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THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION. 

The  two  following  papers  were  read  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Hall  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  on  November  18, 
1892,  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  The  first  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Stanton,  D.D.,  Ely  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  second  is  the  opening  speech 
made  by  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

I. 

You  will  understand  with  what  deep  satisfaction  I  have  heard 
that  the  Master  of  Trinity  is  to  preside  in  the  Hall  of  King's  * 
at  a  meeting  when  the  constitution  and  aim  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  will  be  explained.  The  result,  I  trust,  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  vigorous  branch  of  the  union  at  Cambridge. 

I  wish  that  the  pressure  of  my  work  would  allow  me  to  write 
at  length  on  the  subject ;  but,  indeed,  what  I  said  this  morning 
in  my  Charge  was  a  plea  for  the  cause.  You  know  that  my 
chief  hope,  when  I  was  most  unexpectedly  called  to  the  North, 
was  that  I  might  perhaps  be  enabled  to  convey  to  a  new  gene¬ 
ration  some  of  the  lessons  on  social  questions  which  have  been 
forced  upon  me  from  my  school-days.  At  least,  I  have  been 
convinced  since  I  have  been  here  that  the  National  Church  has 
a  priceless — I  will  not  venture  to  say  a  unique — opportunity  of 
bringing  home  to  the  nation  the  social  lessons  of  the  Incarnation. 
Every  day  which  I  spend  in  the  large  towns  or  colliery  villages 
of  the  diocese  shows  me  more  and  more  how  rich  in  promise, 
and  how  short,  our  occasion  is.  There  is  time,  but  not  more 
*  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  bishop’s  own  connection  with  these  two  colleges. 
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than  time,  to  do  what  the  past — if  I  read  it  rightly — points  out 
as  the  characteristic  work  of  the  English  Church.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  should  learn  to  regard  the  wider  problems  of  life 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  This  the  Christian  Social  Union  will 
help  them  to  do.  It  lays  down  a  definite  religious  basis  as  the 
one  sure  foundation  of  work.  It  chastens  zeal  by  requiring 
diligent  labour.  It  appeals  to  those  who  wish  to  offer  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  God  through  man. 

The  Union  will  not,  I  believe,  interfere  with  any  other  kindred 
association.  It  will  train  a  few  young  students  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  special  topics,  and  inspire  many  more  with  a  true  sense 
of  their  duty  in  dealing  with  them  practically.  And  the 
limitation  of  membership  to  Churchmen  really  secures  that 
breadth  of  view  which  is  essential  to  the  treatment  of  social 
problems.  It  constrains  the  members  to  remember  the  varied 
historical  development  which  has  given  to  our  Church  its 
temper  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  hospitality.  They  will,  as 
loyal  to  its  teaching,  follow  the  method  of  life,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  and  not  the  method  of  logic,  which  has  been  fatal  to 
many  generous  efforts.  They  will  be  unweariedly  patient  in 
interrogating  facts,  and  tolerant  of  superficial  inconsistencies. 
The  basis  of  Churchmanship  gives  solidity  to  their  work,  and 
they  will  find  abundant  means  for  securing  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  do  not  share  their  convictions  in  fulfilling  special 
works;  and — may  I  add— I  have  a  confident  belief  that  it  is 
through  Christian  social  work  we  shall  win  to  a  more  perfect 
fellowship  those  who  have  not  yet  recognized  the  grandeur  of 
the  inheritance  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  the  nation. 

B.  F.  Dunelm. 


II. 

We  have  met  this  evening  to  hear  from  two  eminent  Oxford 
Churchmen  *  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  support  a  new 
society.  It  bears  the  name  Christian  Social  Union.  I  am  old 

'  The  ReT.  H.  Scott  Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St  Paul’s,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gore,  M.A^  Principal  of  the  Pusev  House,  Oxford. 
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enough  to  remember  forty  years  ago  the  issue  of  some  remarkable 
papers  called  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism.  They  led  at  the 
time  to  gross  misrepresentation,  which  now  seems  very  absurd, 
but  it  is  v^rth  while  to  look  back  to  certain  famous  biographies 
to  see  what  was  then  thought  of  Churchmen  and  Clergymen 
who  dared  to  claim  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as  the  ruling 
principles  of  social  life. 

The  deepest  thinker  among  them,  in  his  downright  way, 
defends  and  advocates  the  title  of  “  Christian  Socialism.”  He 
says,  “  It  is  the  only  title  which  will  define  our  object,  and 
will  commit  us  at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in  sooner 
or  later  with  the  Unsocial  Christians  and  the  Unchristian 
Socialists  ” — useful  words,  I  think,  and  worth  remembering, 
provided  we  use  them  fairly  and  kindly.  By  an  “  Unsocial 
Christian”  we  do  not  mean  an  impossible  monster,  a  flat 
contradiction  in  terms.  We  mean  a  good  and  pious  man, 
who  is  keen-eyed  to  the  claims  of  the  faith  on  his  own 
private  life  and  that  of  other  individuals,  but  is  blind  to  its 
claims  on  the  life  of  communities.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  “  Unchristian  Socialist  ”  is  meant,  not  an  unprincipled  fire¬ 
brand  and  anarchist,  but  a  professed  teacher  or  disciple  of  the 
secular  Socialist  creeds,  who  unhappily  fails  to  recognize  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Lord  and  King  of  all  Christians. 

Well  then,  my  friends,  the  “Union”  which  we  are  now 
advocating  is  only  in  part  a  new  thing.  In  part  it  does  what 
all  good  men  have  done  who  have  longed  to  Christianize  human 
life  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  a  present  and,  in  one  sense,  an 
earthly  meaning  to  that  august  title,  “  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
But  in  part,  also,  it  believes  that  it  has  something  new  to  listen 
to,  and  something  new  to  offer  in  the  way  of  obedience.  First, 
let  us  be  just  to  our  ancestors.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
indolently  worship — 

“  Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by.” 

We  rejoice  to  claim  sympathy  at  least,  if  not  actual  kinship, 
with  the  stirring  spirits  of  the  past.  Listen  for  a  moment  to 
a  few  "silent  voices.”  Listen  to  a  great  English  educator  saying 
in  18«— 
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“  When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  onr  country  ;  at  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  working  classes  ;  .  .  .  and 
when  we  witness  the  many  partial  attempts  to  remedy  these  evils— 
attempts  benevolent  indeed  and  wise,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  utterly 
unable  to  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  mischief ; — can  any  Christian 
doubt  that  here  is  the  work  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  do,  that  none 
else  can  do  it,  and  that  with  the  blessing  of  her  Almighty  Head  she 
can  ?  ” 

Listen,  again,  to  a  great  French  Priest,  who  in  1830,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman — to  him  no  indulgent  critic — 
believed  “  that  the  Church  Catholic  was  equal  to  any  emergency 
or  variety  of  human  society,”  and  desired  “  that  as  she  was 
originally  the  champion  of  suffering  humanity,  she  should  now 
return  to  her  first  position.” 

Listen,  again,  to  a  great  English  orator  daring  to  say  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1865 — 

“  I  hope  the  time  is  coming,  I  believe  the  hour  is  hastening,  when 
we  shall  find  that  law  and  justice  will  guide  the  councils  and  will  direct 
the  |)olicy  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world.” 

Listen,  once  more,  to  a  great  Italian  patriot  contending 
always,  with  almost  a  aaeva  indignaiio,  for  popular  dvUies  a.s 
against  poor  popular  rigJUe ;  declaring,  in  184'4',  that  “  the  whole 
History  of  Humanity  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  the 
Christian  prayer,  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come ;  ’  ”  declaring  again,  in 
1847,  “  What  the  world  thirsts  for  at  present  is,  whatever  some 
may  say,  authority;”  and  yet  once  more,  so  far  back  as  1838, 
thus  formulating  his  own  social  and  economical  creed, — 

“  I  believe  that  man  should  be  able  to  eat  and  live  without  having 
every  hour  of  his  existence  absorbed  by  material  labour,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  cultivate  the  superior  faculties  of  his  nature  ;  but  I 
listen  with  dread  to  those  who  tell  you  that  enjoyment  is  your  right, 
and  material  well-being  your  aim,  because  I  know  that  such 
teachings  can  only  produce  egotists,  and  that  these  doctrines  have 
been  in  France,  and  threaten  to  be  in  Italy,  the  destruction  of  every 
noble  idea,  of  every  sacrifice,  and  of  every  pledge  of  future  greatness.” 

These,  my  friends,  are  just  a  few  voices  from  the  past.  They 
come  to  us  this  evening  from  more  than  one  nation,  more  than 
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one  church,  some  might  even  say  more  than  one  creed.  Yet 
in  all  we  seem  to  catch  some  echo  of  the  cry  from  the 
souls  beneath  the  altar,  “  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true  ?  ” 
Elach  man  that  utters  them  seems,  for  a  time,  a  believer  in 
“  Christian  Social  Union.” 

Now,  is  it  an  act  of  Machiavelian  craft  to  have  thus  connected 
— for  I  will  not  say  identified — our  kind,  unsuspecting  visitors 
of  this  evening  with  Arnold,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Lamennais, 
John  Bright,  and  Joseph  Mazzini  ? 

Is  it  an  instance  of  supreme  want  of  tact  to  have  dragged  in 
these  once-formidable  names  at  a  Church-meeting  which  no 
doubt  wishes  to  be  gracious  to  all  and  to  frighten  none  ? 
Courage,  my  friends.  Christian  enterprise  makes  strange  bed  • 
fellows.  The  editor  of  Lux  Mundi  and  his  chivalrous  ally  will 
not  wish  that  Oxford,  or  even  the  beloved  Church  of  England, 
should  monopolize  the  longing  of  every  devout  spirit,  “Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  Will  be  done  as  in  heaven  so  in  earth.” 

But  though  we  gratefully  recognize  what  has  been  attempted 
in  the  Past,  our  work  lies  in  the  Present,  and  we  believe  that 
this  Present  has  a  voice  of  its  own.  We  believe  that  never 
before  did  so  many  thoughtful  men  and  women  long  to  bring 
the  Christian  laws  of  love,  and  justice,  and  temperance,  and 
purity,  not  only  into  the  soul  of  the  individual,  but,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  into  the  soul  of  society,  the  soul  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  soul  of  politics,  the  soul  of  all  international 
relations.  We  are  certain  that  our  Master  claims  all  human 
life,  and  that  there  must  be  means,  if  only  we  and  those  who 
come  after  us  could  find  them,  of  assertinof  that  claim  and  makincr 
it  good.  But  we  do  not  disguise  the  prodigious  lung-power 
with  which  society,  such  as  we  see  it,  “  shrieks  against  ”  this 
fair  Christian  “  Creed.” 

Take  the  law  of  Love.  Our  Master  says,  “Love  your  enemies.” 
“  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another.” 

If  we  ask  Society  in  this  last  decade  of  this  nineteenth  century 
from  His  birth,  “  What  is  written  in  His  law  ?  How  readest 
thou?”  what  is  the  answer,  or  part  at  least  of  the  answer?  It 
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is  given  not  by  white-robed  choristers,  chanting  “  Peace  on  earth 
among  men  of  His  good  pleasure,”  but  by  millions  and  millions 
of  Christian  men,  armed  to  the  teeth.  And  perhaps  there  is 
hardly  any  branch  of  human  industry  that  now  drives  a  more 
flourishing  business  than  that  which  fabricates  the  means  of 
mowing  men  down  by  sections  in  the  field,  blowing  them  into 
fragments  by  shiploads,  or,  after  one  moment  of  horrible  collision, 
sending  them  by  hundreds  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Take  again  the  law  of  Purity.  Christ’s  Apostle  says  that  the 
marriage  of  man  and  woman  is  the  type  of  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church.  Society,  commenting — commenting 
freely — on  this  teaching,  points  with  emotion  to  its  acknow¬ 
ledged  masterpiece,  the  Divorce  Acts. 

Or  yet  once  more,  take  the  law  of  Trade.  The  Christian 
Creed  says,  “  Ye  are  members  one  of  another.  ...  If  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.”  The  Creed  of 
Trade  seems  drawn  from  a  different  source.  “  Each  for  himself. 
Caveat  emptor.  The  poor  man’s  necessity  is  the  richer  man’s 
opportunity.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  men 
of  sense,  if  you  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.”  Such  are  articles  in  the  creed  of  Trade,  for  which 
Trade  would  any  day  go  to  the  stake. 

Now,of  course,  any  eye  can  detect  these  glaring  inconsistencies ; 
any  finger  can  point  to  them.  The  difference  between  man 
and  man  lies  in  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  each  sees  and 
points  to  them.  One  man  writes  epigrams,  another  prays,  and 
thinks,  and  works. 

The  man  who  wholly  believes  in  Christ  remembers  his  Master’s 
methods,  and  strives  to  reproduce  them.  He  does  not  seek 
to  force  the  pace  of  time.  That,  he  knows,  is  in  his  Master’s 
keeping.  But  he  points  calmly  to  some  great  victories  already 
won,  and  he  humbly  looks  forward  to  more.  If  the  ideal 
law  of  brotherhood  and  of  love  has  not  yet  made  men  ashamed 
of  tear,  it  has,  at  least,  made  them  ashamed  of  slavery.  A 
hundred  years  ago  how  different  was  the  scene  from  that 
on  which  we  look  to-day  I  In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  twenty  years’  war,  was 
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more  or  less  “  boycotted”  His  letters  might  be  dangerous 
to  his  correspondents  if  known  to  come  from  him.  “  If  you 
write,”  says  one  of  them, "  be  pleased  to  direct  without  franking 
your  letters.”  He  was  actually  challenged  to  a  duel  by  a 
ferocious  West  India  captain.  But  time,  and  something  yet 
more  potent  than  time,  was  on  his  side.  Fourteen  years  later 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  became  law.  Twenty-seven 
years  still  later,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  slavery  itself  was 
abolished  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  In  our  own  day, 
under  our  own  wondering  eyes,  two  other  sacred  abolitions  have 
been  solemnized.  We  saw  a  Russian  Czar  abolish  serfdom 
throughout  his  vast  empire;  and  yet  more,  after  one  of  the 
bloodiest  civil  wars  in  history,  we  saw  the  curse  of  slavery 
swept,  like  a  foul  locust-blight,  from  the  fair  face  of  North 
America.  And  if  we  be  asked  by  what  name  and  by  what 
force  these  mountains  of  shame  and  cruelty  were  cast  into  the 
sea,  we  lift  our  heads,  as  Christ’s  disciples,  and  say,  “  The  name 
was  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name,  and  the  force  was  the 
force  of  ‘  Christian  Social  Union.’  ”  My  friends,  that  name  is 
not  yet  dethroned,  and  that  force  is  not  yet  spent.  It  may 
be  that  we  must  no  longer  look  for  wholesale  abolitions,  for 
startling  repeals  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  sudden  and  per¬ 
manent  reconciliations  of  capital  and  labour.  But  we  can  do 
something.  We  can  work  together  for  “  simpler  manners,  purer 
laws.”  We  can  discourage  vulgar  and  effeminate  luxury.  We 
can  produce  more  men,  ay,  and  more  clergymen,  in  whom  the 
masses  of  the  poor  place  confidence.  We  can  turn  toward  the 
poor,  in  their  struggles,  the  warm  heart  and  not  only  the  cool 
brain  of  the  Church.  We  can  do  something  to  make  them 
believe  that  the  Church  is  still,  what  it  always  was  spiritually, 
the  most  popular  and  disinterested  of  all  institutions.  We  may 
not  by  sheer  intellectual  force  or  subtlety  solve  intricate  problems 
of  political  economy ;  but  we  can  recommend,  alike  by  teaching 
and  example,  those  ways  of  thought  and  feeling  which  help 
earnest  men  and  women  to  solve  the  yet  more  intricate 
problems  of  life.  Above  all,  we  can  remind  ourselves  and 
our  friends  of  the  methods  by  which  our  Master  wrought. 
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We  can  say  to  them,  as  a  great  lover  of  the  people,  though 
not  one  who  followeth  with  us,  wrote  nearly  fifty  years  ago : — 

“  Working  men  !  brothers  !  when  Christ  came  and  changed  the  face 
of  the  world,  He  spoke  not  of  rights  to  the  rich,  who  needed  not  to 
achieve  them  ;  nor  to  the  poor,  who  would  doubtless  have  abused  them, 
in  imitation  of  the  rich  ; — He  spoke  not  of  utility  nor  of  interest  to  a 
ptjople  whom  interest  and  utility  had  corrupted  : — He  spoke  of  duty. 
He  spoke  of  Zo»e,  of  sacrifice,  tinii  of  faith;  and  He  said  that  they 
should  be  first  among  all  who  had  contributed  most  by  their  labour  to 
the  goo<l  of  all.'* 

If,  then,  we  are  asked,  either  to-night  or  hereafter,  what  is  the 
object  of  this  Society,  this  “  Christian  Social  Union,”  our  answer 
— incomplete  it  may  be,  but  still  true — shall  be  of  this  kind  : 
We  desire  not  only  to  be  better  Christians  personally,  but  better 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  believe  that  the  Lord  of 
our  own  soul  is  the  Master  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  the  several 
Societies,  of  which  we  are  members.  We  believe  that  His  king¬ 
dom  comes  step  by  step,  just  as  men  and  women  seek  to  bring 
His  mind  and  His  will  to  bear  on  all  the  several  departments 
of  private  and  public  life — on  the  education  of  the  yoimg,  on 
the  position  of  servants,  on  the  use  of  money,  on  the  humblest 
retail  trade,  on  the  most  daring  and  princely  commerce,  on 
schools,  on  hospitals,  on  workhouses,  on  asylums,  on  barracks, 
on  courts  of  justice  with  all  their  dreadful  details,  on  museums, 
on  galleries,  on  every  institution  which  calls  itself  national,  or 
municipal,  or  public.  We  believe  that  our  Master  may  be  served, 
or  ignored,  or,  again,  deliberately  disobeyed,  in  all  that  is  done 
by  the  explorer,  or  the  diplomatist,  or  the  maker  of  treaties,  or 
the  enroll  er  of  armies,  or  the  builder  of  navies.  In  short,  in 
every  branch  of  politics,  domestic,  colonial,  foreign,  inter¬ 
national,  we  believe  that  the  will  and  the  mind  of  Christ  may 
touch  more  and  more  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  men.  The 
spread  of  His  influence  is  the  coming  of  His  kingdom. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  John  Bright,  speaking  before  a  vast  audience, 
in  one  of  our  great  northern  towns,  was  recalling  the  part  played 
by  his  friend  and  himself  in  bringing  bread  freely  and  untaxed 
to  the  homes  of  English  mothers  and  the  mouths  of  English 
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children.  He  was  not  afraid  to  tinge  politics  with  religion. 
To  his  ardent  and  deeply  religious  mind  free  trade  was  not 
only  an  advance  in  economics,  but  an  onward  step  of  the 
Divine  will.  “You  find  it,”  he  said,  “in  Holy  Writ,  that  ‘the 
earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof.’  We  have  put 
Holy  Writ  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  since  then,  of  that 
fulness  every  man  and  woman  and  little  child  in  this  country 
may  freely  and  abundantly  partake.” 

My  friends,  we  shall  have  done  our  work  as  members  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  if,  after  years  of  toil  and  faith  and 
patience,  and  it  may  be  some  misrepresentation,  or  even 
obloquy,  we  are  able  to  say,  in  humble  but  acknowledged 
truth,  “  We  have  put  Holy  Writ  into  social  life.  We  have 
helped  ourselves,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of  our  fellow-church¬ 
men,  to  exercise  the  large  and  majestic  franchise  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.” 


H.  M.  Butler. 


THE  OXFORD  HOUSE  IN  BETHNAL  GREEN. 


I. 

rilHE  movement  of  1883  and  1884  which  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  two  great  University  settlements  in 
East  London  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  a  wholly  new 
departure,  a  social  revolution.  But  the  founders  of  these  two 
settlements  did  endeavour  to  concentrate  efforts  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  combine  them  with  something  new — with  some¬ 
thing  new  in  spirit  and  with  something  new  in  method. 

The  sympathy  of  schools  and  universities  with  the  working 
cleisses  had  been  shown  by  two  sorts  of  undertakings — mis¬ 
sionary  and  educational.  The  school  or  college  mission  repre¬ 
sents  the  one  sort ;  the  working  man’s  college  and  the  university- 
extension  lecture  represent  the  other  sort. 

The  immediate  object  of  a  school  or  college  mission  was  the 
regeneration  of  an  urban  district.  Its  ideal  was  the  district 
converted  into  a  well-ordered  parish ;  wherein  parochial  effort 
was  enlarged  and  sustained  by  contributions  from  school  or 
college,  and  stimulated  by  an  interchange  of  visits  between  the 
parson  of  the  district  and  the  contributors  to  the  mission. 

The  university-extension  lecture  represents  the  great  modern 
attempt  to  make  university  teaching  available  to  all  classes, 
and  to  bring  to  every  man’s  door  the  best  that  the  University 
has  to  offer.  No  doubt,  to  many,  it  has  made  the  world  seem 
larger  and  its  interests  more  numerous.  No  doubt,  also,  to  some, 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  his  hearers,  it  has  conveyed  the 
notion  that  a  popular  exposition  of  knowledge  acquired  at 
second  hand  may  impart  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  vast 
regions  in  history  and  science. 

Yet  it  is  ea.sy  to  note  the  shortcomings  of  the  work  that  is 
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being  done  under  our  eyes,  and  quite  as  easy  to  underrate  the 
great  substantial  good  which  this  work  promotes.  The  school 
and  college  mission  is  a  good  work,  and  so  is  the  university- 
extension  lecture.  If  we  touch  on  their  limitations  it  is  much 
as  we  recognize  the  imperfections  of  a  friend ;  we  know  his 
worth,  and  if  any  but  ourselves  laid  a  finger  on  the  weak  place 
we  should  be  the  first  to  defend  it  against  all  comers. 

But  the  University  settlements  aimed  at  more  than  this.  The 
object  of  the  settlers,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  college 
mission,  was  not  to  obtain  contributions  for  good  work,  but  to 
live  the  life  wherein  this  good  work  might  be  done ;  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  university-extension  lecturer,  their  object  was 
not  only  to  teach,  but  to  learn  and  to  act.  “  Let  us  come,”  said 
the  founders  of  the  Oxford  House,  “  and  live  among  the  poor ;  let 
us  try  to  meet  their  wants,  not  by  casual  contributions,  but  by 
personal  self-sacrifice ;  let  us-  offer  not  merely  help  but  com¬ 
panionship  ;  let  us  use  our  leisure  for  the  work  of  their  local 
institutions,  our  culture  for  their  refinement,  our  ideals  to  raise 
their  standard  of  life.” 


II. 

There  are  times  when  questions,  long  pending,  seem  to  become 
ripe  for  solution,  and  men  are  filled  with  impatient  hope  for  a 
great  and  happy  change.  At  such  times  they  are  apt  to  forget 
or  ignore  previous  efforts  in  the  direction  to  which  they  are 
tending.  A  new  chapter  of  history  is  about  to  begin,  and  we 
think  little  of  its  inevitable  connection  with  those  that  have 
gone  before.  And  in  the  end  the  questions  are  not  solved  ;  only 
a  new  form  of  effort  to  grapple  with  them  has  brought  soine 
change  for  the  better.  The  old  problems  revive  under  different 
aspects,  but  we  have  moved  on :  what  was  a  danger  may  have 
passed  into  a  difficulty;  those  who  suffer  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  may  have  learned  that  their  wants  are  not  unheeded, 
and  that  if  they  are  yet  unsatisfied  it  is  not  for  want  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  better  off.  Thus  has  it  been 
with  the  effort  to  spread  knowledge  among  the  working  classes, 
to  bettor  the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  bring  cla-sses  together. 
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The  time  at  which  the  University  settlements  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  was  one  of  these  times  of  anxiety  and  expectation.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  was  in  the  air,  and,  as  is  hoped  in  every  change 
of  our  representative  system,  a  reformed  Parliament  was 
believed  to  be  about  to  regenerate  the  world.  Specially  did 
social  questions  exercise  the  minds  of  young  and  old.  A 
strong  reaction  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress  against 
the  unconditional  acceptance  of  natural  and  economic  law. 

“  Give  scope  to  nature,”  had  been  the  cry  of  the  economist 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  “  Laimez  faire ;  artificial 
restrictions  are  the  bane  of  industry  and  commerce.”  The 
economist  of  the  Manchester  school,  with  Darwin  at  his 
back,  went  further:  “Accept  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature; 
the  fittest  must  survive  and  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall.  Seek 
not  to  hinder  the  inevitable,  nor  to  postpone  the  evil  day  for 
those  to  whom  it  must  come.” 

But  this  theory  of  life  was  not  only  demoralizing,  it  was 
dangerous.  The  unprosperous,  driven  to  despair  by  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  life,  by  suffering  and  w'ant  of  sympathy,  might  wreck 
society.  They  would  not  thereby  better  their  lot,  but  they 
might  ruin  an  existing  civilization.  I  think  that  this  danger 
was  present  some  ten  years  ago  to  the  minds  of  some  who  knew 
the  life  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  Blast  of 
London.  And  yet  it  was  not  fear  that  sent  us  there.  A 
genuine  shock  of  surprise  that  we  knew  so  little  of  the  vast 
population  in  our  midst ;  a  desire  to  stretch  a  friendly  hand 
across  the  chasm  that  separates  class  and  class ;  a  willingness  to 
make  some  sacrifice  not  only  of  money,  but  of  time  and  personal 
ser\nce — these  w’ere  the  impulses  which  moved  Oxford  men 
w’hen  the  scheme  of  University  settlements  first  took  shape. 

And  there  were  incidents  of  the  time  which  drew  attention  to 
these  questions  and  to  this  mode  of  approaching  their  solution. 

The  speeches  and  writings  of  Mr.  George  awakened  the 
interest  of  many  who  suspected  his  exaggerations  and  distrusted 
his  remedies.  The  Bitter  Cx'y  of  Outcast  London  had  its  effect, 
though  its  author  did  not  fully  substantiate  his  statements 
before  the  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
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£^ly  in  1883  Mr.  Barnett  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  classes  for  culture  and  intelligent  companionship.  And, 
not  long  after,  the  scheme  of  University  settlements  was  for¬ 
mulated  by  him.  Early  in  1884,  Miss  Octavia  Hill  addressed  a 
large  meeting  in  the  hall  of  Keble  College  on  the  housing  and 
condition  of  the  poor.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
motive  powers  in  Oxford  was  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  and 
the  death,  almost  tragical  in  its  circumstances,  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Toynbee.  His  singular  gifts  of  natural  eloquence  and  lucid 
statement,  his  conscientious  accumulation  and  study  of  facts, 
his  eager  and  even  pa.ssionate  desire  to  befriend  the  working 
classes  and  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  caused  many, 
who  knew  him  only  a  little,  to  feel  that  Oxford  was  the  poorer 
by  his  death,  and  to  rank  him  among  the  “  inheritors  of  unful¬ 
filled  renown.” 

These  influences,  and  others  of  a  like  sort,  were  at  work 
when,  in  the  course  of  1884,  the  two  University  settlements 
took  definite  shape.  Many  expectations  were  formed  which 
could  hardly  escape  disappointment.  Language  more  or  less 
exaggerated  was  used ;  sentiment  more  or  less  unreal  was 
engendered  and  expressed.  “  To  bring  back  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth,”  was  the  refrain  of  many  speeches.  We  have 
been  at  the  work  now  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  God’s  kingdom  upon  earth  seems  as  remote 
as  ever.  Plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  we  realize  how 
much  we  have  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  how  many-sided 
must  be  our  knowledge,  how  flexible  our  machinery,  how  few 
we  are  and  how  vast  are  the  populations  in  whose  midst  we 
have  settled.  Often  one  would  exclaim — 

“  Could  we  conspire 

To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  hits,  and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire  'f  ” 

III. 

The  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green  took  a  longer  time  than 
Toynbee  Hall  to  grow  to  its  present  dimensions.  It  was,  I 
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think,  less  favoured  by  pecuniary  assistance,  at  first ;  nor  had  it 
the  advantage,  which  Toynbee  Hall  possessed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  Head,  such  as  wew  and  is  the 
Rev.  S.  Barnett,  to  direct  its  operations.  So  it  was  a  plant  of 
slower  growth. 

The  scheme  on  which  it  starte<l  was  to  use  the  parish  as  a 
basis  of  operations,  and  to  extend  its  work  as  men,  money,  and 
experience  came  to  it.  But  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s  was 
making  a  fresh  start  at  the  same  time  with  a  new  vicar,  and 
there  was  some  risk  at  first  that  the  House  might  be  absorbed 
in  the  parish — a  risk  which  has  long  since  passed  away. 

We  had  no  house  or  buildings  to  enter  upon,  no  organization 
ready  to  hand.  We  took  up  our  abode  in  a  block  of  buildings 
which  had  once  been  a  national  school :  out  of  this  we  managed 
to  provide  common-rooms,  club-rooms,  and  a  few  bed-rooms. 
Until  the  autumn  of  1892  the  resident  workers  have  been 
scattered  in  lodgings  about  Bethnal  Green,  meeting  in  the  House 
for  meals  and  for  arrangement  of  work. 

After  many  vicis.situdes  and  three  changes  of  al>ode,  the 
great  University  Club  has  been  established  in  Victoria  Park 
Square,  under  the  same  roof  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  whose 
exertions  its  success  is  due.  Hard  by  is  the  Oxford  Hall,  a 
large  iron  room  available  for  many  purposes,  gymnastic,  dra¬ 
matic,  educational,  social,  religious.  Nearly  equi-distant  from 
Oxford  House,  on  the  side  towards  Liverpool  Street,  is  the 
large  boys’  club,  the  Webbe  Institute.  Only  this  autumn  has 
the  Oxford  House  acquired  an  architectural  existence,  and  its 
twenty  residents  a  suitable  habitation. 

Of  the  four  gentlemen  who  have  successively  occupied  the 
post  of  Head  of  the  House,  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  speak, 
or  to  assess  the  contribution  which  each  has  made  to  the  work 
which  is  now  being  done.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said 
with  propriety  and  truth  —  to  carry  on  the  work  as  it  now 
exists,  to  develope  the  influence  that  is  now  exercised,  to  watch 
unceasingly  for  fresh  opportunities,  to  maintain  the  necessary 
hold  on  Oxford  and  on  London,  East  as  well  as  West — to  do 
all  these*  things,  needs  far  more  than  energy  and  kindliness,  and 
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call8  for  qualities  akin  to  statesmanship  in  the  man  who  is  to 
guide  and  control  the  work  of  the  House. 


IV. 

The  work  and  methods  of  the  two  societies  afford  matter  for 
an  interesting  comparison.  To  a  large  extent  they  cover  the 
same  ground,  and  the  general  character  of  that  which  is 
attempted  by  Toynbee  Hall  has  been  well  and  clearly  set  forth 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review.  I  would  therefore  note 
generally  the  features  which  they  have  in  common,  and  more 
particularly  their  characteristic  differences  in  object  or  in 
development 

One  great  point  of  difference  between  the  two  institutions  is 
to  be  found  in  their  attitude  towards  religion.  The  founders 
of  Toynbee  Hall  cut  off  every  impediment  w’hich  might  accrue 
from  the  profession  of  any_  particular  form  of  creed.  The 
Oxford  House  founded  itself  upon  Christianity;  and  it  w^as 
surely  right.  Friendship  is  well,  and  unselfish  labour,  culture, 
music,  and  art ;  but  it  needs  some  deeper  feeling  than  these 
can  generate  to  produce  the  real  enthusiasm  of  humanity. 
True  friendship  rests  on  appreciation  of  character,  and  cha¬ 
racter  is  not  formed  by  study,  or  by  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  things.  To  expect  to  bind  classes  together  by  a 
common  enjoyment  of  books  and  scenery,  of  concerts  and 
pictures,  is  a  passing  fancy :  if  it  is  more,  it  may  become  a 
permanent  affectation.  Not  such  is  the  conviction  that  there  is 
in  every  man  something  of  the  nobility  of  that  nature  which 
Christ  once  put  on ;  that  the  meanest  of  our  race  is  a  brother, 
dignified,  as  we  ourselves  are  dignified,  by  the  love  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ;  that  in  the  very  vilest  one  may  trace,  blurred  by 
the  passions  and  ignorance  of  generations,  scarred  and  distorted 
by  vice,  by  despair  and  crime,  the  lineaments  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  Here  is  the  true  bond  of  fellowship,  the  security 
for  permanence,  the  seal  set  on  our  undertaking. 

Then,  were  we  right  to  identify  our  undertaking  with  that 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  profes.sed  by  the  Church  of 
England  ?  I  think  so.  The  Church  of  England  is  compre- 
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hensive,  and  leaves  within  certain  limits  an  ample  latitude  for 
individual  opinion.  If  this  were  not  so,  some  of  us  would  not 
now  be  pai-takers  in  the  work  of  the  Oxford  House.  And  it 
is  an  undoubted  source  of  strenjjth  that,  when  difficulties  are 
to  l)e  encountered,  opportunities  to  be  seized,  troubles  to  Ik; 
borne,  we  should,  on  the  whole,  think  alike  on  those  matters 
which  are  of  greatest  interest  to  us  all. 

And  have  we  lost  by  it  ?  In  some  ways  we  undoubtedly 
have  lost  We  have  narrowe<i  the  sources  upon  which  we  could 
draw’  for  workers  and  for  contributions :  it  is  in  this  la.st  matter 
that  we  have  suffered  most,  for  we  have  to  ask  aid  from  those 
who  have  many  calls  upon  them. 

But,  in  the  all-important  sphere  of  our  work,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  lost  anything  by  our  adherence  to  the  Church. 
We  have  never  thrust  our  convictions  upon  our  neighbours. 
The  clubs  are  open  to  all  creeds,  and  are  used  and  enjoyed  by 
all.  Their  members  can  come,  if  they  please,  to  the  club  services 
and  the  mission  services;  or,  if  they  do  not  please — and  they 
often  do  not  please — they  can  stay  away.  I  believe  that  a  body 
of  men  gain  in  respect  by  making  no  secret  of  opinions  w’hich 
they  hold  in  common,  but  do  not  press  upon  unwilling  ears; 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  faithful  to  one  institution  is  evidence 
that  we  can  be  faithful  to  another — at  once  an  example  and  an 
assurance  of  loyalty  to  the  Oxford  House. 

V. 

The  distinction  which  w'e  have  just  noted  betw’een  Oxford 
House  and  Toynbee  Hall  is  a  distinction  in  character.  There 
is  also  a  distinction,  less  polemical  in  its  nature,  in  their  lines 
of  development.  They  work,  over  their  respective  districts,  in 
great  measure  upon  the  same  lines.  Association  with  all  manner 
of  local  work  is  common  to  both,  so  are  lectures,  so  is  the 
founding  and  superintendence  of  clubs.  But  the  marked  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Toynbee  Hall  is  that  it  is  an  outpost  of  University 
extension ;  of  Oxford  House,  that  it  has  given  a  new  tone  and 
impulse  to  the  working  man’s  club.  Not  that  Oxford  House 
does  not  provide  lectures,  nor  that  Toynbee  Hall  is  neglectful 
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of  club  life ;  but  I  speak  of  the  most  conspicuous  work  of  each 
society,  of  the  work  to  which  it  has  applied  itself  with  in¬ 
stinctive  readiness,  and  with  obvious  success. 

The  clubs  for  which  the  Oxford  House  is  immediately  respon¬ 
sible  ;  the  wide  net-work  of  tee-to-tums  to  which  Oxford 
House  sends  workers ;  the  Federation  of  working  men’s  social 
clubs,  which  has  its  centre  in  Oxford  House,  are  all  alike  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  special  line  of  endeavour.  Just  as  Toynbee  Hall  has 
devoted  itself,  and  with  happy  results,  to  the  connection  of 
elementary  teaching  with  the  higher  education,  so  Oxford 
House  has  in  like  manner  devoted  itself  to  bringing  home  to 
the  working  classes  the  educational  value  of  corporate  life. 

Those  who  have  gone  from  home  to  a  public  school,  and 
thence  to  a  college  in  one  of  our  ancient  Universities,  do  not 
always  appreciate  the  debt  they  owe,  not  only  to  beauty  of 
surroundings  and  to  opportunities  of  study,  but  to  the  mere 
fact  and  sense  of  belonging  to  a  great,  often  to  an  ancient, 
society.  The  pride  of  the  boy  in  his  scliool,  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  in  his  college,  fostered  and  realized  by  athletic  contests, 
but  not  resting  wholly  on  these,  is  an  education  in  itself. 

A  well-ordered  club  offers  to  the  working  boy  or  man  the 
nearest  available  approach  to  the  particular  advantages  which  I 
attribute  to  college  or  school.  It  creates  a  standard  of  conduct 
below  which  its  members  will  not  willingly  fall.  It  gives  an 
object  and  stimulus  to  action  which  takes  a  man  outside  of  the 
selfish  ends  of  daily  life.  He  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  society 
whose  credit  he  is  bound  to  maintain  and  to  promote.  His  feats 
on  the  river,  on  the  cricket-field,  or  at  the  billiard-table,  his 
accomplishments  as  a  musician,  an  actor,  or  a  gymnast  are  a 
source  of  pride  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  club ;  and  the 
satisfaction  in  success  loses  its  selfishness  when  a  man 
rejoices  that  he  has  done  something,  not  only  for  his  own 
reputation,  but  for  that  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
who  has  learned'  to  be  loyal  to  his  school,  to  his  college,  or  to 
his  club  is  the  less  likely  to  play  false  to  a  friend  or  neighbour, 
or  to  fail  in  the  w'ider  duties  of  citizenship. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  these  clubs  there  are 
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some  matters,  taught  us  by  experience,  which  may  interest  the 
reader. 

There  are  three  ages  of  club  life  :  boyhood,  manhood,  and  an 
intermediate  stage.  The  last  is  the  hardest  to  provide  for. 
Boys,  however  turbulent,  have  not  quite  lost  the  habit  of 
obedience ;  and  men  have  learned  the  comfort  which  arises  from 
order.  But  the  youth,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  enjoys  disorder  for  its  own  sake ;  it  gives  him  a  sense 
of  independence  and  does  not  detract  from  his  comfort.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  must  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold  during  the  years 
when  the  boys  are  better  without  him  and  the  men  will  not 
tolerate  him.  At  this  age  athletics  are  a  great  controlling  and 
educating  force.  The  voluntary  oliedience  to  rule  which  is 
needed  as  much  for  gymnastics  as  for  cricket  and  football,  and 
the  real  generosity  of  spirit  which  the  young  Elast  Londoner 
possesses,  combine  to  reduce  these  imruly  elements  to  order. 
The  Young  Men’s  Institute,  connected  with  the  University  Club, 
is  a  pleasant  and  promising  feature  among  Oxford  House  clubs. 

We  try  to  establish  a  connection  between  school  and  club  life. 
The  House  is  represented  on  the  management  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  board  schools,  by  its  Head  and  other  residents.  Thus  we 
keep  in  touch  with  the  schools ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  boy 
when  he  has  done  with  school  will  find  a  club  ready  to  hand, 
and  will,  if  he  continue  to  live  near,  move  up  through  the 
Young  Men’s  Institute  to  one  of  the  men’s  clubs. 

The  boy’s  club  is  the  Webbe  Institute,  a  building  purchased, 
put  in  order,  and  ultimately  handed  over  to  the  Oxford  House 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mr.  Herbert  Webbe,  once  a 
scholar  of  New  College,  and  captain  of  the  University  Eleven. 
There  are  350  members  of  this  club,  and  ample  demand  for 
another  such  club  or  a  larger  one. 

The  Young  Men’s  Institute  is  an  offshoot  of  the  great 
University  Club,  and  occupies  part  of  its  premises.  A  separate 
abode  will  shortly  be  provided,  meantime  the  numbers  are 
limited  by  the  space  to  two  hundred. 

The  men’s  clubs  are  the  Oxford  House  and  University,  not 
equal  in  size,  the  former  still  cramped  by  insufficient  house 
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room.  The  two  contain  more  than  a  thousand  members.  I 
will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  various  forms  of  activity 
prevailing  in  these  clubs.  "  Oxford  House  ”  excels  in  dramatic 
talent :  “  University  ”  in  athletics,  and  University  is  able  to 
try  experiments  in  co-operative  association,  productive  as  well 
as  distributive.  This  comes  partly  from  its  greater  size,  but 
mainly  from  the  energy  thrown  into  the  work  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  lives  next  door  to  it,  and  by 
Mr.  Bertram  Talbot,  who  has  given  much  time  to  the  promotion 
of  its  various  interests. 

I  will  not  enter  into  details  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Oxford  Hou.se,  but  will  note  one  or  two 
points  of  general  interest  in  respect  of  these  clubs. 

The  clubs  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  all  such  as  are  formed 
in  the  tee-to-tums,  as  well  as  the  clubs  of  the  Federation,  are 
social  clubs.  This  quality  is  best  described  by  negatives;  they 
are  non-political  and  non-sectarian,  nor  is  any  alcoholic  liquor 
to  be  purchased  or  procured  on  their  premises.  But  there  is 
always  a  risk  that  they  might  depart  from  these  conditions  and 
admit  of  a  .sectarian  or  political  propagandau  Hence  the  clubs 
connected  with  the  Oxford  Hou.se  have  a  written  constitution 
and  a  council  which  is  the  guardian  of  this  constitution.  The 
council  takes  no  part  in  the  practical  management  of  the  club. 
This  is  done  by  a  committee  of  club  men,  of  which  some 
resident  at  the  House  is  also  a  member.  The  council  stands  to 
the  committee  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  the  President  and  Congress,  except  that 
if  the  terms  of  the  constitution  are  violated  the  council  need  not 
wait  for  an  appeal  to  its  jurisdiction,  but  may  come  forward  and 
insist  on  their  observance  or  dissolve  the  club. 

As  there  is  a  limit  to  the  self-government  of  the  clubs,  so  there 
is  a  limit  to  their  powers  of  self-support.  A  club,  once  started 
and  full,  can  pay  its  way  as  a  social  club ;  but  it  needs  help  to 
start,  to  get  premises  in  order,  to  furnish  them  with  things  that 
may  attract  members.  Some  of  these  things,  such  as  billiard- 
tables  are,  in  time,  a  source  of  revenue.  It  needs  help,  too,  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  higher  education  of  club  life  ;  and  by 
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this  I  do  not  mean  only  the  provision  of  general  lectures,  or 
classes  for  carving,  drawing,  or  shorthand,  but  the  collection  of 
a  library,  the  maintenance  of  stringed  or  brass  bands,  choral 
societies,  or  glee  clubs.  The  teaching  and  material  for  these 
must  be  provided  or  supplemented  from  outside. 

University-extension  lectures  do  not  seem  to  attract  the  Lon¬ 
don  working  man.'  He  has  not  the  stern  zeal  for  knowledge 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  our  northern  towns.  But  though 
unwilling  to  attempt  a  serious  course  of  study  he  is  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  hear  the  casual  lecturer,  and  the  Oxford 
House  lecture-list  is  long  and  miscellaneous.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  education  of  club  life  is  incidental  rather  than  direct, 
springing  mainly  from  loyalty  to  the  club,  from  pride  in  its 
achievements,  and  from  a  sense  of  moving  in  a  society  which 
has  ambitions,  not  only  for  success  in  athletics  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  for  a  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  life. 

Of  the  tee-to-tums  I  need  say  little.  A  full  account  of  them 
was  given  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review.  The  importance 
of  “  the  worker  ”  is  there  dwelt  upon,  and  the  worker  is  generally 
an  Oxford  House  man. 

The  Federation  comprises  sixty  clubs,  with  more  than  six 
thousand  members.  These  clubs  are  independent  in  their  con¬ 
stitution  and  government,  subject  always  to  the  condition  that 
no  political  or  sectarian  test  should  be  imposed  on  membership, 
nor  alcoholic  drink  used  or  sold  at  their  meetings.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  council  discusses  and  decides  matters  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  clubs,  especially  as  to  joint  expeditions  to  places 
of  interest,  and  as  to  competitions  between  the  clubs.  A  central 
lending-library,  available  for  the  entire  Federation,  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  individual  members,  and  a  link  between  the 
clubs,  but  at  present  there  are  no  sufficient  means  to  meet  this 
need,  except  on  a  very  small  scale. 

VI. 

The  Oxford  House,  unlike  its  clubs,  is  denominational,  but  its 
work  is  not  parochial,  nor  is  it  limited  in  character  like  the 

'  This  seems  also  to  be  the  case  at  Toynbee  Hall ;  cf.  Economic  Revitiv,  Oct. 
1832.  p.  430. 
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work  of  a  school  or  college  mission.  Being  denominational,  it 
can  maintain  very  friendly  relations  with  all  such  missions; 
and  this  may  be  of  great  value  hereafter,  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
certed  and  concurrent  effort  in  the  social  matters  which  interest 
all  alike.  There  are,  however,  various  kinds  of  work  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  as  showing  that  the  settlement 
in  Bethnal  Green  throws  itself  into  the  whole  life  of  the  place 
and  that  education,  secular  or  religious,  is  but  one  form  of  its 
varied  activity.  On  the  management  of  Board  Schools,  at  the 
local  centre  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  as  a  Guardian 
of  the  poor,  on  the  sanitary  aid  committee  of  the  Mansion 
House  Council  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, — in  all  these  ways 
tlie  resident  at  the  Oxford  House  finds  opportunity  for  taking 
part  in  local  business  and  local  government.  The  Children’s 
Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  the  House  of  Shelter,  managed  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Noble,  are  both  largely  worked  from  Oxford 
House.  We  are  connected  with  the  L<jndon  Playing  Fields 
Committee  through  the  Federation  of  Clubs.  The  prospect  that 
the  Poor’s  Lands  in  Bethnal  Green  will  be  preserved  as  an  open 
space,  is  largely  due  to  the  energy  with  which  the  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  Oxford  House.  The  Head  of  the  House  is 
chairman  of  a  body  of  trustees  appointed  to  administer  these 
lands  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

From  politics  the  House  has  kept  honourably  aloof.  During 
the  dock  strike  it  was  thought  that  to  take  the  part  of  one  or 
other  belligerent  in  a  trade  war  was  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and 
an  act  of  political  partizanship  in  which  we  might  not  indulge. 
In  the  result  we  were  saved  from  any  share  in  the  headlong, 
hateful  scramble  after  popularity  for  a  party,  sect,  or  institution, 
to  which  that  unhappy  dispute  gave  rise. 

One  word  as  to  our  constitution.  Two  years  ago  it  became 
apparent  that  a  loosely  constructed  executive  committee  of 
Oxford  residents  and  London  workers  was  unequal  to  the 
work  of  governing  a  society  whose  interests  and  duties  were 
so  various.  So  we  made  for  ourselves  a  written  constitution. 
Sovereignty  resides  in  a  council  of  twelve,  in  which  Oxford 
and  London  are  alike  represented.  Large  executive  powers  are 
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vested  in  the  Head  of  the  House,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Council.  There  is  a  committee  of  workers  at  the  House,  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Head,  can  discuss  the  work,  its 
nature  and  conduct,  and  can  make  representations  to  the 
council ;  and  there  is  a  committee  in  Oxford,  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  House  in  Oxford,  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of 
workers,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  of  funds.  This  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  working  constitution. 

I  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  origin  and  the  character  of  the 
Oxford  House  and  its  work  with  as  little  as  need  be  of  rhetoric 
(  or  sentiment.  So  I  will  not  forecast  the  democratic  millennium 

which  may  be  forwarded  by  the  work  of  the  House,  nor  will  I 
profess  that  we  have  settled  in  the  East  End  in  order  that  we 
may  admire  the  life  of  the  working  man,  or  that  we  may  offer 
a  friendship  in  which  the  give  and  take  are  equal.  Indisputably 
we  have  gone  there  that  we  may  learn ;  and  we  have  much  to 
learn.  Indisputably  also  we  have  gone  there,  in  no  confident  or 
self-righteous  spirit,  that  we  may  teach  what  we  can  profitably 
[  teach,  that  we  may  do  what  we  can  profitably  do.  We  have 

I  learned,  if  we  did  not  know  before,  how  much  the  poor  have 

to  bear,  how  cheerfully  the  load  is  borne  by  some,  how  it  crushes 
and  demoralizes  others,  how  hard  it  is  to  give  help  and  sympathy 
in  fit  measure.  We  have  learned  how  ready  the  working  classes 
are  to  entertain  new  ideas,  how  hard  it  often  proves  to  keep 
alive  undertakings  begun  with  every  promise  of  permanence. 
We  know  well  enough  that  we  have  undertaken  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  we  have  set  our  hands  to  a  work  from  which  we 
cannot  honourably  recede,  that  we  have  committed  generations 
of  Oxford  men  to  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  into  which  we 
have  entered  on  the  part  of  the  University.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  impart  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  Bethnal  Green  some 
share  of  the  many  benefits  which  Oxford,  in  large  measure,  has 
bestowed  on  us ;  they  have  given  us  in  return  their  sympathy 
and  their  friendship.  All  the  more  do  we  urge  Oxford  men 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  to  draw  closer  the  bond  which  is 
gradually  connecting  the  Universities  with  the  East  of  London. 

W.  R.  Axsox. 


A  FEW  THEORIES  CARRIED  INTO  PRACTICE. 

■pEOPLE  are  generally  solicitous  to  know  what  opinion  is  enter- 
tained  of  them  by  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  though 
they  frequently  go  through  life  with  but  scanty  enlightenment 
as  to  the  true  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  As  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  so  is  it  with  nations.  Some  nations  are  more  sensitive 
in  such  matters  than  others,  but  all  are  more  or  less  keenly  alive 
as  to  how  they  are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oorsels  as  others  see  us,” 

is  a  wish  that  is  as  strongly  felt  and  expressed  by  nations  as  by 
individuals.  Glad  indeed  would  EIngland  be  to  feel  assured  that 
the  old  saying,  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  is  true  of 
kindred  nations,  and  that  it  expresses  the  state  of  feeling  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  country  would  rejoice  could  we  but 
feel  assured  that  the  even-handed  justice  which  we  have  long 
dealt  to  India  has  resulted  in  a  genuine  feeling  of  attachment 
towards  us  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  But 
certainty  in  these  matters  is  difl&cult,  if  not  impossible,  of 
attainment.  Assurances  of  such  a  feeling,  even  if  it  exists,  are 
not  likely  to  reach  us,  and  meanwhile  expressions  of  an  opposite 
nature — I  allude  to  those  indicating  the  existence  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  spirit  towards  England— are  constantly  coming  to  hand 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  Evidence  tends  to  show  that 
England  is  feared  but  not  loved,  but  so  long  as  we  have  cause 
to  be  convinced  that  the  great  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth 
have  good  grounds  for  holding  us  in  dread,  we  may  console  our¬ 
selves  as  best  we  can  for  not  being  loved.  This  fact,  and  all  the 
consequences  it  involves,  must  be  faced,  and  it  behoves  us  to  do 
our  best  to  counteract,  by  union  between  various  classes  at  home 
and  by  strength  among  ourselves,  the  ill  effects  of  such  hostile 
feelings  as  may  prevail  against  us  abroad. 
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What,  I  would  ask,  are  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  our  position  towards  other  nations,  and  of  the  social 
questions  at  home,  that  now  disquiet  and  occupy  the  minds  of 
all  who  look  below  the  surface,  and  who  have  their  country's 
weal  at  heart  ?  They  are  the  old  lessons  of  sacred  history,  the 
study  of  which  should  lead  us  to  emulate  the  example  of  those 
who  spread  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  and  the  practical 
result  of  whose  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  good  will  is 
recorded  in  the  wondering  exclamation,  “See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  !  ”  These  lessons,  taught  long  ago,  but  often 
misunderstood  and  misapplied,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  to  apply  to  the  practical  life  of  modem  days,  more 
especially  by  means  of  training  the  young  men  of  our  Univer¬ 
sities  in  the  study  of  social  subjects,  leading  them  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  poor,  in  order  that  they  may  be  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  that  their  good  effects  may  be  maintained 
and  their  bad  effects  avoided. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations 
towards  England,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  those  foreign  states¬ 
men  who  were  most  keen  to  shut  out  Elngland,  by  means  of 
hostile  tariffs,  from  taking  her  fair  share  in  the  profits  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  are  generally  the  most  popular  in  their  own 
countries.  Eingland  has  of  late  years  received  some  staggering 
blows  from  the  hand  of  foreign  nations  by  laws  which  they  have 
passed,  which  carry  protective  duties  step  by  step  up  to  prohibi¬ 
tory  tariffs,  thereby  greatly  diminishing  the  value  and  volume  of 
British  trade,  and  striking  at  her  commercial  prosperity.  Yet 
it  is  from  the  hand  of  the  same  nations,  and  especially  from 
America,  that,  in  great  measure,  has  come  to  us  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  worldly  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a 
nation,  namely,  abundance  of  cheap  food  for  both  man  and  beast. 

Do  Transatlantic  nations  grudge  us  this  inestimable  boon  of 
cheap  food  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  both  Yes  and  No.  No, 
when  they  regard  us  in  the  light  of  ready  customers  for  their 
vast  produce  of  com  and  wheat,  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Yes, 
when,  to  their  dismaj",  they  find  that  their  own  prairies  are 
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beiug  scourged,  and  their  own  citizens  “  sweated,”  in  order  that 
England  may  be  supplied  with  abundant  food  at  prices  ruinously 
low  to  themselves.  The  discovery  that  John  Bull  is  fattening 
upon  their  unremitting  and  poorly  rewarded  labour,  w’hile  they 
themselves  are  pinched,  is  very  unpalatable  to  them,  and  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  cheap  food  generally  involves  cheap 
labour  has  driven  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  must  devise  measures  whereby  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  work  done  by  those  whom  they  describe  as 
the  pauper  population  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
English  work  is  good  as  well  as  cheap,  and  for  that  reason, 
foreign  manufacturers  endeavour  to  exclude  it  from  competition 
with  their  own  work. 

We  are  told  that  the  Americans  laugh  at  us  for  our  foolish 
persistence  in  free  trade.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  laugh 
rests  with  us,  and  will  remain  with  us  so  long  as  the  corn-grower 
in  America  continues  to  send  us  the  finest  wheat  at  the  lowest 
price.  But  vrheat  at  Ss.  Grf.  a  bushel  may  cease  to  come.  The 
American  farmer  will  do  whatever  he  considers  best  for  his  own 
interests,  but  the  following  piece  of  advice  may  not  be  unseason¬ 
able  :  “  Do  not  beggar  your  fine  prairie  land  quite  so  fa.st,  even 
for  the  sake  of  your  cousin  John  Bull.”  Well-informed  persons 
believe  that  Transatlantic  farms  and  their  cultivators  will  ere  long 
weary  of  sending  wheat  at  the  present  low  prices  to  Europe,  and 
of  thereby  enabling  John  Bull  to  live  in  luxury  as  a  parlour 
boarder  at  their  expense.*  And  they  further  hold  that  the  price 
of  both  bread  and  meat  will  in  time  rise  gradually  and  naturally 
without  State  intervention. 

Such  predictions  are  slow  of  fulfilment,  and  may  even  never 
come  to  pass,  but  if  the  price  of  food  in  this  country  should  ever 
be  thus  raised,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  result  in  our 

'  The  Report  (1892)  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  speaks 
thus  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  cereals :  “  Tlie  American  fanner  is  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  every  effort  to  extricate  himself  sinks  him  deeper  in  the  mire  of 
failure.  The  only  proper  course  lies  in  a  reduction  of  acreage  and  production,  to 
meet  the  demand  of  domestic  con.sumption.  The  conditions  which  have  at  last 
overwhelmed  cotton  growers  now  threaten  wheat  growers,  and  unless  there  is  a 
siteedy  reduction  by  choice,  there  will  be  u  reduction  by  force  of  circumstances.” 
Sec  Times,  Dec.  19. 
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working  men  being  compelled  to  live  less  well  than  they  do  now, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  increased  prices  can  result  in 
anything  except  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food. 
The  supposition  of  course  is  that  higher  prices  to  the  employer 
will  lead  to  higher  wages  to  the  employed,  and,  to  some  extent, 
this  may  be  the  case.  In  the  mean  time,  though  the  English 
peasantry  undoubtedly  compare  favourably  with  the  peasantry 
of  other  European  nations,  and  live  on  a  superior  scale  to  those 
of  most  other  nationalities,  yet  there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  in  England  would  be  stronger  and  healthier,  and 
would  live  longer  and  work  better,  could  they  obtain  still  more 
plentiful  and  more  suitable  food.  With  this  conviction  presented 
to  our  minds,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  countenance  can  be  given  to 
any  measures  which  would  have  the  effect  of  artificially  raising 
the  price  of  food.  On  abundant  supplies  of  cheap  and  suitable 
food  depends  the  physical,  and  as  a  consequence  in  great  measure, 
the  moral,  welfare  of  our  men,  women,  and  children,  and  their 
contentedness  as  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects. 

It  is  therefore  out  of  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  way 
to  check  by  State  regulations  the  supply  of  the  first  necessary 
of  life,  but  let  other  and  more  hopeful  efforts  be  made  to  improve 
the  undoubtedly  depressed  condition  which  has  overtaken  all 
the  clas.ses  who  depend  upon  agriculture.  Better  cottage  accom¬ 
modation,  regulations  for  public-houses,  encouragement  of  thrift, 
readjustment  of  rates,  co-operation  with  local  authorities  in 
enforcing  statutes  against  the  sale  of  adulterated  produce, — these 
are  some  among  the  many  openings  for  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  our  agricultuml  labouring  cleisses  which  lie 
before  us,  and  claim  our  thoughts  and  energies. 

But  such-like  schemes,  however  beneficial  to  the  labourers, 
would  bring  comparatively  little  direct  benefit  to  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  land ;  some  of  them  would,  in  fact, 
carry  with  them  an  increased  burden  of  expenditure.  Other 
schemes,  however,  may  be  carried  out  which  would  directly 
benefit  landowners  as  well  as  labourers.  Some  of  the  capital 
which  is  annually  invested  in  developing  the  resources  of  distant 
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and  foreign  lands,  might  surely  be  advantageously  employed  at 
home,  and  might  be  made  to  yield  fair  interest  on  the  outlay. 
Men  of  capacity  will  seldom  devote  themselves  to  working  a 
farm  of  a  few  hundred  acres.  But  the  case  is  different  when  a 
company  or  syndicate  will  combine  to  farm  some  five  or  six 
thousand  acres.  In  that  case  the  company  would  select  a 
manager  who  understands  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming — 
the  buying  and  selling  of  stock,  the  management  of  labourers, 
the  amount  of  farm  work  that  an  able-bodied  man  can  do  in  a 
day.  Such  a  manager  will  disturb  the  already  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  farms  as  little  as  possible — he  will  appoint  the  best 
labourers  to  be  foremen  on  the  land,  above  all  avoiding  centra¬ 
lization  or  anything  that  would  impede  possible  future  re-sub¬ 
division,  he  will  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  entire  business  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  control  of  the  labour  bill. 

While  politicians  theorize  and  Parliaments  legislate,  let 
practical  men,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  whether  wide  or  narrow, 
set  himself  to  the  congenial  task  of  carrying  out  any  one  or  more 
of  the  many  existing  beneficial  projects  which  may  most  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  his  judgment.  Politicians,  however  eloquent 
they  may  be,  often  appear  to  many  of  us  to  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
when  speaking  on  public  platforms,  where  they  are  too  often 
found  bidding  against  one  another  for  popularity  by  making 
extravagant  and  illusory  promises  to  the  labourers.  But  these 
same  men,  when  put  to  the  soberer  task  of  serving  on  com¬ 
missions  or  committees,  will  take  infinite  pains  to  gather 
together  fair  and  accurate  information.  In  no  country  are 
such  inquiries  more  widely  or  more  advantageously  used  than 
in  England,  and  no  project  is  considered  ripe  for  legislation 
which  has  not  been  inquired  into  before  some  such  tribunal. 
Let  the  young  men  who  are  to  become  the  future  squires  of 
the  country,  and  the  far  more  numerous  class  who  are  to 
become  professional  men,  and,  above  all,  let  the  clergy  who 
are  to  minister  in  our  parishes,  give  a  careful  and  patient 
investigation  to  those  blue-books  which  deal  with  projects  for 
the  social  progress  of  the  people. 

That  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  making  this  kind  of  study 
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a  special  feature  of  its  work,  is  evidence  of  the  good  sense  which 
directs  its  course.  While  books  are  studied,  opportunities  of 
following  the  progress  of  practical  work,  wherever  it  may  be 
carried  out  on  the  best  system,  should  not  be  neglected.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  inspection  by  the  Rev.  J.  Carter,  of 
Pusey  House,  Oxford,  to  the  neighbouring  villages  round  my 
home,  that  I  was  asked  to  write  an  account  of  projects  which 
had  been  carried  some  way  towards  success  in  these  parishes. 
Our  American  friends  believe  that  young  industries  require  the 
protecting  hand  of  the  State  till  such  time  as  they  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  I  give  my  adhesion  to  a  somewhat 
similtu'  creed  with  regard  to  social  and  benevolent  projects  in 
this  country.  That  the  protecting  hand  should  belong  to  the 
individual  rather  than  to  the  State  is  a  distinct  gain,  but  the 
fostering  care  at  first,  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  needed. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  associations  and  societies 
which  have  been  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  have  been 
framed,  and  in  their  early  stages  supported,  by  those  who  person¬ 
ally  will  probably  never  benefit  by  them.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  this  to  call  for  special  pride.  To  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  your  neighbour  is  one  of  the  instincts  common  to  humanity. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  leisured  or  educated  classes  exist  in  large 
numbers  in  England,  and  the  instinct  of  benevolence  is  largely 
developed  among  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the 
upper  classes  in  England,  want  of  active  benevolence  or  of  interest 
in  their  poorer  neighbours  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  Both 
education  and  disposition  encourage  these  feelings,  and  public 
opinion,  which  in  this  country  is  a  force  of  enormous  power, 
promotes  it.  Americans,  who  are  shrewd  observers,  have  not 
failed  to  notice  and  to  comment  upon  this  tendency,  which  raises 
up  a  feeling  of  admiration  among  them.  A  certain  sect  of 
Radicals  would  prefer  that  the  people  should  adhere  to  old  and 
wasteful  practices  rather  than  use  a  remedy  emanating  from  the 
Hall  or  the  Parsonage.  It  is  disheartening  to  find  disinterested 
efforts,  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  without  pauperizing  them,  meeting  with  jealousy  and 
discouragement  instead  of  support  from  those  who  call  them- 
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selves  the  labourers’  friends.  But  this  should  not  di.scourage 
the  landlords  or  the  clergy  in  their  endeavours  to  solve  satis¬ 
factorily  the  many  problems  of  rural  life.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  all  these  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  a  few 
present  themselves  to  my  mind  as  specially  calling  for  reform. 
For  instance,  the  want  of  intelligence  and  foresight  with  which 
the  marketing  of  the  poorer  classes  is  carried  on  in  our  villages 
is  a  matter  that  requires  investigating  and  remedying,  and  in 
no  direction  can  a  man  blessed  with  time  and  means  better  turn 
his  attention. 

Those  who  buy  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell  are  unfortunately 
generally  not  those  who  live  on  the  land  and  cultivate  the  farms. 
The  downs  are  covered  with  sheep  and  the  pasture-lands  with 
cattle.  There  is  abundance  of  milk  which  goes  every  day  to 
London,  but  frequently  not  a  pint  of  it  can  be  purchased  in  the 
localities  from  whence  it  comes.  Until  the  meat  stores  were 
started  in  this  district,  not  a  morsel  of  mutton  or  even  a  pound 
of  suet  could  find  its  way  into  the  labourers’  kitchens  without 
their  going  to  the  neighbouring  town  to  fetch  it,  and  the  bacon 
there  bought  came  generally  from  America.  In  all  these  matters 
the  labourer  has  been  ill  used,  but  more  from  apathy  and  a  lack  of 
thoughtful  consideration  than  from  any  other  caase.  What  appeal's 
to  be  wanting  is  a  large  increase  of  co-operative  institutions, 
factories  as  well  as  stores,  where  capable  men  should  have  charge 
of  works  for  grinding  and  dressing  wheat,  making  butter,  baking 
bread,  purveying  meat,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  etc.  The  storekeepers 
should  be  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  in  all  cases  should  have 
fixed  salaries,  with  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  done. 
The  local  tradesmen  would  in  many  cases  become  the  managers 
of  the  co-operative  stores.  The  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
the  principle  of  co-operation  are,  as  yet,  far  from  understood  by 
our  village  communities.  That  which  militates  most  seriou.sly 
against  the  adoption  of  co-operative  stores  is  the  pernicious  and 
almost  universal  habit  of  dealing  on  a  system  of  credit,  which  too 
often  leaves  the  labourer  in  the  hands  of  the  local  tradesman. 

The  extraordinarily  low  price  at  which  wheat  is  now  selling  in 
the  market  has  not  brought  to  the  labouring  class  the  benefit 
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that  would,  under  a  better  system,  accompany  it.  The  labourer 
is  frequently  in  debt  to  the  baker,  and  the  latter  as  frequently 
in  debt  to  the  miller,  the  consequence  being  that  bread,  which 
should  be  good  and  cheap,  is  frequently  bad  and  dear.  Not  a 
sack  of  the  best  wheat,  either  foreign  or  English,  finds  its  way 
into  the  oven  of  a  village  bake-house.  While  modem  machines 
and  inventions  have  added  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
baking,  the  primitive  and  wasteful  system  is  still  adopted  in 
nearly  all  our  small  bake-houses.  A  small  outlay  of  capital  for 
constructing  better  bakeries  throughout  the  country  would  very 
shortly  repay  the  outlay.  The  bakery  which  has  been  put  up 
in  the  village  of  Ardington,  and  which  was  constructed  of  a  size 
supposed  to  be  adequate  for  the  population,  has  already  had  its 
machinery  doubled,  and  the  dividend  which  was  last  paid  to  the 
customers  is  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  purchases.  The  best  flour 
only  is  used,  no  manual  labour  is  employed,  and  the  price  of  the 
bread  is  less  than  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  bakers,  the 
quartern  loaf  being  sold  for  4^d.,  while  the  neighbouring  shops 
generally  charge  od.  The  following  are  the  charges  and  profits 
of  the  business  : — 

EXPENSES,  PER  WEEK. 


£«.(/.  £  $.  d. 

Wages  (Rent  free)  . .  . .  . .  ..226 

Forage  for  Horse  ..  ..  ..  ..  12  0 

Fuel  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  0 

Rent  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  80 

Rates  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  10 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  ..  . .  9  0 

Oil  for  Engine  and  Shop  . .  . .  . .  4  8 

Yeast  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5  0 

Salt  .  10 

Potatoes  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3  9 

Stationery,  Books,  and  Postage  . .  . .  16 

Kneading  Machine  and  Engine,  Interest  on 
Capital  expended  for  . .  . .  . .  2  0 

Interest  on  Share  Capital  . .  . .  . .  16 

15  Sacks  of  Flour  at  24<.  per  sack  . .  . .  18  0  0 

-  £23  1  11 


RECEIPTS,  PER  WEEK. 

15  Sacks  Flour  at  94  Loaves  per  sack,  at  4i<f.  per  loaf  . .  26  8  9 

Profits  on  Bread,  per  week  . .  . .  . .  . .  3  6  10 

Add  Profits  on  Cakes,  etc.,  per  week  . .  . .  . .  10  0 


ToUl  Profit  ..  £3  16  10 
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This  calculation  is  intended  to  show  that  the  present  low  price 
of  wheat  can  be  better  utilized  than  is  now  the  case. 

Co-operation,  which  has  made  so  much  progress  in  the  North, 
has,  as  I  have  already  said,  made  but  comparatively  little 
progress  in  the  Southern  Counties.  The  main  principles 
generally  adopted  in  co-operative  societies  are,  1st — that  all 
goods  are  sold  for  ready  money  only ;  2nd — that  the  ordinary 
market  prices  of  the  district  are  charged ;  and  3rd — that  the 
profits  are  divided  among  the  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purcha.ses.  Upon  these  principles,  known  as 
the  Rochdale  system,  the  stores  at  Ardington  have  been 
established,  but  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
purchasers,  the  shareholders  taking  only  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
of  4  per  cent.  If  the  stores  had  done  nothing  beyond  establish¬ 
ing  a  ready -money  system,  they  would  have  accomplished  much. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this,  for  they  give  an  additional 
guarantee  that  the  articles  supplied  are  of  the  best  quality,  for 
the  manager,  being  a  paid  servant  of  the  company,  has  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  sell  anything  except  superior  articles.  The  managers 
of  the  stores,  having  direct  access  to  wholesale  markets,  have  the 
best  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  best  supplies  for  their 
customers. 

When  the  stores  were  first  started,  the  demands  of  the  village 
people  were  almost  invariably  for  American  produce,  such  as 
bacon,  tinned  meats,  cheese,  etc.,  it  appearing  to  be  the  habit 
and  the  interest  of  the  small  tradespeople  to  deal  more  in  these 
articles  than  in  native  produce,  the  former  being  cheaper  and 
leaving  more  room  for  a  profit.  The  taste  of  our  customers,  how¬ 
ever,  now  goes  in  the  direction  of  English  produce,  and  American 
tinned  meats  and  bacon  are  rejected  for  English  bacon  and  the  less 
choice  parts  of  fresh  meat,  which  are  far  better,  and,  in  the  end, 
more  economical.  A  butcher’s  shop  is  associated  with  the  co¬ 
operative  stores,  which  is  supplied  with  prime  meat  from  the 
adjoining  farms,  the  labourers  thus  being  customers  of  the  farmer 
or  landlord  on  whose  land  they  work.  The  unsold  parts  of  the 
meat  are  made  into  sausages,_which  are  very  popular,  and  require 
only  the  simplest  cooking. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  said  recently  about  the  Bishop  of 
Chester’s  scheme  for  model  public-houses.  Before  the  Bishop 
held  his  first  meeting  at  Chester,  a  public-house  had  already 
been  for  some  time  working  in  these  parishes  on  similar  lines, 
the  principle  being  that  the  manager,  having  a  fixed  salary,  has 
not  only  no  interest  in  pushing  his  liquor  trade,  but  the  reverse, 
for  he  can  make  a  small  profit  on  the  sale  of  coffee  and  tea  and 
soup.  The  profits  of  the  public-house,  after  paying  rent  and 
taxes,  have  been  utilized  in  improving  the  public  room,  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  usual  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  this  instance, 
although  nothing  has  been  done  towards  bringing  the  public- 
house  under  municipal  control,  yet  a  considerable  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  that  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
Bishop  of  Chester’s  first  idea,  namely  to  run  a  tavern  in  the 
interests  of  temperance,  a  task  which  I  believe  to  be  easier  than 
may  at  first  appear.  There  are  many  things  that  promote 
sociability  besides  the  drinking  of  beer  and  spirits.  Where  the 
surroundings  are  cheerful  and  the  air  clear  and  warm,  as  is 
the  case  on  the  continent,  people  will  sit  round  little  tables 
in  the  open  air  and  make  merry  over  the  lightest  possible 
refreshment.  Our  climate  precludes  such  open-air  enjoyment, 
but  we  can  do  much  in  substitution  for  it.  Village  club- 
rooms  and  reading-rooms  where  beer  is  prohibited  have 
generally  been  found  to  be  failures.  The  only  place  where 
friendly  sociability  seems  to  flourish  is  the  village  tavern.  The 
sole  attraction,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  on  beer¬ 
drinking.  The  rooms  should  be  light  and  airy,  well  warmed, 
well  furnished  with  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  food  and 
other  drinks  as  well  as  beer  should  be  provided. 

The  question  may  be  asked — from  whence  is  the  money  to 
come  to  pay  for  these  requirements  ?  My  answer,  gained  by  my 
experience  in  keeping  a  village  public-house,  is  that  the  profits 
of  the  trade  can  amply  provide  them,  but  not,  I  admit,  if  the 
present  inordinate  number  of  public-houses  is  retained.  Those 
that  are  incapable  of  improvement  from  sanitary  and  other 
causes  should  be  closed,  moderate  compensation  for  loss  of  trade 
being  given.  The  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Bill 
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brought  in  by  the  late  Government  for  diminishing  the  number 
of  public-houses  was,  in  my  estimation,  a  national  misfortune. 

Questions  such  as  these,  and  social  subjects  generally,  should 
be  discussed  with  the  labourers,  and  endeavours  made  to 
enlighten  and  interest  them  in  the  leading  social  topics  of  the 
day  as  well  as  in  matters  which  immediately  concern  them. 
The  readiest  opportunity  of  doing  this  is  on  the  occasion  of 
some  simple  form  of  hospitality,  such  as  an  occasional  dinner, 
when  many  things  can  be  said,  information  given,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  made  which  are  always  on  such  occasions  found  to  be 
taken  in  good  part.  Great  benefit  has  been  found  to  arise  in 
this  parish  from  an  annual  dinner  of  all  the  cottagers,  at  which 
are  gathered  together  all  ranks,  from  the  landlord  and  clergy 
downwards.  Country  labourers  are  often  in  the  dark  con¬ 
cerning — and  consequently  misinterpret — the  aims  and  objects 
of  what  is  done  for  them.  The  confidence  of  the  working  man 
can  only  be  gradually  obtained  by  his  employer.  The  great 
object  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  reserve,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  landlords  and  labourers  have  the  same  interests, 
and  are  working  together  for  the  same  ends. 

Owing  to  circumstances,  not  of  my  own  creating,  the  large 
farms  in  the  two  parishes  of  Lockinge  and  Aldington  have  been 
thrown  on  my  hands,  and  without  ever  turning  out  a  tenant, 
I  have  gradually  found  myself  the  cultivator  of  nearly  five 
thousand  acres.  The  rent  of  the  land  and  interest  on  capital 
has  been  punctually  paid.  The  valuation  on  the  stock  shows  a 
heavy  loss,  which,  however,  may  not  be  realized  in  the  event  of 
prices  recovering  between  now  and  next  October.  If  Parliament 
should  in  the  future  relieve  me  or  my  successors  of  the  estate  I 
now  own,  for  the  purpo.se  of  “ nationalizing”  the  land,  they  will 
have  to  reckon  with  a  very  large  bill — though  not  larger  in 
proportion  than  that  incurred  by  other  landlords — for  money 
spent  on  the  up-keep  of  the  estate,  and  on  necessary  improve¬ 
ments.  The  disadvantage,  however,  of  “  nationalizing  ”  the  land 
is  that  it  would  be  enormously  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation, 
unless  the  community  immediately  reverses  its  policy,  and  begins 
again  to  sell  what  it  has  bought.  Rich  people  will  alwa3’^8  give 
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more  for  land  than  it  is  worth  for  cultivation,  and  1  would  ask 
why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so;  and,  moreover,  I 
should  like  to  know  why  the  county  council,  or  whatever  the 
representative  body  may  be,  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  bad 
bargain  by  letting  land  when  they  could  make  a  good  bargain 
by  selling  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  land¬ 
lord  cultivating  his  own  land,  the  closer  relation  which  it 
establishes  between  the  landlord  and  his  labourers  is  an  unmixed 
good.  In  order  to  more  thoi*oughly  associate  them  in  this 
feeling  of  joint  interest,  a  rough-and-ready  system  of  profit- 
sharing  has  been  established,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  an 
annual  “  bonus  ”  given,  proportionately,  to  the  managers,  the  fore¬ 
men,  and  the  labourers.  This  has  been  distributed  at  the  time 
when  the  farm  accounts  are  made  up.  During  the  last  five  years 
a  gross  sum  of  £1280  has  been  thus  distributed,  which  has 
averaged  from  £2  to  £3  a  head  per  annum,  but  vary ing  according 
to  the  profits  of  the  year.  I  consider  myself  amply  repaid  by 
the  increase  of  interest  and  zeal  which  the  men  show  in  their 
work,  and  I  believe  that  some  system  of  this  kind — whereby  the 
labourer  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  a  human  machine, 
paid  so  much  for  so  many  hours’  w^ork,  w'hether  it  is  done  con¬ 
scientiously  and  intelligently,  or  negligently  and  indifferently, 
but  that  he  has  a  practical  and  tangible  interest  in  the  successful 
working  of  the  farm — might  be  largely  extended,  with  profit 
alike  to  employer  and  employed. 

My  object  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  these  pages,  is  to 
show  that  what  I  have  attempted  in  various  ways  to  do  on 
a  small  scale  in  these  parishes  w'ould,  if  carried  out  throughout 
the  country,  greatly  modify  the  existing  conditions  of  rural  life. 
The  tendency  both  of  owners  and  occupiers  is  to  send  their 
produce  to  the  great  centres  of  population,  thus  denuding  the 
villagers  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  can  only  be  procured 
by  labourers  or  their  wives  going  long  distances  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  or  by  a  process  of  bringing  back  the  goods,  at 
retail  prices,  to  the  small  village  shops,  where  the  articles 
furnished  are  often  stale,  V>ad,  and  dear.  The  interests  of 
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all  classes  would  be  better  promoted  if  landowners  and  farmers 
would  endeavour  to  create  around  their  own  homes  a  market 
supported  by  the  mechanics  and  labourers  of  the  district, 
who  would  become  the  farmers’  best  customers.  The  object 
in  view  is ,  to  develope  village  life,  making  each  large  village 
an  independent,  self-supporting  centre,  where  all  necessary 
industries  can  be  carried  on,  and  where  men  earning  good 
wages  can  become  customers  of  the  farmers  for  whom  they 
work.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  against  village  life, 
the  stream  setting  into  big  towns.  Those,  however,  who  look 
ahead,  can  perceive  signs  of  a  possible  turn  in  the  tide.  Village 
life  is  becoming  more  attractive,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  it.  The  high  scale  of  union  wages  in  towns 
will  promote  the  employment  of  village  artisans,  such  as  brick¬ 
layers,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  etc.,  who  are  not  bound  by 
union  rules.^ 

In  offering  these  few  remarks  to  the  readers  of  the  Economic 
Review,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  only  covered  the  fringe  of 
the  questions  which  concern  our  “  daily  bread.”  They  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  questions  of  all  others  which  most  nearly 
touch  the  community,  especially  that  class  with  which  I  am 
chiefly  concerned,  namely,  the  agricultural  population.  In  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  latter,  a  most  extraordinary  doctrine  is 
promulgated,  which  plainly  stated  amounts  to  this — that  food  is 
too  cheap,  and  must  be  made  dearer.  This  doctrine  only 
requires  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  condemned.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  gravity  of  events  which  have 
of  late  greatly  disturbed  the  habits  and  traditions  of  our 
oldest  industry.  If  Heaven  were  to  rain  wheat  upon  these 
islands  as  it  did  manna  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  we  should 
give  up  growing  wheat ;  but  we  should  produce  something  else 
in  its  stead.  The  result  would  be  a  higher  and  more  varied 
standard  of  living,  and  the  poor  man’s  diet  would  be  enlarged 

*  See  evidence  given  by  London  builders  before  Labour  Commission,  Nov.  22, 
1892,  to  the  effect  that  men  engaged  in  constructive  trades— builders,  masons,  and 
joiners— do  not  do  more  than  half  the  work  in  an  hour  now  as  compared  with  what 
they  did  thirty  years  ago,  wages  having  in  the  same  time  greatly  increased. 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  rich  man’s  table.  Even  as  things  are 
now,  a  man  can  dine  to-day  upon  bread,  soup,  and  meat,  at  the 
same  cost  for  which,  in  bygone  days,  he  could  obtain  only  bread 
and  potatoes.  Witness  the  improvement  in  the  diet  of  soldiers 
without  any  increase  in  cost. 

To  rescue  the  whole,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
verbial  thirty-eight  millions  sterling  which  leave  this  country 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  products,  such  as  bacon, 
butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  to  distribute  this  sum  among  our 
own  villages  and  homesteads,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  successors 
of  the  great  men  who  lifted  agriculture  out  of  the  despondency 
into  which  it  had  fallen  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  But  to 
accomplish  this  there  must  be  a  plan  of  action  as  complete  and 
well  thought  out  as  that  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  a 
foreign  country.  France  might  as  well  attempt  to  reconquer 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  as  England  to 
lay  hands  upon  this  wealth  without  a  thoroughly  organized  plan 
of  campaign.  Englishmen  do  not  require  to  be  instructed  how 
to  reclaim  deserts  or  to  colonize  distant  lands,  but  they  do 
require  to  be  taught  how  to  utilize  the  enormous  wealth  and 
power  at  their  command  for  the  full  development  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  own  soil.  For  instruction  in  this  they  cannot 
do  better  than  study  the  example  of  our  Australian  Colonies, 
whose  spirit  of  enterprise  has  led  them  to  build  factories,  to 
start  a  fleet  of  specially  constructed  vessels,  and  to  spend  large 
sums  in  “  bonusses  ”  in  order  to  become  the  chief  purveyors  of 
food  for  England. 

In  advocating,  as  I  have  done  in  this  paper,  the  advantages 
of  large  farms,  managed  with  ample  capital,  and  a  professional 
training,  I  do  not  in  any  way  depart  from  the  opinion  I  have 
always  held  in  favour  of  Small  Holdings.  These  two  modes  of 
cultivating  land  fall  in  admirably  together,  and  even  assist  one 
another.  What  the  small  farmer  lacks  in  capital,  he  makes  up 
for  by  his  own  industry  and  that  of  his  family,  and  by  having 
no  labour  bill.  The  land  occupiers  who  have  been  most  hard 
hit  in  these  days  are  those  who  fall  between  two  stools,  having 
neither  capital  sufficient  for  working  large  farms,  nor  the  habits 
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of  personal  industry  which  would  enable  them  to  work  small 
farms  with  their  own  hands.  These  remarks  do  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  main  body  of  the  British  tenant  fanners,  whose 
trials  have  undoubtedly  been  severe,  but  whose  courage  and 
industry  have  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  With  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  their  fellow -suft’erers,  the  landowners,  they 
will,  I  cannot  doubt,  be  able  to  weather  the  storm,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  honourable  position  in  the  ancient  and  important 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  even  to  these  I  would 
say  that,  unless  they  attend  to  the  small  industries  of  farming, 
they  will  be  beaten  by  those  below  them  as  well  as  by  foreign 
competitors. 
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EDWARD  VANSITTART  NEALE 
AS  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST. 

Edward  VANSITTART  NEALE  died  on  September  I7th, 
in  London,  at  his  son’s  house,  and  was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Bisham,  on  Thames  bank.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
Loudon  paper  except  the  Daily  Chronicle  noticed  the  fact.  His 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  “  obituary  of  distinguished  persons  " 
of  the  Tintes.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Laureate’s 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  no  more  noteworthy  group  of 
mourners  had  gathered  round  any  English  gi-ave  for  many  yeara 
than  that  W'hich  met  in  Bisham  Churchyard.  For  behind,  and  in 
respectful  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  family,  stood  repre.senta- 
tives  of  all  the  sections  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  who  had  come 
to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  loving  respect  to  their  chief  oflScer. 
“  Besides  the  family,”  wrote  one  of  these  to  me — 

were  other  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  and  tenants.  They  had  given 
husband,  father,  and  friend  a  sacrifice  for  us  co-operators,  who  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  seemed  to  hang  over 
all  a  great  sorrow,  but  a  satisfaction  that  a  great  work  bad  been 
done.” 

By  the  side  of  this  testimony  from  the  founder  and  manager  of 
one  of  the  best  and  soundest  of  the  Einglish  Productive  Associa¬ 
tions,  I  will  put  that  of  one  of  the  foremost  social  students  and 
reformers  of  Europe,  Professor  Brentano,  of  the  University  of 
Munich.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  on  September  23rd — 

“  It  is  with  great  emotion  1  have  read  in  the  newspapers  that  E.  V. 
Neale  is  dead.  He  was  a  unique  man,  such  as  only  a  free  country  can 
produce — a  hero  and  a  saint.  His  memory  even  will  be  a  treasure  for 
England.  Of  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  bring  the 
soeial  evolution  in  England  into  a  {waceful  way,  his  will  stand  foremost. 
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His  practical  life  has  done  more  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  classes  and 
the  masses  than  volumes  written  bj  others.  Nevertheless,  for  him  it  was 
best  to  die  now.  I  do  not  think  he  would  ever  have  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Co-operative  movement  into  the  way  of  unselfish  brotherhood, 
of  which  he  was  the  living  example  ;  and  better  for  him  to  die  with 
unbroken  faith.” 

“  A  hero  and  a  saint !  ”  Startling  words,  surely,  in  these  days, 
and  in  our  England.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  in  my  time,  we 
English  have  been  deeply  enough  moved  to  say  “  Amen  ”  to 
such  an  estimate ;  as  when  Livingstone’s  bones  were  brought  from 
Central  Africa  to  the  Abbey,  or  the  news  of  Gordon’s  death  was 
telegraphed  from  Upper  Egypt.  But  these  men  had  played  their 
parts  in  great  public  affairs  on  a  wide  stage ;  the  eyes  of  the 
world  had  been  on  them  for  years ;  they  had  confronted  again 
and  again,  and  had  triumphed  over,  perils  of  sword  and  famine 
and  pestilence,  perils  in  the  camp,  in  the  city,  in  the  wilderness, 
the  fame  of  which  had  echoed  over  Christendom.  We  English 
keep  our  enthusiasm  for  such  careers  as  these,  and  are  chary 
even  then  of  writing  “  hero  and  saint  ”  on  any  man’s  tomb. 
“  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  That  still,  thank 
God,  is  England’s  call  to  her  children,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  heard  and  obeyed  it,  though  with  tottering  .steps,  reward 
enough  for  any  of  her  sons. 

“  Hero  and  saint !  ”  No  Englishman  could  have  written  them 
of  one  unknown  in  the  political,  or  religious,  or  literary  world, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent — to  use  Professor  Brentano’s  own 
words — in  the  effort  “to  bring  the  .social  evolution  in  England 
into  a  peaceful  w'ay.”  That  they  should  have  been  used  of  Neale, 
without  he.sitation,  by  a  German  professor,  whose  life  has  been 
given  to  the  study,  in  many  lands,  of  the  great  upheaval  of  our 
time,  when,  as  I  suppose  all  Christians  see  clearly  enough,  the 
Lord  has  come  down  to  trouble  the  social  waters,  and  that  either 
by  peaceful  evolution,  or  through  “  blood  and  fire,  and  vapour  of 
smoke,”  a  new  social  life  is  to  be  bom  for  the  nations, — is  surely 
a  fact  which  it  must  be  worth  while  for  us  to  look  at  carefully 
and  try  to  understand.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  such 
help  as  I  can  to  any  who  may  care  to  pursue  this  study. 
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What  Tennyson  has  said  of  kings  and  hinds  was  emphatically 
true  of  Neale,  who  was  one  of  those 

“  To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough, 

Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  his  work  be  done  ;  but  being  done, 

Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 

Come  as  they  will  ;  and  many  a  time  they  come 

Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth." 

No  knight  of  the  Round  Table — not  Arthur  himself — could  have 
been  more  loyal  to  the  work  “  in  the  allotted  field  ”  which  was 
given  him  to  plough,  than  he.  But  happily  for  him,  and,  I  am 
sanguine  to  believe,  for  industrial  England — though  his  work 
was  never  done;  though  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Congress  of  last  year,  he  wrote,  "  I  have  given 
up  the  hope  of  directly  obtaining  our  objects  through  the  present 
Union  ” — “  visions  of  the  day  ”  came  to  him  still  as  freshly  as  they 
had  come  forty  years  ago,  when  he  first  set  his  hand  to  give 
them  shape  and  form  in  this  workaday  world. 

I  have  already  in  this  Review  spoken  of  the  formation  of 
the  “  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men’s  Associations,”  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Maurice,  so  will  only  remind  readers  that 
the  first  Working  Tailors’  Association  was  started  in  Castle  Street, 
in  February,  1850.  Neale’s  attention  was  called  by  an  advei-tise- 
ment  to  this  association.  He  at  once  visited  it ;  heard  of  the 
parent  society;  joined  it,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Council  of  Promoters  before  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  when  the  Christian  Socialist  newspaper  was  started,  with 
Mr.  Ludlow  as  editor,  to  be  their  organ  in  the  press  for  “  dif¬ 
fusing  the  principles  of  co-operation  as  the  practical  application 
of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry.” 

On  looking  back  over  the  forty-two  years,  Neale’s  joining  the 
Council  grows  in  significance  to  me — assumes,  indeed,  an  impor¬ 
tance  which  quite  escaped  us  at  the  time.  It  became  clear  at 
once  that  he  was  quite  as  much  in  earnest  as  any  of  the  Council, 
and  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  theory,  which 
none  of  us  but  Mr.  Ludlow  could  claim,  for  he  had  studied  and 
had  at  his  finger-ends  the  history  of  every  system  of  socialism 
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which  had  been  tried,  here  or  on  the  continent.  Again,  with  the 
exception  of  our  principal,  he  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
Council  by  twelve  years  and  upwards,  and  was  a  man  of  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune,  whereas  the  rest  of  us  were  almost  without 
exception  poor,  and  dependent  on  our  professions. 

Now,  hitherto  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Promoters  had  been 
cautious  and  tentative,  confined,  indeed,  to  the  starting  of  small 
productive  associations  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  bakers,  who 
could  be  mainly  supported  in  the  first  instance  by  the  custom  of 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  over  which  the  Council  could 
exercise  active  supervision  and,  when  necessary,  control.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  promoters  were  already  widely  known  amongst 
the  London  workpeople,  and  were  also  in  correspondence  with 
the  pioneers  of  Rochdale,  and  the  few  scattered  societies  in  the 
north,  which  had  been  started  on  the  same  lines,  applications 
for  advances  of  capital  to  groups  of  artisans,  wishing  to  start  or 
already  at  work ;  for  advice  as  to  rules ;  as  to  the  position  of 
associates  with  respect  to  joint  funds  and  property ;  and  other 
legal  questions,  were  pouring  in  upon  them.  To  this  pressure 
from  outside  they  had,  however,  scarcely  yielded.  Now  all  this 
was  changed,  the  new  member,  in  sporting  phrase,  forcing  the 
running.  He  at  once  founded  the  first  London  Co-operative 
Stores,  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  advanced  the 
capital  required  to  start  two  Working  Builders’  Associations,  one 
of  which  he  set  to  work  on  his  own  new  house  in  Hill  Street. 
He  then  established  a  “  Central  Co-operative  Agency,”  also  with 
an  office  in  Charlotte  Street,  for  the  use  of  all  the  associations, 
“  where  all  applications  should  be  made,  and  to  which  it  is  re¬ 
quested  that  all  information  be  sent.”  Now,  the  setting-up  of 
this  agency,  which  had  been  done  on  Neale’s  own  responsibility, 
without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Promoters,  though 
the  question  had  been  discussed  at  several  of  their  meetings,  was 
the  first  note  of  a  divergence  in  the  co-operative  movement,  and 
that  divergence  has  gone  on  to  this  day.  The  agency  was,  so  far 
as  the  then  state  of  the  law  would  allow,  an  anticipation  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies.  Its  constitution,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  first  looked  forward  to  developments  which  they 
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have  not  yet  reached  in  1892 ;  but  undoubtedly  its  first  object  was 
to  organize  and  stimulate  consumption,  by  providing  a  central 
society  through  which  the  stores  could  obtain  all  their  supplies 
on  the  best  wholesale  terms.  Thus,  of  course,  “  consumption  ” 
was  pushed  to  the  front,  or,  at  any  rate,  placed  abreast  of  “  pro¬ 
duction,”  on  which  the  attention  of  the  promoters  had  been 
originally  fixed,  and  to  which  their  efforts  had  been,  and  still 
W’ere,  directed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recall  precisely  the  history  of  forty  years 
since,  one’s  memory  is  so  apt  to  be  influenced  by  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  interval.  At  the  same  time,  in  outline  it  is  so 
vividly  before  me  that  I  have  no  fear  of  misleading  readers. 
In  order,  then,  to  get  his  Agency  into  working  shape,  Neale  had 
to  vest  the  whole  property  in  trustees,  and  asked  me  to  join 
him  in  that  capacity.  I  replied  that  I  had  already  risked  as 
much  as  I  had  any  light  to  risk  in  the  associations,  and  could 
take  no  further  liability,  but  that  I  would  join  him,  if  he  liked, 
on  this  understanding,  and  as  a  bare  trustee.  To  this  he  at  once 
agreed,  and  so  the  trust  deed  was  drawn,  and  the  Agency 
started.  It  received  a  warm  welcome,  not  only  from  the 
London  and  Northeni  Associations,  but  from  several  secretaries 
and  leading  men  in  Trades  societies ;  and  with  their  approbation 
an  address  was  signed  to  the  Trades  societies  of  London  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  inviting  them  to  support  it  as 

a  legal  and  financial  institution  for  aiding  the  formation  of  stores 
and  associations,  for  buying  and  selling  on  their  hchalf,  and  ultimately 
for  organizing  credit  and  exchange  between  them.” 

This  address  was  too  much  for  some  of  the  promoters,  who 
had  not  been  consulted  as  to  its  issue,  and  the  question  of  a 
complete  severance  from  the  Agency,  which  would  have  involved 
Neale’s  and  my  own  retirement  from  the  Council,  was  mooted. 
This,  however,  was  summarily  rejected  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  the 
Council  and  Agency  went  on  side  by  side,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  former  were  not  in  any  way  pledged  to  support  the 
latter.  And,  though  personally  we  were  still  on  cordial  terms, 
and  working  loyally  for  the  same  ends,  as  societies  the  gulf 
widened  jwreeptibly  month  l*y  month.  But  while  Neale’s 
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attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Agency,  which  he  moved 
into  larger  premises  in  Oxford  Street,  his  help  to  any  group  of 
b(md  fide  workpeople  who  w^ere  ready  to  accept  the  promoters’ 
model  rules,  was  given  as  freely  as  ever.  One  instance  will  be 
enough,  taken  from  the  Christian  Socialist  of  December  20, 
1851.  The  Bethnal  Green  Weavers’  Association,  started  by  men 
earning  from  Ts.  6d.  to  Qs.  a  week,  wanted  silk  to  work  on. 

“  Mr.  V.  Neale,  whose  generous  assistance  all  our  associations  have 
experienced,  on  hearing  of  the  weavers’  efforts,  and  their  need  of  £50 
to  buy  silk,  gave  at  once  a  draft  for  that  amount !  ” 

Here,  no  doubt,  the  question  will  occur  to  most  readers,  “  Was 
the  man  mad  ?  ”  I  can  only  answer,  “  That  depends  by  what 
test  you  judge  him.”  Yes,  if  you  judge  him  by  the  “Gospel  of 
Mammonism,”  of  which  (as  Sauerteig  tells  us  in  Past  and 
Present)  the  “  somewhat  singular  hell  ”  is  “  the  terror  of  not 
making  money.”  Yes,  again,*  if  (for  instance)  Amos  was  mad 
when  he  answered  Amaziah’s  “  O  thou  seer,  prophesy  no  more 
in  Bethel,”  with  “  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet’s 
son,  but  I  was  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycomore  fruit ; 
and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  said  unto  me. 
Go,  prophesy  unto  My  people  Israel.’.’  For  that  Neale  had 
just  as  real  a  call  to  preach  association  in  England  as  Amos  had 
to  prophesy  against  Jeroboam  and  the  false  worship  at  Bethel,  I 
am,  and  shall  always  remain,  absolutely  convinced.  He  could  no 
more  help  himself  than  any  of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel.  To  try 
to  make  what  I  mean  clear,  I  must  go  on  for  the  moment  some 
twenty-five  years,  to  the  time  when  Neale  was  General  Secretary 
to  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  edited  the  yearly  Congress 
Reports.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  Manchester 
Congress  of  1878  he  took  occasion  to  urge  on  all  members  of  the 
Union,  as 

“a  duty  they  owed  to  themselves  and  to  the  cause,  to  ask  themselves 
seriously  what  they  are  working  for  ?  what  they  want  to  do  ?  and 
how?  For  myself”  (he  went  on),  “I  may  say,  without  arrogance, 
because  1  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  1  have  a  distinct  policy  ;  I  do 
know  definitely  what  I  am  working  for  ;  I  have  made  clear  to  my 
own  mintl  in  their  great  outline:^  what  could  he  done,  and  done  easily. 
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by  this  that  is  called  co-operatioii ;  and  what  cannot  he  done,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  attempted.” 

And  this  was  just  as  true  in  1851  os  it  was  in  1878;  for  he 
knew  what  he  was  working  for  Just  as  clearly  in  the  former  as 
in  the  latter  year,  and  never  swerved  or  hesitated  as  to  the  goal 
or  the  method  of  reaching  it.  As  he  himself  has  expounded 
both  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  I  need  not  repeat  them 
here ;  and  will  only  add  that  they  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  he  advocated  in  the  first  lecture  he  gave  for  the  Council 
of  Promoters  on  The  Characteridic  Features  of  some  of  the 
Leading  Systems  of  Socialism,  afterwards  published  as  a  tract. 

“  ‘  Granteil,’  it  may  no  doubt  be  rejoined,  ‘  but,  even  then,  what  can 
be  said  for  this  lavish  waste  of  money  ;  this  reckless  subsidizing  of 
any  group  of  working  people  who  subscribed  a  few  shillings,  and 
professed  their  readiness  to  start  an  association  in  their  trade  under  a 
certain  set  of  rules  ?  '  Surely  the  cause  was  only  injured  by  making 
this  possible  for  them,  without  insisting  first  on  some  test  that  they 
realized  the  end  they  were  to  work  for,  and  had  sufficient  self-control 
and  staying  power  to  reach  it.” 

Well,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  wisdom,  as  a  general 
rule,  of  Hosea  Biglow’s  aphorism — 

“  Theory  thinks  fact  a  pretty  thing, 

And  wants  the  banns  read  right  ensuing  ; 

But  fact  wu*nt  alius  take  the  ring, 

’Thout  years  of  setting  up  and  wooing.” 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  this,  I  cannot  but 
think,  was  one  of  them.  For,  but  for  this  apparent  recklessness 
and  lavishness  of  Neale’s,  this  devotion  of  himself  and  all  he 
possessed  to  an  ideal  and  a  faith — to  the  ordinary  Englishman 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Economist  foolishness,  if  not  worse 
— I  doubt  if  he  himself  could  ever  have  gained  the  hold  on  the 
co-operative  world  which  he  retained  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
still  more,  whether  the  entire  absence  in  that  co-operative  world 
of  class  jealou-sy  and  distrust — the  most  hopeful  sign,  to  my  mind, 
in  our  stormy  .social  sky — would  ever  have  been  reached. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  story,  this 
divergence  Ijctween  the  agency  and  the  Council  did  not  hinder 
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the  individual  members  from  working  heartily  together  for 
common  ends.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  need  of 
getting  some  legal  recognition  for  the  associations  and  stores. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  they  had  no  protection  for  their  funds, 
either  against  dishonest  members  or  the  outside  public.  For¬ 
tunately,  in  1851,  Mr.  Slaney  had  obtained  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  savings  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  This  committee  might  give  an 
opening  for  putting  the  case  prominently  before  the  public  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  By  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Neale,  Mr. 
Bellenden  Ker  (the  Government  conveyancer,  in  whose  chambers 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  had  been  prepared,  and  whose 
pupil  Mr.  Ludlow  had  been)  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  were  induced  to 
give  evidence ;  which  was  supplemented  by  that  of  themselves 
and  others  of  the  promoters,  and  of  the  managers  of  the  existing 
associations.  The  result  was  that  an  overwhelming  case  was  made 
for  giving  “  these  humble  men,”  as  Mr.  Slaney  called  them,  the 
necessary  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  business.  The  jealousy 
of  the  trading  community  had  not  yet  been  raised,  and  there 
was  no  opposition  in  either  House.  And  so  the  first  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1852, 
under  which  (as  amended  from  time  to  time)  the  stores  and 
associations  obtained  a  legal  status  as  trading  bodies.  It  has 
been  well  called  the  “  Matma  Charta  ”  of  the  labourinj;  class. 

The  passing  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  in 
June,  1852 — followed  as  it  was  by  a  great  outburst  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  counties,  which  practically  removed  the 
centre  from  London — deprived  the  Council  of  Promoters  of 
their  chief  raison  d'etre ;  but  I  doubt  whether  another  im])ortant 
event  in  the  spring  of  that  year  had  not  more  influence  in 
turning  their  active  interest  into  another  channel  of  social 
reform.  This  was  the  great  lock-out  in  the  engineering  trade, 
which  came  about  on  this  wise.  In  1851  the  several  trades 
societies  of  engineers,  machinists,  millwrights,  and  pattern¬ 
makers  were,  after  years  of  negotiation,  brought  together  into 
one  solid  union,  called  “  The  Amalgamated  Society,”  the  first  of 
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its  kind  which  had  been  successfully  formed  in  any  great 
industry.  The  leaders  who  had  effected  this  were  very  able  and 
far-seeing  men ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  rank-and-file  in  this 
aristocracy  of  English  handicrafts,  rather  lost  their  heads,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  new  sensation  of 
having  a  reserve  fund  of  some  £25,000,  and  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  skilled  artisans,  at  their  back.  They  had  been  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  Council  of  Promoters  on  the  possibility  of 
starting  co-operative  engineering  works  with  their  spare  funds ; 
but  this  was  too  slow  a  road  to  “  the  good  time  coming  ”  for 
their  constituents.  For  years  questions  connected  with  over¬ 
time  and  piece-work  had  been  debated  between  the  several 
societies  and  the  engineering  firms  without  any  settlement. 
Now  at  last  the  men  thought  the  hour  was  come  for  carrying 
matters  their  own  way,  and  pressed  their  leaders  into  giving 
notice  that,  unless  their  proposals  were  agreed  to,  their  members 
working  for  two  leading  firms,  one  in  Lancashire  and  one  in 
London,  would  be  called  out  on  New  Year’s  Day,1852.  The  answer 
to  this  demand  was  a  “  lock-out  ”  by  the  Masters’  Society,  which 
included  all  the  leading  engineering  firms  in  the  kingdom.  In 
these  days,  when  every  great  industry  is  organized  for  fighting 
purposes,  and  strikes  and  lock-outs  affecting  thousands  of  men 
are  everj’day  occurrences,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  widespread 
anxiety  and  alarm  with  which  this  great  struggle  was  watched 
in  1852.  A  large  volume  might  have  been  compiled  of  the  lite¬ 
rature  which  it  evoked  ;  one  of  the  aV)lest  contributions  to  which 
was  a  pamphlet  by  Neale,  entitled.  May  I  not  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own  ?  The  Council  took  no  part  in  the  struggle ;  but 
several  of  the  members,  especially  Lord  Goderich  (now  Marquis 
of  Ripon)  and  Mr.  A.  Vansittart,  Neale’s  cousin,  had  intervened 
to  get  the  men  a  fair  hearing.  They  failed,  and  the  battle  was 
fought  out  to  the  bitter  end;  so  resolutely  on  the  men’s  part 
that  their  whole  reserve  fund  was  exhausted,  and  but  for  Lord 
Goderich,  who  advanced  them  £1000  in  the  last  week  before 
the  works  were  reopened,  to  pay  the  stiike  allowances,  the 
Amalgamated  Society  would  have  Vjccome  bankrupt,  and  would 
probably  have  broken  up. 
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The  men  had  been  beaten,  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  Fee 
victis  will  hold  as  long  as  men  will  fight,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  quite  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  union  found 
themselves  excluded  when  the  works  were  reopened.  Mr.  A. 
Vansittart,  Neale’s  cousin  and  a  rich  man,  who  had  taken, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  part  on  the  men’s  side  of  all  the 
Council,  resolved  to  help  them.  He  accordingly  advanced  funds 
to  thirty  of  the  excluded  men  to  take  themselves  and  families 
to  Australia,^  and  leased  an  engineering  shop  at  Mile  End,  where 
he  started  a  large  association.  He  was  not  a  lawyer,  so  entrusted 
all  the  business  arrangements  to  me ;  and  both  he  and  I  scrupu¬ 
lously  kept  from  Neale  what  we  were  doing,  as  we  knew  what 
a  burthen  he  was  already  carrying,  with  the  Agency  and  the 
associations,  and  were  anxious  not  to  increase  it.  Our  well- 
meant  precautions  were  in  vain,  for  he  took  the  Atlas  Works, 
in  Southwark,  where  he  started  a  larger  number  of  men  in 
association  than  ours  at  Mile  End. 

Both  associations  failed  (after  a  brilliant  start,  so  far  as  Mile 
End  was  concerned),  to  our  grievous  disappointment.  We  had 
thought  that  now,  when  the  pick  of  the  artisans  of  England 
had  come  into  association,  we  should  have  great  examples  to 
hold  up  to  our  tailors  and  cobblers,  who  seemed  never  able  to 
get  through  a  month  without  a  crisis.  We  found  the  engineers 
at  least  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  difficult  to  manage,  as  ready 
to  shirk  work,  as  their  humbler  brethren  in  comparatively 
unskilled  trades.  To  cut  the  story  short,  the  Mile  End  shop 
had  to  be  summarily  closed  and  the  association  wound  up  in 
little  more  than  a  year.  Neale,  who  was  more  full  of  a  patience 

‘  In  justice  to  the  engineers  of  that  generation  I  should  add,  that,  though  the 
Mile  End  associates  entirely  ignored  any  joint  or  several  liability  for  the  capital 
advanced  to  start  them  in  business,  those  sent  to  Australia  honourably  paid  the 
whole  sura  advanced  for  their  passage  and  outfit,  with  interest.  I  called  them 
together,  and  put  before  them  for  their  signatures  an  agreement,  by  which  they 
jointly  and  severally  bound  themselves  to  repay  the  whole  sum  with  interest  by 
instalments  extending  over  two  years.  I  explainetl  to  them  that  I  was  not  sure 
whether  such  an  agreement  could  be  enforced  in  Australia,  or  whether  Mr.  Van¬ 
sittart  would  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  enforcing  it  in  the  Colonies,  but  that 
I  relied  on  their  honour  not  to  “run  word.”  The  whole  sum  was  punctually 
repaid,  the  other  twenty-eight  making  up  the  shares  of  one  defaulter,  and  one  of 
their  number  who  had  die<l. — T.  H. 
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verging  on  obstinacy  than  almost  any  man  I  have  ever  known, 
carried  the  Atlas  Works  on  for  several  years,  and  in  the  end 
lost  nearly  as  many  thousands  over  it  as  his  cousin  had  lost 
hundreds  at  Mile  End. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the 
failure  of  the  several  associations  which  he  had  founded,  or 
largely  helped  with  funds.  In  the  end  he  was  also  obliged 
to  close  the  Central  Agency ;  for,  though  it  was  becoming  the 
recognized  medium  through  which  many  of  the  northern 
associations  purchased  their  supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
articles,  the  large  rent  and  outgoings  of  the  Oxford  Street 
premises  still  far  exceeded  the  profits.  But  it  had  done  its 
work,  by  initiating  the  true  method  of  supply,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  associations,  when  the  Wholesale  Society  was 
established  in  Manchester  in  1864 ;  and  by  bequeathing  to  them 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  broker,  Mr.  Woodin,  the  junior  partner 
in  the  agency,  who,  during  the  interval,  and  for  years  after  the 
registration  of  the  Wholesale,  became  their  agent  for  the  purchase 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  other  supplies,  on  the  London  markets. 

In  1854  a  Co-operative  Conference  was  held,  at  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  “  Association 
for  Promoting  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  ”  (which,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  had  become  the  title  of  the  old  association), 
and  on  the  25th  of  November  the  old  association,  at  its  last 
general  meeting,  resolved  that  all  future  meetings  for  business 
should  be  suspended.  Thenceforward  Neale  and  others  of  the 
promoters  remained  in  touch  with  the  new  committee,  attending 
meetings  and  giving  legal  advice  and  other  help  when  called 
on.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  Mayfair  and  his  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  cut  down  his  expenses,  and  went  to  live  in  a 
small  house  at  Hampstead.  I  never  had  the  heart  to  inquire  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  losses,  to  which  he  never  alluded ;  but  they 
involved  the  sale  of  a  Warwickshire  property,  which  had  been 
in  his  family  when  his  ancestor  married  Cromwell’s  daughter. 

Ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  would  have  lost  all 
enthusiasm  for,  if  not  belief  in,  co-operation  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  become  its  “  candid  friends,” 
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bent  on  warning  all  persons  of  the  reefs  and  quicksands  which 
beset  voyagers  in  that  sea.  How  Neale  acted  when,  fourteen 
years  later,  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Co-operative  Societies  expanded  into  the  present 
Co-operative  Union;  how,  step  by  step,  he  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Union,  and  became  their  chief  officer  and  con¬ 
fidential  adviser,  and  in  that  position  earned  the  high  title  above 
quoted,  of  “  the  man  who  has  done  most  for  the  peaceful  evolution 
of  the  industrial  problem  in  England,” — must  be  told  in  our 
next  number. 

Thos.  Hughes. 


VoL.  1. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 


I  AM  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  on  the  question  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  to  the  Economic  Review.  Considering 
the  aims  of  the  Review,  I  regard  the  invitation  as  an  honour : 
considering  the  need  of  sanitary  reform  and  of  unofficial 
reformers  in  most  parishes,  whether  in  town  or  country,  I  regard 
it  my  duty  to  do  as  I  am  asked.  In  giving  my  experience  of 
three  years’  work  in  Woolwich,  I  would  premise  that,  for  good 
or  for  evil — possibly  for  both — the  work  has  been  so  much  in 
my  own  hands  that  this  article  will  inevitably  be  as  full  of 
capital  I’s  as  tbe  Arsenal  is  of  factory  chimneys.  This  is 
regrettable:  but  the  record  of  personal  work  need  not  be 
egotism ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  there  is  no  pride,  though  there 
is  much  thankfulness,  in  my  heart  as  regards  anything  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  do,  or  to  cause  to  be  done,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor. 

No  words  are  needed  in  these  pages  to  express  and  impress 
the  importance  of  the  great  social  question  brought  to  mind 
by  the  phrase,  “the  Housing  of  the  Poor.”  The  inarticu¬ 
late  murmurs  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  overcrowding 
whether  of  areas  or  of  tenements,  the  inadequate  accommoda¬ 
tion,  the  want  of  air,  light,  and  water,  the  insanitary  condition 
of  drains,  yards,  and  closets,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  the  most  neceasary  repairs  or  cleansing  done;  the 
stronger,  but  still  feeble,  voices  of  those  who  lived  and  worked 
amongst  the  poor  in  London  and  great  cities,  with  their  miles 
of  misery  and  districts  of  despair  ;  the  occasional  leader,  caused 
by  some  outspoken  person  or  comments  at  a  coroner’s  inquest ; 
— these  never  reached  the  nation’s  ears :  and  the  few  legislators 
who  would  fain  draw  the  attention  of  our  National  Chatterbox 
at  Westminster  to  social  dangers  arising  from  social  wrongs 
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were  regarded  simply  as  amiable  enthusiasts,  who  should  be 
treated  with  politeness  and  neglect. 

Then,  in  the  inexplicable  fashion  in  which  some  thought  or 
word  or  deed,  true,  but  by  no  means  new,  catches  a  nation’s 
conscience,  and  becomes  the  talk  of  the  day,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London  forced  itself  by  its  title  into 
prominence.  All  were  then  eager  for  others  to  do  what  they 
themselves  had  never  dreamed  of  doing.  “  Slumming  ” — by 
which  I  had  been  educated  in  Shoreditch,  when  an  Oxford 
undergraduate,  in  1865 — became  a  fashionable  pastime.  The 
responsibility  of  all  landlords,  and  the  bloodguiltiness  of  many, 
were  recognized ;  fresh  legislation  was  demanded  to  supplement 
existing  Acts,  which  administrative  bodies — mainly  composed  of 
landlords — had  allowed  to  become  dead  letters.  To  hush  the 
clamour  a  Royal  Commission  was  granted,  before  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  examined  as  .being  then  a  prison  chaplain  and 
conversant  with  the  relationship  between  slums  and  sin,  over¬ 
crowding  and  over-drinking,  damp  and  despair,  high  rents  and 
low  morals.  I  had  had  reason,  however,  to  notice  with  regard 
to  other  matters — notably  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  on 
Intemperance — that  a  Royal  Commission  usually  produces  much 
evidence,  some  talk,  and  no  action.  My  fears  have  happily 
proved  somewhat  ungrounded,  as  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  1891, 
are  of  course  legitimate  and  welcome  children  of  this  Royal 
Commission.  Yet  still  there  is  the  fatal  habit  of  acquiescence 
in  evil,  and  the  national  deafness  that  follows  national  clamour, 
and  no  weapon  can  yet  be  sheathed  while  everywhere  there  are 
landlords  and  house  farmers  who  regard  tenants  simply  as  rent- 
producing  animals,  and  local  boards,  town  councils,  and  vestries, 
whose  chief  aim  appears  to  be  to  remedy  no  evil  if  action 
would  touch  the  pockets  of  the  Property  owners — they  always 
use  reverentially  a  very  large  P  for  this  word, — or  by  publicity 
injure  the  trade  of  a  town,  especially  if  it  be  a  pleasure  resoi  t, 
by  showing  the  mendacity  of  its  claim  to  be  exceptionally 
healthy  and  enlightened. 

Now,  when  I  came  to  Woolwich,  in  the  winter  of  1889,  it  was 
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to  a  parish  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  wliich  was 
then,  especially  in  hot  weather,  an  open  sewer  that  sent  forth 
assassinating  stinks.  Much  has  since  been  done  by  the  London 
County  Council  by  means  of  extra  sludge-ships  to  diminish  the 
nuisance ;  but  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  foul  Lea  and  the 
diluted  and  untreated  sewage  of  North  Woolwich  and  a  part 
of  Ham  is  still  poured  into  our  boundary  stream,  cottages  on 
its  banks  can  hardly  be  salubrious.  A  boy  in  my  Sunday 
School  tumbled  into  the  Thames ;  he  was  promptly  pulled  out, 
but  was  ill  for  a  fortnight  from  the  “  water  ”  he  swallowed.  A 
man  in  the  next  street  was  down  with  dysentery,  derived 
solely — his  doctor  said — from  his  working  on  Thames  barges. 
The  whole  parish  is  on  the  river  flat,  and  so  without  the 
alleviation  of  the  currents  of  air  possessed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  undulating  hilly  district  of  Woolwich  and  Plumstead. 
It  is  in  shape  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  Thames  as  its  base,  and  thirty  yards  of  the  market  square 
as  its  apex.  Into  its  thirty-two  acres  are  crammed  4300  people, 
so  that  while,  for  Woolwich  generally,  there  are  36  persons  per 
acre,  for  my  parish  there  are  125.  Into  this  triangle  lanes  and 
courts  are  crammed,  while  in  many  cases  even  the  back  yard  of 
a  house  has  been  seized  upon  as  a  site  for  another  -house. 
The  lifting  of  a  brick  in  a  yard  showed  a  substratum  of  sewage. 
It  was  difficult  to  And  any  closet  in  the  parish  with  a  water 
supply.  Whole  streets  were  without  dust-bins.  Cellars  were 
used  as  bedrooms.  Seven  adults  were  found  occupying  one 
very  dirty  room  with  one  bed,  in  a  house  let  at  five  shillings 
a  week  for  two  rooms,  of  which  the  lower  one  was  quite 
uninhabitable;  the  boards  of  which  the  whole  dwelling  was 
composed  were  broken  away  in  several  places  so  that  the  sky 
could  be  seen,  the  walls  were  broken  and  black,  and  the  roof 
leaked.  In  another  house  of  ten  rooms  there  were  nine  families 
and  one  closet.  In  the  worst  parts  the  visit  of  the  one  inspector 
of  the  Local  Board  was  four  years  ago,  which  was  hardly 
surprising  when  he  had  five  thousand  houses  in  Woolwich  to 
inspect.  In  one  bedroom  the  rain  penetrated  in  so  many  places 
that  the  mother  of  six  children  said,  “  Some  nights  we  did  not 
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know  how  to  keep  shifting  the  children  about  in  their  beds, 
to  keep  the  water  from  dropping  on  them.”  In  the  lower 
room  the  smaller  children  could,  and  did,  crawl  through  the 
holes  in  the  floor,  and  the  rent  of  this  two-roomed  house  wa-s 
£13  a  year !  Next  door  I  picked  from  the  floor-rafters  a  fungus 
eighteen  inches  long,  that  hswl  grown  in  a  fortnight.  Another 
house,  that  was  a  regular  death-trap  from  dampness,  held  two 
families  in  four  rooms,  and  the  rent  of  this  suburban  and  river¬ 
side  villa  was  only  £18  48.  a  year !  There  are  eighteen  public- 
houses,  and  eighteen  fourpenny  lodging-houses  for  tramps  of 
both  sexes,  and  casual  labourers  at  the  docks  and  elsewhere. 
Part  of  the  parish  was  locally  and  expressively  called  The 
Dusthole,  and  formed  an  Alsatia  for  crime  and  vice  that  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  ignore  and  politic  to  allow.  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams,  the  police  magistrate,  described  it  as  the 
worst  plague-spot  in  London,*  and  had  in  vain  called  on  the 
Local  Board  to  do  something  for  its  purification.  Cannon 
Row,  therein,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  brothels,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  crimes  came  from  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
police  in  six  months.  With  exception  of  a  few  tradesmen 
in  one  street,  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  keep  a  servant, 
and  the  majority  of  the  houses  contained  more  than  one 
family.  Rents  are  high,  and  frequently  raised,  sometimes 
because  the  owner  has  effected  some  so-called  improvements 
which  are,  in  reality,  a  tardy  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  some¬ 
times  simply  because  there  is  never  an  empty  house,  or  even 
room,  in  the  parish,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  lodging  causes 
any  rent  to  be  paid. 

Plainly  it  was  a  mockeiy  to  preach  temperance,  soberness, 
and  chastity  until  a  better  environment  made  Ijetter  lives  pos¬ 
sible.  I  therefore  had  to  set  about  a  work  that  was  new  to  me, 
to  act  promptly  and,  at  first,  alone.  As  one  who  had  seen 
in  East  End  slums  the  good  effect  produced  by  the  demolition 
of  insanitary  hovels,  and  the  erection  on  their  site  of  Industrial 
Dwellings,  one  of  my  first  thoughts  was  to  get  some  trust  or 
company  to  build  such  dwellings.  But  in  vain:  the  price  of 
land  was  too  high,  because  the  rents  to  be  drawn  from  hovels 
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waa  80  high,  esjjecially  where  “  empties  ”  are  unknown.  Then 
I  tried  a  lecture  by  a  member  of  Parliament.  No  one  came 
but  a  few  of  my  own  congregation,  and  no  local  paper  even 
mentioned  the  lecture.  It  seemed  difficult  to  get  anything 
done ;  but  difficulties  are  not  synonymous  with  impossibilities, 
and  they  are  generally  indications  of  being  in  the  right  path. 
Should  I  bring  cases  one  by  one  before  tiie  faineant  Local 
Board  ?  That  was  infected  and  swayed  by  landlordism ;  and 
some  of  the  owners  of,  and  agents  for,  the  worst  places  in  the 
parish  were  on  that  Board.  Moreover,  it  seemed  a  waste  of 
time  to  deal  in  a  retail  manner  when  wholesale  reforms  were 
needed.  Besides,  when  I  did  bring  to  their  notice  a  case  in  the 
almshoases  which  they  manage,  exactly  a  month  passed  before 
the  job  of  cleansing  and  papering  two  rooms  was  accomplished, 
the  aged  inmates  being  put  to  great  inconvenience  meanwhile, 
by  having  to  turn  everything  out  of  their  living-room  to  make 
room  for  ttie  contractor,  who  then  procrastinated  from  week  to 
week.  So  then  1  quietly  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Mansion 
House  Ciouncil  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  (31,  Imperial 
Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus),  which  had  shown  its  power  and 
persistence  in  other  parts  of  London,  and  had  already  in 
1888  had  a  tilt  at  the  wooden  Board.  Its  chief  inspector 
came  down  at  once,  and  speedily  produced  for  me  a  list  of 
a  hundred  instances  of  insanitary  defects  and  nuisances  in  my 
parish.  Publicity,  however,  was  obviously  needful,  and  so  I  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Woolwich  Gazette  as  forcibly,  and  with 
as  much  detail,  as  I  could  compass.  I  described  the  evil,  sug¬ 
gested  the  causes  and  the  remedies,  and  at  the  end  formulated 
certain  demands,  the  chief  of  which  were : — 

1.  Appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health. 

2.  Have  two  inspectors  instead  of  one. 

3.  Adopt  the  pail  system  and  a  daily  clearance  of  refuse. 

4.  Have  automatic  flushing  cisterns  to  W.C.’s. 

5.  Thorough  and  house-to-house  inspection. 

Then  the  ball  opened.  All  these  propositions  were  opposefl, 
and  even  derided.  (N.B. — This  was  in  1890;  in  1892  every 
suggestion  has  passed  into  law  and  j)ractice  with  the  sole  excep- 
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tion  of  the  removal  of  house  refuse  not  being  yet  daily.)  My 
action  much  perturbed  the  Board.  “  What  can  his  motive 
be  ?  ”  inquired  a  leading  member  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
thereof.  “He  must  be  stopped,  or  he  will  be  a  perpetual  nui¬ 
sance,”  cried  another.  That  I  only  wanted  to  draw  attention  to 
myself  was  the  common  idea,  bom  of  the  dominant  commercial 
habits  of  thought  Others  “  wished  that  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  would  stick  to  his  spiritual  duties.”  I  answered  in  the 
local  paper : — 

“  I  regard  as  a  spiritual  duty  the  removal  of  the  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  comfort,  or  health,  or  decency  that  is  in  my  brother’s  path, 
and  1  cannot  regard  that  as  a  spiritual  religion  which  ignores  the  needs 
and  claims  of  men’s  bodies.  One  should  find  each  landlord  of  a  tene¬ 
ment  occupied  by  the  poor  taking  pride  in  doing  everything  to  promote 
their  comfort,  instead  of  refusing  repairs  or  threatening  all  who  com¬ 
plain  to  the  sanitary  authority  with  eviction.  One  should  find  the 
local  authority  taking  pride  in  keeping  careless  or  merely  mercenary 
landlords  up  to  their  duties.  If  one  does  not,  then  there  is  a  need  for 
a  prophet  to  arouse  in  the  name  of  God  the  righteous  indignation  and 
the  popular  clamour  that  will  compel  right  action.” 

The  landlord’s  organ  then  tried  the  meanest  argument,  and 
asked,  “  Would  not  improvement  burden  the  rates  ?  ”  I  answered 
that  men  were  citizens  in  the  first  instance,  and  ratepayers 
only  in  the  second,  and  that  when  “  tenemental  sin  ”  has  to  be 
exposed,  rebuked,  and  punished,  no  necessary  expense  falls  on 
the  rates  at  all.  Landlords  have  only  to  be  made  to  disgorge 
some  of  the  money  that  they  should  have  expended  in  the  cure 
or  prevention  of  noxious  conditions,  but  have  kept  to  them¬ 
selves.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  obvious  that  sanitation  and 
better  housing  will,  of  necessity,  produce  better  health  and  more 
self-respect,  and  that  the  possession  of  these  moral  and  physical 
conditions  will  more  than  anything  else  tend  to  lower  the  rates 
and  to  make  into  self-reliant  producers  those  who  are  now  so 
largely  found  as  out-  or  indoor  paupers,  casuals,  or  infirmary 
patients.  Then  they  tried  persistently  the  argument  that  there 
could  be  no  harm  to  health — however  comfort  and  decency 
might  be  affected, — because,  as  the  Local  Board  had  asserted  to 
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the  Horae  Office  when  in  1888  the  Mansion  House  Council  had 
asked  for  an  inquiry,  “  the  health  of  the  town  is  thoroughly 
good,  as  shown  by  the  Registrar-General’s  returns.”  This  “  proof 
of  the  pudding’s  in  the  eating  ”  argument  was  gleefully  bran¬ 
dished  as  a  tomahawk  already  dripping  with  my  gore.  It 
sounded  imposing :  it  was  an  imposition.  To  meet  it  1  had  to 
take  up  a  new  line  of  reading,  as  a  result  of  which  I  was 
enabled  to  show  that  they  were  using  as  a  basis  the  deaths 
in  Woolwich  instead  of  the  deaths  of  Woolwich,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  our  workhouse  and  infirmary — in  which  so  many  of 
the  poor  retired  to  die — was  in  another  parish,  and  that  from 
our  contiguity  to  the  London  hospitals  many  deaths  of  our 
parishioners  took  place  in  such  institutions  outside  our  limit. 
But  was  there  no  competent  and  official  medical  man  to  have 
saved  writers  from  such  a  radical  error  of  computation  ?  What 
was  our  medical  officer  of  health  about  ?  We  had  none.  We 
were  the  solitary  exception  among  the  forty  district  Boards  of 
London  in  this  respect,  and  our  Local  Board,  in  its  above-quoted 
letter  to  the  Home  Office,  liad  even  sneered  at  the  next  district 
for  having  “  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  services  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  medical  officer  of  health.”  Going  therefore  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority  of  the  quarterly  and  annual  tables  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  in  which  the  true  death-rates  are 
given  by  correcting  the  Registrar-General’s  returns  by  adding  or 
subtrsicting  as  there  is  need  the  deaths  in  institutions,  I  found 
that,  in  spite  of  our  outlying  position,  the  hilly  character  of  all 
the  town  with  the  exception  of  my  parish,  the  presence  of  four 
thousand  picked  young  men  in  the  garrison,  whose  extremely 
low  death-rate  (about  3'50  per  thousand)  of  coui^  lowered  the 
general  average  of  -the  town,  and  the  many -acred  lung  of 
Woolwich  Common — all  of  which  considerations  made  us  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  than  other  parishes  of  similar  position 
and  condition,  e.g.  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe — our  death-rate 
position,  whether  in  the  table  for  the  Metropolis  generally  or 
for  South  London  separately,  was  always  nearer  the  bottom 
than  the  middle.  I  found,  and  I  still  find,  it  advisable  to 
publis'h,  every  quarter,  tables  which  I  compile  from  the  British 
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Medical  Joui'nal,  showing  our  true  death-rate  and  our  relative 
position  to  the  other  South  London  districts.  For  the  year  in 
which  this  controversy  arose  our  true  death-rate  was  20'2,  while 
that  of  London  at  large  was  only  18‘2,  and  we  were  twenty-sixth 
in  order  of  the  forty-one  districts.  For  the  two  previous  years  the 
Woolwich  rate  had  been  2r6  and  22‘8.  Inasmuch  as  the  limit 
of  preventible  mortality  is  usually  taken  to  be  17  per  thousand, 
and  inasmuch  as  Woolwich  was  invariably  worse  than  London 
at  large,  the  assertion  that  we  possessed  exceptional  healthiness 
was  finally  slain.  But  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  Health 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  1884  were  once  moi-e 
proved  to  be  true : — 

“  Immediately  the  immaculate  sanitary  purity  of  any  place,  however 
open  to  just  criticism  it  may  be,  is  questioned  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and 
philanthropy,  out  rushes  some  maddened  authority  whose  utter  aban¬ 
donment  of  self-command  is  plain  evidence  that  he  has  been  very  hard 
hit  indeed,  yelling  maledictions,  in  which  *  liar’  and  ‘calumniator’  are 
the  only  articulate  sounds.” 

For  the  first  time,  in  1892,  have  we  been  better  than  the 
average  of  London,  and  I  ended  a  quarterly  table  with  the 
words : — 

“  Woolwich,  with  reason  to  congratulate  herself  that  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  last  three  years  is  beginning  to  tell,  has  still  need  for 
watchfulness,  perseverance,  and  progress  in  all  things  that  tend  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  low  vitality  and  premature  mortality.” 

I  was  kept  busy  with  the  pen  for  a  long  time  in  presenting 
fresh  facts  and  meeting  old  errors  and  untruths ;  but  men  no 
longer  lived  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  the  poor  began  to  know 
their  rights  and  how  they  might  be  obtained.  A  friend  of  nune 
was  agent  for  some  cottages  in  my  parish.  One  of  the  tenants 
pointed  out  a  defect  and  asked  for  attention.  He  said  he  was 
very  busy  with  other  property,  but  would  come  to  it  in  time. 
“  If  you  don’t  do  it  at  once,  I’ll  tell  the  parson,”  was  the  answer, 
which  he  retailed  to  me  with  some  amusement.  To  be  the 
|)eople’8  tribune  you  must  become  the  landlord’s  bogey !  Pro¬ 
perty  owners  will  develop  theological  grievances  and  leave  the 
church  to  join  a  chapel,  where  they  will  find  an  independent 
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congregation  with  a  dependent  minister.  This  point  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Down  in  the  Flats,  a  novel  lately 
published  by  Fisher  Unwin,  and  dealing  with  the  housing  of 
the  poor.  It  says : — 

“In  the  districts  that  lay  outside  the  ordinary  tracks  of  influential 
people  there  were  hardly  any  persons  above  the  level  of  the  small 
shop-keeper,  and  no  one  ventured  to  press  for  the  execution  of  sanitary 
laws.  It  was  simply  left  to  the  parson  or  nobody.  And  but  for  the 
parson  many  a  foul  nuisance  would  have  survived  condemnation,  and 
many  a  vitally  necessary  improvement  would  have  been  postponed 
until  its  proposal  was  forgotten.  Pigeon-holes  of  abysmal  profundity, 
in  inaccessibly  lofty  shelves,  would  have  retained  many  reports,  till 
their  catacomb  was  needed  for  the  repose  of  some  successor,  had  not 
the  clamorous  or  quiet  persistency  of  some  obnoxious  parson  inquired 
from  time  to  time  when  would  the  order  be  carried  out ;  and  indeed, 
who  else  is  there  in  such  districts  to  see  to  these  things  ?  There  is 
no  one  else  in  enjoyment  of  such  an  independent  position  as  he  ;  and, 
in  short,  whether  we  proceed  by  analysis  or  by  synthesis,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  long  since  arrived  at  by  the  people  themselves,  that  in 
cases  demanding  external  pressure  the  parson  is  the  only  man  to  be 
looked  to  for  tackling  negligent  or  curbing  tyrannical  authority.  Bad 
landlords  are  his  Ahab,  and  he  is  their  Elijah.  Nor  is  it  unknown  to 
local  historians  how,  in  spots  most  unlike  a  vineyard,  collisions  have 
occurred  between  the  two,  the  Ahab  owner,  quivering  with  rage,  railing 
from  ofi*  some  shaky  roof  or  from  the  edge  of  some  ill-savoured  drain, 

*  You  call  yourself  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  ?  Look  what  expense 
you’re  putting  me  to.  Yah  I  I  know  you  :  you’re  no  gentleman.*  A 
very  ‘  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?  ’ 

“  And  the  reply  might  be  expressed  thus  :  ‘  Yes,  I  have  found  thee  ; 
and  so  long  as  you  let  sick  folk  lie  under  dripping  roofs,  or  let  their 
drain  pipes  be  clogged  and  their  yards  flooded  with  sewage,  so  long 
will  I  find  thee,  O  then  nineteenth-century  Ahab.*  ’* 

The  next  step  I  took  was  to  form  a  local  committee  of  the 
Mansion  House  Council,  under  the  title  of  the  Woolwich  and 
Plumstead  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  with  the  rector,  a  doctor, 
and  some  vigorous  working  men  thereon.  We  put  out  hand¬ 
bills  inviting  aggrieved  tenants  to  communicate  with  us,  and 
soon  the  dusty  complaint-books  at  the  parochial  offices  began  to 
bear  the  frequent  blossoms  of  our  name  as  we  verified  complaints 
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by  inspection,  forwarded  them  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  and 
showed  we  meant  business. 

Soon  after  this,  some  intelligent  and  progressive  working  men 
in  Plumstead  formed  a  Tenants’  Defence  and  Fair  Rent  League, 
and  when  they  properly  began  to  endeavour  to  gain  their  rights 
in  the  matter  of  healthy  homes,  I  met  with  their  ready 
acquiescence  when  I  suggested  that  as  regards  sanitary  matters 
they  should  work  through  us.  This  they  have  done  ever  since, 
and  with  their  exceptional  advantages  in  discussing  matters  and 
hearing  the  grievances  of  their  work-mates,  the  Sanitary 
authorities  were  made  even  more  busy,  as  I  frequently  entered 
twenty  complaints  in  their  books  in  one  day.  Then  in 
Woolwich  we  got  what  the  landlord’s  organ  described  as 
“  Coercion  for  Woolwich,”  as  the  Mansion  House  Council  got  a 
clause  inserted  into  the  Infectious  Diseases  Act  compelling  the 
recalcitrant  Local  Board  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  so  to  be  no  longer  noxiously  unique  amongst  all  the  sani¬ 
tary  districts  of  the  Metropolis.  Partly  from  finding  that  it 
was  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  partly  from  the 
persuasions  of  this  medical  officer,  the  Woolwich  Local  Board 
began  to  move,  and  I  was  able  to  report  in  1890 — 

“  We  have  an  excellent  M.O.H.  (Dr.  W.  R.  Smith),  who  has  worked 
wonders.  We  have  the  two  inspectors  for  whom  I  clamoured,  and 
regular  inspection.  The  pail  system  has  been  tried,  and  found  so 
obviously  advantageous,  both  from  the  sanitary  and  the  economical 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  being  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  town. 
Landlords  are  forced  to  provide  proper  flushing  cisterns  to  every 
closet.  We  have  obtained,  since  the  passing  of  Ritchie’s  Act,  fifty- 
three  orders  closing  houses  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Ten 
‘houses’  have  been  actually  demolished  since  the  Act,  and  eight 
shortly  before,  the  first  being  a  wooden  shanty  in  my  parish,  dilapi¬ 
dated  and  over-crowded,  to  which  I  drew  special  attention  in  the  first 
of  the  articles  with  which  I  opened  the  campaign.” 

To  become  at  once  archer  and  target  had  not  entered  my 
mind,  but  on  receiving  a  requisition  from  working  men,  I 
consented  to  try  my  luck  at  the  Local  Board  election  in  the 
August  of  this  year.  Nearly  three  thousand  more  votes  were 
polled  than  in  the  previous  election,  and  I  was  returned,  to  the 
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music  of  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth  of  slum  owners,  only  second 
to  a  colleague  who  ran  on  the  same  lines  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  Next  year  I  was  able  to  report  progress  all  along  the 
line ;  landlords  were  making  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  plumbers  and 
jobbers  were  making  their  fortunes ;  tenants  were  alive  to  their 
rights,  and  knew  how  to  get  the  laws  passed  for  their  protection 
put  into  force.  One  hundred  and  twenty -one  houses  were,  dealt 
with  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  during  the 
year,  and  I  noted  that  of  233  complaints  in  the  book  of  the 
Woolwich  Local  Board  127  had  been  lodged  by  me  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House 
Council,  whose  very  name  had  become  here  as  elsewhere  a  terror 
to  evil  doers.  In  this  year  we  thought  it  fair  to  peccant  house¬ 
owners  (though  not  required  by  the  Act)  to  serve  them  with  a 
detailed  specification  of  the  work  required  of  them,  and  not 
merely  with  a  notification  that  a  certain  house  was  in  an 
unsanitary  condition.  This  form  I  append,  as  it  is  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  Woolwich,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  what  are  the 
most  common  defects  for  which  the  law  provides  a  remedy.  I 
would  add  that  in  some  cases  every  one  of  the  possible  defects 
was  found  in  one  and  the  same  house.^ 

•  WOOLWICH  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Specification  of  Work  nece»$ary  to  he  executed  at  Woolwich,  for  the  Purpote  of 
placing  the  Property  in  a  Satitfaetory  Sanitary  Condition,  and  fit  for 
Human  Habitation,  under  the  Hooting  of  the  W orking  Clattet  Act,  1890. 

Pointing. — Rake  out  joints  of  external  brickwork  where  necessary,  and  flat  joint 
same  in  cement 

Platter. — Hack  down  all  loose  and  defective  plaster  of  rooms,  passages,  staircases, 
and  landings  ;  and  repair  same  with  cement 

Damp  Course. — Run  a  damp  course  of  asphalte,  slate,  lead,  or  other  approved 
material  round  all  damp  walls  below  the  level  of  the  floors,  and  form  dry  areas  where 
neces-sary. 

Colouring,  etc. — Scrape,  stop,  and  re-paper  all  walls  previously  papered.  Scrape, 
wash  and  stop,  and  re-colour  all  walls  previously  coloured.  Wash,  stop,  and  whiten 
all  ceiUngs. 

Limeiohite. — Brush  down  and  twice  limewhite  all  walls  previously  limewhited. 

Painting.— Prepure  and  paint  with  three  coats  in  oil  all  external  and  internal 
wood  and  ironwork  previously  painted. 

Jtoofs. — Examine  roofs  and  repair  where  necessary,  making  same  sound  and 
watertight 

Gutters. — Cleanse  all  gutters  and  rain-water  pipes,  and  repair  and  make  good  all 
that  are  defective. 
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In  this  year  we  had  the  advantage  of  a  local  concrete  example, 
making  an  unknown  law  felt.  We  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that — 

“since  August  14,  1885,  every  one  who  lets  a  house,  or  part  of 
a  house,  at  a  ratable  value  not  over  £20  a  year  (eight  shillings  a 
week),  is  now  bound  by  law  to  have  the  house  or  room  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  habitable  state  when  the  tenant  goes  in.  The  drains  and  the 
water  supply  must  be  in  proper  order,  and  the  house  or  room  must  not 
be  so  damp  as  to  be  unhealthy,  or  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  dangerous. 
If  the  tenant  or  his  family  fall  ill  from  defects  in  the  drains  or  water 
supply,  or  from  the  dampness  of  the  room,  or  are  injured  by  the  fall  of 
ceilings,  or  the  rottenness  of  floors,  or  the  like,  the  landlord  can  be 
sued  in  a  County  Court  for  the  loss  which  the  tenant  or  his  family 
have  suffered — such  as  the  doctor’s  bill,  or  the  loss  of  wages  while  ill. 
Tenants  must  remember  that  they  cannot  make  the  landlord  pay  when 
they  have  themselves  carelessly  or  wilfully  stopped  up  the  drains,  or 
broken  the  water  fittings,  or  damaged  the  structure  of  the  house. 

“  When  there  is  illness  in  a  family  which  seems  likely  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  house  or  room,  the  tenant  should 
send  for  the  Sanitary  Inspector  at  once,  and  also  ask  the  doctor  who 
attends  his  opinion  about  the  cause  of  the  illness.  If  the  doctor’s 
opinion  is  that  the  illness  really  is  caused  by  the  bad  sanitary  condition 
of  the  house  or  room,  and  if  such  state  of  the  house  or  room  does  not 
come  from  the  tenant’s  own  neglect,  then  the  tenant  should  require  the 
landlord  to  put  the  place  to  rights,  and  pay  the  expenses  caused  by  the 
illness.” 

This  salutary  provision  was  part  of  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1885,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Act  of  1890  bearing  the 

Woodwork. — Reinstate  or  repair  and  make  good  all  floors,  staircases,  doors  and 
frames,  window-sashes  and  frames,  partitions,  skirtings,  and  other  woodwork  where 
broken,  decayed,  or  defective. 

PaviiUf. — Pave  yard  with  paving  bricks  or  stone  jointed  in  cement,  giving  same 
a  proper  fall  to  the  yard  sinks ;  lay  paving  up  to  water-claset  doors. 

Sinkt. — Provide  proper  slop  sinks  for  wash-houses,  with  outlet  pipes  discharging 
into  the  open  air  over  or  near  the  yard  sinks. 

Each  house  to  be  provided  with  a  separate  yard  sink. 

Water  Closets. — Provide  and  fix  to  each  house  a  short  hopper  water-closet  pan, 
with  flushing  rim,  and  lay  on  a  proper  water  supply  to  the  same,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Kent  Water  Company. 

Dust  Provide  proper  dust-bins  with  covers.  Clear  away  all  rubbish  and 

leave  premises  clean. 

Surveyor. 

Tows  Hall,  Woolwich. 
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same  title.  A  few  cases  had  occurred  of  compensation  being 
paid  when  fever  was  due  to  an  insanitary  house,  and  one  in 
1889  when  a  landlord  had  to  pay  £50  to  a  tenant  for  injuries 
received  by  the  fall  of  the  plaster  of  a  ceiling ;  but  now  we  had 
a  local  case  as  to  which  we  invoked  the  legal  aid  of  the  Mansion 
House  Council  A  tenant  in  Plumstead  had  lost  several  children, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  from  the  insanitary  condition  of  his  home, 
and  damages  were  claimed  from  his  landlord,  who  at  last, 
through  his  solicitor,  paid  the  claim  in  full  without  going  into 
Court. 

“  Quid  plura  dicam  ?  ”  I  have  given  simply  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done,  and  that  in  a  short  time,  where  evils  exist. 
Why  should  not  this  conversion  or  revolution  be  effected  in  every 
place  where  there  are  slums  or  even  isolated  cottages  in  a  state 
prejudicial  to  health  and  morals  ?  The  necessary  steam-power 
exists  in  the  shape  of  Ritchie’s  and  other  Acts ;  the  machinery 
exists  in  the  shape  of  the  Vestry  or  Local  Board,  and  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  single  resolute  ratepayer  to  turn  on  the  steam. 
And,  if  the  ratepayer  be  also  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  he 
need  not  fear  that  his  spiritual  work  will  be  omitted  or  even 
hindered  by  attention  to  more  secular  demands  of  health  and 
decency  and  comfort.  The  conversion  of  a  privy  into  a  proper 
water-closet  will  not  obstruct  the  conversion  of  souls ;  nor  will 
the  removal  of  dampness  from  the  houses  of  the  poor  make  his 
sermons  perpetually  dry. 

The  evil  exists  almost  everywhere.  We  invite  sickness  and 
epidemics,  and  when  they  come  it  is  mere  cant  to  describe  them 
as  visitations  of  Providence.  We  want  more  providence  with 
a  small  p,  before  we  have  a  right  to  talk  of  Providence  with 
a  big  P.  The  whole  question  before  us  is  whether  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  poor 
against  themselves  and  their  landlords  (ignorance  in  the  one 
case,  and  greediness  in  the  other,  causing  evils  to  originate  and 
to  continue)  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  dead  letter.  We  plead 
not  for  charity  or  liberality;  we  do  but  remind  men  of  duty, 
and,  if  necessary,  force  them  to  be  no  longer  criminals  by  the 
defiance  of  law.  The  poor  have  a  right,  not  merely  to  exist,  but 
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to  live;  and  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  live  free  from  the 
unnecessary  discomfort  and  danger  that  neglect  or  greed  would 
force  upon  them.  If  any  who  read  this  inartistic  record  of 
what  an  average  man  can  do  will  only  swell  the  chorus,  “  Up 
and  let  us  march  against  Philip,”  I  shall  he  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  which  this  Review  has  given  me  of  reaching  their 
minds  and  hearts. 


J.  W.  Horslet. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


'nUILDING  societies  do  not  liuild  ;  they  simply  make  advances  on 
building.  They  are,  in  fact,  investment  associations,  mainly 
confining  themselves  to  real  securities.”  * 

If  these  words  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Commissioners,  in 
their  report  on  Benefit  Building  societies,  were  true  in  1872  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  societies  under  the  Acts  then  in  force,  they 
are  literally  true  now  of  all  societies  under  the  Act  of  1874  and 
its  various  amending  Acts  (which  I  shall  call  henceforth  the  new 
Acts),  sect.  13  of  the  principal  Act  enacting  that — 

“  any  number  of  persons  may  establish  a  society  under  this  Act,  either 
terminating  or  permanent,  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  members,  a  stock  or  fund  for  making  advances  to  members 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  upon  security  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leasehold  estates,  by  way  of  mortgage" 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  an  understanding  of  these 
societies,  their  scope,  and  their  working,  is  to  recognize  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  origin  (and  the  Commissioners  went  on  to 
show  that  they  did  build  originally,  as  their  name  implies),  their 
present  designation  is  an  absolute  misnomer ;  that  they  are 
simply  lending  bodies,  required  by  law — so  far  as  the  scope  of 
the  society  is  concerned — to  confine  their  advances  to  the  security 
of  real  estate  or  chattels  real.  In  their  newer  legal  form  they 
are  absolutely  restricted  from  purchasing  land,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  an  office ;  all  other  landed  property  which  may  fall 
into  their  hands  as  mortgagees  they  can  only  hold  to  sell  (though 
now  with  certain  powers  of  leasing  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Conveyancing  Acts). 

The  next  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  distinction  between 
societies  under  the  old  Acts,  i.e.  those  prior  to  1874,  and  the 

'  Hecond  Report  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission,  1872,  p.  7,  para.  13. 
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new  Acts.  The  original  “  Benefit  Building  Societies  Act,”  6  &  7 
Wm.  4,  c.  32,  was  described  by  the  commissioners  as  “  probably 
one  of  the  worst  drawn  which  yet  remain  on  the  statute  book.” 

“  The  language  of  its  first  and  leading  section  is  incapable  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  and  the  Act  so  bristles  throughout  with  doubts, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  witness,  ‘  almost  every  line  of  it  ’  has  had 
to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  judicial  interpretation."  It  “  incorporated 
the  provisions  of  two  statutes  then  existing  in  reference  to  friendly 
societies,  but  which  have  since  been  repealed,  and  which  only  retain 
a  kind  of  posthumous  existence  through  these  incorporated  provisions, 
greatly  to  the  bewilderment  of  even  able  judges.  Doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  whether  Acts  subsequently  passed  in  reference  to  friendly 
societies  have  aflected  building  societies,”  or  if  repealetl,  affect  them 
still.  .  .  .  The  Act  of  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  32,  read  through  the  practice 
of  the  bulk  of  the  societies  under  it,  *‘and  the  practice  of  these 
societies  read  through  the  text  of  the  law,  are  almost  equally  unin¬ 
telligible.”  ^ 

Probably  no  nation,  except  our  own,  would  have ,  remained 
content  with  a  state  of  things  so  absurdly  anomalous.  None,  I 
venture  to  think,  would  have  achieved  the  greater  anomaly  of 
evolving  any  measure  of  success  out  of  such  conditions.  Yet 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  rep)ort, 
and  not  only  are  there  still  perhaps  in  existence  many  societies 
under  the  old  Acts,  but  the  largest  of  all  building  societies, 
which  the  other  day  withstood  like  a  rock  the  onset  of  a  panic 
among  its  depositors,  the  “  Birkbeck,”  has  never  become  registered 
under  the  new  Acts.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  functions 
of  the  Registrar  with  reference  to  these  societies  under  the  old 
Acts,  or  “  certified  ”  societies,  are  of  the  most  limited  character. 
He  certifies  their  alterations  of  rules  (since  no  society  can  now 
be  brought  into  existence  under  the  old  Acts,  and  consequently 
no  original  rules  can  have  to  be  certified),  including  as  well 
appointments  of  new  trustees.  They  are  not  bound  to  forward 
to  him  any  return  or  report  of  their  financial  condition.  The 
fact  of  their  dissolution  has  not  to  be  notified  to  him.  The  only 
clue  to  their  number  lies  in  fixing  some  hypothetical  proportion 
between  the  alterations  of  rules  certified  and  the  number  of 


'  Second  Report  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission,  p.  9,  par&s.  19-21. 
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societien.  If  this  were  the  same  as  in  the  building  societies 
under  the  new  Acts,  or  incorporated  building  societies,  of  which, 
according  to  the  Chief  Registrar’s  last  report  and  last  return  of 
building  societies,  2752  in  all  had  225  alterations  registered,  the 
26  certified  alterations  of  rules  of  the  certified  societies  would 
represent  318  societies.  But  on  the  one  hand  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  figure  26  includes,  as  before  mentioned, 
appointments  of  new  trustees ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  older 
societies  are,  the  less  do  they  alter  their  rules,  so  that,  as  all  certi¬ 
fied  building  societies  must  have  been  at  least  seventeen  years  old 
at  the  date  of  the  above  figures,  the  number  of  actual  alterations 
would  be  much  below  the  corresponding  one  for  the  younger 
incorporated  building  societies  mostly  supplying  the  225,  and  the 
number  of  certified  societies  would  perhaps  not  exceed  200.  It 
is,  a  fortiori,  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  their  members 
or  the  amount  of  their  funds.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  “  Birk- 
beck,”  according  to  its  last  report,  had  63,145  members  and  de¬ 
positors  (the  two  are  not  distinguished);  a  balance  of  .£5,674,713 
due  to  investors  and  depositors ;  that  its  advances  to  borrowers 
amounted  to  £2,394,015,  its  surplus  funds  and  cash  to  £5,544,530, 
and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  to  £300,406.  It  must 
further  be  observed  that  whilst  the  balance  due  to  investing 
members  was  £810,707,  that  due  to  depositors  was  £4,864,005, 
thus  showing  clearly  that  the  society  by  this  time  is  much 
more  of  a  bank  than  of  a  building  society.  This  is  confirmed 
by  its  balance-sheet,  which  shows  only  a  total,  for  balance  due 
on  mortgages,  interest  in  arrears,  and  property  on  hand,  of 
£430,589,  as  against  the  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
surplus  funds.  The  tendency  of  very  large  building  societies  to 
grow  into  banks  is  shown  in  several  other  instances.  In  this 
particular  case  the  “  Birkbeck  Bank  ”  is  still  better  known  than 
the  “  Birkbeck  Building  Society,”  and  claims  to  be  fourth  on  the 
list  of  banks  for  the  amount  of  investments,  and  fourteenth  for 
that  of  deposits.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  a  really  efficient  Building 


'  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  institution  will  be  found  in  the 
“  Birkbeck  Supplement  ”  to  the  Building  SocUtUt  Gautte  for  October  1,  1892. 
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Societies  Act  can  be  passed,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
certified  societies  should  be  brought  under  it.  If  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  one  gigantic  society  be  so  peculiar  that  this  course 
would  be  prejudicial  to  it,  it  would  be  better,  as  I  have  suggested 
officially  ere  this,  that  it  should  obtain  a  private  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  than  that  the  present,  I  may  say,  absurd  state  of  things 
should  continue. 

I  pass  now  to  the  building  societies  under  the  new  Acts,  the 
incorporated  societies.  These  are  required  by  law  to  sen<l  in  to 
the  Registrar  a  copy  of  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure, 
and  of  their  general  statements  of  funds  and  effects,  liabilities 
and  assets,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  £5  for  default. 
And  although  the  Building  Societies  Acts  themselves  do  not 
require  that  any  abstract  of  the  returns  of  building  societies 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Registrar,  or  laid  before  Parliament, 
yet  such  an  abstract  in  a  prescribed  form  is  annually  moved 
for.  In  the  case  of  incorporated  building  societies,  therefore,  it 
is  possible  to  supply  statistical  data  (but  only  approximately 
accurate  ones)  as  to  their  number  and  condition. 

According  to  the  last  published  abstract  of  accounts  of  in¬ 
corporated  building  societies  for  the  year  1890  (that  for  1891 
had  not  been  published  at  the  time  of  my  writing  these  pages), 
the  number  of  such  societies  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  31st 
of  December,  1890,  was  2752  ;  in  Scotland,  43;  in  Ireland,  65  : 
making  a  total  of  2860.  Of  these,  2422  made  returns ;  438  failed 
to  do  so,  or  were  not  bound  to  make  any,  having  been  established 
within  the  year.  The  number  of  members  returned  was  605,388 
for  England  and  Wales,  6713  for  Scotland,  11,941  for  Ireland, 
making  a  total  of  624,042 ;  but  this  figure  is  subject  to  correc¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  way  of  addition  and  subtraction — addition  for 
the  membership  of  non-returning  societies,  subtraction  for  double 
or  multiple  membership.  If  we  suppose  that  the  membership  of 
non-retuming  societies  bore  the  same  proportion  to  their  receipts 
of  the  previous  year  as  that  of  the  returning  ones,  there  will  be  an 
addition  of  37,209  for  England,  3395  for  Scotland,  723  for  Ireland  ; 
total,  41,327.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  estimate  the  cases  of 
double  or  multiple  membership  at  ten  per  cent.,  as  is  usually 
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done  for  friendly  societies  (and  it  is  probable  that  in  building 
societies  the  proportion  is  greater  rather  than  less),  a  deduction 
will  have  to  be  made  of  62,404,  or,  minus  the  addition,  21,077. 
In  round  numbers  we  shall  probably  not  be  under  the  truth  in 
estimating  the  total  membership  of  incorporated  building 
societies  at  the  end  of  1890  at  600,000.  Considering  that  the 
number  of  members  returned  in  1880  was  only  372,035,  it  may 
fairly  be  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  total 
membership  will  reach  1,000,000. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  societies  with  which  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies — the  virtual  minister  of  thrift  in  this  country 
— has  to  deal,  building  societies  are  the  one  which  is  most  largely 
composed  of  other  than  working  men.  The  great  building 
societies  are,  I  think,  without  an  exception,  directed  by  and 
mainly  composed  of  the  middle  class.  This  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  there  is  not,  as  in  friendly  societies,  co¬ 
operative  societies,  loan  societies,  a  legal  limitation  of  the 
member’s  interest.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  building 
society  being  registered  with  shares  of  £10,000  each.  Never¬ 
theless  the  working  class  are  largely  interested  in  them.  Except 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  co-operative  societies  have 
often  gone  into  cottage  building,  the  building  society  affords 
practically  to  the  working  man  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
become  his  own  landlord,  and  it  is  one  of  which  he  has  largely 
availed  himself  in  SheflSeld,  Birmingham,  Sunderland,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Oldham,  and  other  towns  where  there  has  been  a  brisk 
demand  for  labour,  as  well  as  on  the  outskirts  of  London ;  whilst 
many  who  do  not  seek  to  become  their  own  landlords  use  the 
building  society  as  a  favourite  investment  of  their  savings,  for 
which  it  may  yield  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  on  shares,  paying 
from  four  to  five  on  deposits. 

The  peculiarity  of  building  society  practice  ife,  that  the 
advances,  with  any  interest  thereon,  are  repaid  by  monthly 
instalments,  beginning  generally  the  month  after  the  loan,  so 
that  the  security  is  constantly  improving.  These  monthly 
repayments  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  acquisition  of 
property  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  small  incomes,  and 
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though  the  interest  paid  is  in  fact  generally  high,  it  is  not  felt 
to  be  80.^  Moreover,  the  society  is  enabled  to  make  advances 
within  limits  much  more  closely  approaching  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  than  those  of  ordinary  lenders.  Instead  of 
advancing  two-thirds  or  three-fourths,  building  societies  can  in 
mast  cases  go  safely  to  from  five-sixths  to  seven-eighths,  and 
sometimes  do  go  up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  value. 

We  must  now  observe  that  if  the  great  legal  distinction 
among  building  societies  is  between  those  under  the  old  Acts  and 
the  new  ones,  the  “  certified  ”  and  the  “  incorporated,”  the  great 
practical  distinction  (recognized  also  by  law)  is  between  the 
“  terminating  ”  and  the  “  permanent.”  And  although  by 
effluxion  of  time  terminating  societies  under  the  old  Acts  must 
have  by  now  ceased  to  exist,  not  only  is  the  distinction  one 
which  obtains  in  principle  among  both  groups  alike,  but  the 
terminating  form  is  really  the  .older  one  of  the  two,  and  the  only 
one  contemplated  by  the  original  Benefit  Building  Societies 
Act  of  1832.  In  both  groups,  indeed,  the  societies  to  which 
working  men  mostly  apply  when  they  wish  to  become  their 
own  landlords  are  the  terminating  ones.  The  object  of  these, 
put  in  the  simplest  terms,  is,  theoretically  at  least,  to  insure 
to  each  member  in  turn  of  a  particular  group  of  persons  the 
opportunity,  by  means  of  an  advance,  of  becoming  his  own 
landlord.  When  all  have  received  this  advance  and  repaid  it, 
and  the  funds  repaid  have  been  distributed,  the  society  is 
worked  out  and  terminates.  It  is  thus  of  the  essence  of  a 
terminating  building  society  that  the  number  of  its  membei’s 
should  be  limited.  They  are  all  therefore  small;  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  they  can  be  inexpensively  managed,  and,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  at  least,  have  often  no  offices  of  their  own,  but  meet 
in  public-houses.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  permanent  build¬ 
ing  society,  the  number  of  members  may  be  unlimited;  the 
society  tends  therefore  to  become  a  large  concern,  with  a 

*  A  very  benevolent  gentleman,  tlie  late  Dr.  Bowkett,  invented  indeed  an 
ingenious  plan  for  making  all  advances  without  interest.  But  the  normal  evolution 
of  a  true  Bowkett  Society  proved  too  slow  to  be  bearable,  and  scarcely  one  or  two 
societies  of  the  type  survive.  The  “  Starr- Bo wketts,”  professing  to  follow  the  same 
principle,  in  fact  depart  from  it  by  selling  advances  on  alternate  meeting  nights. 
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permanent  office  and  well-paid  officials,  and  is  used  by  many 
of  its  members  for  investment  purposes  merely.  Smaller  folk 
therefore  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  smaller  societies,  and 
bigger  folk  towards  the  bigger  ones.  The  very  terminableness 
of  the  society  is  said  to  be  an  attraction  to  the  working  man ;  he 
likes  to  see  the  end  of  the  job,  and  then  perhaps  to  begin 
another.  Every  successful  terminating  society  tends  thus  to 
beget  a  progeny  ;  when  funds  accumulate  through  repayments, 
it  becomes  the  most  obvious  of  investments  to  lend  the  money 
to  another  society.  For  the  natural  course  of  a  terminating 
society’s  existence  is  to  want  money  and  borrow  it  at  first,  when 
applications  for  loans  come  in  and  the  regular  subscriptions 
have  not  accumulated  sufficiently  to  meet  them,  and  at  the  last 
to  have  too  much  of  it. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  twenty  years  ago  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission  that  termi¬ 
nating  societies  were  dying  out.  The  Commissioners  saw  “  great 
reason  to  doubt  this  opinion,”  and  experience  has  much  more 
than  justified  their  doubt.  For  the  last  report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shows  that  out  of  161  new  societies 
incorporated  during  the  year  only  twelve  were  permanent,  all 
the  remaining  149,  or  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numbei-, 
terminating.  The  type  of  the  terminating  societies  themselves 
has  also  greatly  altered.  Advances  appear  to  have  been  primi¬ 
tively  made  either  by  priority  of  membership  or  of  application, 
and  either  practice  lingers  yet  here  and  there.  Lancaslure, 
and  especially  Oldham,  seems  to  have  introduced  the  sale  of 
advances  (or  of  “  society  capital  ”),  the  applicant  who  has  the 
most  urgent  want  of  the  money  being  willing  to  pay  a  bonus 
for  the  use  of  it.  Then  apparently  came  the  practice  of 
balloting  for  loans,  often  alternating  with  the  sale  of  them,  and 
by  1872  the  Commissioners  spoke  of  “  ballot  and  sale  societies  ” 
as  being,  “according  to  one  witness,  a  very  popular  class  of 
society  in  the  metropolia”  But  by  this  time,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  Chief  Registrar’s  last  report,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
newly  incorporated  societies  belong  to  the  newer  types.  By  an 
uiialy.sis  contained  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  previous  year,  it  appears 
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that  over  68  per  cent,  of  the  new  terminating  societies  of  the 
year  combined  in  various  ways  the  practice  of  the  ballot  and 
sale  of  advances,  besides  12  per  cent,  more  of  pure  ballot 
societies,  making  together  four-fifths  of  the  total. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  ballot  for  an  advance  (or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  “  appropriation  ”)  may  merely  serve  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  borrowers  desirous  of  obtaining  money  to  lay 
out  in  land  or  buildings  become  entitled  to  it,  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  it.  But  as  there  is  nothing  to  insure  that  the 
money  so  obtained  shall  be  so  laid  out  by  the  person  obtaining  it, 
the  balloting  for  appropriations  has  become,  in  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  cases,  sheer  gambling.  Men  join  a  building  society 
without  the  slightest  intention  to  buy  or  build,  simply  as  a 
lottery  from  which  they  may  draw  an  appropriation  and  re-sell 
it,  and,  if  they  draw  it,  perhaps  begin  by  getting  drunk  on  their 
luck.^  Nor  is  this  all ;  a  practice  has  grown  up,  especially  in  the 
most  rickety  societies,  by  which  the  society  buys  up  its  own 
appropriations.  This  is  by  no  means  only  in  order  to  discharge 
a  liability — although  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  the  ballot 
for  one  or  more  appropriations  is  announced  before  the  society 
has  actually  funds  in  hand  to  meet  them, — but  as  a  means  of 
attracting  new  members;  so  that  it  has  become  a  recognized 
axiom  among  the  officers  of  such  societies  that  a  society  can 
afford  to  pay  a  better  price  for  its  own  appropriations  than 
any  individual.  And  thus  it  has  happened  repeatedly,  that 
so-called  building  societies  have  lived  through  several  years  and 
died  without  ever  making  a  single  genuine  advance,  having  done 
nothing  but  declare  sham  advances  by  ballot,  and  buy  them 
back.  In  other  words,  the  ballot,  or  ballot  and  sale  system, 
is  spreading  over  the  whole  country  a  vast  network  of  lotteries 
to  tempt  the  working  and  lower  middle  classes.  Nor  is  the 
mischief  confined  to  the  terminating  group,  for  the  popularity 
of  the  system  has  led  to  its  adoption  in  many  new  so-called 
permanent  societies. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  that  arises  seems  to  be.  Is  not 
the  balloting  for  appropriations  a  mere  lottery,  when  these  can 
'  1  !i()eak  from  evidence  sworn  to  ul  arbitrations  before  tlie  Registrar. 
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be  transferred  from  one  to  another,  and  as  such  does  it  not 
come  within  the  Gambling  Acts  ?  The  Friendly  Societies 
Registry  Office  has  tried  in  vain,  through  the  Treasury,  to  obtain 
a  judicial  determination  on  this  poiut.  In  the  meanwhile,  it 
appears  to  me  that  on  any  amendment  of  the  law,  a  society 
should  at  least  be  forbidden  to  purchase  its  own  appropriations. 
If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  thereby  debarred  from  discharging  its 
obligations,  the  answer  is  that  it  has  no  business  to  create 
obligations  which  it  has  not  means  to  fulfil.  If  this  first  step 
were  taken,  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  whether  any  further 
check  were  required  on  the  sale  of  ballot  appropriations. 

Apart  from  the  gambling  element  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
ballot  for  appropriations,  the  main  evils  under  which  building 
societies  labour  appear  to  me  to  result  from  the  weakness  of 
the  statute  law  respecting  them.  Framed,  as  it  was,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  committees  of  the  larger 
societies,  the  Act  of  1874,  though  well  drawn  and  an  immense 
improvement  on  the  Act  of  1837,  fails  almost  entirely  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  members.  The  Friendly  Societies  Com¬ 
missioners  had  recommended  that  “  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
should  be  secured  by  an  efficient  system  of  penaltie.s.”  But  the 
penalties  of  the  Act  of  1874  are  far  from  efficient.  Although 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  operations  of  a  building  society,  the 
maximum  penalty  on  summary  conviction  ^  for  obtaining  by 
false  representation  or  imposition  pos-session  of  the  society’s 
moneys  or  effects,  or  wilfully  misapplying  them,  is  a  sum  of  £20 
with  costs  not  exceeding  208.,  or  in  default  of  payment  not 
exceeding  three  months’  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  Now,  under  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Acts,  similar  penalties  are  enforceable,  not 
only  at  the  suit  of  the  authorities  of  the  society,  but  on  the 
complaint  of  any  member  authorized  by  the  Registrar,  or  of 
the  Chief  Registrar,  or  of  any  assistant  Registrar  authorized  by 
him ;  so  that  behind  officers  who  may  be  reluctant  to  do  their 
duty  there  is  always  the  vUinw,  ratio  of  the  action  of  a  public 
department.  There  is  no  such  remedy  under  the  Building 
'  The  oHender  may  however  be  indicted,  if  not  previously  convicted  under  the  Act. 
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Societies  Acts,  and  a  weak  or  dishonest  committee  or  board 
of  directors  may  easily  screen  a  dishonest  official.  Again,  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts  have  a  most  stringent  provision  (sect. 
4,  sub-sect.  3),  making  it  an  offence  under  the  Act  if  any 
registered  society  or  any  officer  or  member  thereof  fails  to  give 
any  notice,  send  any  return  or  document,  or  do  or  allow  to 
be  done  any  act  or  thing  which  the  society,  officer,  or  person 
is  by  the  statute  required  to  give,  send,  do,  or  allow  to  be  done, 
or  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  any  act  or  furnish  any 
information  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  statute  by  the 
Registrar  or  other  person  authorized  under  it,  or  does  any  act 
or  thing  forbidden  by  the  statute,  or  makes  a  return  or  wil¬ 
fully  furnishes  information  in  any  respect  false  or  insufficient. 
Every  offence  by  a  society  is  deemed  to  have  been  also  com¬ 
mitted  by  every  officer  of  the  same  bound  by  its  rules  to  fulfil 
any  duty  whereof  such  offence  is  a  breach,  or,  if  there  be  no 
such  officer,  then  by  every  member  of  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment,  unless  proved  to  have  been  ignorant  of  or  to  have  attempted 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence  (sect.  14,  sub-sects.  3,  4). 
The  penalty  for  wilfully  making,  ordering,  or  allowing  to  be  made 
an  entry,  or  erasure  in  or  omission  from  a  balance  sheet,  contri¬ 
bution  or  collecting  book,  or  any  return  or  document  reijuired  to 
be  sent,  produced,  or  delivered  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  with 
intent  to  falsify  the  same,  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  may  amount  to  £50,  recoverable  at  the  suit  of  any 
Registrar  or  person  aggrieved  (sect.  32,  sub-sect.  1).  The  penalty 
for  offences  for  which  none  is  expressly  provided  is  not  less 
than  £l,  nor  more  than  £5,  recoverable  in  like  manner  (sect.  32, 
sub-sect.  1).  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  has 
nearly  equivalent  provisions.  By  the  side  of  such  enactments  the 
penalties  section  (43)  of  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  is  almost 
derisory.  Only  five  specific  acts  are  made  penal : — 

1.  That  a  society,  or  persons  representing  themselves  to  be 
a  society  under  the  Act,  should  commence  business  without  first 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  incorporation. 

2.  That  a  society  should  make  default  in  forwarding  to  the 
Registrar  any  return  or  information  required  by  the  Act. 
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3.  That  it  should  make  default  in  inserting  in  any  deposit- 
book,  or  acknowledgment,  or  security  for  loan,  the  whole  of  the 
14th  and  15th  sections  of  the  Act  (as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
liability  of  members,  and  that  of  the  society’s  power  to  borrow 
money). 

4.  That  it  should  make  a  return  wilfully  false  in  any  respect. 

(The  liability  being  only  that  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom 

business  w'as  commenced,  or  the  default  or  wilfully  false  return 
made — the  society,  though  a  corporate  body,  thus  escaping  all 
liability  if  the  person  actually  guilty  levants — and  the  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5.) 

5.  That  the  society  should  receive  loans  or  deposits  in  excess 
of  the  prescribed  limits,  the  directors  or  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  being  then  personally  liable  for  the  amount  received  in 
excess. 

Again,  over  and  above  all  penalties,  under  both  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts  and  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
the  Chief  Registrar,  or  as  respects  societies  registered  and  doing 
business  solely  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  Registrar  for  the 
country,  has  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  and 
subject  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  (after  at  least  two  months’ 
notice  given  to  the  society  and  published  as  specified),  to  cancel 
the  registry  of  a  society  on  proof  that  it  has  been  registered 
by  fraud,  that  it  exists  for  an  illegal  purpose,  or  has  wilfully 
and  after  notice  from  a  Registrar  whom  it  may  concern  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  has  ceased  to  exist.  Even 
without  cancelling  he  may,  under  much  the  same  conditions, 
suspend  registry  for  three  months.  No  such  power  exists  under 
the  Building  Societies  Acts,  though,  in  certain  cases  at  lea.st, 
I  consider  it  would  be  far  more  needed. 

The  law,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  very  weak  hold  upon  building 
societies  as  compared  with  friendly  or  co-operative  societies. 
That  hold  is  still  further  weakened,  as  respects  the  yearly 
return,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  old  vicious  system  has 
been  retained  as  to  building  societies  which  has  been  abolished 
since  1S75  as  to  frien«lly  societies,  and  since  1876  as  to  co-operative 
societies,  of  allowing  the  society  to  make  the  annual  return  in 
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its  own  form  and  up  to  its  own  date.  Not  only  does  this  make 
it  impossible  to  obtain  really  accurate  collective  results  at  any 
given  period,  but  it  must  frequently  open  the  door  to  fraud  by 
enabling  officers  to  make  out  their  returns  in  such  form  as  shall 
best  conceal  any  malpractices.  The  authority  given  under  the 
other  Acts  to  the  Chief  Registrar  of  determining  the  form  of 
returns  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  them,  and  the 
making  up  of  all  returns  to  a  given  date,  are  vital  points,  as  the 
Registry  Office  has  always  insisted,  and  should  form  part  of  any 
reform  of  the  law  as  to  building  societies. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  rights  of  members.  It  is  an  old  legal 
maxim  that  the  law  helps  the  vigilant,  not  the  somnolent.  And 
if  the  members  of  a  friendly  society  or  of  a  co-operative  society 
are  really  vigilant,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  things  to  go  wrong, 
unless  the  rules  or  rates  are  faulty  beyond  the  power  of  mending. 
There  are  four  great  checks  upon  the  management :  (1)  The  right 
of  individual  inspection  of  the  books,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  at 
the  registered  office  of  the  society,  or  wherever  the  same  are  kept 
(with  a  limitation  as  to  the  right  of  inspecting  the  loan  account 
of  other  members,  and  as  to  co-operative  societies  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  inspection  as  may  be 
made  by  the  general  meetings).  (2)  The  right  of  a  given  pro¬ 
portion  or  number  of  members  to  apply  to  the  Chief  or  other 
Registrar,  as  in  the  Acts  is  specified,  for  the  appointment  of  one 
or  more  inspectors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  society  and 
to  report  thereon,  such  inspectors  having  power  to  require  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  books  and  documents  of  the  society,  and  to 
examine  on  oath  its  officera,  members,  agents,  and  servants.  (3) 
The  right  of  a  similar  proportion  or  number  to  apply  to  the 
Chief  or  other  Registrar  for  the  calling  of  a  special  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  the  directing  what  matters  shall  be  discussed 
and  determined  on  at  such  meeting,  which  has  all  the  powers  of 
a  meeting  called  according  to  the  rules,  and  may  appoint  its  own 
chairman ;  the  expenses  both  of  inspections  and  special  meetings 
being  defrayed  either  by  the  members  applying  for  the  same  or 
by  the  society,  as  the  Registrar  directs,  or,  in  the  case  of  friendly 
societies,  by  the  members  or  officers,  or  former  members  or  officers. 
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in  such  proportions  as  he  directs.  (4)  In  friendly  societies,  the 
right  of  a  similar  proportion  or  number,  where  they  deem  their 
society’s  funds  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  existing  claims,  or  its 
rates  of  contribution  insufficient  to  cover  benefits,  to  apply  to  the 
Chief  Registrar  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  society  with  a 
view  to  its  dissolution  and  winding  up,  for  which  full  powers  are 
vested  in  him. 

Not  one  of  these  rights  can  be  claimed,  individually  or  collec¬ 
tively,  by  the  members  of  building  societies.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  when  a  man  enters  a  building  society, 
he  delivers  himself  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
its  managers  and  officers. 

Whilst  the  gambling  in  appropriations  has  attracted  the  reckless 
and  the  greedy  to  building  societies  that  ballot  for  appropriations, 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  practical  immunity  for  all  but  gross 
offences,  such  as  bring  men  within  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  law,  which  the  Building  Societies  Acts  insure  to  pro¬ 
moters  and  officei*s  has  tended  to  lower  the  character  of  both. 
There  is,  in  the  smaller  building  societies,  a  type  of  official 
immeasurably  below  that  which  is  found  in  the  smaller  friendly 
or  co-operative  societies.  The  promoter  himself,  wherever  he  is 
to  be  found,  has  come  to  be  a  creature  always  prirnd  facie  to  be 
distrusted.  And  although  I  would  not  say  for  a  moment  that 
all  the  founders  of  the  many  series  of  terminating  building 
societies  now  existing  are  dishonest  men,  still  I  consider  the 
manufacture  of  such  societies,  on  a  large  scale,  with  cut  and 
dried  rules,  now  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be 
thoroughly  unhealthy.  Such  societies  do  not  grow  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  members,  they  are  thrust  upon  them.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  practice  of  the  promoter  selling  the  various  offices 
has  been  checked  by  an  important  decision  of  the  courts  given 
a  few  years  ago.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  he 
practically  nominates  to  them.  So  that  virtually  the  members 
not  only  do  not  govern  themselves,  but  are  governed  by  officers 
foisted  on  them  from  outside. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  not  a  few  instances  officers  are  sought  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  society,  or  the  slender  rights  of  the  members 
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to  be  still  further  restricted,  by  rules  requiring  specific  majorities, 
say  of  seven-eighths  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting,  before 
a  change  of  particular  oflBcers  can  be  made,  or  any  serious  step 
taken  by  the  society  to  secure  its  own  independence.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  read,  not  one,  but  a  good  many  rules  of  this 
description,  which  I  can  as  little  understand  to  have  been  framed 
by  honest  men  as  to  have  been  accepted  by  any  but  fools. 

The  growth  of  mushroom  societies  under  these  conditions  is 
well  brought  out  in  a  return,  moved  for  in  1892  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  M.P.,  of  incorporated  societies  which  have  terminated 
or  been  di.ssolved,  or  have  otherwise  ceased  to  exist.  Taking 
the  two  counties  with  the  largest  number  of  dissolutions, 
Middlesex  with  395,  Lancashire  with  253,  and  deducting  cases 
of  union  of  societies,  we  find  the  following  results : — 


Societies  extinct  in  their 


_ _  f  Lancashire  .. 

lit  yen 

5 

2Dd  year 

7 

3rd  year 

9 

4th  year 
11 

8th  year 
5 

1875-84  (ten  years)  .. 

11 

20 

31 

21 

13 

,  ,  (Lancashire.. 

12 

13 

11 

16 

2 

1884-90  (seven  years) 

29 

19 

17 

12 

5 

— the  number  of  infant  societies  which  do  not  pass  their  first 
year  rising  thus,  for  Lancashire,  from  five  in  the  first  ten  years 
to  twelve  in  the  seven  following,  and  for  Middlesex  from  eleven 
to  twenty-nine.  The  most  fatal  year  of  a  building  society’s 
childhood  appears  to  be  the  fourth,  in  Lancashire  ;  but  the  infant 
mortality  of  the  first  year  now  caps  all,  in  Middlesex.  Not  a 
few  permanent  societies  are  among  the  tender  flowers  of  the 
promoters’  sowing,  “  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted.” 

I  have  dealt  at  length  upon  this  side  of  the  Building  Society 
question,  because  it  is  one  which  habitually  escapes  public  notice, 
except  through  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societiea  That  a  terminating  society  of  a  few  hundred  members 
should  break  up,  even  after  several  years  of  existence,  is  a  fact 
at  best  locally  known,  and  which  raises  no  comment  in  the  press 
at  large.  It  is  only  the  downfall  of  some  large  permanent  society, 
or  at  least  some  striking  crisis  in  its  history,  which  fixes  public 
attention.  And  these  are  facts  depending  largely  upon  a  different 
set  of  causes  from  those  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  Apart  from  cases 
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of  individual  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  committee, 
the  disaster  generally  arises  in  such  instances  either  from  (1) 
insufficiency  of  assets  to  pay  members  their  shares,  or,  worse 
still,  (2)  insufficiency  of  funds  to  pay  creditors. 

The  creditors  of  a  building  society,  apart  from  its  meml>ers, 
are  mainly  depositors.  The  sums  owing  by  societies  to 
depositors  and  other  creditors  are  very  large,  amounting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  return  for  1890,  to  £14,689,499  for  England  and 
Wales.  Nineteen  societies  owed  upwards  of  £100,000  each,  and 
made  up  together  over,  one-half  of  the  whole  (£7,457,976).  At 
the  head  of  the  list  (not  the  only  one  upon  it  which  has  already 
faile<l  disastrously)  stands  the  now  notorious  “  Liberator,”  with 
£1,488,668  so  owing.  Three  other  societies,  all  in  Yorkshire, 
owed  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  money  each — the  “Leeds 
Permanent,”  £828,886;  the  “Bradford  Third  Equitable,”  £801,890; 
and  the  "  Halifax  Permanent,”  £595,310.  The  liabilities  to  share¬ 
holders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  £34,031,541,  so  that  the  outside 
liabilities  amounted  to  over  i^^ths  of  the  share  capital.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  a  large  number  of  societies,  not  all  of  the  smaller  cla.ss 
or  terminating  type — the  “Victoria  Permanent”  of  Liverpool, 
with  £328,862,  and  the  “Birmingham  Incorporated’’  with 
£412,853  due  to  shareholders — return  0  under  the  head  of 
“  depositors  and  other  creditors,”  the  proportion  to  share  capital 
of  outside  debts  in  the  societies  which  contract  such  debts 
appears  to  be  rather  closer  than  it  should  be,  and  all  the  more 
so  that  some  of  the  societies  with  the  largest  share  capital  have 
a  g<x)d  deal  of  it  in  preference  shares,  which  are  to  a  great 
extent  disguised  loans.  Thus,  in  the  “  Northern  Counties  Per¬ 
manent”  of  Newca.stle-on-Tyne,  which  had  £90,282  owing  to 
depositors  and  other  creditors,  preference  shares  made  up 
£337,91 1  out  of  £366,667  owing  to  shareholders.  The  “  Monarch 
Permanent”  of  the  same  place,  with  no  depositors  or  other 
creditors,  had  £345,727  in  preference  shares  out  of  a  total  of 
£357,521,  and  the  “ Newca.stle-on-Tyne  Permanent”  ran  up 
to  £528,979  preference  shares  out  of  £574,255  share  capital, 
besides  a  trifle  of  £462  to  other  creditors.  In  all,  forty-seven 
societies  returned  over  £100,000  share  capital,  of  which  eighteen 
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had  preference  shares.  The  society  returning  the  largest 
amount  due  to  shareholders  was  the  “  National  Permanent”  with 
£1,610,077,  followed  pretty  closely  by  the  “Liberator”  with 
£1,592,142.  The  “Leeds  Permanent”  came  third  with 
£808,481,  and  three  other  societies  returned  over  half  a  million. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  item  “  balance  due  on  mortgage 
securities  not  including  prospective  interest”  that  the  stability 
of  building  societies  mainly  depends.  By  itself,  indeed,  the 
total  of  this  figure  for  EIngland  and  Wales,  £46,910,760,  falls 
short  by  nearly  two  millions  of  the  combined  figures  of 
liabilities  to  holders  of  shares  and  to  depositors  and  other 
creditors,  £48,721,040,  but  with  the  addition  of  £3,671,605 
invested  in  other  than  mortgage  securities  and  cash,  it  makes 
a  total  of  £50,582,365,  or  about  two  millions  more  than  the 
liabilities.  The  question  is.  Are  these  figures  of  assets  to  be 
relied  on  ?  Recent  failures  of .  large  building  societies,  whose 
balance  sheets  exhibited  a  clear  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
show  that,  in  some  instances  at  all  events,  they  are  not. 

Taking  the  main  item  of  liability  to  creditors  as  that  upon 
deposit,  the  Act  of  1874  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  provided 
ample  security  to  depositors  and  loan  creditors.  Under  sect.  15,  a 
permanent  society  is  not  to  owe  on  deposit  or  loan  more  for  the 
time  being  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  secured  to  the 
society  by  mortgages  from  its  members ;  a  terminating  society, 
not  more  than  such  two-thirds,  or  not  more  than  twelve  months’ 
subscriptions  on  the  shares  in  force,  the  directors  or  committee 
of  management  being,  as  we  have  seen,  personally  liable  for  any 
sums  received  in  excess  of  the  limit.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  security  thus  held  out  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  lenders  may  be  an  illusory  one.  In  days  like  ours — when 
not  only  is  the  value  of  landed  property  considered  by 
many  to  be  steadily  going  down,  but,  owing  to  unchecked 
building  speculation,  the  value  of  house-px’operty  in  the 
metropolitan  district  and  in  and  near  almost  all  large  cities  and 
towns  fluctuates  enormously, — in  one  quarter  new  houses  rashly 
run  up  failing  to  find  a  tenant,  in  another,  houses  already  for 
some  time  in  existence  losing  their  tenants  through  their 
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migrating  to  new  houses  more  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or 
town, — the  amount  secured  by  mortgage  of  such  property  in  too 
many  cases  ends  by  exceeding  its  real  value.  And  when  this 
takes  place,  the  directors  or  committee  of  management  are 
too  often  tempted  to  conceal  the  fact.  They  know  that  any 
loss  incurred  in  this  manner,  though  it  may  have  arisen  from 
causes  quite  beyond  their  control,  is  sure  to  be  attributed  to 
their  own  incapacity.  The  auditors  can  seldom  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact,  for  though  the  mortgage-deeds  and  other  securities  are 
required  by  the  Act  (sect.  40)  to  be  produced  to  them,  such  deeds 
and  securities  tell  them  nothing  as  to  the  present  value  of  the 
property  mortgaged.  Moreover,  every  admission  of  pecuniary 
loss  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  provoke  a  run  upon  deposits,  if 
these  are  taken,  and,  on  the  other,  the  pouring  in  of  notices  of 
withdrawal  on  the  part  of  members.  What  wonder  if  the 
policy  of  concealment  is  thus  pursued  as  far  as  possible  and  as 
long  as  possible  ?  till,  some  fine  day,  a  huge  society  like  the 
“  Liberator  ”  topples  down  with  a  crash,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
great  bulk  of  its  three  millions  due  on  mortgage  securities 
is  represented  by  a  few  bankrupt  concerns. 

It  must  be  observed  indeed  that  the  Act,  in  fixing  the  limit  at 
“  two-thirds  of  the  amount  secured  ”  by  the  society’s  mortgage, 
does  not  apparently  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fi-iendly  Stjcieties  Cummissionere’  Beporf,  which  speaks  of  value, 
not  of  amount  (“  the  value  of  the  securities  held,”  para.  107  ; 
“ the  value  of  advances,”  para.  108 ;  “a  specific  proportion  (say 
two-thirds)  of  the  value  of  their  outstanding  mortgages,”  para. 
120 ;  “  The  limit  of  the  borrowing  power  should  be  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  the  amounts  for  the  time  being  secured  on 
mortgage  ”).  The  Commissioners  seem  thus  to  have  had  a  feeling, 
though  not  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  not 
the  amount  for  the  time  being  secured  to  the  society,  but  the  value 
of  the  security  itself,  which  its  creditors  had  to  look  to  for  their 
safety.  But  it  appears  to  me,  I  own,  doubtful  whether  any 
security  can  ever  be  attained  in  building  societies  by  the  attempt 
to  proportion  deposits  to  mortgages.  If  this  line  is  persisted  in, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  more  stringent  audit. 
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There  should  be  power,  as  under  the  Friendly  and  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  public 
auditor  approved  by  the  Treasury,  and  I  think  the  calling  him  in 
should  be  made  imperative  on  the  requisition  in  writing  of  a 
given  proportion  or  number  of  members.  All  building  society 
auditors  might  be  required  by  law  to  inquire  at  every  audit  into 
the  then  present  value  of  the  mortgage  securities  of  the  society, 
and  it  should  be  made  penal  for  the  directors  or  officers 
knowingly  to  withhold  information  or  to  give  it  incorrectly. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  by  the  instance  of  the 
“  Birkbeck,”  that  it  is  not  always  the  society  which  is  in  fault, 
and  that  the  most  solid  society  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
senseless  run.  And  that  case  also  shows  us  that  the  most  solid 
society  need  not  be  the  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  mortgage 
securities  most  exceeds  the  amount  due  on  deposit,  as  one  might 
infer  from  the  Building  Societies  Act  of  1874,  since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  “  Birkbeck”  was  more 
than  ten  times  the  value  of  its  mortgage  securities.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  much  greater  security  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  safeguards  provided  in  the  case  of  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Societies  by  sect.  10  (2)  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  1876,  though  the  limits  would  have  to  be  extended. 
That  Act  prohibits  any  society  having  withdrawable  share  ca{>ital 
from  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking — which  is  virtually 
carried  on  by  all  the  larger  building  societies.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  there  never  can  be  a  run  of  members  to  with¬ 
draw  their  shares  in  competition  with  outside  creditors.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  society  shall  be 
deemed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  where  it  takes  only 
stnall  deposits  (not  more  than  5s.)  in  any  one  payment,  or  1-20 
for  any  one  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than  two  days’  clear 
notice ;  but  here,  again,  it  is  provided  that  no  payment  of  with¬ 
drawable  capital  can  be  made  while  any  claim  due  on  account 
of  any  deposit  is  unsatisfied. 

I  am  far  from  condemning  the  practice  of  issuing  withdraw¬ 
able  shares.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  away  his  money 
tends  to  give  confi<lence  to  the  timid  investor ;  the  fear  of  his 
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taking  it  away  is  a  wholesome  check  upon  rashness  in  manage¬ 
ment.  But  unless  where,  as  in  the  “  Birkbeck,”  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  easily  realizable  securities — a  result  only  attainable 
in  societies  of  long  standing — the  practice  appears  to  me  incom¬ 
patible  with  that  of  receiving  large  sums  at  call,  and  admissible 
only  where  the  amount  of  individual  deposits  is  limited  as  well 
as  the  period  within  which  the  deposit  may  be  called  for. 

Another  danger  to  building  societies  lies  in  the  creation  of 
preference  shares,  which,  as  before  observed,  are  little  better 
than  another  form  of  loan.  Here,  again,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  was  departed  from  in  the  Act  of  1874. 
Without  proposing  any  fixed  limit  by  law  for  such  shares,  their 
fourteenth  recommendation  was  that  the  rules  of  societies 
should  contain  provisions  “  (2)  As  to  whether  preferential 
capital  be  issued,  and  if  so  within  what  limits.”  But  by  the 
insertion  of  two  little  words,  the  Act,  while  seeming  to  adopt 
the  Commissioners’  recommendation,  nullifies  it.  Sect.  10  enacts 
that  the  rules  are  to  set  forth  “  whether  preferential  shares  are 
to  be  issued,  and  if  so,  within  what  limits,  if  any”  the  added 
words  obviously  giving  power  by  implication  to  issue  such  shares 
without  limit  of  amount. 

It  has  been  recommended  again  of  late,  as  it  had  been  twenty 
years  ago  before  the  Commissioners  (see  para.  115  of  their  Second 
Report),  that  the  amount  of  individual  advances  should  be 
limited.  I  certainly  regret  that  this  should  not  have  been  done 
when  building  societies  were  in  their  infancy.  It  would  have 
brought  them,  so  to  speak,  more  into  line  with  friendly  societies, 
co-operative  societies,  and  loan  societies,  which  are  all  subject  to 
some  limit  of  amount  either  as  to  their  shares,  or  certain  of 
their  benefits  or  transactions.  It  would  have  made  them  more 
genuine  representatives  of  the  thrift  and  aspirations  of  the 
working  class.  But  considering  that  the  few  large  certified 
societies  still  in  existence  are  strong  enough  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  obsolete  law  in  force  for  their  sole  benefit,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  expect  that  the  great  mass  of  large  incorporated 
societies  would  submit  to  such  a  curtailment  of  their  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  something  might  be  done  in  this 
direction:  (1)  by  facilitating  the  conversion  of  buihling  societies 
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into  companies,  through  enactments  similar  to  those  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  sect.  24  (4),  and  of  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,  sect.  16  (4) ;  (2)  by  depriving 
of  the  exemptions  from  stamp  duties  given  by  sect.  41  of  the 
Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  any  society  which  does  not  by  its 
rules  limit  the  total  sum  to  be  advanced  to  any  one  person  to 
a  specified  sum  (say  £500  at  most);  (3)  by  charging  societies 
which  make  advances  beyond  the  limit  with  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  fee  for  the  registration  of  companies,  i.e.  £2. 

This  brings  me  to  a  last  mischief  arising  out  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  Sect.  13  of  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  enacts  that  “  any  number  of  persons  may 
establish  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  members,  a  stock  or  fund  for  making  advances  to  memt)€rsf 
etc.  The  subscribers  and  the  borrowers,  it  will  be  seen,  are  both 
to  be  members.  It  is  only  thus-,  obviously,  that  a  real  fellow- 
feeling  can  be  created  between  lenders  and  non-lenders,  the  tie  of 
pre-existing  membership  uniting  them.  Now,  it  is  the  constant 
effort  of  the  more  speculative  societies  to  turn  themselves  into 
mere  loan  companies,  ready  to  make  advances  to  any  outside 
Jack,  Tom,  or  Harry.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  rid  alto¬ 
gether  by  rule  of  the  restriction  of  loans  to  members,  and  this 
Ijeing  refused,  it  has  been  sought  to  evade  it  practically — e.g.  by 
throwing  open  ballot  or  sale  meetings  to  all  comers,  and  allowing 
them  then  and  there  to  enter  upon  immediate  membership, 
sometimes  dispensing  them  from  entrance  fees.  A  society  which 
acts  thus  is  virtually  indistinguishable  from  a  loan  company, 
and  its  enjoyment  of  the  exemptions  and  low  fees  allowed  to 
building  societies  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  full  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mischief — which  greatly 
tends  to  promote  reckless  speculation — by  enacting  that  no 
advance  shall  be  made  to  any  person  who  has  not  been  a 
member  and  paid  his  subscriptions  during  a  given  time — say 
three  months  (not,  who  has  not  paid  up  three  months’  subscrip¬ 
tions,  as  this  would  be  sure  to  be  done  at  the  meeting  itself). 

To  sum  up  :  Any  reform  of  the  Building  Societies  Acts  ought 
to  be  a  sweeping  one. 

It  would  lie  well  if  the  old  Acts  cfuild  be  finally  repealed. 
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facilities  being  given  to  the  societies  under  them  for  being 
registered  as  companies,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  become  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  new  Acts,  and  to  the  “  Birkbeck,”  if  necessary, 
for  obtaining  a  private  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  provisions  of  the  Building  Societies  Acts  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Friendly  and  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  more  especially  the  latter,  which 
are  more  in  pari  materia. 

In  particular,  provision  should  be  made — 

(1)  For  enabling  the  Chief  Registrar,  or  Assistant  Registrar 
for  Scotland  or  Ireland  in  certain  cases,  to  cancel  or  suspend 
the  registration  of  building  societies  under  specified  conditions ; 

(2)  For  enabling  the  Chief  Registrar  to  fix  the  form  and 
contents  of  yearly  returns,  all  to  be  made  up  to  the  31st  of 
December  inclusively ; 

(3)  For  enabling  any  member  of  the  society  authorized  by 
the  Chief  Registrar,  or  the  Chief  Registrar  or  any  registrar 
authorized  by  him,  to  take  proceedings  in  cases  of  fraud  or 
misapplication  of  money,  under  penalties  more  severe  than  the 
corresponding  ones  in  the  Friendly  and  Industrial  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Societies  Acts ; 

(4)  For  providing  with  sufficient  comprehensiveness  for  the 
definition  of  offences  under  the  Act,  and  for  sufficient  penalties 
for  such  offences,  not  being  less  than  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  Acts  referred  to,  and  for  enforcing  against  the  society  itself 
due  responsibility  for  its  officers ; 

(5)  For  securing  to  members  or  persons  authorized  by  them 
at  least  the  same  rights  of  inspection  of  books  as  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876; 

(6)  For  securing  to  a  given  proportion  or  number  of  members 
the  right  to  apply  to  the  Chief  Registrar  (or  in  certain  cases  to 
the  Registrars  for  Scotland  or  Ireland)  for  the  api>ointment  of 
an  inspector,  the  calling  of  a  special  meeting,  or  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  aftairs  with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  society  ; 

(7)  For  enabling  the  services  of  a  public  auditor,  appointed 
by  the  Treasury,  to  be  demanded  by  a  given  proportion  or 
number  of  members,  and  for  stjcuring  to  him  adequate  powers 
of  investigation,  especially  as  to  the  actual  value  of  securities ; 
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(8)  For  forbidding  societies  to  purchase  their  own  appro¬ 
priations  ; 

(9)  For  withholding  from  societies  with  withdrawable  shares 
the  right  of  taking  deposits  over  a  limited  amount  per  head,  or 
repayable  except  on  a  specified  term  of  notice ; 

(10)  For  requiring  a  limit  to  be  stated  in  the  rules  for 
preference  shares ; 

(11)  For  requiring  a  previous  term  of  membership  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  an  advance ; 

(12)  For  depriving  societies  which  do  not  by  rule  limit  their 
advances  (to  a  maximum  fixed  by  law)  of  all  exemptions  from 
stamp  duties,  and  charging  them  a  higher  fee  for  registry ; 

(13)  For  facilitating  the  conversion  of  building  societies  into 
companies ;  ^ 

(14)  For  giving  to  members  the  right  of  nomination  without 
will  in  respect  of  small  sums.  (This  privilege,  which  is  found 
of  great  value  by  friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies, 
trade  unions,  savings  banks,  was  refused  at  the  time  when  the 
Provident  Nominations  and  Small  Intestacies  Bill  was  before 
Parliament,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Societies  Com¬ 
mittee — a  clear  evidence  how  little  that  body  represents  the 
interests  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  building  societies.) 

Several  of  the  above  recommendations,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  concurred  in  substantially  by  the  present  Chief  Registrar 
(whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  building  societies  is  un¬ 
rivalled)  :  in  particular.  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  G  (except  as  to  dissolutions), 
and  19.  He  proposes,  in  addition,  and  no  doubt  advisedly,  that 
“  provision  should  be  made  for  control  by  the  members  over  the 
trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  a  society  under 
sect  22  ”  (see  his  Report  for  1891,  p.  37).  I  have  not  added  the 
recommendation  to  those  above  made,  simply  because  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  its  needfulnes.s. 

But  supposing  all  wisest  recommendations  for  the  amend- 

'  For  brevity’s  sake  I  do  not  dwell  here  on  minor  mischiefs.  E.g.  whilst  a 
friendly  or  co-operative  society  can  only  change  its  name  with  the  consent  of  a 
Registrar,  a  building  society  can  do  so  without.  This  should  not  be,  as  change  of 
name  is  a  frequent  cloak  for  dishonesty.  On  the  other  hand,  1  do  not,  for  want  of 
space,  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  important  question  whether  building 
societies  should  continue  to  be,  as  they  are  under  the  Act  of  1874,  forbidden  to 
invest  in  land  except  for  tlie  puriMMes  of  an  oflice. 
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ment  of  the  law  to  be  embodied  in  a  Building  Societies 
Amendment  Act,  let  no  one  suppose  that  such  or  any  statute 
will  be  self-acting  in  putting  a  check  on  fraud  and  hindering 
disaster.  “The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool,”  as  the  immortal 
Hosea  Biglow  warns  us,  “  is  free  from  all  devices  human.” 
Wherever  carelessness — which  is  only  a  form  of  selfishness — 
exists,  it  can  always  open  the  door  to  fraud.  Immeasurably 
superior  as  I  consider  to  be  the  condition  of  a  member  in  a 
building  society  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  over  that  of  one  under  the  Building  Societies  Acts  (for  even 
now  any  building  society  which  consents  to  limit  its  shares  to 
£200  may  be  registered  under  the  former  Act),  no  failure  could 
be  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  the  “  Kent  Industrial  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Building  Society,  Limited,” — a  society  under  the  former  Act, 
the  account  of  which  vdll  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  for  1890.  No  accounts  published,  no  meetings  held, 
for  two  years ;  no  books  of  any  kind  ;  at  last  an  entirely  false 
balance-sheet,  stating  £3600  to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds 
of  which  not  a  penny  existed — £340  of  receipts  put  down  as 
£2000  ;  £2314  14s.  2cZ.  as  balance  at  bank,  when  the  society  had 
not  even  a  banker’s  account ;  £379  178.  6d.  as  value  of  stock, 
when  the  stock  was  probably  worth  £5  or  £10.  Of  course  the 
very  smallest  amount  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  members 
would  have  enabled  them  to  prick  the  bubble.  Instead  of  this, 
they  allowed  the  manager,  by  his  own  showing,  virtually  to 
nominate  the  directors.  But  it  is  observable  that,  as  soon  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  were 
put  into  force,  and  application  made  for  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  the  whole  mischief  came  out. 
The  delinquent  manager  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  hard 
labour.  One  really  almost  regrets  that  some  of  tho.se  idle  dupes, 
whose  carelessness  made  them  in  reality  his  accomplices,  could 
not  have  been  included  in  the  punishment. 

Thus,  however  good  a  Building  Societies  Act  may  be  enacted, 
it  will  still  depend  upon  the  honesty  and  diligence  of  those 
who  work  under  it — members  as  much  as  officers — whether  it 
does  the  good  which  it  ought  to  do. 


JouN  M.  Ludlow. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  DUTY. 
A  Reply  to  Dr.  Saxday.^ 


"I^HEN  an  Oxford  Theological  Professor  has  had  the  kindness 
'  *  to  accept  an  invitation  to  preach  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  it  may  seem  very  ungracious  in  one  who  is  a 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  latter  University  to  criticise  any 
of  his  utterances.  But  the  present  importance  of  some  of  those 
social  questions  of  which  he  spoke,  and  the  gravity,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  ditterences  from  him  on  some  points  of  which 
I  am  conscious,  appear  to  justify  me  in  laying  aside  any 
considerations  of  mere  etiquette.  And  no  one,  I  am  perfectly 
sure,  will  more  readily  or  generously  allow  this  than  Dr.  Sanday 
himself.  I  am  encouraged,  too,  by  the  confidence  that  he  has, 
at  least  in  large  part,  the  same  practical  aim  before  him  as  those 
whose  opinions  I  shall  more  fully  represent.  This  is,  indeed, 
shown  by  the  aspirations  after  a  happier  social  state  which  he 
expresses  in  the  closing  pa.ssage  of  his  sermon,  and  in  incidental 
remarks  during  the  course  of  it.  Nor  can  I  rid  my  mind  of  the 
impression  that,  if  we  had  his  full  judgment  on  the  subject  in 
question,  instead  of  merely  such  a  fragmentary  presentation  of 
it  as  a  sermon  allows  of,  our  disagi'eements  might  be  found  to 
be  considerably  less  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first  siglit. 

Before  entering  on  the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation 
of  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  moral  law  to  social  duty, 
which  it  is  my  main  object  to  discuss,  there  are  two  subsidiary 
points  on  which  I  would  make  a  few  remarks.  The  note  which 
Dr.  Sanday  strikes  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon,  and  which 
dominates  it  throughout,  is  that  of  caution;  caution  lest  we 

'  Two  Present-Day  Questions:  I.  Biblical  Criticism ;  II.  The  Social  Movement. 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  189*2.  The  present  article 
refers  to  the  second  of  these. 
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should  be  betrayed  into  over-hasty  action  in  the  direction  of 
social  change.  Now,  the  whole  suitability  of  warnings  such  as 
these,  and  even  the  construction  which  we  put  up)on  them, 
depend  on  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  If  such 
an  exhortation  were  addressed  to  a  meeting  of  Socialists,  or  even 
an  ordinary  gathering  of  working  men,  few  (except,  perhaps, 
the  actual  persons  exhorted)  would  venture  to  say  that  they 
were  altogether  uncalled  for.  And  in  the  second  case,  at  least, 
they  would  probably  be  taken  in  good  part,  and  their  frank¬ 
ness  and  courage  would  be  admired,  provided  the  hearers  were 
convinced  of  the  speaker’s  good  will.  But  Dr.  Sanday  spoke  in 
the  first  instance  to  an  academic  audience,  and  then,  through  the 
press,  to  the  public  that  would  be  likely  to  read  a  book  of  this 
kind,  one  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  upper  classes,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  members  of  the  Church.  Now,  caution  in 
regard  to  matters  of  all  social  change  is  the  prevailing  temper 
of  mind  of  all  these ;  they  are  full  of  it  to  the  brim.  Moreover, 
in  spite  of  the  recent  growth  of  interest  in  questions  of  social 
reform,  it  is  surely  still  true,  both  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  and  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
speaking  generally,  that  they  need  to  be  roused  to  a  more 
lively  sense  of  their  urgency,  and  to  have  their  minds  prepared 
for  considering  them  in  a  thoroughly  unprejudiced  and  unselfish 
spirit.  And  even  among  that  small  section  of  clergy  and 
Church  laity  who  feel  serious  concern  about  these  questions, 
and  who  have  adopted  a  more  or  less  definite  position  in  regard 
to  them,  there  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  great  sobriety,  and  a 
full  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  studjdng  and  thinking  before 
acting.  Those  who  are  advocates  of  any  theories  that  could 
possibly  be  called  extreme  are  so  few,  that  they  may  well  be 
treated  as  the  natural  results,  by  reaction,  of  the  apathy  in  the 
social  classes  to  which  they  belong.  We  may  expect  that  their 
rashness  and  any  other  eccentricities  will  be  more  and  more 
modified  as  they  meet  with  more  sympathy  in  their  longings 
for  social  improvement. 

Again,  Dr.  Sanday  insists  with  special  emphasis  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  expert  in  those  matters  which  we  are  considering. 
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“  In  social  questions,  even  more  than  in  others,  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  well-considered  policy,  a  policy  based  on  as  full  a  survey  of  the 
situation  and  as  accurate  a  forecast  of  consequences  as  can  possibly  be 
got.  In  other  words,  the  experts  must  be  called  in  ;  the  experts  being 
in  this  case  persons  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  social  problems, 
and  statesmen  at  once  of  experience  and  patriotism. 

“  The  difficulties  culminate  when  we  begin  to  approach  that  most 
central  of  all  problems  to  which  attention  is  being  more  and  more 
directed — the  better  distribution  of  wealth.  Many  of  us  wish  to  see 
such  a  better  distribution  ;  but  many  of  us  also  feel  that  it  is  far  better 
to  have  things  as  they  are  than  it  would  be  to  launch  out  upon  any  of 
the  schemes  that  are  at  present  before  us.  The  scheme  which  shall 
effect  the  maximum  of  good  with  the  minimum  of  hardship  and  injustice 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  sight.  When  it  does  come,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  take  the  form  of  an  extension  of  tendencies  or  institutions 
already  existing,  and  that  it  will  be  in  itself  slow  and  gradual  in 
operation.  It  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  study  of  some  philoso¬ 
pher  or  publicist,  or  from  the  budget  speech  of  some  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  than  from  any  less  responsible  quarter.”  * 

It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  my  wish  to  depreciate  the  high 
vocation  of  the  expert  in  economic  and  social  science,  or  the 
splendid  opportunity  which  he  has  at  the  present  time.  And 
yet  it  is  dangerous  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  expert,  if 
the  impression  is  given  that  the  solution  of  our  social  problenjs 
has  to  be  left  to  him,  while  the  work  that  must  be  done  by 
many  who  could  not  call  themselves  experts,  and  indeed  in  a 
measure  the  responsibilities  of  every  citizen,  are  not  duly  recog¬ 
nized.  Such  due  recognition,  to  counterbalance  what  he  has 
said,  for  example,  in  the  above  passage,  I  do  not  find  in  Dr. 
Sunday’s  sermon.  In  the  first  place,  experts  themselves  are  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  and  must  be  largely  de¬ 
pendent  in  their  own  studies  on  the  facts  supplied  and  the 
opinions  formed  by  intelligent  observers  of  all  kinds — clergy¬ 
men,  persons  interested  in  charity  organization  and  other 
similar  work,  employers  of  labour,  working-class  leaders.  But 
further,  the  conception  which  the  above  passage  suggests  of  the 
manner  in  which  social  reorganization  will  be  effected  seems  to 
be  radically  mistaken,  or  at  least  defective.  Social  progress 
'  Pages  .56,  57. 
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must  be  the  product  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  community  at  large.  So  far  as  schemes  devised  by  the 
social  philosopher  or  the  statesman  are  intended  for  practical 
adoption  they  must,  if  they  are  sound,  have  relation  to  the 
prevailing  temper  and  average  character  of  men.  They  cannot 
at  most  be  greatly  in  advance  of  wants  actually  felt.  Schemes 
may  indeed  be  propounded  representing  the  ideal  form  which 
society  ought  to  assume.  These,  if  kept  before  men’s  minds, 
may  have  an  educating  effect  upon  them.  It  is  conceivable  that 
they  may  truly  set  before  us  the  goal  towards  which  society  is 
destined  to  move.  But  the  immediately  practical  measures, 
with  which  alone  the  statesman  at  all  events,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  likely  to  concern 
himself,  can  be  little  more  than  forms  through  which  what 
is  already,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  will  of  the  com¬ 
munity  can  be  expressed,  and  steps  which  may  be  made  a 
starting-point  for  further  advance.  The  real  movement  of 
society  is  impelled  by  vaster  forces  than  any  which  are  at  the 
command  of  individual  experts.  Only  in  proportion  as  men 
acquire  new  habits  of  thought  and  action  is  any  lasting  and 
wide-reaching  change  possible. 

Dr.  Sunday,  however,  goes  on  to  ask — 

“  WImt  is  the  tluty  of  the  Church,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
clergy,  in  regard  to  social  theories  and  social  movements  ?  IIow  far 
ought  they  to  he  taken  up  by  the  clergy,  and  how  far  should  the  clergy 
mix  in  them  ?  ” 

And  it  is  his  answer  to  this  question,  and  more  particularly 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  that  I  chiefly  desire  to 
examine.  It  is  true,  even  those  of  us  who  hold  that  the 
Church  an<l  the  clergy  have  a  duty  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
may  yet  need  to  consider  carefully  the  best  and  wisest 
way  of  fulfilling  it.  I  should  agree  with  what  I  take  to  be 
Dr.  Sunday’s  opinion,  that  though  clergymen  may  sometimes 
Ije  able  to  arbitrate  in  trade  disputes,  the  opportunity  for  doing 
this  with  good  effect  will  come  only  to  men  of  exceptional  cha- 
rjicter,  who  hold  special  positions  and  have  won  unusual  authority, 
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and  even  to  these  only  at  rare  moments.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  clergy  may  be 
exercised ;  and  Dr.  Sanday’s  answer  to  the  questions  which  he 
propounds,  more  or  less  affects  all  modes,  and  has  to  do  with 
the  whole  conception  which  we  form  of  the  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  social  movements  and  problems. 

I  shall  state  Dr.  Sanday’s  views  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own 
words.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  do  so  entirely.  For  brevity’s 
sake,  and  also  in  order  to  bring  out  the  points  that  most  need 
scrutinizing,  I  am  compelled  partly  to  use  my  own.  But  I  shall 
strive  not  to  misrepresent  him  ;  moreover,  I  hope  that  any  who 
read  this  article  will  either  have  read,  or  will  now  read,  his 
sermon. 

The  clergyman,  then,  I  understand  him  to  say,  has  no  concern, 
merely  because  he  is  a  religious  teacher,  with  social  theories. 
Clergymen  are  indeed  citizens,  and  individuals  among  them  may 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  intellectual  bent  which  may  make 
them  social  philosophers ;  and  on  such  grounds  as  these  they 
may  be  perfectly  justified  in  interesting  themselves  in  these 
questions.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  simply  by 
virtue  of  their  calling  ;  indeed  its  character,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  should  rather  lead  them  to  preserve  a  neutral 
attitude.^ 

These  considerations  rest  upon  the  nature  of  Christianity 
itself.  We  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  our  social  theories  and 
practice  ought  to  be  prompted  by  Christianity — 

“  except  ill  that  very  general  way  in  which  Christianity  prompts  to  all 
that  is  good.  Society  existed  before  Christianity  and  apart  from  it, 
and  it  has  been  developed  hitherto  upon  lines  which  are  not  specitieally 
Christian.  It  is,  I  suppose,  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  great 
dominant  force  in  the  process  which  has  made  society  what  it  is,  is 
Evolution,  in  the  8ha{)e  of  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  organism  to  its  surroundings.  This  is  no  doubt  a  law  of  the  vast 
I’rovidential  ordering  of  things,  it  is  an  expression  of  the  one  great 
Sovereign  Will,  which,  in  its  sleepless  care,  watches  alike  over  the 
meanest  and  the  greatest  of  the  creatures  It  has  made.  But  it  does  not 


‘  I’iigcs  57,  58. 
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come  within  the  range  of  those  Divine  activities  which  are  specially 
revealed  to  us  hy  Christianity.  ...  If  I  may  speak  my  own  thought, 
it  is  that  Christianity  stands  over  against  Evolution  as  its  one  main 
corrective.  Without  it  we  should  have  indeed  a  bitter  doctrine  ;  with 
it  we  can  see  through  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds  to  the  light  which 
shines  behind  them. 

“The  question  then  is,  how  we  are  to  apply  this  to  society  and 
to  movements  for  its  reform.  Society  itself,  as  I  have  already  said, 
seems  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  evolution.  Here,  too,  Christianity  has 
supplied  a  corrective  ;  but  a  corrective  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
foundation.  Christianity  has  come  in  to  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  for  existence ;  but  the  struggle  has  gone  on  all  through  Christian 
times,  and  is  going  on  still.  If  we  look  at  the  fundamental  causes  why 
things  are  as  they  are,  those  causes  are  to  be  traced  rather  to  the  in¬ 
herent  impulse  given  to  the  course  of  the  world  by  its  Creator,  than  to 
that  further  supplemental  and  redemptive  impulse  given  to  it  by  the 
Incarnation."  ^ 

Christianity  as  such — I  am  still  giving  Dr.  Sanday’s  views — 
expresses  no  preference  for  one  form  of  society  rather  than 
another,  and  disapproves  of  no  social  institution  unless  it  directly 
involves  positive  sin  on  the  part  of  individuals.* 

“  The  Christian  teacher  is  called  upon  to  enforce  duties  as  duties,  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  claim  or  defend  or  champion  rights  as  rights.  The 
whole  sphere  of  rights  seems  to  me  to  lie  outside  his  province ;  if  he 
enters  upon  it  he  does  so  no  longer  as  a  Christian  teacher,  and  he  ought 
to  make  the  difference  plain  to  those  concerned.”  * 

Christianity,  strictly  interpreted,  knows  nothing  of  rights  and 
grievances ;  it  knows  nothing  even  of  a  just  discontent.  The 
language  which  it  holds  is  altogether  different.  It  would  go  to 
the  injured  person  or  the  injured  class,  and  it  would  say,  “  Blessed 
are  ye  that  hunger  now,”  etc.  Her  representatives  may,  in  her 
name,  rebuke  individual  oppressors ;  but — this  seems  to  follow 
from  his  language — they  have  nothing  to  do  simply  as  her 

'  See  p.  58  ff. 

*  This  I  understand  to  be  the  point  of  the  remark  on  p.  64 :  “  So  far  as  slavery 
was  only  a  social  condition  Christianity  had  nothing  to  say  to  it.  It  was  the  inci¬ 
dental  evils  of  slavery  which  were  so  unchristian ;  and  these  evils  the  Christian 
principle  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  grapple  with  and  to  abolish.” 

*  Page  65. 
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representatives,  for  she  does  not  claim  to  have  to  do  with 
endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  oppress  through 
an  alteration  of  social  conditions. 

Now,  it  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the  view  of  Christianity 
which  Dr.  Sanday  here  gives  is  exactly  that  of  some  of  its 
severest  critics.  It  is  precisely  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
recognize  or  encourage  the  sacred  ideas  of  social  justice  and 
social  duty  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  charged  Christianity  with  being 
incapable  by  itself  of  training  moral  character  in  any  complete 
sense,  and  held  that  its  influence  had  often  been  mischievous.^ 
Again,  I  venture  to  think  that  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
temper  of  mind  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  working¬ 
men  at  the  present  time,  and  of  many  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
stirred  by  the  same  aims  as  theirs,  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  commend  Christianity  to  them,  if  it 
is  indeed  such  as  Dr.  Sanday  has  described  it  to  be.  It  is  not 
that  such  teaching  is  contrary  to  their  self-interest  or  political 
passion ;  it  offends  their  conscience,  it  offers  nothing  to  meet 
their  moral  aspirations. 

It  has  been  utterly  astonishing  to  me  that  Dr.  Sanday  should 
have  been  able  to  speak  as  he  did,  without  betraying  the  slightest 
consciousness  that  the  objections  would  have  to  be  answered  of 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest  of  the  opponents  of  the  faith 
of  which  he  is  an  accredited  teacher,  and  of  others  who,  if  not 
definitely  hostile  as  yet  to  Christianity,  nevertheless  stand  out¬ 
side  the  Church  and  all  other  religious  bodies.  Nay,  I  will  go 
further,  and  I  will  frankly  say,  that  if  I  was  driven  to  think 
that  the  view  which  he  has  presented  was  a  true  one,  I  could  not 
myself  continue  to  be  a  Christian  believer.  If  Christianity  has 
not  to  do  with  the  whole  of  man  and  the  whole  of  life,  if  it  does 
not  contain  in  itself  the  true  secret  of  the  answer  to  the  whole 
great  moral  enigma  of  the  world,  if  it  does  not  furnish  the 
principle  on  which  we  may  hopefully  seek  for  collective,  as  well 
as  individual,  salvation,  then  there  is  too  great  a  discrepancy 
between  the  end  which  the  Gospel  is  supposed  to  have,  and  the 
means  which,  according  to  it,  were  adopted.  It  seems,  to  my 
I  *  See  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty,  pp.  89-93,  People’s  Edition. 
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mind  at  least,  impossible  that  one  should  long  believe  in  an 
event  so  stupendous  as  the  Incarnation,  if  bounds  are  consciously 
set  to  what  it  may  be  expected  to  do  for  man. 

We  have,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  teaching  and  moral 
tendency  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  Christianity  have  any  bearing 
on  social  questions.  Dr.  Sanday  has  evidently  in  view  in  his 
remarks  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  schemes  of  social  reor¬ 
ganization,  not  to  practical  work  for  the  elevation  of  individuals, 
materially  and  socially,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  existing 
order.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  say  that  efforts  of  the 
latter  kind  are  prompted  by  Christianity,  “  only  in  that  very 
general  way  in  which  she  prompts  to  everything  that  is  good.” 
But  there  are,  at  all  events,  many  devoted  workers  among  the 
poor,  who  would  entirely  agree  with  his  view  that  Christianity 
is  indifferent  to  proposals  of  social  change,  and  who  nevertheless 
feel  deeply  that  their  own  activity  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
others,  even  as  regards  this  world,  is  the  proper  and  necessary 
outcome  of  their  faith.  And  the  truth  of  this  latter  conviction 
seems  undeniable.  We  are  entitled  to  claim  care  for  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  needy  as  a  specially  Christian  grace,  in  view  alike  of 
the  inculcation  of  it,  together  with  that  of  the  master-principle 
of  love  of  which  it  is  an  application,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
its  manifestation  throughout  the  Christian  ages,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  who  have  appeared  to  be  most  under  the  spell 
of  the  personality  of  Christ  and  of  their  faith  in  Him.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  in  principle 
between  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  such  lalx)ur  as  this  for 
the  supply  of  the  bodily  wants  of  men  taken  individually,  and 
its  relation  to  the  efforts,  and  studies,  and  theories  directed  to 
the  end  of  permanently  benefiting  whole  classes.  And  if  such 
a  distinction  is  made  by  many  Christian  believers,  this  .seems  to 
me  to  be  due,  not  to  their  Christianity,  but  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  effort  of  conceiving  a  social  order  in  any  way  different 
from  the  present  one  is  too  great  for  their  powers  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  have  looked  upon  it  as  in  its  main  lines 
unalterable  and  of  Divine  appointment ;  partly,  that  no  direct 
applications  are  made,  in  the  New  Te.stament  itself,  of  the 
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principles  of  Christianity  to  the  wider  questions  connected  with 
the  constitution  of  human  society  and  social  obligations. 

Yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  same  great  Christian 
motives  which  so  powerfully  encourage  individual  beneficence 
should  equally  impel  us  to  strive  after  a  happier  social  order. 
It  would  be  childish  to  suppose  that  it  is  more  Christian  to  try 
to  remedy  individual  cases  of  misery  than  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  causes  of  misery ;  or,  again,  that  it  is  a  Christian 
duty  to  give  our  money  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  our 
fellows,  but  not  to  give  our  time  and  our  thought  to  the  same 
object  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  why  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  these  newer 
aspects  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  did  not  call  for,  or  even  admit  of,  these  applications  of  the 
principle.  Dr.  Sanday  notices  how  the  attitude  to  Jewish 
national  aspirations,  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  is  a 
mark  of  historical  accuracy ;  and  we  find  the  same  position 
adopted  in  the  Epistles.  But  he  fails  to  observe  that  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact  should  also  save  us  from  mistaking  directions, 
which  in  their  specific  form  were  adapted  to  the  age  in  which 
the  Gospel  appeared,  for  part  of  its  eternal  essence.  If  our 
Lord  had  stimulated  the  national  hopes  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
egged  them  on  to  a  fruitless  revolt  against  the  Roman  power. 
He  would  both  have  wrecked  His  own  work  and  been  guilty  of 
the  same  criminal  folly  as  many  of  their  own  hot-headed 
leaders.  Because,  however,  the  day  of  free  citizenship  under  the 
Roman  government  was  past,  and  the  voice  of  true  Christian 
prudence  then  dissuaded  men  from  futile  attempts  to  recover 
freedom  by  the  sword,  while  the  only  hope  for  the  world  lay  in 
that  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  and  l)ringing  in  of  a  new 
which  Christianity  was  so  marvellously  to  accomplish,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  duties  of  citizenship  are  never  to  be  regai'ded 
as  included  in  the  Christian  law.  We  believe  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Christianity  are  of  eternal  validity.  But  in 
order  that  it  might  be  introduced  as  a  living  power  at  any  epoch 
of  the  world’s  history,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  its  original  pre¬ 
sentment  there  should  be  some  things  which  belonged  specially  to 
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the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
should  be  silence  about  applications  of  its  truths  for  which  the 
time  had  not  yet  come,  because  men  could  not  possibly  have  put 
them  in  practice  or  even  have  understood  them.  There  are 
precious  lessons  to  be  learned  even  from  such  New  Testament 
teaching  as  most  distinctly  assumes  conditions  which  have  now 
passed  away.  But  to  magnify  the  limitations,  as  though  they 
contained  the  final  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  use  them  to  dis> 
countenance  any  further  unfolding  of  its  meaning,  this  is 
indeed  to  spend  labour  in  adorning  the  sepulchre  of  Christianity. 

Moreover,  even  those  sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  most  plausibly  urged  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  teacher,  as  such,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  better  distribution  of  wealth  among  classes  of 
society,  might  be  employed  with  as  much  and  as  little  truth  to 
show  that  they  must  be  indifferent  in  regard  to  charity  to 
individuals.  Since  Christ  has  said  “  Blessed  are  the  poor,”  what 
right  have  we,  it  might  be  asked,  to  deprive  any  poor  man  of 
his  high  privilege  ?  And  when  we  endeavour  to  help  this  and 
that  poor  man  to  struggle  into  a  better  worldly  position,  are  we 
not  in  reality  acting  in  defiance  of  our  Master’s  express  word, 
instead  of,  as  we  had  fondly  imagined  ourselves  to  be  doing, 
fulfilling  His  Will  ?  The  Christian  conscience  would  feel  at 
once  that  there  must  be  some  fallacy  in  the  use  of  Christ’s 
teaching  in  the  way  that  I  have  just  supposed.  And  the  same 
kind  of  considerations  which  show  what  that  fallacy  is  apply  in 
the  other  case  also.  For,  in  the  first  place,  those  words  were 
most  immediately  spoken  to  His  disciples,  not  indeed  exclusively 
to  the  Twelve,  but  to  the  few  who  showed  themselves  ready  to 
become,  and  whom  He  was  seeking  to  make,  utterly  His  own, 
and  who  were  to  form  His  missionary  Church  for  the  leavening 
of  the  world.  In  the  circumstances  of  their  high  vocation  any 
resistance  to  injuries,  any  labour  for  worldly  good,  would  mar 
the  work  they  were  designed  to  do,  just  as  in  general  it  would 
that  of  the  missionary  in  our  own  day.  And  it  may  be  that 
many  more  of  us  ought  to  have  our  ears  open  to  hear  the  call  to 
give  up  all  for  Christ’s  sake.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  matter 
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to  address  this  language  to  multitudes  who  are  but  half- 
Christianized,  or  in  part  not  Christianized  at  all.  They  have 
not  reached  the  stage  of  moral  progress  at  which  this  is  fitting ; 
and  there  is,  besides,  not  the  same  object  in  view — a  work  to  be 
done  which  renders  the  renunciation  of  earthly  goods  necessary. 

Further,  our  Lord’s  words  were  addressed  to  the  actual 
individuals  who  suffered,  or  would  be  called  to  suffer,  for  their 
consolation  and  support  It  is  a  strange  perversion  of  them,  to 
use  them  as  a  dissuasive  to  those  who  are  striving  on  behalf  of 
others,  not  of  themselves,  or  of  others  along  with  themselves. 
And  the  efforts  of  a  whole  class  to  rise  are  not  open  to  the 
charge,  at  least,  of  narrow  egotism.  Our  Lord’s  teaching  will, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  followed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
such  a  struggle,  remove  bitterness  and  inspire  patience,  and  cause 
material  to  be  regarded  as  completely  subordinate  to  moral  gootl, 
and  discountenance  mere  self-seeking,  whether  in  the  form  of  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  or  in  any  other  shape.  But  it  does  not  show  that 
the  aim  itself,  of  winning  improved  social  position,  is  illegitimate. 

Again,  we  find  Dr.  Sanday,  in  his  argument  to  prove  that 
Christianity  has,  properly  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  questions 
of  social  justice,  quoting  the  incident  of  the  man  who  asked 
our  Lord  to  bid  his  brother  divide  his  inheritance  with  him, 
and  who  received  the  reply,  “  Man,  who  made  Me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you  ?  ”  Dr.  Mozley  uses  this  same  text,  for  a  like 
purpose,  in  his  panegyric  on  war.^  But  surely  we  must  pro¬ 
nounce  these  inferences  from  the  text  in  question  to  be  quite 
without  justification.  Because  our  Lord  refused  to  undertake 
functions  for  the  discharge  of  which  there  was  ample  provision 
in  the  existing^  law-courts,  in  order  to  meet  a  request  which 
may  have  been  prompted  by  mere  greed,  it  is  utterly  unwarrant¬ 
able  to  make  His  words  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Christianity 
towards  questions  of  an  entirely  different  character,  under  wholly 
different  circumstances.  This  may  yet  come  to  rank,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  the  near  future,  among  such  famous  perversions 
of  Scripture  as  those  which  did  duty  in  the  defence  of  the 
slave-trade. 

'  University  Sertnons,  p.  102. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  natural  to  refer  to  the  general 
similarity  between  Dr,  Sanday’s  conception  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  war  of  classes  and  individuals,  in'  the 
competitions  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  and  Dr.  Mozley’s  of  her  relation  to  the  war  of  nations. 
•  "  Elands  oft' !  the  combatants  must  fight  it  out.  I  will  do  w'hat 
I  can  to  soften  w^hat  would  otherwise  be  so  very  bitter.  I  will 
assist  other  civilizing  forces  in  removing  some  of  the  more 
atrocious  accompaniments  of  the  war;  I  will  care  for  the 
wounded,  and  minister  to  the  dying ;  but  it  would  be  folly,  it 
would  be  acting  in  contravention  to  the  will  of  God,  as  shown 
^  in  creation  and  the  course  of  the  world  hitherto,  that  I  should 
step  in  and  try  to  stop  the  fight.”  In  putting  these  words  into 
the  mouth  of  Christianity  I  am,  I  believe,  correctly  representing 
the  view  of  these  two  justly  respected  writers  as  to  the  attitude 
of  Christianity  in  the  two  cases  which  they  severally  consider. 
This  is  the  interpretation  which  they  feel  constrained  to  |)ut 
upon  the  purport  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  at  all  tolerably  with  the  facts  of  human  history  and  of 
the  world  as  they  read  them.  On  the  meaning  of  these  facts  a 
very  few  words  must  be  said  later  on.  For  the  present  I  am 
concerned  only  with  the  character  of  the  lessons  and  influence 
of  the  Gospel. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  general  principle  of  Christian 
love  in  relation  to  questions  of  social  duty,  to  the  claims  and 
interests  of  citizenship.  The  circumstances  and  opportunities  of 
each  generation  must,  in  great  measure,  determine  what  the 
exact  content  of  the  Christians  duty  to  his  neighbour  in  his 
own  generation  is.  But  the  Christian  temper  of  mind  will  cause 
us,  if  we  have  it,  to  be  among  the  quickest  to  discern  that  duty, 
open-minded,  free  from  prejudice,  ready  and  eager  to  further 
the  general  good,  even  though  it  may  involve  sacrifices  on  our 
own  part  and  on  that  of  the  class,  or  classes,  with  which  we  are 
ourselves  most  closely  allied.  That  there  are  other  considerations 
and  motives  not  specifically  Christian  which  foster  care  for  the 
giKxl  of  others,  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny.  But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  moral  (juality  which  Christianity  most  powerfully 
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and  specially  encourafjea  It  is  true,  for  example,  of  purity,  which 
has  always  been  reckoned,  and  rightly  so,  a  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  Indeed,  Christianity  would  not  be  suited  to  man,  if  it 
did  not  find  something  that  corresponds  with  itself  in  the 
instincts  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  principles  of  his  reason. 
Hence,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  find  the  same  moral  ideals 
more  or  less  clearly,  or  obscurely,  indicated  in  other  religious 
and  philosophic  systems.  The  claim  of  Christianity  is,  that  it 
holds  diverse  principles  in  juster  balance,  and  stimulates  to  every 
form  of  good  with  infinitely  more  powerful  motives. 

Even  if  Christianity  had  relation  to  social  questions,  only  by 
virtue  of  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  the  general  duty  of 
loving  our  neighbour,  the  importance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  its 
influence  with  a  view  to  their  happy  solution  would  be  incal¬ 
culable.  But,  beyond  this,  there  seems  to  be  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  as  we  may  gather  it  from  the  express  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  w'hich  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  very 
movement  now  beginning  before  our  eyes.  The  direction  of  that 
movement  is  towards  a  truer  adjustment  of  the  social  and  the 
individual  principles  in  our  corporate  life,  with  the  aim  more 
especially  of  securing  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  I 
must  forbear  now  to  discuss  this  movement  in  its  political  and 
economic  aspects.  Let  me,  however,  remark  in  passing,  that 
an  extension  of  the  social  principle  does  not  necessarily  involve  | 
the  curtailing  of  the  total  amount  of  individual  liberty  enjoyed. 
It  may  diminish  the  power  of  some  to  act  with  independence ;  ■ 
but  the  setting  free  of  others  may  more  than  compensate  for 
this.  Now,  Christianity  has  developed  the  individuality  of  men, 
through  the  value  it  has  placed  upon  the  individual  soul,  and 
the  emphasis  which  it  has  laid  upon  the  truth  that  man  is 
ultimately  responsible  to  God  alone.  In  this  way  it  has  furthered 
the  cause  of  freedom.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  spirit  is 
also  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  realization  of  the 
sacredness  of  all  social  bonds. 

Again,  the  character  of  its  teaching  on  wealth  is  .surely  such 
j  as  to  make  us  regard  the  equalization  of  it,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
brought  about  by  sound  methods,  as  a  true  object  of  aspiration. 
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The  end  to  be  sought  in  giving  is,  according  to  St.  Paul,  to 
produce  equality ; — 


“  I  say  not  this  that  others  may  be  eased,  and  ye  distressed  ;  but  by 
equality  ;  your  abundance  being  a  supply  at  this  present  time  for  their 
!  want,  that  their  abundance  also  may  l>ecome  a  supply  for  your  want ; 
that  there  may  be  equality  :  as  it  is  written.  He  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over ;  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack.”  * 

A  standard  of  Christian  giving  is  here  set  before  us,  which 
does,  indeed,  put  to  shame  that  prevailing  amongst  us.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  this,  but,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  end  in  view, 
that  I  desire  to  draw  attention.  This  applies  as  truly  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  the  community  through  social  arrange¬ 
ments.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Christian  feeling 
which  led  the  apostle  to  write  such  words  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  little  bodies  of  Christians  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  would  not  also  have  led  him  to  look  with  warm 
sympathy  upon  whatever  tended  towards  still  wider  extensions 
of  material  advantages. 

But  the  Christian  character  of  this  aim  does  not  rest  on  single 
texts.  Christianity  is  not  ascetic  in  the  Manichean  sense.  It 
does  not  treat  the  body  as  a  mere  clog  to  the  soul.  It  holds 
every  creature  of  God  to  be  good.  Wealth,  then,  has  its  use. 
Hence  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  have  enough  of  it  to  provide 
for  health  and  decent  life,  and  to  secure  at  least  some  leisure  for 
higher  interests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Himself  and  of  His  apostles  undoubtedly  is  that  much 
wealth  is  a  snare.  At  the  best  it  involves  anxious  responsibility. 
The  Christian  may  faithfully  discharge  this  responsibility,  and 
may  find  his  reward  in  his  power  of  doing  good.  But  he  ought 
to  be  glad,  rather  than  otherwise,  if  he  can  be  relieved  of  his 
task  in  any  satisfactory  way.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how 
strangely  at  variance  all  this  is  with  the  thoughts  about  property 
and  its  uses  which  are  common  among  profes.sing  Christians. 
But  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  I  may  recall  a  saying  of  the  same 
apostle  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted.  I  refer  to  the  only 
motive  for  earning  wages  which  he  acknowledges,  beyond  that 
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of  obtaining  honestly  the  means  of  livelihood;  and  the  same 
would  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  making  of  profit : — 

“  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  :  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working 
with  bis  bands  tbe  thing  that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  whereof  to  give 
to  him  that  hath  need."  * 

If  the  conscience  of  the  Church  at  large  needs  awakening  and 
enlightening  on  these  points,  and  if  that  would  affect  the  view 
men  take  of  the  social  questions  that  are  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing  and  their  action  in  respect  to  them,  have  the 
clergy,  as  religious  teachers,  no  duty  in  the  matter  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  their  chief  function  should  be  to  inspire  right 
principles,  and  train  a  right  temper  of  mind.  And  these  lie 
deeper,  and  as  a  motive-force  are  fax  more  powerful,  than  any 
specific  social  theories  and  schemes.  But  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
culcated  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  home  to  men’s  minds  and  to 
place  their  duty  in  a  clear  light,  without  some  reference  to  actual 
social  problems,  and  the  solutions  of  them  that  are  proposed. 
And  while  the  influence  of  Christianity  which  they  ought  to 
bring  to  bear  will,  as  it  seems  to  me,  work  on  the  side  of  the 
forces  which  make  for  social  change,  it  will  also  tend  to  secure 
that  the  change  shall  be  effected  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  of  that  harmony  of  classes  for  which  Dr.  Sanday  is  so 
justly  anxious.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  will,  as  I  have  already 
implied,  teach  the  poorer  not  to  form  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
good  to  be  gained  by  the  improvement  of  purely  material  con¬ 
ditions,  as  they  are  naturally  somewhat  prone  to  do;  and  on 
the  other,  it  should  prepare  the  richer  gladly  to  surrender  the 
advantages  of  their  own  class,  for  the  greater  common  good, 
hard  though  this  is  for  human  pride  and  love  of  power  as  well 
as  love  of  possessions. 

But  is  not  all  such  teaching,  it  may  be  asked,  too  unearthly  ? 
Can  such  principles  contend  with  the  rough  forces  that  are  at 
work  in  the  world,  and  that  are  shaping  the  course  of  human 
development  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  true  that  human  society  has  a  moral  basis,  and  the  possibility 
of  still  further  moralizing  the  relations  of  men.  If  the  view  of 
'  £ph.  iv. 
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the  evolution  of  human  society  given,  for  example,  in  the  passage 
which  I  quoted  from  Dr.  Sanday,  were  in  any  sense  an  adequate 
one,  our  hopes  would  have  to  be  of  a  restricted  character  indeed. 
He  judges  of  the  evolution  only  by  that  struggle  for  existence 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  which  are,  it  may  be,  the  forces  that 
strike  us  most  on  a  survey  of  the  past.  He  refuses  to  interpret 
the  purpose  of  Creation  by  the  light  of  the  Incarnation.  But  it 
is  obvious  to  reply  that  the  true  principle  of  an  evolution  must 
be  sought  in  the  end,  not  in  the  beginning ;  and  that,  at  any 
point  in  its  course,  forces  which  before  had  small  effect  may 
grow  in  importance  and  may  even  become  the  dominant  ones. 

Tennyson  has  given  us,  as  we  believe,  a  truer  picture,  in  that 
noble  poem,  “  The  Making  of  Man,”  in  his  last  volume.  Only  let 
the  Incarnation  be  introduced  as  the  great  turning-point  in  that 
sketch  of  man’s  history,  and  the  consummation,  which  is  received 
with  universal  hallelujahs,  be  understood  to  be  that  man  has  at 
length  been  fashioned  after  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
we  have  the  view  which  the  New  Testament  seems  itself  to 
indicate,  and  which  had,  one  imagined,  become  in  recent  years 
familiar  in  all  thoughtful  Theology. 

It  is  ours,  in  the  faith  and  strength  of  the  Incarnation,  to  make 
its  grace  and  truth  prevail  in  every  department  of  human  life. 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
regeneration  of  human  society  is  not  destined  to  be  completed 
before  that  epoch  which  Scripture  marks  as  the  Second  Advent. 
Christ  Himself,  it  would  seem,  will  intervene  even  before  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  make  His  Presence  felt  with  new  power 
during  the  last  stages  of  the  work,  hastening  it  on,  “  cutting  it 
short  in  righteousness.”  Nevertheless  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  any  means  through  which,  by  processes  however  slow  and 
gradual,  “  the  Kingdom  ”  is  being  brought  amongst  us  will  be 
found  to  have  had  their  part  in  the  attainment  of  the  final  result. 

V.  H.  Stanton. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Question  of  Population.  (I.) — The  two  interestiug  articles 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Lyttelton  has  contributed  to  this  Review  are,  1  hope, 
an  indication  that  the  Christian  Social  Union  does  not  mean  to  shirk 
one  of  the  most  pressing  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  social 
reform.  The  reluctance  of  most  Radicals  and  Socialists  to  admit  the 
danger  of  over-population  is  easily  intelligible.  Believing  that  distress 
among  the  masses  is  mainly  due  to  defective  social  arrangements,  they 
wish  to  concentrate  attention  on  these  abuses,  and  are  impatient  when 
other  causes  of  evil  are  suggested.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  natural 
prejudice  has  prevented  Socialists  in  particular  from  giving  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  problem  which  seems  to  many  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
stumbling-block  in  their  path.  When  we  ask,  (1)  How,  under 
Socialism,  will  this  country  keep  its  commercial  supremacy,  which  was 
built  up  by  the  mill-owners  in  the  evil  days  before  the  factory  legis¬ 
lation,  and  which  even  now  is  with  difficulty  maintained  ? — (2)  How, 
if  our  foreign  trade  is  lost,  can  forty  millions  of  people  be  supported  on 
English  soil  ? — (3)  What  checks,  other  than  famine,  will  there  be  on 
a  further  unlimited  increase,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  secured  to 
all  ? — these  questions  deserve  an  answer,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
brushed  away,  as  they  usually  are  by  Socialistic  writers.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Population  Question  by  Henry  George  is  beneath  con¬ 
tempt,  and  hardly  any  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  Socialism 
grapple  fairly  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Ritchie  indeed  (^Darwinism  and 
Politics,  pp.  92-100)  states  the  problem  with  his  accustomed  candour 
and  lucidity  ;  but  his  solution  cannot  be  called  satisfactory.  He 
wishes  to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  till  women  have  the  franchise  ! 
One  may  respectfully  doubt  whether  any  question  of  economics  will  be 
much  advanced  by  the  accession  of  women  to  the  councils  of  the 
nation  ;  but  as  to  this  particular  question,  I  suspect  that  a  parliament 
of  women  would  be  much  more  likely  to  re-enact  the  Lex  Papia 
Poppica  than  to  advocate  “  a  rational  adaptation  of  menus  to  ends  ” 
on  this  point.  Mr.  Ritchie  hopes  that  the  Socialistic  woman  will  (for 
some  unexplained  reason)  have  only  two  children  ;  and  this,  though 
he  rejects  Spencer’s  theory  (which  indeed  is  quite  unproved)  that 
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fecundity  diminishes  as  culture  increases.  Surely  it  requires  a  very 
rol)ust  optimism  to  hope  that  “  a  rational  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
will  prove  stronger  than  the  strongest  instincts  of  human  nature, 
when  the  ends  are  no  longer  private  but  public  ends. 

In  Mr.  Lyttelton's  first  paper  (April,  1891),  he  argues  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  population  has  ever  pressed  upon  subsistence,  except 
when  artificially  encouraged,  as  was  perhaps  the  case  in  Ireland  in  the 
half-century  l>efore  the  famine.  I  should  rather  say  that  the  pressure 
is  constant  and  severe.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  England  from  1801  to  1831  ?* 
The  millions  that  were  born  in  those  decades  were  the  children  of 
the  new  machinery.  The  sudden  development  of  trade,  which  followed 
the  discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  the  rest,  by  providing  work 
and  subsistence  for  a  much  larger  number  of  human  beings,  removed 
for  a  time  the  barriers  which  generally  check  the  birth-rate ;  and 
children  poured  in  just  as  water  pours  through  open  flood-gates. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lyttelton  will  call  this  artificial  stimulation  ;  but  surely 
it  is  a  truer  view  to  call  it  the  removal  of  a  check.  If  it  be  granted, 
as  all  must  grant,  that  the  birth-rate  is  affected  by  the  state  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  what  is  this  but  to  admit  that  want  of  subsistence 
normally  keeps  the  population  below  its  natural  rate  of  increase  ? 
This  check  Socialism  projjoses  “  artificially  ”  to  remove,  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  every  person  that  shall  be  born  in  the  country  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  a  share  in  all  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Private 
prudence  will  therefore  no  longer  operate  in  restricting  population. 
Will  it  not  have  to  be  replaced  by  public  prudence — i.e.  by  State-regu¬ 
lation  of  births  ?  This  is  the  question  to  which  some  of  us  want  to 
get  an  answer  ;  because,  unless  it  can  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
Christian  Socialists  arc  confronted  with  a  moral  problem  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  Thu  Neo-Malthusian  alone  can  regard  such  a  prospect  with 
complacency. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  seems  to  think  that,  w'hen  large  fortunes  are  abolished, 
the  country  will  be  able  to  support  a  much  larger  iKtpulation  than  at 
present.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  this  will  only  put 
off  the  evil  day,  and  that  before  long  population  must  begin  to  encroach, 
not  u{)oii  luxuries  only,  but  upon  comforts — u|)on  civilization  itself  ? 
Uid  he  feel  no  misgivings  when  he  wntte,  “  As  the  world  fills  up, 
the  process  of  transforming  un|»nKluutive  wealth  into  subsistence  is 
likely  to  go  on,  and  it  will  be  tantamount  to  the  increased  pro<luction 
of  necessaries  at  the  expense  of  luxuries”?  Surely  what  we  want 
is,  not  to  nhoUsh  unproductive  ex|)enditurc,  but  to  flistriOulc  it.  Tho 
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amount  of  wealth  which  a  nation  has  over  after  providing  for  its 
necessities,  is  the  very  measure  of  its  civilization.  Are  we  to  convert 
all  that  refines  and  beautifies  life  into  bread  and  beef,  in  order  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  become  suburbs  of  a  still  more  bloated 
Loudon  ? 

Mr.  Lyttelton  bases  an  argument  against  the  Malthusians  on  the 
results  of  the  census,  which  came  out  between  his  first  and  second 
papers.  I  do  not  know,  by  the  way,  why  he  had  recourse  to  trade 
statistics,  when  he  wished  to  “  predict  ”  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
decade.  The  weekly  statements  of  the  Registrar-Geueral,  and  the 
summaries  which  often  appear  in  the  London  dailies,  had  prepared  all 
who  study  them  for  a  great  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase,  and 
especially  in  the  birth-rate  ;  .so  that  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  prediction  was  not 
a  very  hazardous  oue.^  His  remarks,  moreover,  lose  some  of  their 
force  from  the  fact  that  the  tide  has  already  begun  to  turn  again. 
Last  year  showed  a  considerable  iucrease,  both  in  births  and  marriages.* 

Mr.  Lyttelton  comes  to  the  welcome  conclusion  that  the  Xeo- 
Malthusian  propaganda  has  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  decline  in 
the  birth-rate.  This  is  probably  true,  though  the  members  of  the 
Malthusian  League  boast  that  they  answer  not  less  than  four  thousand 
letters  a  month.  He  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  statements  of  the  same 
school  with  regard  to  the  postponement  of  marriage.  This  is,  of  course, 
primarily  a  physiological,  and  not  an  economical  question  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  whole  subject  of  over-population,  and  as 
Mr.  Lyttelton  appears  to  me  not  to  have  made  quite  the  best  of  his 
case,  I  hope  1  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  it.  After 
saying  that  “  the  Neo-Malthusians  object  that  .  .  .  marriage  being  a 
normal  and  healthy  state,  to  postpone  it  beyond  a  very  early  age  is  to 
incur  the  risk,  almost  the  certainty,  of  impaired  health,  and  of  a  life 
unnecessarily  shortened,”  he  makes  the  admission  that  “  there  is  no 
((uestion  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  married  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  life  than  the  unmarried.”  This  statement  he  justifies  by 
some  very  old  French  statistics  (page  386),  which  I  venture  to  say  are 
on  the  face  of  them  incredible,  or  at  all  events  utterly  misleading.  Even 
if  the  respective  death-rates  of  single  and  married  persons  are  correctly 

'  See  also  Longstatf,  Studies  in  Statistics,  p.  204,  and  The  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  700-763. 

'  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  table  of  statistics,  on  p.  159,  puzzles  me  a  good  deal.  The  very 
low  rates  of  increa.se  which  he  assigns  to  the  decades  ending  1841, 1851,  and  1861, 
cannot  be  reconciled,  iiidess  iny  arithmetic  is  at  fault,  with  the  returns  of  the 
decennial  censuses,  though  the  Irish  famine  greatly  retarded  the  increase  registered 
in  1851  and  1861. 
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stated,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  figures  as  they  stand. 
Even  in  the  upper  classes,  those  who  marry  are  perhaps  the  healthiest 
members  of  their  generation.  But  among  the  “  masses,"  it  is  certain 
that  those  who  remain  single  after,  say,  twenty-eight,  are  in  general 
the  refuse  of  their  class — the  drunken,  the  idle,  the  diseased, — those  in 
fact  who  are  most  likely  to  die  prematurely.  Their  physical  or  moral 
unsoundness  is  the  cause,  not  the  consequence,  of  their  celibacy.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  greater  carelessness  of  life  among  the  unmarried, 
we  shall  see  that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  easily  settled  as  Mr. 
Lyttelton  thinks.  Besides,  since  the  argument  from  the  danger  of 
celibacy  to  health  is  very  widely  used  to  countenance  immorality,  we 
should  wish,  if  it  were  possible  (which,  of  course,  it  is  not),  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  “  bachelors  "  in  our  table  according  to  their  manner  of  life. 
But  the  third  column,  about  the  mortality  of  widowers  and  widows, 
really  discredits  the  whole  table.  From  how  many  “widowers  under 
twenty  ”  (!)  was  their  extraordinary  death-rate  compiled  ?  And  is  it 
possible  that  the  death-rate  of  the  disconsolate  ones  of  all  ages  should 
l)e  so  enormous  ?  Do  they  all  die  of  “broken  hearts,”  or  why  should 
their  lives  be  so  precarious  ?  If  the  chances  of  life  were  really  so 
materially  improved  by  marriage,  the  Insurance  Offices  would  certainly 
make  the  unmarried  pay  much  higher  premiums  ;  and  yet  1  have  never 
seen  a  stipulation  of  this  kind  on  the  Prospectus  of  an  Insurance 
C'ompany.  1  may  add,  that  1  attended  two  meetings  in  Willis’s  Rooms, 
London,  in  1888,  in  which  the  physiological,  as  well  as  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  population  question,  were  very  freely  discussed.  A 
considerable  number  of  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  spoke, 
and  they  were  unanimous  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  the  unmarried  state 
for  men,  though  they  contradicted  each  other  on  almost  every  other 
point.  I  have  entered  into  this  rather  unpleasant  question  because,  in 
the  interests  of  morality  as  well  as  of  social  science,  it  is  important 
that  erroneous  statements  should  be  corrected. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  confirmatory  evidence  could  be  brought 
as  to  the  mortality  of  boy-husbands  and  girl-wives.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  children  of  such  marriages  die  like  flies  :  but  it  is  new,  to  me 
at  any  rate,  that  the  health  of  the  parents  sufiers  so  seriously. 

But  enough  of  physiology.  I  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  the  last 
pages  of  his  article,  Mr.  Lyttelton  should  have  attacked  France  so 
severely.  A|  certain  class  of  writers  are  fond  of  expatiating  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  French  in  a  way  which  recalls  Colonel  Sibthorp’s 
“  Mind  your  wives  !  ”  when  foreign  visitors  were  expected  at  the  1851 
Exhibition,  and  on  the  national  decadence  which  they  believe  to  have 
overtaken  them  as  a  judgment.  Ever  sinee  the  war  of  1870  we  have 
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bad  to  listen  to  these  tirades,  which  are  not  only  insulting  to  a  friendly 
nation,  but  grotesquely  untrue  (of  course  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
Mr.  Lyttelton).  There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
comfort  and  civilization  arc  so  widely  diffused  as  in  France  ;  and  as  to 
loss  of  virility,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  never  have  to 
face  a  French  army  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  There  is  something 
not  very  dignified  in  the  spectacle  of  England,  entrenched  behind  her 
moat,  tlirowing  insults  at  a  nation  which  she  dare  not  face  in  the  field. 
No  doubt  French  morality  leaves  much  to  be  desired  :  but  if  recent 
reports  may  be  trusted,  the  reign  of  cynical  materialism  there  is  nearly 
over,  and  some  kind  of  faith  is  becoming  at  ail  events  fashionable.  As 
to  the  importation  of  foreigners,  M.  de  Molinari  is  surely  justified  in 
saying  that  the  immigration  from  Germany  and  other  countries  into 
France  is  a  sign  of  the  superior  prosperity  of  France.  Whether  it  is  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  interests  of  France  is  another  question. 

1  have  written  this  short  paper,  not  because  1  am  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  views  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  tries  to  establish,  but  because  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  settlement  of  this  disagreeable  question  is 
a  necessary  and  urgent  duty,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  some 
of  flie  difficulties  w'hich  trouble  me  were  not  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Lyttel¬ 
ton’s  able  articles.  The  questions  w’hich  1  have  raised  may  be  capable 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  :  I  hope  they  are,  and  that,  if  so,  some  one 
will  bo  so  good  as  to  enlighten  me.  We  are  asked  to  give  our  adhesion 
to  some  form  or  other  of  Socialism.  Let  us  know  plaiuly  all  that  the 
word  means. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

(II.) — I  think  that  Mr.  Inge  has  somewhat  misunderstood  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  two  articles  on  “  Population,”  which  he  has  criticized.  I 
did  not  write  as  a  preacher  of  Socialism,  or,  indeed,  with  Socialism  in 
my  mind.  My  object  was  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  matter,  and 
to  put  Malthus’s  doctrine,  as  commonly  held,  to  the  test  of  history. 
My  withers  are  therefore  quite  unwrung  when  Mr.  Inge  attacks  the 
Socialist’s  views  of  population,  or  makes  my  articles  the  occasion  for 
a  criticism  on  Mr.  Ritchie’s  views  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is  a  grave 
tactical  blunder  to  present  too  extended  a  front  to  the  enemy,  and 
Air.  Ritchie  and  the  Socialists  must  fight  their  own  battles  so  far  us 
I  am  concerned.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Inge  that  the  question  of 
population  must  be  seriously  faced  in  any  Socialistic  scheme  ;  indeed, 
Socialism,  as  he  represents  it,  viz.  “  guaranteeing  to  every  person  that 
sliall  l)c  born  in  the  country  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  a  share 
in  all  the  advantages  of  civilization,”  exactly  corresponds  to  what  I 
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mean  by  an  artificial  stimulus  *'  to  population  ;  and  my  contention 
is  that  population,  unless  artijicially  stimulated,  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
form  itself  to  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  the  wisest  Socialists  are  quite  as  alive  as  Mr.  Inge  is  to  the 
necessity  of  obeying  St.  Paul's  maxim.  Ail  that  I  have  said  of  the 
tremendous  national  danger  of  the  old  Poor  Law  would  apply  to  any 
Socialistic  scheme  that  likewise  ignored  the  principle,  “  If  any  will 
not  work  neither  let  him  eat." 

Mr.  Inge,  however,  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  old  Poor  Law  system.  He  ascribes  the  rapid  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  1801  to  1831  to  the  “development  of  trade  which  followed 
the  discoveries  of  Watt,  etc."  1  maintain  that  the  real  cause  was,  as 
1  stated,  the  old  Poor  Law.  If  it  was  the  sudden  development  of 
trade,  why  did  population  actually  outstrip  the  development  of  trade, 
at  least  in  some  departments  ?  Can  Mr.  luge  point  to  another  in¬ 
stance  of  an  unduly  rapid  increase  of  population  in  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  ?  If  he  cannot,  his  alleged  cause  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
adequate,  while  the  “  indiscriminate  Poor  Law  allowances  "  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  view  of  Socialism,  quite  adequate  to  produce  the  eifect. 

Mr.  Inge  declares  that  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence  is 
“  constant  and  severe."  Does  he  then  deny  that  the  standard  of  living 
has  ever  been  raised  ?  If  he  wishes  to  do  this,  as  indeed  he  must  if  he 
would  prove  that  the  pressure  is  “  constant,"  I  may,  I  think,  fairly  ask 
him  to  deal  with  the  facts  and  figures  alleged  in  my  articles.  1  claim 
to  have  shown  not  only  that  the  standard  of  living  has  risen,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  pressure  of  population  has  not  been 
“  constant,"  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  perma¬ 
nently  lowered,  unless  the  Ireland  of  fifty  years  ago  be  a  case  in  point. 
1  am  quite  open  to  conviction  if  Mr.  Inge  can  disprove  this  ;  but  it  must 
be  by  the  counter-evidence  of  facts  and  figures,  not  by  mere  statements 
of  opinion.  Of  course,  if  he  means  by  “  subsistence,”  all  the  comforts 
and  even  luxuries  represented  by  the  phrase  “  the  standard  of  living,” 
it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence 
is  constant.  But  it  should  then  be  explained  that  “  subsistence,"  in 
that  sense,  is  anything  but  constant. 

Mr.  Inge  credits  me  with  the  belief  that  “  when  large  fortunes  are 
abolished  "  population  will  increase  more  rapidly.  Here,  again,  he 
seems  to  invest  me  with  a  Socialistic  character  which  I  must  disclaim. 
I  do  not  advocate,  1  did  not  even  anticipate,  the  “  abolition  "  of  large 
fortunes  ;  I  only  pointed  to  the  ascertained  fact  of  the  increase  of 
moderate  incomes  and  the  decrease  of  great  incomes,  by  the  operation 
apparently  of  natural  economic  forces,  rather  than  by  any  compulsory 
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“  abolition.”  Now,  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  “  conversion 
of  all  that  refines  and  beautifies  life  into  bread  and  beef.”  The  latter 
is  no  doubt  a  conceivable  process,  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
facts  of  economic  history  in  Europe  will  hold  that  it  is  a  probable 
process.  On  the  whole,  the  growth  of  moilerate  at  the  expense  of 
large  incomes  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  for  the  general  happiness, 
though  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  will  involve  some  loss.  But  1  should 
certainly  not  hold  this,  if  I  believed,  as  Mr.  Inge  apparently  does, 
that  the  change  will  continue  at  an  accelerating  pace  till  the  moderate 
incomes  have  all  become  minimum  incomes,  and  the  whole  produce 
of  industry  is  limited  to  necessaries.  The  standard  of  living  may 
be  trusted  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  even  when  there  are  no 
milliounaires. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Inge  for  pointing  out  an  error  in  the  table 
given  on  p.  159  of  my  first  article.'  The  increase  of  population  in  the 
decade  ending  1841  should  have  been  given  as  10  instead  of  2  per 
cent.  I  carelessly  wrote  the  figure  belonging  to  the  next  decade. 
But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  error  in  the  figures  referring  to 
1841-51,  1851-61,  and  even  with  the  correction  1  have  made  the  rate 
of  increase  of  population  is  less  than  that  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Inge  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  my  statistics  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  longevity  of  married  and  celibate  are  ‘‘  very  old  ;  ”  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  wrong,  or  that  they  are  useless. 
Human  nature  does  not  alter  so  fast  as  to  make  facts  of  even  fifty 
years  ago  inapplicable  to  the  present.  But  here  are  some  later  figures, 
taken,  I  believe,  from  official  French  sources." 


DEATHS  PER  HUNDRED  LIVING  IN  FRANCE  AT  EACH  AGE, 
1877-1881. 


Women. 


Unmarried. 


Widowers. 


20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

40-45 

45-50 

50-55 

65-60 


Married.  | 

Widows.  ! 

0-71 

1-56  j 

0-88 

1-85 

0-87 

1-76  1 

0-87 

1-60 

0-91 

1-.52  1 

102 

1-62 

1-30 

1*37 

1-77 

2*34 

1 

0-87 

2-25 

1-04 

2-40 

1-21 

2-48 

1-63 

3-00 

219 

3-40 
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If  this  table  is  compared  with  that  given  in  my  second  article,*  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  less  unfavourable  to  the  celibate's  chances 
of  longevity  as  compared  with  the  married  man  or  woman.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say,  as  Mr.  Inge  docs,  that  this  is  caused  partly  by  tho 
greater  carelessness  of  life  among  the  unmarried,  or  by  their  com¬ 
parative  unhealthiness.  To  account  for  facts  is  not  to  disprove  them. 
I  never  intended  to  assert  that  the  superior  vitality  of  the  married  was 
wholly  due  to  physiological  causes  ;  such  causes  as  those  cited  by 
Mr.  Inge  were  allowed  for  in  my  article.  But  they  do  not  account 
for  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  widows  and  widowers  as  compared 
with  the  married.  Mr.  Inge  accounts  for  this  by  denying  it.  Bnt 
there  are  the  figures.  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among 
French  statisticians  to  depreciate  a  widower’s  chances  of  longevity, 
and,  therefore,  tintil  Mr.  Inge  produces  some  counter-evidence,  I  must 
l>elieve  the  facts  as  given  in  the  tables  quoted. 

With  regard  to  the  death-rate  of  married  persons  under  twenty,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  Levasseur  does  not  include  that  age  in  his  table. 
He  holds*  that  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
“demographic  law.”  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  give  us  the  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  gather  from 
his  remarks,  at  all  events,  that  the  statistics  do  not  contradict  the 
inference  drawn  by  Bertillon  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Farr,  that  youthful 
marriages  are  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 

Lastly,  as  to  France,  Mr.  Inge  blames  me  for  “attacking  France  so 
severely.”  My  so-called  attack  was  for  the  most  part  a  statistical 
statement.  Can  it  be  asserted  that  the  French  population  is  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  that  of  other  nations  ;  that  men  marry  as  early  as  in 
Englaml ;  that  illegitimacy  is  decreasing  ;  that  the  number  of  divorces 
is  not  increasing  ?  These  are  questions  of  fact,  and  require  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts  and  figures.  I  said  nothing  almut  the  “loss  of  virility  ” 
in  France  ;  it  is  not  manliness  that  is  wanting,  but  men,  and  the  fact 
remains  that,  unless  a  change  in  this  respect  takes  place,  France  in 
fifty  years’  time  must  have  sunk  ImjIow  her  rivals  in  numerical  and, 
therefore,  also  in  military  aud  industrial  strength. 

Authcr  T.  Lttteltox. 

(HI.) — Mr.  Lyttelton’s  answer  shows  me  that  I  was  wrong  to  nso 
his  name  in  pressing  my  questions  upon  tho  Socialists,  and  that  he  is 
less  of  a  Socialist  than  I,  who  am  in  favour  of  the  painless  extinction 
of  plutocrats.  However,  his  last  paragraph  proves  to  me  that  we  aro 
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farther  apart  than  I  thought.  I  hold,  with  Mill,  that  a  stationary 
])opulation  is  the  ideal  state,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  “  there¬ 
fore,”  in  his  last  8cnten(!e,  I  continue  to  believe  that  40  or  even  3.5 
millions  of  Frenchmen  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  500  millions  of 
Chinese,  or  50  millions  of  Cockneys.  (I  plead  guilty  to  writing 
“constant  pressure”  for  “continuous”  in  my  second  paragraph.  Of 
course  the  pressure  is  not  constant.) 

W.  R.  I.voE. 

The  Stcdt  of  Economics  in  Germany. — Even  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  contemporary  economic  literature  of  Germany  is 
limited  to  the  summary  account  of  it  given  by  Dr.  Ingram  in  his  Ilistori/ 
of  Political  Economy  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  the 
contributions  made  by  German  writers  to  this  science.^  The  recent 
translation  of  Professor  Rohm  Bawerk’s  work  on  Capital  is  an 
evidence  of  the  conviction  that  German  work  cannot  be  disregarded 
by  the  English  student  of  political  economy  ;  it  is  only  necessary,  too, 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Professor  Marshall’s  Principles  of  Economics 
to  assure  one’s  self  of  his  familiarity  with  German  work,  and  his  res{)eet 
for  his  German  contemporaries.  The  rise  of  the  German  historical 
school  is  noticed  in  Dr.  Ingram’s  pages.  Some  account  is  given  by  him 
of  the  stubborn  conflict  that  has  been  waged  for  so  many  years  between 
the  atlherents  of  the  orthodox  school  and  the  disciples  of  the  new 
teaching — a  conflict  whose  bitterness  has  been  recently  increased  by 
the  attacks  made  on  the  historical  school  by  prominent  Austrian 
professors,  who  have  come  to  the  rescue  by  invigorating  the  old 
theoretical  methods  with  the  life  of  new  principles.  With  this  con¬ 
troversy  I  have  no  esjiecial  concern — a  large  number  of  works  and 
review  articles  have  made  it  already  familiar  ;  nor  have  I  any  intention 
of  giving  a  resume  of  the  views  held  on  disputed  points  by  the  several 
representatives  of  the  German  historical  school.  An  interesting  article 
in  the  Revue  de  Vtconomie politique,  April,  1892,  by  Professor  8t.  Marc 
of  Bordeaux,  has  already  covered  this  ground.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  works  and  {icrsonal  opinions  of  the  chief  German 
professors  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  this  just  and  cleverly  written 
account.  My  own  aim  is  diflerent,  and  much  simpler  :  namely,  to 
give  a  few  scatteretl  notes  on  the  way  economic  science  is  taught  and 
studied  in  German  universities. 

It  cannot  certainly  be  said  against  the  orthodox  school  that  its  systmii 
was  not  adapted  to  teaching.  All  that  the  ordinary  student  needed  to 
know  he  could  find  in  such  admirable  works  as  Mill’s  System  or 
Fawcett’s  Manual.  The  science  was  taught  in  clear  langnage — with 
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rigid  logic  ;  the  illustrations  of  the  great  principles  were  always  apt 
and  forcible,  even  when  they  were  fictitious.  Political  economy  was 
difficult  because  it  required  a  clear  head,  an  ability  to  follow  involved 
arguments.  The  materials  for  study  were  few — its  isolation  ma<le  it 
easy  of  access.  The  historical  school  has  attacked  the  old  theories  ; 
it  avoids  generalization  ;  it  occupies  itself  with  the  investigation  of 
minute  facts,  with  the  description  of  phenomena  regarded  formerly  as 
entirely  outside  the  range  of  economic  study.  A  great  change  of  method 
and  scope  in  the  study  of  political  economy  has  brought  with  it  the 
question  of  teaching  a  science  that  in  its  new  form  is  much  more 
difficult  to  present  satisfactorily  to  the  student.  In  the  German  uni¬ 
versities  we  shall  see  how  this  difficulty  is  dealt  with.  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  the  lectures  given  on  subjects  in  the  department  of  economic 
science  in  the  ^three  larger  German  universities — Berlin,  Leipzig,  and 
Munich.  In  Berlin  the  following  courses  are  given  in  the  first  Semester  : 
general  theory  of  political  economy  ;  practical  political  economy  ;  coin¬ 
age  and  banking  ;  State  debts  ;  public  income  ;  industry  and  trade  ; 
social  questions  ;  colonies  ;  industrial  history  ;  history  of  entrepreneurs. 
In  Leipzig  :  history  of  political  and  social  theories  ;  social  policy  of 
England  and  Germany  ;  statistics  ;  practical  political  economy  ;  colonial 
policy.  In  Munich  :  general  political  economy  ;  special  political  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  social  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ; 
history  of  social  theories.  In  the  second  Semester  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses  in  Berlin  :  freedom  and  property  ;  history  of  economic 
literature  ;  general  political  economy  ;  practical  political  economy  ; 
statistics  ;  demography  ;  economic  history.  In  Leipzig  :  poor  and  poor- 
law  ;  practical  economy  ;  finance  ;  statistics  ;  colonial  policy  ;  history 
of  political  economy  ;  general  theory  of  political  economy.  In  Munich  : 
finance ;  industrial  history  of  Germany ;  economics  as  a  science ; 
banking  and  currency  ;  general  political  economy.  In  all  the  three 
universities  a  few  hours  each  week  are  given  up  to  Seminary  work, 
some  account  of  which  will  follow  further  on. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  two  universities,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  I 
cannot  go  beyond  the  names  of  the  courses,  but  the  names  alone 
will  be  instructive  in  showing  the  variety  of  subjects  treated.  My 
own  personal  experience  is  limited  to  the  university  named  last  in 
the  list — Munich.  The  courses  given  there  may  be  assumed  to  be 
typical,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  that  are  delivered  at 
that  university  by  Professor  Brentano.  His  eminent  position  as  an 
economist  is  well-known  outside  of  Germany.  Before  coming  to 
Munich  he  had  taught  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Strassburg,  Vienna,  and 
Leipzig;  in  the  article  in  the  French  review  already  citetl  will  be 
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found  a  list  of  his  works,  and  an  appreciative  account  of  his  contributions 
to  economic  thought.  I  am  simply  concerned  with  his  lectures  as 
typical  courses  in  a  German  university :  I  have .  no  intention  of 
characterizing  Professor  Brentauo's  system  or  stating  his  individual 
position  towards  particular  economic  questions.  The  courses  of 
lectures  delivered  by  him  are  the  following  :  in  the  first  Semester — 
general  political  economy,  five  hours  a  week ;  special  political 
economy,  five  hours  :  in  the  second  Semester — industrial  history  of 
Germany,  four  hours  ;  finance,  five  hours  ;  political  economy  as  a 
science,  one  hour.  The  lectures  on  general  political  economy  follow 
in  their  outline  the  treatment  and  order  adopted  in  most  text-books. 
To  the  discussion  of  method  no  great  space  is  given — definitions  are 
given  only  after  others  have  been  subjected  to  searching  criticism  and 
found  unsatisfactory.  A  good  deal  of  historical  and  statistical  material 
is  presented,  and  carefully  analyzed,  in  order  to  prove  the  relative  value 
of  economic  laws.  The  lectures  on  special  political  economy  deal 
with  Germany  of  the  present  day — ^a  description  of  its  industrial  con¬ 
dition  ;  its  agriculture,  its  manufactures,  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  the  objects  of  investigation  ;  the  technique  of  the  several 
industries  is  dealt  with  iu  connection  with  the  kind  of  labour  called  for 
and  its  influence  on  the  labourer.  To  this  course,  the  lectures  on  the 
industrial  history  of  Germany  are  an  introduction.  These  open  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  the  Roman  world  to  whose  influence  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  exposed  ;  the  villa  system  ;  the  Roman  industrial  guilds.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  land  system  of  the  Teutons,  with  the  changes 
introduced  by  contact  with  the  Empire  and  by  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system  ;  the  growth  of  traile  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  ;  the  communication  with  Constantinople  ;  the  influence  of 
the  Church  on  industry  ;  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  Crusades  ;  the 
development  of  the  Italian  Republics  ;  the  growth  of  the  free  cities  in 
Germany,  with  a  description  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the 
guild  system  ;  the  industrial  importance  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  great  trading  companies  of  the  Hansa  cities  ;  the  Reformation 
and  the  efiect  of  religious  wars  in  Germany  ;  the  mercantile  system 
under  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  general  industrial  conditions 
until  the  present  time.  The  course  on  finance  opens  with  a  plea 
for  the  study  of  actual  and  real  systems  of  public  income  ;  attempts  to 
manufacture  a  theoretically  perfect  system  of  the  State  are  put 
aside ;  the  economy  of  the  State  is  discriminated  from  the  economy 
of  tlie  individual  ;  then  comes  a  description  of  financial  adminis¬ 
tration  :  from  this  point  the  course  is  divided  into  the  great  division.s, 
VoL.  III.— No.  1.  1 
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expenditure  and  revenue.  State  domains,  railways,  post,  and  telegraph 
are  treated  from  the  historical  and  comparative  standpoint.  An 
account  is  then  given  of  the  subject  of  taxation,  especially  German  : 
but  every  tax  is  treated  separately  with  continual  reference  to  the 
experience  offered  by  other  European  countries  ;  the  connection  of 
taxation  with  the  general  economic  and  social  conditions  is  carefully 
considered  ;  a  vast  amount  of  minute  analysis  of  national  character  and 
customs  is  given — for  example,  under  Income  Tax  the  success  of  the 
tax  in  England  is  compared  with  its  failure  in  Austria,  and  the  causes 
investigated.  This  course  concludes  with  the  subject  of  State  debts. 
The  course  on  economy  as  a  science  gives  a  summary  of  the  turning- 
points  in  economic  literature ;  then  comes  a  defence  of  the  German 
historical  school  against  the  criticism  formulated  recently  by  Carl 
Menger,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Austrian  school  of  eco¬ 
nomists  ;  economic  phenomena  are  shown  to  be  incapable  of  isolation — 
their  connection  with  history,  ethnology,  and  ethics  is  marked  out ;  the 
necessity  of  being  on  one’s  guard  in  accepting  economic  data,  the 
liability  of  error  in  complicated  statistical  work  where  personal  interest 
may  come  in  to  bias  the  observer,  pointed  out. 

In  all  the  German  universities  there  is  an  opportunity  for  seminary 
work.  In  Munich,  the  Seminary  is  directly  under  Professor  Bren- 
tano’s  supervision.  Professor  Lotz  being  associated  with  him  in  its 
direction.  A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  as  members 
of  the  Seminary.  To  each  student  there  is  assigned  some  topic  for 
special  and  individual  study.  In  each  term  the  subjects  assigned 
are  made  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  unity 
in  the  term’s  work  as  a  whole.  A  meeting  of  the  Seminary  is  held 
once  a  week.  One  member  reads  a  paper  giving  the  result  of  his 
study  on  the  topic  assigned  to  him.  After  a  general  discussion,  the 
meeting  closes  with  a  criticism  from  the  professors.  Very  frequently 
these  remarks  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  they  discuss  special  questions 
that  might  be  passed  over  in  the  university  lectures.  The  criticism, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  is  always  helpful,  giving  hints  as  to  methods  of 
investigation  and  handling  of  the  subject  under  review,  and,  besides,  is 
always  considerate.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  personal  contact 
with  the  professors.  Professor  Brentano  always  sets  apart  two  hours  a 
week  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  consult  him  about 
their  work.  The  Seminary  has  a  special  economic  library  of  its  own, 
with  a  collection  of  economic  reviews  open  to  the  use  of  its  members. 

W.  Lloyd  Bevan. 


The  System  or  High  Licensing,  which  prevails  in  several  of 
the  American  States,  differs  from  our  own  system  in  the  uinoiint  of 
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the  licensing  fee,  which  is  from  three  or  four  to  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  statutable  fee  in  England.  The  following  main  provisions  of 
a  bill  proposed  for  New  York  City  four  years  ago  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  not  yet  made  law,  may  be  taken  as 
typifying  high -license  legislation.  For  a  liquor  license,  for  the 
sale  of  “  strong  and  spirituous  liquors,  wiues,  ales  and  beer  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  premises  licensed,”  a  fee  is  charged  of  not  less  than 
£100,  nor  more  than  £400  per  annum.  An  on-license  for  wines,  ales 
and  beer,  or  any  of  them,  costs  £20  to  £80.  Within  these  limits  the 
board  of  excise  in  each  locality  is  to  fix  at  least  three  grades  of 
license,  and  “  require  a  public-house  to  take  out  a  license  at  one  of 
these  grades,  according  to  the  amount  of  sales  likely  to  be  made 
during  the  year  next  ensuing  under  the  license,  if  granted.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  by  this  clause,  a  kind  of  local  option 
is  allowed,  with  definite  restrictions ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  excise 
boards  are  easily  compelled  by  public  opinion,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
for  a  community  with  free-trade  propensities  to  have  all  the  licenses 
fixed  at  the  lowest  grade  allowable ;  or,  if  it  tend  towards  prohibition, 
to  fix  the  fees  at  £80  and  £400  respectively.  Our  own  fees,  on  the 
other  hand,  vary — for  au  on-license  to  sell  spirits,  wine,  and  beer,  from 
£4  10«.  to  £60,  while  a  beer  license  costs  only  £4. 

Now,  England  has  already  found  it  expedient  (in  the  bills  of  1860 
and  1880)  to  raise  her  fees  in  connection  with  this  trade  ;  and  the 
effect  on  the  number  of  licenses  taken  out  may  be  traced  in  the  report 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  full  publi¬ 
can’s  licenses,  which  was  69,000  in  1880,  was  only  67,500  in  1889, 
the  population  having  meanwhile  increased  by  three  millions  ;  similarly 
the  beer  licenses  have  decreased  from  42,000  in  1860,  to  32,000  in 
1889.  This  decrease  has  resulted,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  further 
use  of  the  dealer’s  additional  (grocer’s)  spirit  license,  and  of  the  beer 
off-license  ;  but  this  increase  is  in  no  way  proportionate  to  the  growth 
of  population.  Furthermore,  it  is  probably  only  because  these  latter 
licenses  have  not  had  their  fees  altered,  that  they  have  been  so 
largely  made  use  of.  If  they  were  to  be  increased  in  the  same  scale 
as  have  the  fees  for  on-licenses,  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  still  mure 
notable  diminution  in  the  total  number  of  licenses.  The  principle, 
however,  in  England  is  still  in  the  embryonic  condition  ;  instances  of 
its  practical  adoption,  and  of  the  results  of  that  adoption,  must  be 
tiiken  from  America.  Even  here,  however,  the  system  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  seldom  been  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The  record  of  the  New  York 
City  Excise  Reform  Association  shows,  for  instance,  that  blackmailing 
prevails,  on  the  part  of  the  police,  to  an  incredible  extent,  amounting, 
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in  the  case  of  the  small  saloons,  to  £5,  and,  of  some  up-town  bars,  to 
£20  a  week.  Now,  the  fewer  the  restrictions  on  the  trade,  the  less 
opportunity  will  there  be  for  maladministration ;  consequently,  in 
examining  the  statistics  of  American  liquor  legislation,  this  allowance 
must  always  be  made  in  the  cases  of  prohibition  and  of  high  license. 
The  following  general  statistics  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
lies,  entitled  The  Liquor  Question  in  Politics  (330,  Pearl  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A.  15  cents).  In  Chicago  there  is  a  general  fee  of 
£100,  which  increased  the  revenue  from  £39,000  in  1882,  to  £394,000 
in  1887  ;  while,  owing  probably  to  the  40  per  cent,  increase  of 
population,  the  number  of  saloons  rose  from  3750  to  3950  during  that 
time,  and  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  increased  53  per  cent., 
the  total  number  increasing  41  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous,  although  almost  unique  example  of  good  administration,  and, 
consequently,  of  success  in  high  licensing.  The  year  before  their 
present  bill  became  law,  the  number  of  commitments  to  prison  was 
13,000  ;  the  next  year  it  was  reduced  by  this  method  to  8000. 

High  license  was  tried  in  New  York  from  1866  to  1870,  during 
which  time  £808,000  were  collected  in  liquor  excise  ;  whereas,  during 
the  ten  years  previously,  only  £34,000  nett  had  accrued  to  the 
Treasury  from  that  source.  The  number  of  licenses  diminished  from 
7,300  to  2,400  ;  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunken¬ 
ness  is  said  to  have  been  marked. 

Finally,  14  high-license  cities,  with  fees  varying  from  £100  to 
£200,  are  compared  with  15  cities  whose  licenses  cost  only  from  £5 
to,  at  most,  £40  per  annum.  The  former  had,  in  the  year  1887,  an 
average  of  one  saloon,  paying  £142,  to  every  270  persons  ;  the  latter 
hud  one  saloon  to  every  170  persons,  the  fee  averaging  £23.  The 
average  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  were,  under  high  licensing, 
1  to  38  of  the  population,  under  low  licensing,  1  to  37. 

These  figures  are  not,  at  first  sight,  encouraging  to  temperance 
reformers  ;  but  it  must  again  be  repeated  that,  with  thorough  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  system  of  high  licenses  would  result 
as  surely  in  diminishing  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  as  it 
does  decrease  the  number  of  houses  and  vastly  increase  the  revenue. 
Even  our  present  law  admits  of  a  kind  of  high-licensing  system,  as  is 
being  now  employed  by  the  W  est  Ham  Magistrates.  They  have  refused 
siuce  1869  to  grant  new  licenses  except  where  one  or  two  old  ones 
are  surrendered,  and  where  it  can  be  shown  on  a  map  that  there  is  a 
real  demand  for  the  proposed  new  license.  Population  in  that  district 
uumbereil  174,000  in  1887,  and  214,000  in  1892  ;  but  the  number  of 
licenses  compares  as  follows  : — 
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In  1887  ..  138  ..  119 

In  1892  ..  139  ..  101 


Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
public-houses  to  population,  the  market  value  of  the  licenses  has  risen 
enormously,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  £15,000  or  £20,000,  and 
the  holders  are  bound  over  in  that  enormous  security  to  keep  the  law, 
infraction  of  which  would  cost  them  their  licenses. 

This  system,  then,  differs  from  that  of  high  licensing  proper  chiefly 
in  raising  the  value  of  the  license  by  indirect,  and  not  by  direct,  means  ; 
in  the  former  instance  tlie  publican,  and  in  the  latter  the  State  being 
the  gainer.  The  result  to  public  morality  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
reducing,  with  the  number  of  houses,  the  opportunity  of  drinking,  and 
increasing  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  publican  and  his  private 
inclination  to  keep  the  law. 

F.  E.  Fremantle. 


American  Economic  Publications.* — The  titles  of  these  works 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  American  economists 
in  these  latter  days.  Books,  large  and  small,  succeed  one  another  in 
the  States  with  bewildering  rapidity,  and  all  the  while  the  air  is  thick 
with  periodicals,  from  the  various  universities  and  learned  societies 
which  affect  economics.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  practical 
character  of  the  nation  would  be  seen  in  a  succession  of  practical 
treatises,  but  as  a  subtle  reaction  against  the  condition  of  ordinary 
society  has  driven  many  Americans  into  pure  scholarship,  so  it  is  in 
economics.  Mr.  Patten,  for  instance,  in  his  Theory  of  Dynamic 
Economics,  gives  us  a  treatise  which  is  largely  abstract.  Economics, 
he  shows,  may  be  dealt  with  from  a  subjective  or  an  objective  point  of 
view.  It  is  this  last  which  has  determined,  as  a  rule,  theories  of 
value.  In  other  words,  writers  have  confined  themselves  to  an 
analysis  of  the  conditions  which  determine  supply,  and  have  given 
scant  heed  to  those  on  which  demand  depends.  Again,  the  current 
views  of  economics  are  statical.  The  writers  analyze  a  state  of  things 
which  once  existed,  and  has  been  stereotyped  in  popular  imagination 
as  fixed  and  stationary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dynamical  writer  sets 
himself  to  study  society,  rather  than  the  individual,  as  the  centre  of 

'  The  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics.  8.  N.  Patten.  Publications  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  1892. 

The  Shifting  and  Incidence  qf  Taxation.  K  R.  A  Seligman.  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association.  1892. 

The  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States.  F.  W.  Taussig.  American  Economic 
Association.  1892. 
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economic  activity.  The  primary  premisses  of  his  science  are  sub¬ 
jective,  because  “  the  industrial  activities  and  the  consumption  of  men 
are  directed  by  their  wants,  and  not  by  the  obstacles  which  nature 
interposes  between  each  want  and  its  gratification.”  Carrieil  out  in 
its  completeness,  a  dynamic  economy  **  keeps  up  a  series  of  progressive 
movements  in  society,  through  the  reaction  between  the  subjective 
and  objective  worlds.  Progress  ceases  to  be  a  series  of  waves  that 
spend  their  force  in  vain  upon  the  unyielding  barriers  of  nature,  and 
becomes  a  steady  onward  movement  that  cannot  find  an  equilibrium.” 

With  Mr.  Seligman  we  get  back  to  firmer  ground.  His  subject, 
taxation  and  its  incidence,  is  more  mundane  ;  his  treatment  is  more 
empirical,  and  he  writes  as  a  specialist.  A  somewhat  long  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  gives  a  hird’s-eye  view  of  the  history  of  theories  of 
taxation.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a  discussion  of 
the  incidence  of  difierent  kinds  of  tax.  Students  of  the  subject  will 
be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Seligman’s  book  at  their  elbow. 

Last  in  the  list  comes  Mr.  Taussig,  with  a  capital  monograph  on  the 
silver  question,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States,  and  legis¬ 
lation  in  that  country.  The  writer  is  modest  in  stating  his  aim  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  verifying  economic  postulates  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Various  things,  for  instance,  which  “ought  to  have  happened,” 
or  “  must  have  happened,”  according  to  sound  deduction,  have  not 
happened.  Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance,  silver  issues  ought  to 
precede  a  rise  in  prices,  but,  in  America,  they  have  followed  it.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  explanation  is  there,  and  the  situation  only  needs 
to  be  fully  understood  to  be  in  accordance  with  theory ;  but  Mr. 
Taussig  is  right  in  saying  that  we  see  how  much  caution  is  needed 
in  interpretation  by  the  light  of  deduction.  Lastly,  to  all  who  wish  to 
understand  one  phase,  and  not  the  least  important,  of  the  silver  question, 
this  book  may  bo  heartily  commended. 

“La  Fahille  Fran9ai8e”  et  La  Pk£votance  Maternelle.* — 
M.  Simile  Levasseur,  n  ember  of  the  French  Institute,  has  recently 
published  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  great  work  on  La  Popu¬ 
lation  Franfaise ;  and  M.  de  Forille,  chief  statistician  of  the  finance 
department,  has  written  an  interesting  study  of  the  book  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Levasseur,  in  his  laborious  compilation,  and 
M.  de  Forille,  in  his  excellent  paper,  have  brought  out  admirably  the 
“  national  danger”  there  is  in  the  numerical  decline  of  the  French  race, 
and  they  investigate  the  causes,  but  they  make  no  attempt  to  find  the 
means  for  obviating  it. 

'  Ottice :  19,  Kue  Drouot,  Paris.  Directeur :  M.  Fr^eric  Nogu^s. 
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It  is  the  case  in  France  that,  in  the  economic  and  social  sphere, 
men  are  for  ever  invoking  the  State,  and  saddling  it  with  the 
most  unexpected  burdens  ;  just  as  if,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  the  legis¬ 
lature  were  not  constantly  giving  proof  of  its  powerlessness  or  hope¬ 
less  incapacity.  “  Quid  leges  sine  moribus  ?  ”  There  is  no  exception 
in  this  matter  of  the  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  births.  People  imagine 
they  will  find  a  remedy,  or  at  least  a  partial  cure,  in  some  revision  of 
the  procedure  with  regard  to  marriage,  or  of  the  law  of  inheritance, 
or  of  the  laws  of  taxation  and  military  service,  or  of  the  regulations 
)>earing  on  naturalization  and  the  like.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the 
State,  a  member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Frederic  Nogues, 
has  been  appealing  to  private  enterprise.*  He  has  started  an  insti¬ 
tution  novel  in  conception  and  thoroughly  French.  In  this  he  has 
had  the  co-operation  of  very  highly  distinguished  men.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  a  few  days  back  that  M.  Jules  Simon  introduced  the  scheme  to 
the  readers  of  the  Temps,  and  concluded  his  favourable  estimate  thus  : 
“  The  undertaking  of  M.  F.  Nogues,  ‘  La  Famille  Fran^aise,’  ought,  it 
appears  to  me,  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  break-up  of  Malthusianism.” 

That  people  should  not  desire  to  have  children,  and  should  always 
))e  afraid  of  having  too  many,  is  due  principally  to  the  burdens  which 
children  necessarily  impose  from  birth  onwards.  If,  therefore,  child¬ 
bearing  is  a  blessing,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  yet  viewed  on  the 
economic  side,  or  as  a  question  of  the  domestic  exchequer,  it  is  a 
disaster,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  it  is  dreaded.  We  must 
banish  this  alarm,  and  make  childbirth  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
“  Famille  Fran^aise  ”  boldly  regards  a  birth  in  its  aspect  of  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  takes  steps  to  meet  it  by  the  help  of  insurance — insurance 
of  a  special  sort,  which  challenges  the  misfortune  instead  of  dreading 
it.  Say  we  have  a  little  girl ;  we  are  concerned,  not  only  to  educate, 
but  also  to  marry  her  :  well,  let  us  look  ahead  for  her.  Let  us  pay  a 
certain  sum  every  year  during  childhood,  and  once  she  is  married  she 
will  receive  back  the  whole  of  what  has  been  paid  for  her  every  time 
she  bears  a  child.  Such  is  the  object  of  “La  Famille  Fran^aise.” 
Taking  a  group  of  girls,  born  in  the  same  year,  a  triple  process  of 
elimination  goes  on,  through  death,  through  failure  to  marry,  and 
through  failure  to  bear.  Such  failures  are  to  be  the  gain  of  those  who 
shall  one  day  be  mothers. 

The  actuarial  tables  of  “La  Famille  Framjaise”  are,  of  course,  not 
calculated  upon  the  actual  averages  of  marriages  and  births,  as  they 
stand  at  present ;  for  this  society  aims  at  exorcising  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  rate  of  births,  and  raising  the  general  level.  As  to  the  rate  of 
marriage,  it  does  not  need  to  be  bettered  ;  marrying  in  France  takes 
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place  at  a  coin()arativcly  earlier  age  than  is  the  case  in  the  northern 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  proportion  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  :  but  the  birth  rate  is  deplorable.  A  department  in  the  south, 
Le  Gers,  affunls  in  this  respect  a  striking  example.  The  marriage  rate 
there  is  pretty  high  ;  the  number  of  families  without  children  is  very 
limited;  but  the  birth  rate,  taken  altogether,  is  exceptionally  low,  which 
is  ground  for  thinking  that  private  restraint  ”  is  the  chief  sinner. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  founder  of  **  La  Famille  Fran9aise”  has 
been  actuated  in  the  highest  degree  by  a  patriotic  motive.  He  is  not 
unaware  that,  in  a  debate  in  the  German  Parliament,  one  speaker  has 
declared  that  France  every  year  loses  a  great  battle  in  consequence  of 
the  iusufRciency  of  births.  The  founder  knows,  too,  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  as  much  the  law  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and  that 
in  this  struggle,  at  the  present  day,  numbers  are  an  essential  element 
of  success. 

But  the  social  and  economic  motive  of  the  effort  is  not  less  manifest. 
Barrenness,  and  notably  self-caused  barrenness,  in  marriage  union  dis¬ 
integrates  families  and  demoralises  the  individual.  It  ought  not  to 
be  possible  for  poor  wretches,  corrupted  as  they  are  sometimes  by  vice, 
often  by  foolish  theories,  and  always  by  want,  to  say  to  the  child 
which  comes  into  the  world,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  here  ?  There 
is  no  room  for  you.” 

If  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  parents  will  not  meet  the  case,  owing  to 
inadequate  wages,  or  because  labour  cannot  count  on  the  morrow,  the 
“Famille  Fran^aise”  calls  upon  the  great  companies  or  societies, 
which  employ  thousands  of  workmen,  to  become  the  benevolent  god¬ 
mothers  of  poor  girls,  and  to  pay  on  their  behalf  the  deposits  which 
make  the  benefit  in  case  of  maternity. 

It  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  insurance  has  adopted  this 
stimulating  policy,  which  is  likely  to  render  calculations  especially 
difficult.  Our  examination  of  the  tariff  scale  discloses  an  interesting 
peculiarity.  The  “Famille  Fran(;aise ”  does  not  allow  insurance  for 
a  higher  sum  than  £80  for  each  confinement ;  but  if  anything  over  this 
sum  is  meant  to  be  applied  as  a  fund  for  the  education  of  the  new 
comer,  the  sum  insured  for  can  run  as  high  as  £400. 

If  the  “Famille  Fran^aise,”  which  has  received  a  very  kindly 
welcome  from  the  Paris  press,  does  not  break  down  through  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  one  hand  and  selfishness  on  the  other,  it  may  be  able  to 
realize  M.  Jules  Simon’s  prophecy  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  since 
it  accepts  deposits  on  behalf  of  any  girls  still  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  0.  Nash. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Witnesses  {^Public  Inquiries')  Protection  Act,  1892  (55  and  56 
Viet.,  chap.  64,  8vo,  2  pp.,  \d.),  almost  the  last  act  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment,  provides  that  any  one  “  who  threatens,  or  in  any  way  punishes, 
damnifies,  or  injures,  or  attempts  to  punish,  damnify,  or  injure  ”  any 
person  for  having  given  evidence,  or  on  account  of  evidence  which 
he  has  given  before  a  Royal  Commission  or  Committee  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  shall  be  liable  to  a  hue  of  £100  or  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  Court  which  convicts  an  offender  may,  in  addition, 
order  him  to  compensate  the  injured  person. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1891-2  (Command  Paper  6745,  8vo,  clxxx,  611  pp.,  3«.  8rf.),  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  mass  of  detail  in  which  the  Board,  with  its  provisional 
orders,  figures  as  the  deus  ex  machina  without  which  local  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  be  carried  on,  and  the  usual  statistics  of  local  finance 
which  have  been  published  already  in  another  form.  It  gives  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  poor  relief  on  January  1, 1892,  as  761,473. 
Of  these  454,086  were  iufirm,  lunatic,  or  sick  ;  and  227,627  were 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  the  children  50,382  were 
in  the  poor-law  schools  and  workhouses,  and  4962  were  boarded  out. 
Over  these  fifty-five  thousand  children  the  State,  represented  by  the 
enlightened  successors  of  Mr.  Bumble,  has  complete  control.  The 
practice  of  sending  children  in  the  workhouses  out  to  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools  is  growing,  but  24,897  are  still  cut  ofi*  entirely 
from  association  with  their  fellows  in  the  outside  world,  receiving  even 
their  book-learning  in  schools  appropriated  to  paupers.  Knowledge  of 
common  things  has  to  be  imparted  to  them  by  object-lessons,  not 
always  with  perfect  success,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  little  girl  who, 
on  being  asked,  “  What  does  water  become  when  it  is  made  very  hot  ?  ” 
promptly  replied,  “  Tea.”  Miss  Mason  has  inspected  the  boarded-out 
children  with  her  accustomed  vigour.  She  is  “  now  generally  able,  by 
taking  off  one  stocking,  to  tell  the  date  of  the  last  bath  to  a  week  if  it 
is  only  weeks  since ;  there  is  very  little  difference  between  dirt  of  six 
months’  and  a  year’s  standing.”  If  she  finds  a  child  clean,  she  always 
reports  the  fact  to  the  foster-parents’  credit,  but  does  not  report  dirt  of 
months’  standing  if  there  is  no  other  trace  of  neglect  or  ill  treatment 
and  she  can  get  the  matter  set  straight  by  pointing  it  out  to  the 
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committee.  “  Beating,”  she  finds,  “  is  generally  begun  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  arms.”  She  warns  advocates  of  boarding  out  that  the 
number  of  good  homes  available  is  by  no  means  unlimited,  and  that 
superficial  inspection  is  perfectly  futile.  “  The  Denmead  Committee 
were  living  unsuspectingly  among  a  number  of  children  covered  with 
itch  and  body-lice,  seeing  them  daily  at  school,  and  one  of  the 
committee  was  walking  hand-in-hand  with  one  of  the  worst  cases  on 
the  day  before”  Miss  Mason  arrived  and  revealed  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  A  thoroughly  respectable  man,  a  member  of  the  choir,  and 
communicant,  regarded  by  the  clergyman  **  as  a  brother,”  and  his  wife 
tied  a  child  entrusted  to  them  to  the  bed-posts  by  her  thumbs  and  beat 
her  till  she  was  a  mass  of  bruises.  Asking  the  children  questions  “  is 
not  only  useless,  but  highly  objectionable  as  a  rule.” 

The  fifty-five  thousand  indoor  pauper  children  are  only  five-sevenths 
of  the  number  of  children  over  whom  the  State  has  entire  control. 
The  remaining  two-sevenths  are  dealt  with  in  the  Report  for  the  Year 
1891  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  (Com¬ 
mand  Paper  6733,  8vo,  478  pp.,  1*.  llrf.).  On  December  31,  1891, 
there  were  in  the  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  of  Great  Britain 
22,094  children,  without  reckoning  those  dismissed  on  licence  before 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  detention.  In  reformatories  there  were 
4060  boys  and  641  girls,  and  in  industrial  schools  13,267  boys  aud  4126 
girls.  The  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  in  reformatories  have  been 
committed  to  them  for  larceny.  In  1891  there  were  822  committals 
for  larceny  out  of  a  total  of  1020.  The  industrial  schools  are  filled 
chiefly  by  means  of  clause  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  the 
actual  words  of  which,  with  the  addition  made  to  it  by  the  Industrial 
Schools  Amendment  Act,  1880,  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  quote  here  : 
“  Any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  any  child 
apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  that  comes  within  any  of 
the  following  descriptions,  namely  :  that  is  found  begging  or  receiving 
alms  (whether  actually  or  under  the  pretext  of  offering  for  sale  any¬ 
thing),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  so 
begging  or  receiving  alms  ;  that  is  found  wandering  and  not  having 
any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence  ;  that  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan 
or  having  a  surviving  parent  w^ho  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  ;  that  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves  ;  that 
is  living  or  residing  with  common  or  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house 
resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  ; 
that  frequents  the  company  of  prostitutes.  >The  justices  or  magis¬ 
trate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought  as  coming  within  one  of  these 
descriptions,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry  of  that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient 
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to  deal  with  him  under  this  act,  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  school." 

Thus  the  reformatory  is  for  the  cure,  and  the  industrial  school  for 
the  prevention,  of  crime.  No  one  can  be  committed  direct  to  a  refor¬ 
matory  ;  the  only  entrance  is  through  the  gaol.  As  to  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  this  condition,  there  seems  to  be  a  curious  conflict  of 
opinion  which  raises  large  questions.  The  advocates  of  preliminary 
imprisonment  say  that  the  youthful  criminal,  when  he  has  once  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  considers  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  looks 
on  life  in  the  reformatory  as  the  first  upward  stage.  The  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  he  finds  prison  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after 
all,  whereas,  if  he  came  straight  to  the  reformatory  he  could  be  urged 
to  well-doing  by  the  terror  of  a  worse  thing  befalling  him.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Scotland  is  almost  unanimous  against  preliminary  imprison¬ 
ment,  while  England  rather  favours  it.  The  weak  point  about  the 
discussion  appears  to  be  the  assumption  that  imprisonment  will  have 
the  same  effect  on  every  one. 

Internally,  the  two  classes  of  schools  do  not  differ  very  much. 
They  are  both  “  schools  of  detention.”  In  both  “  ordinary  school¬ 
room  work  is  combined  with  industrial  training.  The  former  is 
expected  to  be  carried  on  for  at  least  three  hours  daily,  and  the  latter 
for  about  five  hours  ;  two  hours  daily  must  be  allowed  for  recreation." 
The  industrial  training  varies  with  the  school  and  its  situation  ;  farm 
labour,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing,  and,  of  course  on  the  training- 
ships,  seamanship,  are  among  the  kinds  of  work  on  which  the  boys 
are  employed.  The  girls  are  all  trained  for  domestic  service.  The 
inspector’s  detailed  reports  of  some  of  the  schools  might  raise  the  envy 
of  many  a  head-master  of  an  upper  class  school.  Take,  for  example, 
the  report  on  the  Eling  Reformatory  (85  boys).  “Conduct  and  discipline : 
The  conduct  had  been  exemplary.  The  boys  had  behaved  extremely 
well  throughout  the  year.  There  had  been  no  case  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  since  my  last  visit.  There  had  been  no  serious  offence.  The 
lads  behaved  in  a  manly  and  straightforward  way  during  my  visit, 
and  were  thoroughly  respectful  and  well-behaved.  The  school  is 
managed  with  much  experience,  tact,  and  wisdom  ;  its  influence  over 
the  boys  is  well-marked.  Educational  state  :  This  is  well  attended  to. 
The  boys  take  an  interest  iu  their  work,  and  make  the  best  use  of  their 
time.  .  .  .  Boys  most  willing  and  eager.”  Yet  even  from  this  exemplary 
institution,  judging  from  previous  experience,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
will  relapse  into  crime  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  discharge.  From 
the  whole  of  the  reformatories  the  percentage  of  such  relapses  is  given 
as  about  fourteen  for  boys  and  six  for  girls  ;  and  from  the  industrial 
schools  five  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  but  the  tables  are  insuf- 
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ficiently  explained,  and  it  is  not  made  clear  bow  long  a  period  after 
discharge  is  covered  by  them. 

The  Report  by  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller-General  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
from  1786  to  March  31,  1890  (Command  Paper  6539,  fob,  329  pp., 
2s.  7^d.),  is  a  chapter  of  more  ancient  history  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  dealt  with  in  a  blue  book.  It  begins  with  Pitt’s  speech  on  in¬ 
troducing  his  scheme  for  the  Sinking  Fund  which  eventually  became 
such  a  gigantic  imposture.  When  the  fund  was  abolished  in  1829, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Joseph  Hume  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Lord  Grenville, 
it  bad  actually  redeemed  £482,312,248  of  stock,  and  yet  the  taxpayer 
was  no  better,  but  a  good  deal  worse  oflf  in  consequence.  In  1819  the 
House  of  Commons  had  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  country  beyond  the 
expenditure,  of  not  less  than  £5,000,000  ;  ”  but  the  absolutely  necessary 
five  millions  were  never  forthcoming,  and  the  finance  committee  of 
1828  reduced  them  to  three  millions.  In  place  of  Pitt’s  Sinking  Fund 
there  was  established  in  1829  what  is  now  called  the  Old  Sinking 
Fund.  This,  however,  is  not  really  a  fund,  but  merely  the  rule  that 
actual  surpluses  received  into  the  exchequer  are  devoted  to  repayment 
of  debt.  By  the  operation  of  this  rule  £70,210,088  of  debt  was 
redeemed  between  1829  and  1890,  the  largest  amount  in  one  year  being 
£4,535,873  in  1874.  The  system  of  issuing  terminable  annuities  in 
exchange  for  stock,  which  was  of  very  old  standing,  only  became  of 
much  importance  in  1863,  when  the  plan  of  converting  the  masses  of 
stock  held  by  Government  departments  and  courts  of  law  into  annuities 
was  introduced.  The  largest  block  dealt  with  consisted  of  £40,000,000 
of  Consols  held  in  trust  by  the  Paymaster-General  for  suitors  in  Chancery, 
which  were  to  be  replaced  by  annuities  terminable  in  five,  ten,  and 
fifteen  years  from  1883.  The  sole  advantage  of  these  annuities,  which 
has  to  be  set  against  many  disadvantages  arising  from  the  complication 
of  accounts  which  they  introduce,  is  their  supposed  inviolability  ;  but 
this,  like  that  of  Pitt’s  Sinking  Fund,  has  been  shown  to  l)e  a  chimaera  ; 
in  1885-6  their  operation  in  redemption  of  debt  was  suspended  for  the 
year,  and  in  1887,  in  order  to  allow  the  whole  charge  of  the  debt  to  be 
reduced  from  £28,U(X),(X)0  to  £26,00U,000,  certain  annuities  amounting 
to  £3,600,000  a  year  were  reduced  to  £1,980,000. 

What  is  called  the  “New  Sinking  Fund,’’  like  the  “Old  Sinking 
Fund,”  is  not  a  fund,  but  a  principle.  It  is  the  principle  that  the  whole 
debt  should  practically  be  converted  into  an  annuity  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  devoting  a  fixed  sum  to  lK)th  interest  and  principal  every 
year.  This  principle  was  introduced  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcotein  1875, 
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the  amount  being  fixed  at  £28,000,000,  wliich  was  reduced  by  Mr. 
Goscben,  in  1887,  to  £26,000,000,  and  again  in  1889  to  £25,000,000, 

The  history  suggests  the  proverbial  paving-stones  of  hell ;  hut  we 
must  remember  that,  if  there  had  been  no  good  resolutions,  the  debt 
would  not  have  been  reduced  at  all  except  by  the  million  which  has 
been  cancelled  in  consequence  of  the  munificence  of  that  unjustly 
abused  class  of  persons  who  leave  their  property  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  purpose. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  tcith  appendices,  taken  before  Group  A  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour:  vol.  ii..  Mining  continued.  Iron, 
Engineering,  and  Hardware  (Command  Paper  6795,  iv.,  fob,  596  pp., 
4*.  9rf.),  and  the  Digest  thereof  (6795,  i.,  fob,  196  pp.,  1«.  7rf.),  contain 
a  mass  of  information  with  regard  to  the  miners  and  quarrymen  of 
Staffordshire,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  to  blast-furnace  men,  engine- 
men,  iron  and  steel  workers,  chain,  nut,  bolt,  and  lock  makers, 
Sheffield  whitesmiths  and  cutlers.  There  has  also  been  published 
Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour,  Group  A  (6795,  vii.,  fob,  xxiii,  450  pp.,  3s,  9d.),  a  volume 
which  is  printed  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  folio  columns  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  being,  for  example,  often  devoted  to  the  one  word 
“  none  ”  when  a  quarter  of  an  inch  width  would  have  been  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  There  are  about  sixty  questions  in  the  schedules,  divided  under 
the  following  main  headings :  1.  Numbers  of  workpeople,  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  etc.  2.  Conditions  of  labour  (regularity,  safety, 
apprenticeship,  etc,).  3.  Strikes  and  lock-outs.  4.  General. 

Answers  have  been  received  from  151  associations  of  workpteople, 
142  employers,  and  29  associations  of  employers.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  less  than  58  employers’  associations,  295  employers,  and  368 
trade  unions  have  neglected  or  declined  to  answer  the  questions.  The 
Secretary  of  the  committee  has  written  an  introduction  of  twenty-three 
very  full  pages,  which  is  practically  a  digest  of  the  answers.  Before 
the  next  number  of  the  Review  appears,  the  Commission  will,  it  is  to 
he  hoped,  have  reported. 

The  Index  to  Reports  of  H.M.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad  on  Trade  and  Subjects  of  General  Interest,  1886 — 
1892  (Command  Paper  6705,  8vo,  324  pp..  Is.  3irf.),  should  be  procured 
by  any  one  who  desires  to  utilize  the  stores  of  information  contained  in 
the  Foreign  Office  reports.  The  following  article  may  be  given  to  show 
the  wide  scope  of  the  work  ;  “  Trusts  or  Comers:  Chicago  330  A. 
6  ;  570  A.  1  ;  739  A.  2  ;  1892  A.  11.  Madagascar,  881  A.  3.  New 
Orleans,  465  A.  1.  New  York,  747  A.  3.  Philadelphia,  464  A.  9  ;  731 
A.  2.  Texas  (Beef  Syndicate),  458  A.  2  ;  661  A.  2.  United  States 
(general  report  on),  174  M.  ;  701  A.  9.” 


Edwin  Cannan. 
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AGRARWESEN  UND  AGRARPOLITIK.  Von  Adolf  Bcchen- 
BEBGER.  Forming  part  of  Lehr  -und  Handbuch  der  Politischen 
Oekonomie.  Edited  by  Professor  A.  Wagner.  [615  pp.  8vo. 
Winter.  Leipzig,  1892.] 

The  publication  of  an  encyclopaedia  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
political  economy,  and  evidently  destined  to  become  for  some  time  a 
standard  authority  in  Germany,  is  an  event  of  some  importance  in 
economic  literature.  The  older  cyclopaedias  have  by  this  time  all  be¬ 
come  a  little  antiquated,  and  fail  to  deal  with  questions  which  appeal 
to  the  living  generation  with  far  more  vivid  interest  than  does  the  dry 
history  of  the  development  of  economical  theories  and  their  influence 
upon  political  practice,  which  is  to  be  found  explained  in  Professor 
Roscher’s  System  der  Volkswirthschafl.  To  no  portion  of  the  subject- 
matter  dealt  with  in  this  comprehensive  bibliothecula  do  these  remarks 
apply  with  greater  force  than  to  that  devoted  to  questions  relating  to 
the  land,  to  its  employment,  and  to  the  employment  of  labour  connected 
with  it,  the  treatment  of  which  the  editor  has  judiciously  committed  to 
a  man  who  is  probably  better  qualified  than  any  other  in  Germany  to 
do  justice  to  it.  Ministerial  Councillor  Buchenberger,  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  has  long  since 
earned  for  himself  an  honoured  name  among  political  economists,  and 
throughout  his  country  his  voice  is  listened  to  with  respect.  It  was  he 
who  some  ten  years  ago  initiated  that  policy  of  careful  government 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  which  has  let  in  so  much  new 
light  upon  this  important  subject  and  led  practically  to  a  reversal  of  the 
old  German  government  policy  of  favouring,  and  even  artificially  pro¬ 
tecting,  the  interest  of  large  peasant  proprietors,  and  disposed  them  to 
allow  a  free  course  to  that  subdivision  which  has  been  found  to 
constitute,  to  an  extent  quite  unlooked-for,  a  mainstay  of  German  home- 
industry  and  commerce,  filling  the  empire  with  tax-payers  and  soldiers, 
spreading  content  in  rural  districts,  staying  emigration,  and  forming — 
as  socialist-democrats  themselves  have  publicly  confessed  at  their  last 
Congress — a  solid  bulwark  in  the  country  against  that  social  democracy 
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which  in  German  towns  has  become  a  threatening  danger.  To  be  able 
to  quote  a  circular  from  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  issued  when  he  was 
still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  directing  provincial  Governments  to  favour 
the  formation  of  small  holdings — since  it  is  not  the  size,  but  the 
possession  of  a  holding,  which  makes  the  owner  conservative  and  anti- 
socialist  ;  and  to  be  able  to  report  on  those  most  interesting  dissections 
of  large  properties  in  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  other  eastern 
provinces,  into  small  holdings,  producing  new  villages,  which  has 
become  a  guiding  feature  in  Prussian  policy,  must  be  to  Herr  Buchen- 
berger  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  triumph  in  Germany  of  the 
ideas  with  which  his  agricultural  administration  has  become  associated. 
Those  “  internal  colonizations  ”  in  Prussia  are  a  matter  of  so  great 
interest — especially  should  they  be  so  to  us  who  are  grappling  with  the 
same  problems — that  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  in  this  country 
they  should  have  {Attracted  so  little  notice.  Herr  Buebenberger  is  far 
too  shrewd  an  economist  not  to  see,  and  admit,  that  small  properties 
have  their  drawbacks  as  well  as  their  advantages.  He  would  prefer  to 
have  a  mixture  of  all  kind  of  holdings,  from  the  larger  down  to  the 
smallest.  But  he  meets  with  conclusive  evidence,  drawn  from  various 
countries,  the  charges  currently  brought  against  small  tenure,  as  if  it 
necessarily  tended  to  pauperism.  His  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  the 
information  which  he  gives  has  been  collected  with  an  amount  of  pains 
and  careful  discrimination  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  home  of  German 
Griindlichkeit.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on  the  various  forms  of 
tenure,  on  tenancy  as  compared  with  ownership,  on  the  labour  question 
as  affecting  agriculture.  The  author  also  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  common  land,  which  subsists  throughout  Europe  in  a 
greater  variety  of  form  than  most  people  in  England  are  aware  of. 
Speaking  of  land  laws,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  in  Germany 
the  number  of  entails  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  here,  but  that  they 
are  protected  by  far  more  stringent  laws.  It  will  furthermore  interest 
us  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  a  foreign  economist,  how  well  our 
Colonial  Governments  have  avoided  an  abuse  into  which  the  State 
Governments  of  the  United  States  have  fallen,  and  which  has  become 
a  direct  economical  danger  to  the  Commonwealth,  namely,  the  practice 
of  giving  away  land  in  prejudicially  large  quantities  to  railway 
companies  and  other  public  bodies.  The  author  refers  to  co-operation 
as  applied  to  practical  agriculture,  but  finds  that  it  has  not  generally 
answered.  On  the  other  hand,  he  quotes  some  strikingly  encouraging 
instances  of  the  application  of  profit-sharing.  Not  the  least  valuable 
feature  of  the  book  consists  in  those  small-type  notes  containing  in¬ 
formation  upon  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  author's 
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main  theme,  and  collected  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  in  almost 
every  country,  admirably  selected  and  condensed,  which  in  themselves 
amount  to  a  little  cyclopaedia,  and  will  be  found  extremely  handy  for 
reference.  Altogether  this  volume,  so  different  in  its  terseness  and 
compendiousness  from  the  ordinary  type  of  German  books,  represents 
a  valuable  contribution  to  modern  economic  literature. 

Henky  W.  Wolff. 

NOUVEAU  DICTIONNAIRE  D’^CONOMIE  POLITIQUE. 

[Livraison  19.  xx,  144  pp.  5  fr.  Guillaumin.  Paris,  1892.] 

The  nineteenth  or  supplementary  number  of  the  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire,  the  body  of  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  Review, 
contains  a  list  of  contributors,  an  index  of  authors  quoted,  a  table 
methodique,  and  a  table  analytique.  The  first  list  gives  under  the 
name  of  each  contributor  a  list  of  the  articles  written  by  him,  so 
that  the  extent  of  bis  share  in  the  com|)Osition  of  the  work  is  made 
immediately  obvious,  and  a  reader  who  desires  to  read  the  whole  of  his 
contributions  together  can  easily  do  so.  The  Methodical  Table  indicates 

the  order  in  which  this  dictionary  should  be  read  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  use  it  as  a  text-book  of  political  economy  but  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  some  time  before  such  a  person  is  found.  When  he  does 
api)ear,  he  is  to  begin  by  reading  the  articles  on  “  Political  Economy, 
Method  (Vico,  Ricardo,  Cairncs,  Le  Play,  Mill  J.  St.,  Jevons)  ;  Science 
and  Art  (Cherbuliez,  Rossi),”  and  then  proceed  to  “  Production  ;  Besoins 
(Destutt  de  Tracy)  ;  Utilite,”  and  so  on.  The  pabulum  provided  for 
him  when  be  comes  to  the  history  of  the  subject  is  a  strange  hotch¬ 
potch.  He  is  to  read,”  Political  Economy,  Historical  Sketch  of  (Boeck 
[sic]  ;  Blauqui,  Adolphe ;  Daire  ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle) ;  Agrarian 
Laws  (Balxeuf,  Olavide,  Wakefield) ;  Physiocrats  (V.  Schmalz) ; 
Bentham,  System  of  ;  Bourgeoisie  ;  Political  Economy  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  Maximum  ;  Economical  Liberty,  History  of.”  The  index  of 
authors  quoted,  with  the  names  of  their  works,  is  of  a  more  useful 
character.  There  is  a  curious  want  of  uniformity  in  it  with  regard  to 
the  titles  of  foreign  books  ;  in  some  cases  these  are  translated,  and  in 
others  not,  and  this  happens  sometimes  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article.  It  would  be  better  to  translate  in  all  cases,  as  the  press  readers 
and  editors  are  still  quite  incapable  of  printing  twenty  words  of  English 
without  a  blunder.  The  index  of  subjects  seems  rather  out  of  place  in 
a  dictionary,  and  might  well  have  been  omitted. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  work  of  M.  Joseph  Chailley,  one  of  the 
editors,  we  see  the  French  genius  at  its  best.  The  old  dictionary  of 
Guillaumin  and  Coquelin  was  out  of  date  :  ”  C’est  quo  do  veritahles 
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revolutions  cconomiques  s'etaient  accomplies  presque  au  lendemain  do 
son  apparition.  II  avait  prononce  Poraison  funebre  dii  socialisme,  et 
bientnt  le  socialisme  renaissait  et  se  repandait  sur  le  monde  entier  ;  il 
avait  denonce  les  prohibitions  et  les  droits  protecteurs,  et,  peu  apres,  un 
regime  de  liberte  commerciale  s'epanouissait — pour  peu  de  temps, 
d’aiileurs, — par  presque  toute  TEurope  ;  il  avait  lutte  centre  I'^ltat  en 
faveur  de  Tlndividu,  et  void  que  I’^tat  triomphait,  tandis  qu'entre 
rindividu  et  I'^ltat  grandissait  demesurement  ce  troisieme  pouvoir, 
annonce  par  les  Saint-Simoniens,  1’ Association." 

Yet  MM.  Leon  Say  and  Chailley  are  as  confident  as  their  predecessors. 
Their  ‘‘  doctrines  are  of  the  liberal  school,”  their  “  masters  are  Turgot 
and  Adam  Smith,  J.  B.  Say  and  J.  S.  Mill,  Cobden  and  Bastiat, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  French  positivists,"  but 
they  have  never  mistaken  “  superstition  for  respect.”  They  say,  “  Des 
faits  nouveaux  ont  surgi  qui  ont  influence  nos  theories.  Malthus  ne 
retTouverait  plus  intacte  chez  nous  sa  loi  de  la  population  ;  J.  B.  Say 
nous  estimerait  bien  tiedes  dans  la  lutte  contre  I'^tat  et  la  defense  des 
droits  de  I’individu  ;  les  economistes  qui  ont  prepare  la  Revolution 
s'indigneraient  de  notre  indulgence  pour  I’association,  et  les  anciens 
adversaires  des  Compagnies  coloniales  de  notre  tendresse  pour  les 
colonies  ;  enfin  Adam  Smith  s’inquieterait  de  voir  notre  economie 
politique  si  comprehensive,  tandis  que  nos  glorieux  physiocrates  se 
demanderaient  jusqu*  ou  nous  I’avons  ravalee  pour  n'en  plus  faire  qu'une 
des  parties  dont  se  compose  la  science  sociale,  Inquelle  n’est  elle-meme 
qu’une  des  parties  de  leur  philosophie."  There  are,  according  to 
M.  Chailley,  two  main  schools,  the  Anglo-French  and  the  German  : 
the  Anglo-French  school  has  constructed  political  economy,  and  the 
German  school  desires  its  destruction.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  facts  that  Germany  was  never  Romanized,  and  has  been  under  the 
influence  of  Bismarck  and  the  Socialists.  These  facts  also  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  school  of  noo-benedictines,"  who  think  economists 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  collection  of  facts  to  form  the 
immovable  foundation  for  the  theory  which  some  man  of  genius  will 
deduce  from  them  at  some  future  period  :  "  En  attendant,  ceux  de  cette 
ecole  qui  ne  sent  pas  ouvertemeut  socialistes  formeut  une  petite  pha¬ 
lange  qui  vit  sans  doctrines  ;  elle  est,  au  sens  litteral  du  mot,  impartiale : 
clle  n’a  pas  pris  de  parti  ;  et  son  travail  capital  a  consiste  a  se  donner 
une  methode."  And  this  method  depends  for  past  times  upon  history, 
and  for  present  times  on  statistics — two  very  shaky  foundations.  The 
Austrian  school  is  very  different,  and  has  returned  “  to  the  school  of  the 
physiocrats,  of  Ricardo,  and  of  our  most  illustrious  masters." 

Nevertheless,  M.  Chailley  is  fain  to  admit  that  |)olitieal  economy  iu 
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France  is  under  a  cloud.  He  thinks  this  to  be  due  to,  first,  the  defective 
organization  for  economic  instruction ;  secondly,  the  identification  of 
political  economy  with  free  trade ;  and  thirdly,  the  French  temperament 
and  genius.  The  organization  of  economic  instruction  has  matle  plenty 
of  provision  for  political  economy  being  taught  by  men  who  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  has  made  no  provision  likely  to  encourage  patient 
and  methodical  study.  The  popular  identification  of  political  economy 
with  free  trade  has  brought  it  into  discredit  with  politicians  and  men 
of  business,  and  has  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  energies  of  economists. 
The  French  temperament  and  genius  are  averse  to  the  kind  of  studies 
which  are  fashionable  at  the  present  time.  Nous  sommes,  les  uns,  les 
hommes  de  Faction,  les  autres,  les  bommesdes  conceptions  abstraites  et 
de  la  generalisation  ;  on  ne  voit  pas  que  nous  soyons  les  hommes  du 
detail  et  de  la  minutie  poussus,  comme  on  fait  parfois  a  I'etranger, 
jusqu*  a  la  naivete.”  But  the  younger  economists,  M.  Chailley  imagines, 
are  about  to  throw  off  their  inaction  and  undertake  a  work,  not  .of 
negation,  but  of  revision  ;  not  of  destruction,  but  of  restoration. 
Perhaps. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM.  By  Thomas  Kirkcp.  [301  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  os.  Black.  London  and  Edinburgh,  1892.] 

“  The  aim  of  the  present  book  is  twofold,”  we  are  told  in  the 
Preface  ;  “  to  set  forth  the  leading  phases  of  the  historic  socialism,  and 
to  attempt  a  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.” 
Readers  of  Mr.  Kirkup's  Inquiry  inio  Socialism  and  of  his  articles  in 
the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica  (on  “  The  International,”  “  Socialism,” 
“  Lassalle,”  “  Saint-Simon,”  “  Owen  ”)  can  have  no  hesitation  about 
the  value  of  whatever  he  writes  on  the  subject,  whether  in  the  way  of 
historical  statement  or  of  critical  interpretation.  The  volume  now 
published  naturally  provokes  comparison  with  that  of  the  late  M. 
Laveleye  (which  has  been  translated  into  English),  and  with  that  of 
Mr.  Rae  (noticed  in  this  Review,  vol.  i.,  no.  4).  These  two  writers 
professedly  deal  only  with  contemporary  socialism,  but  in  fact  go  over 
very  much  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Kirkup.  Other  works  in  English 
either  treat  only  of  a  portion  of  the  subject  or  they  are  of  much  slighter 
value.  “  Comparisons  are  odious,”  and  they  are  often  difficult.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  present  reviewer,  Mr.  Kirkup’s  book,  though 
shorter  than  those  of  his  two  predecessors,  is  superior  in  completeness, 
in  arrangement,  and  in  sense  of  proportion.  For  these  reasons,  and  also 
)»ecaiise  of  the  studious  avoidance  of  all  avoidable  details  in  the  way  of 
names  and  facts,  it  is  certainly  a  more  convenient  book  for  any  one 
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beginning  a  study  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Kirkup  has  produced  an 
admirable  and  artistic  sketch  ;  but  the  breadth  of  treatment  is  not  due 
to  superficial  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  he  is  so  thoroughly 
at  home  in  his  materials  that  the  author  is  able  to  move  so  easily. 
Over  Mr.  Rae,  at  least,  he  has  the  advantage  for  a  historian  of  being 
much  more  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  movement  he  is  describing. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Kirkup  does  not  supersede,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
he  intends  to  supersede,  the  two  authors  with  whom  he  inevitably 
challenges  comparison.  Many  matters  on  which  he  only  lightly  touches 
are  more  fully  treated  by  them,  e.g.  the  various  phases  of  Christian 
Socialism.  While  that  tyrant  in  the  republic  of  letters,  ‘‘  the  general 
reader,'*  will  doubtless  thank  Mr.  Kirkup  for  his  brevity,  the  student 
who  has  already  searched  through  a  good  many  more  or  less  inadequate 
works  on  socialism  will  probably  regret  that  Mr.  Kirkup  has  kept  his 
special  learning  so  much  in  the  background.  “  Details,”  he  says  in 
the  Preface,  “  are  generally  neither  interesting  nor  valuable.”  Not 
“  interesting  ”  to  the  general  reader,  perhaps, — although  in  regard  to 
history  that  is  a  very  doubtful  proposition, — but  “  valuable  ”  assuredly 
to  the  student.  “  Notes  ”  and  “‘Appendices  ”  are  the  obvious  device  : 
they  lighten  the  text  without  wasting  material.  Mr.  Kirkup's  biblio¬ 
graphical  notes  certainly  point  the  way  to  those  who  wish  to  go 
farther  ;  but  many  of  the  “  sources  ”  {e.g.  Lassalle’s  brilliant  pamphlets) 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  most  English  readers.  In  an  “  Appendix  ” 
are  given  three  important  documents  :  (1)  The  Defence  of  the  Saint- 
Simonists  to  the  Charges  made  against  them  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1830 ;  (2)  The  Programme  of  the  Socialistic  Working 
Men’s  Party  of  Germany,  adopted  at  Gotha  in  May,  1875  ;  (3)  The 
Programme  of  the  Knights  of  Labour  of  America,  1885.  This  Ap¬ 
pendix  is  most  valuable  ;  it  is  only  a  pity  that  there  is  not  more  of  it. 
If  Mr.  Kirkup  will  accept  the  suggestion,  in  a  second  edition  (which 
we  trust  may  soon  be  required)  it  might  be  considerably  enlarged. 
Thus,  besides  the  Gotha  Programme  of  1875,  might  very  well  be  given 
an  English  translation  of  some  of  the  other  “  programmes,”  such  as  those 
included  in  the  Appendix  to  Mehring’s  Deutsche  Socialdeinokratie. 
Again,  the  record  of  the  Anarchist  trial  at  Lyons  in  1883  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Kirkup  (p.  190)  as  “  an  historical  document  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  ;  ”  but  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  easy  access  to  some¬ 
thing  more  of  it  than  the  very  brief  summary  on  pp.  190,  191.  Las¬ 
salle’s  most  striking  pamphlet.  The  Working  Man's  Programmey  has 
indeed  been  recently  translated  into  English  ;  but  some  extracts  from 
some  of  his  other  writings  might  very  fittingly  find  a  place  in  an 
Appendix. 
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In  an  introdactoiT'  chapter,  various  definitions  of  **  socialism  ”  are 
mentioned  and  criticized.  The  central  aim  of  all  the  various  theories, 
that  go  by  the  name  of  socialism,  is  said  to  be,  **  to  terminate  the 
divorce  of  the  workers  from  the  natural  sources  of  subsistence  and  of 
culture.”  Chapter  II.  deals  with  the  schemes  of  Saint-Simon  and  his 
followers,  and  of  Fourier.  Chapter  III.  treats  of  Louis  Blanc  and 
Proudhon  The  often-repeated  assertion,  that  Louis  Blanc’s  plan  of 
national  workshops  was  tried  and  failed — an  assertion  which  provoked 
Lassalle’s  saying,  that  “  Lying  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ” 
— is  briefly  but  clearly  exposed.  Louis  Blanc’s  scheme  received  no 
fair  trial  :  and  some  of  the  experiments,  conducted  under  most  un¬ 
favourable  conditions,  did  prove  that  the  scheme  “  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  vitality  ”  (p.  46).  Chapter  IV.  deals  with  “  Early  English  Socialism,” 
i.e.  mainly  with  Robert  Owen,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact  “  co-opera¬ 
tion,”  and,  indirectly  at  least,  the  word  “  socialism.”  In  Chapter  V. 
we  pass  to  the  “  scientific  ”  socialism  of  Germany.  Lassalle’s  genius 
and  originality  have  often  been  disparaged  by  the  followers  of  Marx. 
It  is  true  he  borrowed  his  economic  theories  from  Marx,  who  borrowed 
them  from  Ricardo  (only  exaggerating  the  faults  of  the  English 
economist),  and  he  never  gave  them  systematic  exposition.  But,  as 
Mr.  Kirkup  well  remarks,  ‘‘  in  the  career  of  Lassalle  we  see  socialism 
confronted  with  fact,  aud  thereby  to  a  large  extent  saved  from  the 
absoluteness,  abstractness,  and  deficient  sense  of  reality  which  detract 
so  much  from  the  value  of  the  works  of  Marx  aud  Rodbertus.  The 
excessive  love  of  system,  so  characteristic  of  German  theorists,  may  be 
as  remote  from  historic  reality  and  possibility  as  the  utopian  schemes 
of  French  socialists  ”  (p.  91).  In  a  later  chapter,  Mr.  Kirkup  rightly 
blames  the  exponents  and  critics  of  socialism  for  paying  too  exclusive 
attention  to  the  theories  of  Marx  and  Rodbertus.  **  Even  the  less  * 
absolute  presentation  of  the  socialistic  theories  by  Lassalle  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  socialism  in  movement 
aud  socialism  in  the  abstract  ”  (p.  222).  Mr.  Kirkup  says  very  little 
of  the  romautic  tragetly — turned  into  tragi-comedy  by  Mr.  George 
Meredith— of  Lassalle’s  ending.  (By  the  way,  even  in  his  second 
edition,  Mr.  Rae  writes  “  Helena  von  Ddnnigsen,”  instead  of  “  von 
Dbnniges.”)  In  Chapter  VI.  there  is  a  brief  account  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary,  not  revolutionary,  socialism  of  Rodbertus,  on  whom  English 
writers  have  hitherto  said  very  little.  The  unsigned  Encyclopadia 
Britannica  article  is,  it  may  plausibly  be  conjectured,  Mr.  Kirkup’s 
own.  Chapter  VII.  is  occupied  with  Karl  Marx,  who  died  only  in 
1883 — the  very  year  when  the  volume  of  the  Enyclopeedia  which 
would  have  includeil  him  appeared.  Though  criticizing  Marx’s 
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economic  theories,  and  also  his  very  arbitrary  treatment  of  historical 
evolution,  Mr.  Kirkup  does  justice  to  his  pre-eminent  significance  in 
calling  attention  to  the  economic  factor  in  history,  and  in  raising 
theoretical  and  practical  problems  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Chapter  Vlll.  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of  **  The  International.'’ 
Chapter  IX.  deals  with  Anarchism,  and  necessarily  therefore  with 
Russia.  Chapter  X.  is  entitled  “  The  Purified  Socialism.”  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Kirkup’s  Inquiry  into  Socialism  will  anticipate  the 
general  character  of  its  contents.  Chapter  XI.,  on  “  Socialism  and  the 
Evolution  Theory,”  may  be  compared  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Kirkup  in 
this  Review,  vol.  i.,  no.  4.  The  last  chapter  is  a  short  account  of  the 
“  Recent  Progress  of  Socialism.” 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 
IN  MODERN  TIMES.  By  W.  Cunnixgham,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's  the  Great,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Tooke  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London.  [771 
pp.  Demy  8vo.  18«.  University  Press.  Cambridge,  1892.3 
Dr.  Cunningham’s  second  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students 
of  economic  history,  and  all  the  more  so  because,  considering  the 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  work,  we  have  had  to  wait  so  short 
a  time  since  the  issue  of  the  previous  volume  that  there  has  not  been 
time  to  forget  it  or  to  feel  that  it  has  been  superseded.  The  book 
forms,  therefore,  a  complete  whole,  and,  while  exception  has  been  or 
yet  may  be  taken  to  one  part  or  another,  it  remains  for  the  present  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  antecedents  and  growth  of  the  industrial 
system  of  the  country.  If  readers  of  the  first  volume  felt  that  the 
value  of  Dr.  Cunningham’s  work  had  grown  with  its  expansion,  they 
are  in  the  present  instance  likely  to  cherish  a  similar  feeling  in  even  a 
more  intensified  form.  The  writer  is  essentially  of  that  class  of  his¬ 
torians  whose  chief  endeavour  is  to  make  us  see  the  past  with  the  eyes 
of  intelligent  contemporaries.  Our  own  age  is  not  so  entirely  the  age 
of  cniightenmeut  that  we  can  afiord  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment  on  the 
acts  of  former  ages  as  selfish  and  narrow-minded.  The  shallow  and 
blatant  optimism  of  the  Manchester  school  has  fortunately  been  as 
much  discredited  as  its  religipus  counterpart,  the  optimism  which 
consists  of  bland  and  complacent  assurances  that  this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.” 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  most  important  part  of  Dr. 
Cunningham’s  original  book,  of  which  these  two  volumes  are  an  ex¬ 
pansion,  WHS  that  which  he  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  mercantile 
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system.  Now,  Adam  Smith  taught  his  followers  to  regard  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  that  system  as  blind  guides.  His  merciless  criticism  has 
been  reproduced  with  self-satisfied  applause,  and  in  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  that  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  system  under 
present  conditions,  but  that,  if  its  advocates  had  only  been  a  little  more 
**  enlightened,"  there  never  would  have  been  a  single  argument  to  be 
advanced  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Cunningham’s  careful  study  of  the  objects 
which  politicians  set  before  themselves  in  the  direction  of  trade  and 
industry  when  these  first  became  matters  of  public  policy  at  all,  efiec- 
tually  disposes  of  such  suppositions.  We  can  overrate  the  work  even 
of  Adam  Smith.  From  any  point  of  view,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  estimate  it  justly.  The  chief  obstacle  has  hitherto  been  that 
even  those  who  have  taken  him  at  first  hand  have  not  cared  to  go 
l>ehind  him.  The  principles,  or  rather  the  strange  jumble  of  ideas, 
which  he  exposed,  were  as  he  represents  them  :  his  own  theories  were 
the  product  of  his  brain  alone.  It  is  most  important,  then,  to  have  it 
pointed  out  to  us  so  clearly  and  conclusively  that  Adam  Smith  entirely, 
if  not  deliberately,  misrepresented  the  position  of  the  thinkers  and 
writers  whom  he  so  virulently  attacked  and  so  completely  discredited. 
“  The  English  mercantilists,"  says  Dr.  Cunningham  (p.  434),  “  were 
considering  how  the  power  of  this  country  might  be  promoted  rela¬ 
tively  to  that  of  other  nations.  .  .  .  Adam  Smith,  in  criticizing  them, 
persistently  refuses  to  take  their  point  of  view.  He  assumes  that  they 
were  trying  to  devise  means  for  increasing  wealth  ...  as  an  end  in 
itself,  while  every  page  of  their  writings  showed  that  they  were  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind."  Their  object,  as  the  writer  describes  it  again 
and  again,  was  “  the  deliberate  pursuit  of  national  power  "  (p.  16),  to 
be  attained  by  “  the  accumulation  of  treasure,  the  increase  of  sl'ipping, 
and  management  of  industry  and  trade  "  (p.  101).  In  fact,  the  mer¬ 
cantilists  were  practical  politicians,  for  whom  political  economy  was  a 
branch  of  statecraft  (pp.  232,  261)  ;  their  writers,  one  and  all,  had  a 
practical  aim  :  with  them,  political  economy  was,  to  use  the  old  dis¬ 
tinction,  emphatically  an  “art”  (p.  227);  “their  labour,  whether  in 
criticizing  the  proposals  of  others  or  in  gathering  facts,  was  distinctly 
and  consciously  regarded  as  affording  subsidiary  helps  to  the  great 
work  of  governing  the  country  wisely.” 

Now,  Dr.  Cunningham’s  work  will  indeed  have  missed  its  mark  if 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  us  realize  that  even  the  mercantilist 
objects  were  susceptible  of  change,  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
circumstances.  He  has  for  us  shifted  their  general  endeavours  from 
the  accumulation  of  treasure,  which  we  have  been  led  to  believe  was 
their  supreme  object,  to  the  enhancement  of  national  power.  In  the 
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first  volume,  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  pointed  to  as  the  dividing 
line.  Edward  III.'s  policy  had  aimed  at  “  plenty ;  ”  under  his  suc¬ 
cessor  this  was  deliberately  exchanged  for  the  pursuit  of  “  power,” 
and  the  change  was  marked  hy  the  first  Navigation  Act.  For  the 
next  two  centuries  the  object  of  statesmen  may  generally  be  described 
as  the  accumulation  of  treasure  hy  prohibition  of  export  of  bullion. 
But  Elizabeth's  reign  inaugurates  a  change  in  methods,  though  not  in 
the  primary  object.  ‘‘Parliament  .  .  .  created  a  national  machinery 
for  the  regulation  of  industry  and  commerce,”  which  consisted  of 
navigation  laws  and  corn  laws,  regulations  for  indnstry  and  wages, 
incorporations  of  new  manufactures,  and  new  companies  for  trade, 
and  a  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (pp.  lo,  16).  These  were 
not  only  possible,  but  necessary,  because  the  environment  was  changed. 
The  two  central  facts  of  European  history,  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  Reformation,  had  increased  the  fluidity  of  capital  and  labour. 
It  was,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  justly  pointed  out,  a  distinct  advance 
when  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  trade  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
importance  of  the  accumulation  of  bullion.  The  object  of  both  was 
the  same — the  acquisition  of  treasure  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
power  ;  but  the  transition  to  the  next  stage  was  comparatively  easy, 
for  with  the  foundation  of  national  debts  the  mere  accumulation  of 
treasure  drops  altogether  out  of  sight,  and  the  idea  of  the  balance 
of  trade  lives  on,  not  as  a  measure  of  the  possible  accumulations  of 
treasure,  but  “as  a  criterion  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  our 
industry  ”  (p.  423). 

It  was  upon  the  mercantile  system  so  altered  and  so  reduced  that 
Adam  Smith  sat  in  judgment.  The  mercantilists  had  at  one  time 
professed  to  believe  in  the  antagonism  of  public  and  private  interests. 
This  feeling  had  become  as  attenuated  as  the  desire  for  an  accumu¬ 
lated  treasure.  From  Sir  James  Stewart  to  Adam  Smith  was  not 
so  long  a  leap  as  we  might  at  first  sight  fancy  (p.  431).  And  yet, 
though  the  great  work  of  the  latter  was  not  exactly  of  the  kind 
that  we  often  imagine  it,  none  the  less  was  it  great.  “Like  all 
strokes  of  genius,  what  he  did  was  extremely  simple  ;  and  it  was 
none  the  less  a  stroke  of  genius  because  the  work  of  preceding 
writers  had  so  far  paved  the  way  that  the  public  were  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merits  of  The  IVealth  of  Nations  at  the  moment  when  it 
appeared.”  What,  then,  Adam  Smith  exactly  did  was  to  isolate  the 
conception  of  national  wealth — to  sever  economics  from  politics  ;  in 
short,  to  found  the  science  of  Economics.  From  the  publication  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  the  fall  of  the  mercantile  system  was  merely  a 
question  of  time ;  and  Dr.  Cunningham  takes  us  as  far  as  the  repeal 
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of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  1846,  with  which  he  thinks  that  **  the  last 
remaining  element  of  the  mercantile  system  was  removed  "  (p.  679). 
The  theory  of  free  trade,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  legislative  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  capital  and  of  labour,  have  signalled 
our  return  to  the  policy  of  Edward  III. — that  of  plenty,  as  opposed 
to  power.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Cunningham  bids  us  notice  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  tendencies  of  modern  industry,  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  postage  system,  the  ready  migration  of  capital,  and  less  ready 
but  yet  common  migration  of  labour,  the  movements  in  favour  of  an 
international  coinage. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  an  important  book.  The  object 
has  been  merely  to  indicate  the  general  framework  of  ideas  on  which 
the  volume  hangs,  the  principles  of  which  the  numerous  branches  of 
trade  and  commerce  are  the  exposition  and  proof.  These  various 
branches  are  each  treated  separately  in  the  book.  Thus  the  time- 
division  is  into  practically  five  periods — the  Elizabethan  Age,  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  Struggle  with  France,  under  the  three  dates  of 
(a)  1689-1776,  (6)  1776-1815,  (c)  1815-1846.  Within  each  of  these 
divisions  there  are  seven  subjects  separately  dealt  with — Commerce, 
Colonies,  Industry,  Agriculture,  the  Poor,  Taxation  and  Finance,  and 
Economic  Opinion.  The  book  probably  suffers  from  this  extreme 
sub-division.  Repetition,  otherwise  needless,  is  frequent.  A  subject 
cannot  always  be  pursued  to  its  natural  conclusion.  This  seems  to  be 
especially  the  case  in  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
sub-divisions — that  devoted  to  Economic  Opinion.  In  this  particular 
point  Dr.  Cunningham's  first  volume  suffered  by  comparison  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ashley’s  admirable  chapter  on  Mediaeval  Opinion.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  fault  was  not  remedied.  The  result  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  weakness  just  where  the  matter  is  really  strongest.  It  is  all 
there,  but  so  scattered,  so  difficult  to  piece  together  without  a  greater 
effort  on  the  reader’s  part  than  should  be  necessary,  that,  except  to  the 
very  careful  student,  it  will  largely  fail  of  effect.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  return  to  other  divisions  of  the  book  on  another  occasion.  For  the 
present  this  short  notice  of  the  economic  theory  must  suffice.  With  any 
defects,  whatever  they  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  this  volume 
is  a  most  excellent  and  acceptable  work. 

D.  J.  Medley. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.  [x.,  498  pp. 

10«.  6</.  Clark.  Edinburgh,  1892.] 

The  appearance  of  an  English  work  on  Christian  ethics  is  an  event 
which  calls  for  sympathetic  notice  in  a  Review  which  is  concerned 
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with  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  social  life.  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  English  book  on  the  subject.  But 
I  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  saying  that  at  all  events  no  English  book 
dealing  on  any  considerable  scale  with  this  subject  (since  the  time 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Anglican  and  Puritan  casuists)  has 
obtained  anything  like  general  recognition  among  English  theological 
students.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  startling  character  of  this  phenomenon.  A  clergy¬ 
man  is  concerned  with  morality  as  much  as  with  theology  :  be  is  a 
professed  teacher  of  ethics  as  much  as  of  theology.  The  Church  which 
claims  to  be  infallible  claims  to  be  infallible  in  morals  as  much  as  in 
matters  of  faith.  Churches  which  do  not  profess  to  be  infallible  claim 
authority  in  morals  as  much  as  in  matters  of  faith  :  and  at  the  present  it 
will  hardly  be  disputed,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  relation  between 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  morality,  that  the  Church  teaches 
Christian  doctrine  only  as  a  means  to  Christian  living.  Under  these 
circumstances  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  Christian  morals  would 
occupy  as  large  a  place  in  the  studies  of  the  Christian  priesthood  as 
Christian  theology.  Yet  what'  do  we  find  is  the  actual  fact  ?  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Anglican  clergy  take  Holy  Orders  without 
having  read  a  single  theoretical  work,  even  of  the  most  elementary 
character,  dealing  with  the  question  of  morals  at  all ;  and  that  whether 
they  have  gone  through  a  systematic  training  in  theology  or  not.  The 
candidate  for  Orders  may  or  may  uot  have  read  sermons  and  devotional 
treatises.  He  may  or  may  not  have  attended  lectures  on  parochialia, 
and  heard  or  read  a  few  notes  on  the  ethical  questions  suggested  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  this,  in  all  probability,  is  as  near  as 
he  has  come  to  the  systematic  study  of  Christian  ethics,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  ethics.  If  he  is  an  Oxford  passman,  he  will,  moreover, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  first  four  books  of  Aristotle's 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  If  he  belongs  to  the  small  minority  of  clergymen 
who  have  passed  through  the  Honour  School  of  Litterte  Humaniores 
at  Oxford,  or  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge  ;  or  if  he  is  an 
Honourman  at  Dublin  who  has  taken  up  “ethics,"  or  a  Classical 
Houourman  of  Durham,  he  will,  moreover,  have  more  or  less  know¬ 
ledge  of  both  ancient  and  modern  moral  philosophy.  But  in  the  schools 
of  theology  proper,  whether  in  the  Universities  or  elsewhere  (there 
may  be  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  in  some  theological  colleges,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are),  he  has  probably  heard  morality  mentioned 
only  either  with  the  disparaging  prefix  “  mere,"  as  something  that  the 
religious  man  is  to  be  warned  against,  or  else  as  something  which  every- 
Itody  sufficiently  understands,  and  about  which  therefore  nothing  further 
need  be  said. 
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Nor  is  the  deficiency  I  have  noticed  usually  made  up  in  later  clerical 
life.  Go  into  the  library  of  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  clergyman. 

If  his  views  incline  in  one  direction,  you  may  possibly  find  a  book  or 
two  of  Roman  moral  theology — S.  Alphonso  Liguori,  for  instance  ;  if 
in  another,  a  rather  repellent-looking  volume  or  two  (probably  unread, 
for  indeed  they  are  not  very  easy  to  read)  of  translated  German  books 
in  Clarke's  Theological  Library.  But  of  English  books  on  Christian 
ethics  not  a  vestige  1  And  indeed  we  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  the 
hiatus.  For  the  books  (as  I  have  indicated)  simply  do  not  exist. 
The  philosophically  trained  minority  have,  indeed,  their  old  “  Greats  " 
books.  And,  as  things  are  at  present,  it  is  in  these  that  the  best 
instruction  in  Christian  ethics  is  to  be  found.  Nay,  1  will  go  further, 
and  avow  that  no  instruction  in  the  subject  seems  to  be  capable 
of  being  made  intellectually  thorough  that  is  not  based  on  some  fair 
knowledge  of  moral  philosophy,  and  at  least  an  elementary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  general  philosophy.  (The  principle  is  well  enough  under¬ 
stood  in  Roman  Seminaries.)  But  still  there  might  be  works  dealing 
sensibly  and  systematically  (if  not  profoundly)  with  practical  questions 
of  ethics  without  presupposing  much  philosophical  culture ;  while 
those  who  have  got  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  ethics,  as  it  is 
taught  by  moral  philosophers  of  Christian  mind  as  well  as  by  their 
opponents,  may  naturally  demand  some  help  in  adjusting  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  school  of  philosophy  with  that  other  aspect  of 
morality  which  they  encounter  when  it  is  presented  to  them  as  part 
of  the  content  of  Christian  revelation. 

What,  then,  is  the  province  of  Christian  Ethics  as  distinct  from  general 
theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  moral  philosophy  on  the  other  ?  A 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject  should  (as  I  conceive  it)  deal  with  three 
main  subjects  : — 

(1)  First,  there  would  be  some  general  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  practice. 

Theoretically,  no  doubt,  Christian  doctrine  might  be  kept  quite 
distinct  from  its  practical  application.  A  book  might  no  doubt  be 
written  on  the  Trinity,  or  even  upon  the  Incarnation,  or  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  man,  without  entering  upon  the  question  what  moral 
advantage  there  is  in  believing  in  God,  or  in  Christ,  or  in  a  future  life. 
Possibly  some  theological  books  might  be  pointed  out  which  approxi¬ 
mate  to  this  ideal  of  purely  dogmatic  theology.  But  surely  it  will  be 
admitted  tlut  this  kind  of  treatment  is  not  likely  to  be  found  very 
fruitful  to  a  modern  mind.  And  if  no  theology  can  advantageously  be 
separated  from  its  moral  applications,  it  follows  that  moral  theology 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  slight  extension  to  the  technical  sense 
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of  the  word)  ought  to  regard  this  general  application  of  Christian 
theology  as  less  distinctively  its  province  than  the  other  two  depart¬ 
ments  into  which  the  subject  necessarily  divides  itself. 

(2)  There  must  be  an  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  moral 
theology  and  moral  philosophy.  The  nature  of  this  adjustment  will 
of  course  vary  with  the  theological  and  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
writer :  but  in  any  case  he  may  be  expected  to  give  some  answer  to  the 
questions — To  what  extent  and  in  what  sense  can  moral  truth  be 
discerned  by  the  light  of  reason  ?  to  what  extent  and  in  what  sense 
does  the  Christian  revelation  add  to  this  teaching  of  natural  reason 
elements  which  reason  by  itself  could  not  have  discovered  ?  In  so 
far  as  the  appeal  to  reason  is  considered  to  give  the  same  answer  to 
the  moral  problem  as  the  answer  of  Christian  revelation,  the  moral 
theologian  must  exhibit  the  harmony  between  them  :  in  so  far  as 
revelation  is  held  to  add  to  the  content  of  the  moral  law,  he  must  set 
forth  what  is  thus  added.  And  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  it 
will  obviously  be  necessary  to  give  some  kind  of  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  revelation,  and  in  particular  of  the  grounds  and 
limits  of  the  moral  authority  which  we  ascribe  to  Christ  Himself,  to  the 
Apostles,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  these 
authorities  stand  to  the  authority  of  reason  or  conscience,  of  the  State, 
and  of  society  at  large. 

(3)  Having  adjusted  the  relations  of  the  various  sourees  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  Imrrow  the  language  of  jurisprudenee)  of  the  moral  law, 
or  (to  s])eak  in  more  strictly  ethical  language)  explained  his  view  of  the 
ultimate  criterion  or  criteria  of  morality,  the  moral  theologian  must 
proceed  to  set  forth  in  more  detail  what  the  moral  law  (as  ascertained 
by  reason  and  revelation)  actually  is,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  solution 
of  the  principal  didicultics  and  perplexities  of  conscience — at  least  in  a 
general  way  to  the  various  classes  of  moral  problems  which  are  met 
with  in  actual  life.  In  other  words,  the  third  department  of  our  ideal 
treatise  would  bo  devoted  to  casuistry — that  “  new  casuistry  ”  of 
which  Mr.  Gore  has  prophetically  spoken,*  which  will  aim  at 
enabling  those  who  want  to  do  what  is  right  to  do  it,  instead  of  (as 
was  too  much  the  way  with  the  old  casuistry)  instructing  those  who 
simply  don't  want  to  sin,  as  to  the  easiest  way  of  escaping  sin  and 
its  penalties,  or  (if  sin  they  will)  showing  them  how  to  turn  “  mortal  ” 
sins  into  “  venial  ”  ones. 

My  apologies  are  due  to  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  for  using  his  book  as  a 
text  for  this  little  dissertation  upon  the  proper  sphere  of  Christian  ethics. 
But  on  consideration  I  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  indicating  how 
*  Sec  his  Article  in  Economic  Review,  April,  1892,  p.  147. 
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far  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  book  comes  up  to  my  ideal,  and  where  it 
falls  short  of  it.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  in  the 
first  of  these  departments  that  his  work  will  be  considered  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  to  the  first  group  of  subjects  that  the 
writer's  style  and  mode  of  treatment  lend  themselves  most  readily. 
The  defect  of  the  book,  from  a  strictly  philosophical  point  of  view,  is 
a  tendency  to  rhetoric — I  might  say,  even  to  eloquence.  The  book  is, 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  work  of  a  preacher.  It  is  good  preach¬ 
ing,  thoughtful  preaching,  sometimes  philosophical  preaching.  The 
larger  part  of  the  book  is  taken  u{S  with  just  that  exhibition  of  “  old 
truths  in  new  lights  ”  (to  borrow  the  title  of  the  author's  best-known 
work)  which  one  expects  to  find  in  an  earnest  and  highly  cultivated 
preacher  addressing  a  fairly  educated  and  not  unintellectual  congrega¬ 
tion.  Would  that  there  were  more  of  such  preaching!  The  book  is 
full  of  that  practical  application  of  religious  truth  to  tbe  spiritual  life 
of  man  (as  distinct  from  either  pure  theology  or  pure  ethics)  which 
must  necessarily  form  the  main  subject  of  preaching. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
book  is  written.  No  writer  could  exhibit  better  the  general  principles 
of  the  relation  between  theology  and  morality.  Dr.  Smyth  is  a  firm 
believer  in  Christian  revelation  ;  or  perhaps  (having  regard  to  the  dry 
and  technical  associations  of  that  much-abused  word)  1  had  better  say, 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  positive  Christianity — in  a  Christianity 
which  believes  that  it  has  really  something  to  teach,  that  it  possesses 
the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  life,  that  it  can  make  God  known  to  man, 
and  shed  a  light  over  human  existence  which  no  other  religion,  no 
mere  philosophy,  nor  yet  any  eclectic  amalgam  of  all  religions  and 
philosophies  has  in  it  to  shed.  And  yet  he  is  completely  free  from  the 
narrowness  and  pedantry  and  technicality  which  has  rendered  the  very 
name  of  dogmatic  theology  almost  abhorrent  to,  let  us  say,  at  all  events 
the  lay  mind  of  our  age.  He  generously  recognizes  all  that  is  best  in 
other  religions  or  not  avowedly  Christian  philosophers.  He  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  leading  a  good  life  without  a  consciously  religious 
motive  ;  he  declares  even  that  the  religious  motive  ought  not  to  be 
the  predominating,  ever-present  motive  of  each  simple  act  of  duty  and 
each  piece  of  human  kindliness  or  charity.  And  yet  he  recognizes  to 
tbe  full  tbe  supreme  ethical  value  of  Christian  truth,  tbe  unnatural¬ 
ness,  tbe  unattractiveness,  in  tbe  long  run  the  barrenness  and  unpro¬ 
ductiveness,  of  moral  teaching  which  has  no  religious  background. 
“  In  obeying  duty,  because  it  is  duty,  we  may  say  in  Scbleiermacher's 
spirit,  *  the  religious  feelings  are  to  be  as  a  holy  music  which  shall 
accompany  all  the  actions  of  man  ;  be  should  do  all  with  religion,  nut 
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from  religion.’  Though  the  iminediute  motive  be  duty,  religion  may 
be  its  happy  accompaniment  always.”  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth  himself  to  say  that  among  the  best  features  of  the 
book  are  the  excellently  selected  quotations. 

Not  less  admirable,  if  not  quite  so  adequate,  is  Dr.  Smyth’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  question  of  authority,  at  least  as  regards  the  Bible  and  the 
Church.  Much  as  has  been  written,  and  well  written,  of  late  as  to 
Biblical  inspiration,  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  writers  evade  the 
fundamental  question,  “  Granted  that  inspiration  is  not  this  and  that 
and  the  other,  how  does  the  inspiration  which  we  recognize  in  the 
Bible  differ  from  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  philosopher  or  the 
modern  poet  ?  ”  Dr.  Smyth  does  not  evade  this — at  least  as  regards 
the  New  Testament : — 

“The  immediate  light  from  Christ  in  these  writings  makes  them  the  primary 
authorities  for  His  Church.  The  ultimate  reason  for  their  selection  from  current 
Christian  literature  or  tradition  was  a  most  legitimate  because  a  very  natural 
reason  :  these  writings  were  seen  to  be  the  nearest  and  clearest  reflections  of  Christ 
which  the  Church  possessed.  They  came  closer  to  Him,  and  had  more  immediately 
His  authority  than  all  other  early  Christian  literature. 

“  The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  writings  which  constituted  the  New  Testament 
canon,  was  the  result  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  position  in  which  their  writers,  or  the 
circle  of  believers  in  which  they  originated,  stood  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Eye¬ 
witnesses  testified  of  Him.  Companions  of  the  first  disciples  and  chosen  apostles 
received  their  testimony.  These  sacred  writings  are  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  risen  Lord.  They  contain  the  interpretations  of  the  life  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  which  were  current  in  the  apostolic  circle  of  witnesses  to  Him,  among  the 
men  who  had  been  chosen,  trained,  and  fitted  to  witness  to  the  truth  as  it  was  in 
Jesus,  and  to  whom  He  had  given  the  promise  of  such  illumination  and  power  of 
His  Spirit  as  they  should  need  to  fulfil  the  work  which  He  had  committed  to  them, 
and  to  preach  His  gospel  to  the  whole  world.  The  normative  authority  of  their 
writings  (including  such  as  may  have  proceeded  from  them  through  others  connected 
with  them)  arises  from  the  immediate  relation  of  these  chosen  witnesses  to  the  Christ, 
and  from  the  consequent  Christian  quality  which  the  Church  recognizes  as  residing 
peculiarly  in  their  writings.  It  is  impossible  that  any  other  writings  can  be  sacred 
in  the  same  sense  as  are  these  immediate  testimonies  to  Jesus.  But  their  authority 
is  theirs  only  as  it  was  Christ’s,  and  as  His  authority  is  directly  reproduced  in 
theirs.  Their  authority  springs  from  their  special  and  une<iualled  relation  to  the 
source  of  all  Christian  truth.  The  source  of  infallibility  of  a  Scripture  in  the  last 
analysis  can  be  only  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ ;  tlie  degree  and  power  of 
the  authority  of  any  inspired  Scripture  depends  upon  the  closeness  and  certainty 
of  its  relation  to  the  teaching  and  Spirit  of  Jesus.  A  Scripture  becomes  of 
doubtful  canonicity  the  more  the  immediate  Christian  source  and  quality  of  it, 
either  by  critical  studies  or  ditticulties  in  its  contents,  is  thrown  into  doubt  or 
obscurity  ”  (pp.  61,  62). 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  admirable.  But  why  is  the  Old 
Testjiment  difficulty  left  out  of  siglit  ?  No  doubt  we  can  easily  infer 
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how  Dr.  Smyth  would  have  dealt  with  it.  “  Their  authority  is  theirs 
only  as  it  was  Christ,”  is  a  principle  which  admits  of  a  retrospective  as 
well  as  a  prospective  application,  to  the  development  up  to  Christ  as 
well  as  to  the  development  after  Christ.  But  surely  the  reader  of  a 
hook  on  Christian  ethics  ought  not  to  have  been  wholly  left  to  make 
the  application  for  himself.  Some  treatment  of  the  subject  is  more 
emphatically  called  for  when  one  remembers  to  what  moral  perversions, 
— to  how  much  moral  retrogression,  if  I  may  so  say — the  abuse  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  led  in  times  past,  and  to  what  moral  perplexity  it 
leads  even  at  the  present  day.  Critical  difficulties — difficulties  about 
canonicity,  date,  authorship,  authority,  miracles,  contradictions,  etc., — 
these  for  the  most  part  are  not  perceived  by  the  uncritical.  The  moral 
difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament  strike  every  intelligent  child.  The 
conspiracy  of  silence  about  them — in  the  pulpit  and  yet  more  in 
Sunday  and  other  schools — is  still  manufacturing  infidelity  among  us, 
and  not  only  among  the'  children  of  the  poor  and  uniustructed. 

Equally  satisfactory  is  Dr.  Smyth’s  full  recognition  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  inspiration  in  the  Church  of  to-day,  and  not  only  in  the 
deliberations  of  possible  or  impossible  councils  and  synods.  “  The 
nineteenth  century  has  many  important  facts  to  comprehend  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  laws  of  its  extension,  facts 
beyond  any  possible  knowledge  of  the  first  missionary  apostle”  (p. 
67).  “The  Scripture  is  law  to  the  Christian  consciousness — to  it,  not 
independently  of  it.  The  Christian  consciousness — all  the  knowledge 
and  experience,  that  is,  which  Christianity  has  gained  of  its  Christ — 
becomes  also  in  its  turn  law  to  the  Scriptures  : — law  of  their  interpre¬ 
tation,  of  their  verification,  of  their  solution,  and  completion  of  their 
canon”  (pp.  73,  74).  More  fully,  if  with  a  little  vagueness,  we  find 
the  writer,  in  the  following  passage,  attempting  to  find  the  true  ethical 
basis  for  the  authority  of  the  Church.- 

“  Its  authority  resides  in  the  essential  good  which  is  involved  in  its  idea — the 
good  for  man,  ordained  of  God,  which  is  to  be  attained  and  revealed  in  and 
through  the  Church.  Its  reason  for  being  is  given  in  the  moral  truth  that 
human  society  is  to  be  constituted  after  a  divine  order.  The  Church  is,  and 
must  be,  because  God  is,  and  man,  made  in  a  divine  image,  can  reach  his 
highest  end  only  in  a  humanity  which  shall  be  perfected  through  the  Spirit 
of  God.  We  need  not  therefore  seek  for  the  social  warrant  and  authority  of 
the  Church  in  the  letter  of  any  scripture,  or  search  for  its  living  foundation 
simply  in  some  historic  word  of  Christian  institution.  It  is  necessarily  and 
supremely  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  easential  to  Hu  humanity  that  it  shall  complete  itself  in  the  true 
humanity  of  all  His  brethren.  It  is  essential  to  His  perfected  union  with  the 
Father  that  He  shall  give  His  Spirit  to  the  Church  which  is  His  body.  The 
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Church  is  thus  the  natural  and  continuous  manifestation  of  the  divine  humanity 
of  Christ  "(p.  278). 

When  we  pass  on  from  these  generalities — these  prolegomena,  as  I 
should  be  inclined  to  call  them,  to  the  subject  proper — there  is  more  to 
criticize,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  Dr.  Smyth’s  writing. 
The  spirit  is  still  excellent — large-minded,  sensible,  pre-eminently 
healthy.  But  there  is  a  want  of  the  exactness,  the  incisireness,  the 
subtlety  which  are  needed  for  the  philosophical,  and  perhaps  even  for 
the  practical,  treatment  of  ethical  questions.  It  is  really  impossible  to 
say  precisely  what  is  the  ethical  criterion  which  Dr.  Smyth  means  to 
adopt.  How  far  is  Utility  a  safe  guide?  Are  there  such  things  as 
intuitions  ?  If  so,  what  are  they,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  to  be 
trusted  ?  Does  conscience  pronounce  upon  the  morality  of  actions 
without  regard  to  consequences,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen  ? 
If  not,  to  what  consequences  does  it  pay  attention  ?  May  we  (to 
speak  popularly)  “  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ”  ?  And  if  not,  how 
are  we  to  decide  cases  where  there  is  a  real  or  apparent  “  conflict  of 
duties  ”  ?  To  these  questions  the  book  yields,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  no 
precise,  consistent,  or  cogently  reasoned  answer.  It  is  not  that  the 
author  is  not  qualified  to  discuss  such  questions.  His  philosophical 
reading  is  wide  and  varied.  Nor  are  there  wanting  many  happy  and 
even  penetrating  remarks  on  many  of  the  questions  suggested  above. 
One  might  infer  from  such  isolated  remarks  that,  if  Dr.  Smyth  had 
really  ever  come  to  the  point,  and  told  us  in  black  and  white  how 
a  Christian  man  ought  to  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do,  his  answer 
would  be  one  which  would  be  at  once  sensible,  philosophic,  and 
Christian.  His  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  appreciative  and  en¬ 
lightened  eclecticism  ;  but  the  connecting  principle  of  his  eclecticism 
is  hard  to  find.  Of  course,  to  those  writers  to  whom  ethics  is  simply 
a  branch  of  metaphysics,  this  demand  for  an  “  ethical  criterion  ”  will 
appear  a  demand  which  cannot  be  satisfied.  The  very  question  will 
be  held  to  betray  the  philosophical  incompetence  of  the  questioner. 
But  I  do  not  gather  that  Dr.  Smyth  would  sympathize  with  this  (if  I 
may  so  call  it)  agnostic  school  of  ethics.  And  if  he  does,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  had  any  call  to  write  494  pages  on  “  Christian 
Ethics.”  The  book  contains  scarcely  any  metaphysics,  and  besides 
metaphysics  there  is,  according  to  the  school  in  question,  no  ethical 
philosophy — still  less  any  ethical  theology — at  all. 

This  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  philosophic  basis  mars,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  part  of  the  book  which  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  Christian  virtues  and  of  the  difhcnlties  which  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them.  Where  a  difficulty  is  fairly  raised,  the  answer  to  it  is  often 
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admirable.  I  may  instance  Dr.  Smyth’s  excellent  remarks  on  veracity, 
and,  again,  on  “duties  in  the  sphere  of  the  State,”  and  “  duties  in  the 
Church.”  His  treatment  of  Suicide  is  likewise  thoughtful,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  reverent.  The  chapter  which  will  be  most  interesting  to 
many  readers  of  this  Review,  “The  Social  Problem  and  Christian 
Duties,”  is  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  neither  thorough 
enough  to  satisfy  us  philosophically,  nor  does  it  contain  enough  de¬ 
tailed  practical  suggestion  to  carry  us  very  far  in  a  practical  direction. 
Here  is  Dr.  Smyth’s  view  of  distributive  justice  : — 

“  A  Christian  ethical  principle  of  distribution,  which  would  combine  what  is  true 
in  each  of  these  rules,  might  be  stated  in  the  abstract  as  follows :  to  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  power  of  production  and  capacity  of  appropriating  the  good  of  being, 
in  harmony  with  the  same  law  for  all  ”  (p.  451). 

Most  of  us  could  probably  subscribe  this  article  of  ethical  faith  if 
we  might  put  our  own  interpretation  upon  it ;  but  Dr.  Smyth’s  own 
interpretation  is  not  sufficiently  elaborated.  There  is  just  enough  to 
show  that  Dr.  Smyth  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  the  question  :  not 
enough  for  even  a  theoretical  solution  of  them.  When  he  comes  to 
the  details  of  economic  duty,  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  are  not 
fairly  met.  “  What,”  Dr.  Smyth  asks,  “  are  the  Christian  ethics  of  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  personal  edification,  enjoyment,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  ?  ”  And  the  answer  is  : — 

“  The  part  of  the  answer  which  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  himself  furnishes  is 
not  to  be  taken  indeed  for  the  whole  answer  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  true 
answer.  The  word  ‘self-regard’  b  one  of  the  true  words  to  he  summed  up  in  the 
resultant  obligation  of  the  life.  And  the  answer  to  be  deduced  from  our  principle 
is  simple  and  plain.  The  worth  to  me  of  these  various  objects  is  to  be  determined 
by  their  value  in  the  terms  of  the  general  moral  good  or  supreme  welfare  of  man. 
Their  value  is  to  be  estimated  on  the  scale  of  goods  which  are  constitutive  of  the  true 
ideal  of  life.  Whatever  is  worthless  in  that  comparison  should  have  no  place  in  my 
desires,  and  should  be  cast  out  of  my  house.  Whatever  has  any  rank  or  standing, 
as  judged  by  the  true  ends  of  human  life,  whatever  may  be  ethically  admissible  as 
a  part  of  the  complete  moral  good  of  humanity,  or  as  a  means  for  its  realization, 
should  have  its  proper  place  in  my  desire  of  life,  and  may  be  brought  into  my 
house.  Take  a  picture,  for  instance.  Etc.”  (p.  369). 

And  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  divining  that  the  picture  is 
allowed  on  the  ground  that  “  Beauty  is  itself  an  end  of  life.  Beauty 
is  itself  an  element  of  universal  joy.”  Yes,  that  is  easy  enough  ; 
though,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Smyth  himself  would  allow,  what  is  in  itself 
good  for  me — gootl  in  the  highest  sense — may  have  to  be  surrendered, 
under  partieular  circumstances,  to  the  claims  of  others.  But  how 
if  I  put  the  case  of  an  arm-chair  ?  Is  an  arm-chair  “ethically  admis¬ 
sible  as  a  part  of  the  complete  moral  good  of  humanity  or  as  a  means 
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for  its  realization  ”  ?  Is  comfort  “  an  end  of  life  ”  ?  And  if  so,  to 
what  extent  ?  Dr.  Smyth  has  not  told  us.  And  yet  “  there’s  the  rub.” 
Dr.  Smyth  seems  to  lean  to  the  view  of  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green 
(whose  influence  is  perliaps  the  strongest  philosophical  influence  of  the 
book),  that  nothing  but  gooilness  is  good  as  an  end  of  life  at  all,  tiiat 
pleasure  is  no  good,  pain  no  evil.  To  such  a  philosophy  arm-chairs  are 
an  impossibility.  And  yet  Professor  Green  was  no  ascetic  :  nor  is  Dr. 
Smyth. 

The  fact  is,  to  Dr.  Smyth’s  breezy  optimism,  moral  difficulties  are 
not  very  difficult.  No  doubt,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  breezy 
optimism  is  the  happiest  frame  of  mind.  It  is  often  the  most  Christian 
frame  of  mind.  The  men  who  find  no  problems  are  often  the  men  who 
solve  them.  But  not  so  for  purposes  of  speculative  thought — not 
so  even  for  the  speculation  that  has  practice  for  its  chief  object. 
Before  a  philosophical  difficulty  can  be  cleared  up,  it  must  be  intensely 
felt.  A  certain  appreciation  of  an  diropta — nay,  a  certain  love  of  an 
atropLa.  for  its  own  sake — goes  to  the  making  of  the  ideal  philosopher. 
But  Dr.  Smyth’s  mind  is  one  of  .those  which  perceive  resemblances 
more  acutely  than  differences. 

But  enough  of  carping.  There  is  plenty  in  this  book  to  be  very 
thankful  for.  I  desire  most  cordially  to  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  readers — especially,  clerical  readers — of  the  Economic  Review.  The 
defects  of  the  book  are  just  those  which  would  make  it  a  difficult  book 
to  examine  in,  or  I  should  be  tempted  to  the  presumption  of  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  attention  of  bishops  and  examining  chaplains.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  reading  for  life  and  not  for  examinations.  It  is  a  book  which  will 
stimulate  thought,  even  where  it  fails  to  satisfy  ;  and  it  is  a  book  well 
calculated  to  stimulate  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  merely  intellectual. 
Let  me  conclude  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  it  may  help  on 
some  little  that  movement  which  is  so  eloquently  described  by  Dr. 
Smyth  : — 

“  The  ecclesiastical  form  of  religion  is  already  quickened,  and  becoming 
filled  anew  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  so  that  it  shall  represent  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  people.  The  prophets  and  heralds  of  the  coming 
age  of  a  powerful  social  Christianity  are  everywhere  finding  voice  and 
heart.  The  flood  of  the  new  reformation  of  the  Lord’s  gospel  of  social 
salvation  is  gathering  volume  and  strength  from  heaven,  and  shall 
sweep  all  our  Churches  out  from  their  sheltered  coves  and  shallows  into 
its  broad  and  sunny  humanity  ”  (p.  465). 

.  H.  Rashdall. 
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THE  TRADE  POLICY  OF  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  By 
Maurice  H.  Hebvey,  Principal  of  Illawarra  College,  New  South 
Wales.  [182  pp.  2«.  6</.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1892.] 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  eommercial  union 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  eolonies.  The  author  strongly 
holds  that  such  a  union  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  federation 
of  the  empire.  Political  union  must  be  built  on  a  material  and  eco¬ 
nomic  foundation,  as  well  as  on  patriotic  sentiment.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  Mr.  Hervey  argues  that  the  mother  country  must  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  colonies  on  the  question  of  Protection.  Speaking 
with  the  experience  of  a  colonial,  he  maintains  that  the  colonies,  as  a 
body,  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of  protection,  and  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  converting  them  to  the  policy  of  free  trade. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  common  trade  policy  as  the  basis  of 
a  closer  political  union,  the  mother  country  must  modify  her  policy  of 
free  imports.  Otherwise,  what  we  must  expect  in  the  future  is  not 
closer  union  but  gradual  disintegration.  The  immediate  danger  is  that 
many  of  the  colonies  are  anxious  to  enter  into  treaties  of  reciprocity, 
either  with  other  colonies  or  with  foreign  states.  Mr.  Hervey  com¬ 
plains  rather  bitterly  that  at  present  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  to 
make  separate  treaties  is  restrained  by  the  "most-favoured  nation” 
clause  in  the  treaties  of  the  mother  country.  For  instance,  the 
Australian  colonies,  he  says,  would  gladly  make  special  commercial 
arrangements  with  Canada,  but  they  are  prevented  by  the  clause  in 
our  treaties  with  France  and  other  countries,  which  provides  that 
no  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  in  the  British  colonies  on  French 
manufactures  than  are  imposed  on  similar  articles  of  British  origin. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Hervey  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  colonies  will 
insist  upon  the  removal  of  this  restriction.  The  next  step  will  be 
that  the  colonies,  in  their  treaties  with  foreign  states,  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  difierentiate  against  the  goods  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  foreign 
manufactures  will  enjoy  advantages  in  the  colonies  which  will  be 
denied  to  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  country.  Such,  Mr.  Hervey 
thinks,  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  free-trade 
policy  of  England  and  the  protectionist  policy  of  her  colonies. 

The  question  suggests  itself,  whether  there  is  any  solid  ground  for 
this  conflict  of  policy.  Now,  Mr.  Hervey  admits  that  free  trade  is 
right  in  the  abstract,  but  protection  wins  the  day  through  arguments 
founded  on  national  expediency.  There  is  here  surely  some  confusion 
of  mind.  Mr.  Hervey  falls  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  what  is 
true  in  the  abstract  can  be  false  in  the  concrete.  What  he  really 
means  is  that  practical  statesmen  must  take  into  consideration  many 
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particular  facts  and  circumstances  which  the  economist  is  obliged  for 
the  moment  to  neglect.  Some  of  these  facts  are  moral  and  political, 
while  others  are  facts  of  an  economic  character  peculiar  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  particular  society.  There  is  really  no  conflict  between 
theory  and  practice.  Practical  rules  are  only  abstract  principles 
modifled  to  suit  particular  conditions.  Accordingly,  we  And  that  most 
of  Mr.  Hervey's  arguments  for  protection  are  ideutical  with  those 
alleged  by  J.  S.  Mill  iu  favour  of  protection  in  young  communities. 
Now,  if  Mill  had  used  the  word  “agricultural”  instead  of  “young,” 
his  theory  would  have  rested  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  which  has  induced  almost  every  agri¬ 
cultural  community  to  aiiopt  protection  at  a  certain  stage  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  ?  We  shall  probably  find  it  in  the  difficulty  it  experiences  in 
making  its  foreign  payments.  In  order  to  understand  this  we  must 
take  some  hypothetical  instance.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  a  country 
lias  to  send  abroad  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  flve  million 
pounds,  in  order  to  meet  foreign  payments  on  account  of  imported 
commodities  ;  and  then  let  us  suppose  that  another  million  is  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  foreign  war.  How  will  it  And  this 
additional  million  ?  It  can  only  And  it  by  exporting  wheat  or  other 
agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  another  million.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  must  however  submit  to  two  disadvantages.  (1)  It  must  raise 
the  additional  wheat  on  worse  soils,  or  on  lands  at  a  greater  distance 
from  its  ports ;  (2)  it  must  force  the  additional  wheat  on  foreign 
markets  by  lowering  the  price.  But  the  reduction  in  the  price  will 
affect  not  only  the  last  quantity  exported,  but  also  the  whole  quantity 
previously  exported.  The  general  result  will  be  that  the  country  will 
make  its  foreign  payments  at  a  much  greater  cost  of  labour  and 
capital  than  before.  The  yearly  loss  sustained  will  make  itself  felt 
through  the  whole  community.  It  will  be  felt  in  a  fall  of  wages  and 
in  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  proAt.  The  landlords  are  the  only  class 
that  will  escape.  Through  the  reduction  in  the  money  value  of  wheat, 
they  may  indeed  receive  lower  rents  iu  money,  but  through  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  inferior  soils  they  will  get  higher  rents  in  corn.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  And  that,  at  certain  stages  in  a  nation’s  history,  the  landlords 
have  supported  free  trade,  while  the  industrial  part  of  the  community 
has  been  eager  for  protection.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hervey  reminds  us,  the 
Southern  planters  were  staunch  free-traders,  while  the  New  Englander 
manufacturers  insisted  on  protection.  He  even  maintains  that  the 
great  War  of  Secession  was  really  a  struggle  between  free  trade  and 
protectionist  principles.  In  English  history,  too,  we  And  that  the 
Tories  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  anxious  to  bring 
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about  freer  commercial  relations  with  France  ;  but  the  Whigs,  who 
represented  trade  and  manufactures,  were  able  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  In  Spain,  too,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Conservative  party  8up|x>rts  Free  Trade,  the  Liberals  reject 
it.  Finally,  in  our  own  colonies  the  Democracy  notoriously  leans  to 
protection.  We  may  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
agricultural  communities  which  are  not  entirely  governed  by  their  land¬ 
owners  tend  to  be  protectionist. 

But  in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  does  protection  enable  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country  to  make  its  foreign  payments  to  greater  advantage  ? 
1  answer  that,  by  manufacturing  cloth  to  the  value  of  two  millions 
instead  of  importing  it,  it  will,  in  the  case  assumed,  have  only  four 
millions  to  meet  instead  of  six  millions.  The  result  will  be  that  it 
will  get  a  somewhat  higher  value  for  the  agricultural  produce  which 
it  continues  to  export — which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  gets 
its  imported  commodities  at  a  less  cost  of  labour  and  capital.  For  the 
principle  that  governs  all  tra«le  is  that  **the  market  is  cheapest  to  those 
whose  demand  is  small.”  But,  secoinlly,  the  drain  on  its  agricultural 
resources  is  checked.  The  necessity  of  cultivating  inferior  soils  at 
a  greater  cost  for  the  purpose  of  ex|)orting  raw  produce  is  obviated. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  agricultural  community  which  adopts  pro¬ 
tection  has  undoubtedly  to  face  an  initial  loss.  In  the  case  supposed, 
the  cloth  is  produced  at  a  cost  greater  than  the  cost  of  importation. 
But,  as  Mr.  Hervey  points  out,  this  loss  will  rapidly  disappear  as 
capital  is  accumulated  and  skill  is  developed  ;  and  while  it  lasts  it 
may  happen  that  it  will  chiefly  fall  on  the  richer  members  of  the 
community. 

Such  is  the  economic  theory  of  protection  in  agricultural  rather 
than  in  young  communities.  If  it  cannot  be  refuted,  it  is  obviously 
futile  for  Great  Britain  to  expect  a  freer  market  for  her  naanufactures 
in  agricultural  countries  through  the  development  of  free -trade 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wall  of  tariffs  is  likely  to  rise 
higher  and  higher ;  and  the  outlook  is  extremely  serious  for  our 
imlustrial  population.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hervey 
explains  how  the  prospects  of  the  mother  country  may  be  improved 
by  a  commercial  union  with  the  colonies.  For  the  details  of  his  plan 
the  reader  must  l>e  referred  to  the  book  itself.  It  is  well  worth  careful 
consideration. 

A.  W.  Roberts. 

STUDIES  OF  A  SOCIALIST  PARSON.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

Abraham,  M.A.  [220  pp.  2».  6d.  Andrews.  Hull,  1892.3 

This  Itook  consists  of  addrcssc.»  in  a  temporary  church  in  Hull.  It 
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does  not  profess  to  be  ori<'innl ;  it  fully  confesses  its  obligations  to 
recent  economic  books,  and  to  certain  great  names,  like  Kingsley  and 
Maurice.  But,  though  nowhere  going  deeply  into  social  questions,  it 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  First,  it  is  by  a  priest  of  the 
English  Church  ;  secondly,  some  of  its  lectures  appear  to  have  been 
atldressed  to  the  professional  classes  ;  thirdly,  it  shows  that  recent 
social  work  and  thought  is  bearing  fruit  in  open  speech. 

The  book  repeats  itself  a  good  deal  ;  1  do  not  find  fault  on  this 
account.  For  what  has  now  to  be  done  is  to  repeat  again  and  again, 
to  audiences  of  average  folk,  the  facts  of  social  life  and  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  side  by  side.  Epigrammatic  horsemanship 
and  display  is  all  very  well ;  but  “  hammering  on  the  hard  high-road  " 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  general  progress  in  social  ideas  of  the 
mass  of  men.  The  middle  and  upper  well-to-ilo  classes  must  be  talked 
to  with  importunity,  and  supplied  with  such  telling  illustratious  ns  our 
present  winter  experiences  are  likely  to  give  us  in  abundance.  Repeat, 
then,  by  all  means.  If  there  be  criticism  to  otTer,  it  is  this,  that  at 
times  the  author  seems  a  little  too  anxious  to  hold  a  brief  in  Church 
defence,  and  to  assume  that  more  sympathy  with  his  views  exists  in 
clerical  circles  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  country  clergy,  at  all 
events,  are  not  yet  so  generally  inoculated  with  the  newer  ideas.  They 
are  mostly  members  of  one  political  party  only  ;  and  members — often 
active  members — of  partisan  leagues.  It  cannot  be  too  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  truest  Church  defence  consists  in  the  Church’s  taking 
a  decided  lead  in  all  these  questions,  not  for  the  sake  of  her  own  popu¬ 
larity,  but  through  the  compulsion  laid  on  her  by  her  Master  to  befriend 
the  poor.  1  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  1  understand  fully  the 
scheme  of  Church  reforms  suggested  in  one  lecture.  But,  if  1  do,  it 
seems  that  the  principle  of  order  is  not  sufficiently  safeguarded. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  working-man  too  should  be  told  the  truth 
as  to  his  own  shortcomings.  Those  who  are  labouring  to  emancipate 
him  can  do  so  freely.  Material  comfort  is  but  a  poor  ideal,  if  the  only 
ideal.  No  emancipation  will  last  that  is  not  moral  and  spiritual  too. 
The  author  is  plain  enough  about  this. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  men  will  have  the  courage  to  speak  out, 
simply,  forcibly,  intelligibly.  It  is  now  time  to  come  down  from  an 
Academic  gallery,  and  take  possession  of  the  arena.  Those  who  agree 
on  principles  must  organize,  aud  must  use  the  press.  Why  should 
Catholic  Churchmen  be  silent,  while  the  Romans  and  the  Secularists 
are  hard  at  work  ?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  thoroughly  commend, 
without  always  agreeing  with,  the  studies  in  this  book. 


T.  C.  Fry. 
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LAND  NATIONALIZATION.  By  Hakold  Cox,  B.A.  [189  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1892.] 

The  author  has  given  to  the  public  rather  a  discursive  work,  treating 
briefly  of  various  topics,  all  of  considerable  interest,  and  all  more  or 
less  of  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  land  nationalization. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  any  such  scheme,  simple  as  it  sounds 
when  enshrined  in  a  short  formula  of  two  words,  is  of  very  wide- 
reaching  consequences,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  of  a  very  intricate 
and  complex  kind.  So  in  Mr.  Cox's  book,  though  there  is  a  want  of 
cohesion  and  connection  apparent  at  first  sight,  yet  the  subjects  which 
he  handles  all  have  their  place  in  the  discussion  on  the  land  question. 
Moreover,  when  ardent  advocates  like  Mr.  Henry  George  have  drawn 
out  elaborate  pictures  of  the  certain  results  of  their  pet  scheme  with 
the  intention  of  proving  that  simultaneously  with  its  adoption  the 
millennium  will  begin,  others  who,  like  Mr.  Cox,  have  their  doubts 
about  such  a  “  cheap  millennium  "  must  be  pardoned  if,  in  following 
them  and  showing  up  the  weak  points  of  the  scheme,  they  have  to 
lead  their  readers  rather  a  dance. 

One  strong  point  in  the  book  is  that  it  bases  its  reasonings  on  the 
study  of  history,  and  that  nearly  sixty  pages  are  occupied  with  an  his¬ 
torical  treatment  of  land  tenure  and  taxation  in  the  past.  Economic 
science  has  sufiered  grievously  in  the  past  from  a  want  of  historical 
ballast,  and  perhaps  no  branch  of  economics  has  suffered  so  much  in 
this  way  as  the  whole  question  of  rent.  Happily,  a  more  arduous 
investigation  of  the  past,  combined  with  a  more  real  attention  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  present,  is  doing  a  good  deal  to  discredit  crazy 
theories;  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Seebohm,  Professor  Ashley,  and  Dr. 
Cunningham  is  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  any  one  to  fall 
in  with  the  fallacies,  moral  or  intellectual,  of  agrarian  doctrinaires. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  from  this  that  Mr.  Cox’s  book  is 
a  mere  old-fashioned  defence  of  the  rights  of  private  property  :  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  temperate  and  well-advised  discussion  of  such  subjects 
as  mining  royalties  and  the  growth  of  town  populations,  which  shows 
a  lively  consciousness  of  the  need  of  much  reform  in  our  social  relations, 
but  he  protests  against  reform  taking  the  shape  of  an  attack  upon  one 
particular  class  of  men  and  one  particular  class  of  property.  An 
interesting  chapter,  called  “  Some  Suggestions,”  closes  the  volume, 
and  deals  with  many  subsidiary  questions  connected  with  the  land. 

W.  H.  Frebe. 

TRAVAUX  DE  CONGR^S  DE  MARSEILLES:  quatrieme 
Asscmblee  Gcncralc  de  1’ Association  Protestante  pour  I’ctude 
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pratique  ties  questions  sociales.  [209  pp.  8vo.  2  fr.  50  c. 

Fischbacher.  Paris,  1891.] 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  this  report  to  all  whose  duties 
or  inclinations  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  problems  which  are 
here  treated. 

And  first  a  word  about  the  Association  itself.  It  numbers  now  502 
members,  of  whom  303  are  ^  pasteurs,'*  164  laymen,  and  35  ladies.  Its 
aim  is  the  practical  advance  of  Christian  Socialism  ;  but  it  is  careful 
to  declare  that  it  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  all  men  of  good  feeling, 
without  distinction  of  opinions.  We  may  assume  that  the  meml)ers 
share  the  opinion  of  their  president,  that  “an  age  of  association  is  about 
to  replace  an  era  of  competition,  unless  man  in  his  folly  opposes  it.” 

Ilut  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  general  aim  of  the  society  as  the 
matter  which  is  contained  in  their  proceeilings  which  is  of  interest  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  two  most  prominent  questions 
which  were  debated  were  Relief  of  the  unemployed  and  Co-operation. 
Upon  the  first  subject  a  great  deal  of  important  evidence  was  collected. 
We  have  first  the  experience  of  the  Swiss  Labour  Bureau,  founded 
October,  1888.  Its  aim  is  to  act  as  intermediary  between  employer 
and  employee.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  three  years  7000  applications 
for  work  were  received,  and  only  1389  applicants  were  placed.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  details  are  given  either  of  the  quality  of  the  work  or 
of  the  workers.  A  more  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  “  Maison 
de  I'Hospitalite  par  le  Travail”  at  Lyons.  Founded  in  1889  on  an 
annual  subscription  of  6400  francs,  it  was  supporting  an  average  of 
27  people  a  day  during  January,  1891,  at  an  average  cost  of  1  franc 
per  head  per  diem.  These  waifs  were  kept  for  eight  days,  during 
which  time  each  was  occupied  in  wood-chopping,  and  the  average  per 
head  is  stated  to  have  been  fifty  ordinary  faggots  in  three  days,  selling 
for  10  francs  per  hundred,  or  thereabouts.  The  food  supplied  was 
most  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  excellent  ;  here  it  is  as  given 
in  the  report :  “  Au  reveil  une  soupe  aux  legumes  ;  a  midi  un  plat  de 
viande  (tons  les  jours),  uu  plat  de  legumes  ou  pates,  fromage  ou  fruits, 
biere  (!),  pain ;  le  soir  soupe  aux  legumes,  pain  et  fromage.”  The  ration 
of  bread  allowed  was  one  kilogramme  a  day.  These  same  victuals  are, 
it  is  said,  supplied  in  Paris  relief  establishments,  at  an  average  cost  of 
68^  centimes  per  head  per  diem. 

The  ex(>eriment  was  tried  of  offering  a  bonus  of  1  centime  for  every 
faggot  above  the  regulation  number,  and  it  was  found  that  a  profit  was 
thus  secured  for  the  “Maison.”  In  spite  of  the  comforts  of  the  place, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  found  work  for  themselves  and  did  not 
return  afterwards — a  fact  which  speaks  well  fur  the  tact  employeil  in 
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administering  the  relief,  and  also  for  the  independence  of  the  ouvrier. 
Thus,  out  of  675  men  taken  in,  100  left  without  obtaining  work,  120 
were  placed  with  employers  ;  21  only  were  dismissed  for  refusing  to 
work,  and  of  the  remainder  “  by  far  the  larger  number  ”  found  work 
for  themselves.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that,  though  Switzerland 
and  Germany  were  fairly  represented  among  those  admitted  to  the 
Maison,"  there  was  not  a  single  Englishman.  The  English  unem¬ 
ployed  plainly  does  not  migrate  to  Lyons  or  its  neighbourhood  !  Four 
applicants  gave  their  profession  as  Professeur,”  but  the  interesting 
detail,  viz.  “  of  whatf  is  not  given — unfortunately  !  The  society 
hopes  to  open  a  corresponding  house  for  females,  and  also  to  acquire 
“  agricultural  colonies  ”  whither  incorrigible  vagabonds  may  be  sent. 
It  has  been  sometimes  asked  in  England  whether  vagrants  could  not 
be  set  to  some  more  paying  work  than  wood-cutting.  On  this  we  have 
here  the  evidence  of  the  president  of  a  similar  institution  at  Genes, 
where  the  men  were  employed  in  making  “  des  paillassons,  des  souliers 
a  semelles  decordes,  du  cartonnage  grossier,  des  couronnes  mortuaires." 
However,  we  hud  a  deheit  in  the  accounts  of  10,000  francs  out  of  an 
expenditure  of  40,000. 

From  the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  meeting  turned  to  Co¬ 
operation.  Here  there  is  less  to  interest  the  English  reader— especially 
as  the  chief  speaker  allowed  a  perhaps  pardonable  enthusiasm  to  lead 
him  rather  far  into  platitude.  One  remark,  however,  is  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  reader  of  the  paper  complained  that  Co-operative  Societies 
are  too  apt  to  consider  only  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  circle  of 
their  customers  instead  of  the  good  of  co-operation  as  a  whole.  “  Au 
lieu  de  Tegoisme  des  iudividus  nous  aurions  I’egoisme  des  groupes.” 
The  same  objection  has  lately  been  advanced  in  England.  It  is  here 
suggested  that  a  sort  of  co-operative  parliament  should  settle  from 
scientifically  tabulated  statistics  the  prices  of  all  articles  sold  at  co¬ 
operative  stores. 


J.  B.  Baker. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  SERFDOM.^ 


rnHE  history  of  dogma  possesses  a  peculiarly  fascinating 
interest:  it  abounds  in  illustrations  of  what  we  may  call 
collective  mental  processes.  And  this  interest  is  not  confined  to 
the  dogmas  of  theology ;  it  is  provoked  by  dogmas  of  every  kind, 
— by  the  dogmas  of  history  itself.  Such  a  dogma,  for  instance,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  nutrk  theory.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  English  social  history 
began  with  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  groups  of  independent 
freemen ;  that  these  settled  down  in  free  village  communities,  with 
common  ownership  of  the  area  they  cultivated  ;  or,  if,  as  some 
thought,  our  forefathers  had  already  arrived  at  the  idea  of 
private  property  in  the  arable  fields,  that  primitive  communism 
survived  in  their  common  ownership  of  tlie  pasture  and  adjacent 
waste  ;  and  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  a  comparatively  late 
comer,  who  contrived  in  divers  ways  to  depress  the  villagers  to 
the  condition  of  serfdom.  All  this  happened,  it  was  supposed, 
in  the  period  between  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  English 
and  the  conquest  by  the  Normans,  and  by  the  latter  conquest 
the  process  was  consummated. 

The  appearance  of  this  doctrine  in  Oxford  was,  I  should 
imagine,  roughly  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  separate 
Honour  School  of  Modem  History  in  1872.  Up  to  that  time, 
so  far  as  English  history  was  stutlied  at  all,  the  usual  text¬ 
book  was  Hallam ;  and  Hallam  does  not  seem  to  have  even 
suspected  the  existence  of  any  such  institution  as  the  free 
village  community.  He  laid  down,  wdthout  any  misgivings, 

*  Villainage  in  Englaml.  By  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Moscow.  [464  pp.  8vo.  16«.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1892.] 
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that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  “  there  were  two  denominations 
of  persons  above  the  class  of  servitude,  Thanes  and  Georls,  the 
owners  and  the  cvitivaton  of  land.”  ^  A  ceorl  might  occasionally 
have  land  “  of  his  own ;  ”  *  and  he  explained,  in  a  later  note,  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  ceorl  as  “legally  in  servitude.”® 
But,  nevertheless,  he  believed  that  he  “was  not  generally 
an  independent  freeholder,”  *  and  that  the  ceorls  as  a  class  were 
“  obliged  to  reside  on  the  lands  which  they  cultivated.”  ®  But 
all  the.se  ideas  vanished  soon  after  1872.  In  1871  had  appeared 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  Village  Communities  in  East  and  West,  in 
which  the  mark  was  treated  as  being,  so  far  as  Germany  was 
concerned,  absolutely  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Georg 
von  Maurer,  so  that  all  that  was  left  was  to  apply  his  conclusions 
to  England,  and  illustrate  them  from  the  records  of  other 
nations,  notably  from  India.  Then,  in  1873,  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Stubbs’s  Constitutional  History,  which  trans¬ 
ferred  to  England,  cautiously  and  with  reserves,  yet  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  in  the  main,  the  doctrines  of  the  whole  Teutonist  school 
of  constitutional  historians,  represented  by  Waitz, — doctrines  of 
which  Maurer’s  mark  theory  was  a  consistent  part.  The  new 
Honour  School  called  for  a  new  body  of  tutors :  these  tutors 
were  just  then  emerging  from  pupilage ;  and  the  mark  theory 
became  in  an  amazingly  brief  period  the  accepted  tutorial 
doctrine.  It  appealed  to  many  of  the  strongest  feelings  of 
academic  man.  It  was  new,  and  therefore  enlightened :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  example  of  Dr.  Stubbs  showed  that  it  was 
compatible  with  great  learning  and  unimpeachable  Conservatism. 
Moreover  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
modern  tutorial  method,  which  compels  the  teacher  to  put  his 
instruction  into  the  form  of  neat  tifs,  and  which  leaves  him 
scant  time  or  inclination  to  revise  his  system.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  mark  theory  arose  almost  at  once  to  the  majestic  height  of 
unquestionable  truth,  in  a  way  which*  Oxford  men  of  an  earlier 
date  can  hardly  realize.  When,  some  time  about  1880,  Mr. 
Denman  Ross  came  to  Oxford,  and  ventured  to  express  his 

'  Middle  Aget  (edit.  1878),  ii.,  275.  •  Ibid.,  276. 

>  Ibid.,  370.  ‘  Ibid.,  366.  » Ibid.,  370. 
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doubts  as  to  Maurer’s  use  of  his  authorities,  we  Oxford  under¬ 
graduates,  who  never  by  any  chance  had  looked  at  any  one  of 
the  original  authorities — except  fragments  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus, 
— regarded  him  as  an  amiable  maniac ;  and,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  he  was  promptly  butchered  to  make  an 
Oxford  holiday. 

But  these  halcyon  days  were  not  destined  to  last.  In  1883 
came  forth  Mr.  Seebohm’s  English  Village  Community.  This 
presented  the  subject  in  such  an  entirely  new  light  that  the 
first  feeling  was  one  of  blank  bewilderment.  It  wsis  true, 
Mr.  Seebohm  told  us,  that  early  English  society  was  organized 
in  groups  so  closely  bound  together  that  they  may  properly  be 
spoken  of  as  “  village  communities ;  ”  but  these  communities,  he 
went  on  to  argue,  were  “communities  in  serfdom  under  a 
manorial  lordship,”*  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  their 
character  from  the  very  beginning  of  English  history.  Such  a 
proposition  called  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  whole  of  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  early  constitutional  development ;  and  this 
was  too  much  to  expect  from  mortal  men.  Accordingly,  what 
Oxford  criticism  first  saw  in  Mr.  Seebohm’s  book  was  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  chain  of  argument  by  which  he  sought  to  connect 
the  manorial  system  with  the  Roman ;  and  there  was  a  marked 
disposition  to  push  his  book  on  one  side  as  undeserving  serious 
attention.  But  “  Peace !  peace !  ”  was  cried  in  vain.  It  was  the 
peculiar  ill-luck  of  the  tutorial  teaching  to  be  wounded  in  the 
house  of  its  friends.  Mr.  Seebohm,  himself,  beftwe  he  set  out 
upon  his  mad  course,  had  been  an  honoured  name  in  Oxford  :  his 
Oxford  Reformers  had  for  some  years  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  “  ideas  ”  on  sixteenth  century  history.  And  now 
another  venerated  name  joined  the  enemy.  The  CiM  Antique 
of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  had,  not  long  before,  been  the  most 
“  paying  ”  of  all  “  paying  ”  books  for  scholarship  examinations 
and  for  “  Greats.”  It  had  become  almost  a  classic ;  and,  to  judge 
from  his  long  silence,  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  would  seem  to 
have  already  joined  the  other  writers  of  classics.  But  he  had 
not :  he  had  only  been  quietly  studying  mediaeval  history ;  and 
'  Preface,  ix. 
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now,  in  1885,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  Recherckee,  in 
which  he  also  maintained  that  the  primitive  free-mark  com¬ 
munity  was  a  figment  of  the  Teutonic  brain.  It  was,  indeed,  only 
the  German  evidence  which  he  examined ;  but,  as  the  argument 
for  its  existence  in  England  had  always  rested  on  the  supposition 
that  in  Germany  it  was  beyond  question,  this  was  very  serious. 
To  make  matters  worse,  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  Professor 
Maitland  who,  with  a  happy  freedom  from  the  tutorial  system, 
was  reconstructing  legal  history  far  away  in  the  recesses  of 
Cambridge,  actually  spoke  of  Mr.  Seebohm  with  a  certain 
respect.  Finally,  in  1888,  Professor  Earle  reminded  us  in  his 
Laml  Charters  of  a  fact  we  had  almost  forgotten,  viz.  that  of 
direct  evidence  for  the  mark  there  was  not  a  particle  to  be 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents, — whatever  there  might  be 
of  indirect. 

At  this  moment  of  gloom,  hope  sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison  of  the  mark  citadel.  Far  away  in  the 
remote  East  was  seen  the  shining  helmet  of  an  approaching 
deliverer.  Profe.ssor  VinogradofF,  of  the  University  of  Moscow, 
had  been  studying  early  English  agrarian  conditions:  in  his 
visits  to  England  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  scholars  he 
had  come  across :  and  now  it  was  spread  about  that  a  book  of 
his,  for  the  time  locked  up  in  Russian,  but  shortly  to  issue  forth 
in  English  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  was  to  smite  the  infidel 
hip  and  thigh.  There  was  a  hush  of  expectation  as  the  champion 
drew  near.  Venturesome  persons,  who  dared  meanwhile  to 
“commit  themselves,”  as  it  was  called,  “to  Mr.  Seebohm’s 
theory,”  were  rapped  sharply  on  the  knuckles.  It  was  made  a 
duty  to  wait  for  the  Russian  scholar’s  pronouncement. 

At  last  this  came  in  1892,  and  Professor  Vinogradoff’s 
Villainage  in  England  saw  the  light.  Yet,  now  that  the  first 
glow  of  excitement  is  over,  and  the  book  has  become  a  part  of 
our  ordinary  studies,  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  hopes 
with  which  it  was  awaited  were  altogether  disproportionate — 
and  this  from  no  lack  of  learning  in  the  author.  It  is  the 
common  feeling,  I  think,  of  all  who  have  seriously  examined 
the  problem  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Vinogradoff’s  book  leaves  the 
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question  very  much  where  it  was  before.  It  is  a  learned  book ; 
it  is  an  interesting  book ;  it  is  a  suggestive  book :  but  it  is  not 
a  decisive  book. 

Professor  Vinogradoff  has  devoted  ten  years  or  more  to  the 
study  of  all  the  printed  materials  bearing  on  English  rural 
conditions  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  of 
great  masses  of  unprinted  material ;  and  to  this  power  of 
application  he  joins  a  rapidity  of  perception  which  approaches 
genius.  He  has  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  legal  opinion  and 
procedure  in  those  centuries  which  would  be  more  than 
worshipful  in  an  Englishman,  and  is  nothing  less  than  terrifying 
in  a  foreigner.  Could  he  have  been  borrowed  from  a  later  age 
and  transferred  from  the  professor’s  desk  at  Moscow,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  English  judicial  bench  in  the 
thirteenth,  his  colleagues  would  never  have  discovered  that 
he  had  not  always  been  one  of  themselves;  except  possibly  in 
1279,  when  he  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  dissent  from  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  eight  of  his  brethren,  with  the  Chief 
Justice  at  their  head.^  No  wonder  that  modern  English  lawyers 
are  carried  off  their  feet  by  admiration.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  scholar  can  unravel  the  inconsistencies  of  legal 
opinion  in  a  given  century,  he  is  to  be  followed  in  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  way  those  inconsistencies  had  come  about ;  and  Mr. 
VinogradofF’s  book  illustrates  throughout  the  difference  between 
legal  analysis  and  historical  construction. 

It  consists  of  two  essays,  of  which  the  first,  on  “  The  Peasantry 
of  the  Feudal  Age,”  is  in  the  main  a  discussion,  based  on  legal 
evidence,  of  the  personal  status  of  the  villeins ;  the  second,  on 
“  The  Manor  and  the  Village  Community,”  is  a  discussion  of 
the  system  of  joint  agriculture  revealed  by  manorial  documents. 
Each  of  these  contains  an  abundance  of  information  on  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  conditions;  much  light  is  cast  on  the 
position  of  the  villein  class,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  life ; 
and  the  work  will  long  continue  to  be  one  which  the  economic 
historian  will  have  to  consult  when  he  deals  with  that  period. 

'  Page  119. 
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But  Professor  VinogradofTs  interest  is  not  in  the  feicts  of  the 
period  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  help  they  furnish  in 
the  study  of  social  origins.  All  his  material — with  occasional 
parentheses — is  therefore  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  present 
a  case.  This  case  in  the  first  essay  is,  as  he  puts  it  in  one 
place,  that  “  freedom  ”  was  “  an  important  constitutive  element 
in  the  historical  process  leading  to  feudalism.”  *  But  this  is  a 
proposition  which,  in  one  sense,  no  one  would  care  to  deny. 
Every  one,  I  should  think,  would  recognize,  on  general  historical 
grounds,  which  I  need  not  enter  upon  here,  that  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  villein  population  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  descended  entirely  either  from  slaves  or  from  persons 
who  had  always  been  in  subjection  to  a  lord.  Mr.  Seebohm 
holds  that  the  organization  of  the  Roman  vUla  had  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  English  manor;  but  both 
Mr.  Seebohm  and  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  have  laid  great  stres.s 
on  the  degradation  of  free  tenants  into  dependent  coloni  as 
an  “  important  constitutive  element  ”  in  the  formation  of  the 
villa  system.®  Then,  after  the  English  had  conquered  Britain, 
and,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  supposes,  taken  control  of  the  villa-groups 
which  they  found,  the  .same  writer  points  out  how  independent 
freemen  would  be  drawn  into  the  servile  circle,  and  the  “  com¬ 
munity  in  serfdom  on  a  lord’s  estate  recruited  from  above  and 
below.”®  The  question  is  not  whether  freedom  was  an  important 
element ;  but  how  important  it  was,  and  when  and  how  it  entered 
into  the  historical  process :  and  these  are  questions  for  Professor 
Vinogradoff’s  answer  to  which  we  must  wait  for  a  further 
volume.  But,  even  in  his  argument  as  he  has  so  far  presented 
it,  there  is  much  that  is  very  open  to  criticism.  His  method 
may  be  characterized  by  the  one  word  which  he  is  so  fond  of 
employing ;  it  is  the  method  of  survival.*  He  first  expounds 
the  strict  mediaeval  theory  of  villein  status ;  then  he  finds  local 

*  Page  208. 

*  Seebohm,  pp.  266  seq.,  302  seq. ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges  on  Le  Colonat  Romain  in 
Recherches  ;  ct  Pelham,  The  Imperial  Domains  and  the  Colonate,  pp.  12, 13. 

*  Pages  405,  406  ;  cf.  Fustel  de  Coulanges’  Origin  of  Property  in  Land,  Engl, 
trans.,  Introdwiion  by  the  present  writer,  p.  xxxix. 

*  Page  134  ;  cf.  pp.  75, 192  et  passim. 
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exceptions,  divergencies  of  opinion,  occiisional  dicta,  etc.,  which 
seem  incompatible  with  the  strict  theory,  and  appear  to  indicate 
a  greater  freedom  than  the  strict  theory  allows ;  and  these  are 
set  down  as  survivals  of  an  earlier  condition.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  parts  of  his  argument  which  carry  con¬ 
viction  with  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  Mr.  Vinogradoff 
is  blind  to  the  possibility  of  another  explanation  of  his  facts 
than  survival :  but  it  is  fitting  to  remark  that  Mr,  Vino- 
gradofTs  preoccupation  with  his  one  idea  leads  him  to  look 
at  possibilities  a  little  too  readily  from  one  point  of  view. 
His  method  is  identical  at  bottom  with  the  method  of  Mr 
Seebohm — the  method  of  proceeding  “  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown;”  and  he  has  himself  called  our  attention  to  its 
obvious  dangers.^  But,  while  Mr.  Seebohm  sees  survivals  in 
the  great  broad  facts  of  mediaeval  life,  Mr.  Vinogradoff’s  alleged 
survivals  are  found  among  the  smaller  and  more  exceptional 
facts;  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  they  demand  more 
careful  scrutiny. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Bracton  says  in  one  place  that  the  vil¬ 
lein  has  an  action  against  his  lord  if  the  lord  should  take  away 
the  villein’s  wainage,  i.e.  plough  and  plough-team.  This  remark. 
Professor  Vinogradoff  notes,  “  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the- 
doctrine  that  the  villein  had  no  property  to  vindicate  against  his 
lord ; ...  it  is  not  supported  by  legal  practice  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  is  omitted  by  Bracton  ”  when  he  touches  upon 
the  subject  later.®  Hence,  our  author  tells  us,  “  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  otherwise  than  as  a  survival  of  a  time  when  some  part  of 
the  peasantry  was  possessed  of  civil  rights  and  of  the  power  to 
vindicate  them.”  But  why  are  we  shut  up  to  this  explanation  ? 
Professor  Vinogradoff  tells  us  repeatedly  that  “  the  (law)  courts  ” 
of  this  period  “  proclaimed  their  leaning  ‘  in  favour  of  liberty  ’ 
quite  openly  ;  ”  ®  and  he  implies  that  it  would  be  quite  justifiable 
to  regard  this  partiality  of  the  law  as  being  in  some  cases  “  a 
consequence  of  enlightened  and  humanitarian  views  making 
towards  the  liberation  of  the  servile  class.”  *  Why  should  we 

'  Page  38.  *  Pages  74,  75. 
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uot  regard  the  remark  of  Bracton  as  a  passing  and  premature 
expression  of  the  same  humanitarian  views  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  the  one  explanation  is  not  as  likely  as  the  other,  unless 
we  start  with  an  assumption. 

Take  another  instance.  There  was  a  celebrated  case  of 
Montacute  v.  Bestenore,  which  was  decided  in  1220 ;  and,  resting 
upon  the  decision,  Bracton  laid  down  that  if  a  free  man  held  in 
villeinage  by  villein  services  he  could  not  be  ejected  by  the  lord, 
provided  he  was  performing  the  services  due  from  the  holding. 
Bracton  appeals  also  to  a  decision  granting  an  assize  of  mort 
d' ancestor  to  a  free  man  holding  in  villeinage.  What  is  Mr. 
Vinogradoff’s  comment  ?  It  is  that  this  view  “  places  villeinage 
substantially  on  the  same  footing  as  freehold,”  *  and  that  ‘‘  these 
instances  go  clean  against  the  usually  accepted  doctrine  that 
holding  in  villeinage  is  the  same  as  holding  at  the  will  of  the 
lord.”  ®  But  does  this  follow  ?  When  the  lawyers  laid  down 
the  doctrine  that  holding  in  villeinage  was  the  same  as  holding 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  did  not  they  have  in  their  mind  the 
normal  ease  where  the  holding  in  villeinage  was  hy  a  villein  ? 
And  is  it  not  more  than  possible  that,  in  the  two  cases  relied  on 
by  Bracton,  the  new  doctrine  was  due  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  element,  viz.  the  holding  by  a  free  man  ?  It  is  true  that 
according  to  current  theory  the  phrase  “  in  villeinage  ”  implied 
a  holding  at  will ;  but  is  it  not  likely  that  this  consideration 
was  outw’eighed  in  Bracton ’s  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  tenant 
w'as  a  free  man  with  whom  an  implied  contract  was  possible  ? 
That  seems  to  me  quite  as  likely  a  supposition  as  that  we  have 
here  a  “  remnant  ”  of  forgotten  rights.  It  must,  indeed,  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Mr.  Vinogradoff  supports  his  contention  by  citing 
one  case  wdiere  it  w’as  held  that  a  villein  liad  a  right,  which 
the  courts  would  protect,  to  retain  his  land  in  spite  of  his  lord, 
on  performing  “  predictas  consuetudine.s.”  Before  basing  much 
upon  this  case  one  would  like  to  know  what predict®  con- 
suctudines  ”  ^W'ere :  they  may  have  included  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary  claims  at  the  wdll  of  the  lord.  But  supposing  that  they 
W'ere  fixed,  and  that  the  decision  really  gave  the  villein  security 
*  Pape  80.  •  Pape  81. 
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of  tenure,  then  it  must  be  noticed  that  “  the  decision  is  quite 
isolated,  and  goes  against  the  rules  of  procedure.”  If  it  is  not 
a  mere  “  mistake,”  as  even  Professor  Vinogradoff  seems  inclined 
to  regard  it,  it  may  with  some  probability  be  attributed  to 
those  “  humanitarian  ”  views  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
In  any  case  it  loses  very  much  of  its  force  as  a  proof  of  survival 
when  it  is  dissociated  from  those  cases  concerning  free  men  with 
W'hich  in  principle  it  has  clearly  nothing  to  do. 

There  is  a  long  chapter  on  “  Ancient  Demesne,”  wdth  much  that 
is  interesting,  and  not  a  little  also  that  the  non-legal  reader  finds 
it  hard  to  follow.  A  large  number  of  the  villeins  on  the  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Crown  were  certainly,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  “  privileged ;  ”  i.e.  they  “  enjoyed  a  certainty  of  condition 
protected  by  law,”  ^  and  defendable  in  the  courts  of  the  manors 
of  which  they  held.  This  may  fairly  be  held  to  prove  that  this 
class  of  villeins  on  those  manors  had  for  a  long  period  been  in 
a  position  in  important  respects  difierent  from  that  of  most 
villeins  later.  But  it  does  not  prove  more.  And  when  Profes.sor 
Y  inogradoff  pronounces  that  the  ancient  demesne  tenure  is  “  a 
remnant  of  the  [general]  condition  of  things  before  the  Conquest,” 
and  that  “  the  eflect  of  conquest  was  to  narrow  to  a  particular 
class  a  protection  originally  conferred  broadly,”  ^  he  is  following 
the  high  a  priori  road.  That  this  is  the  correct  explanation  is 
precisely  what  has  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Vinogradoff ’s  countryman, 
Mr.  Kovalevsky,  who  shares  the  predisposition  to  see  the  free 
community  everywhere,  has  nevertheless  suggested  that  the  law 
of  ancient  demesne  W’as  imported  from  Normandy.  This  sug- 
ge.stion  may  be  inacceptable  on  other  grounds;  but  the  only 
grounds  for  rejecting  it  stated  by  Mr.  Vinogradoff  are  these : — 

“  Whatever  the  position  of  the  villeins  was  in  the  Dnchy,  Norman 
influence  in  England  maile  for  subjection  because  it  was  the  injiuence  of 
conquest.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  a  sense,  the  feudal  law  of 
England  was  the  hardest  of  all  in  Western  Europe,  and  this  on  account 
of  the  invasion.”  * 

Surely  the  first  sentence  here  quoted  is  pure  a  priori  reasoning. 
The  Norman  influence  of  which  Mr.  Kovalevsky  was  thinking 
'  Page  89.  *  Pages  1*23, 124.  *  Page  124,  n.  4. 
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was  the  influence  of  the  king;  and  what  reason  is  there  for 
thinking  that  the  influence  of  the  Norman  king  tended  towards 
the  subjection  of  the  villeins  /  Mr.  Vinogradoff  himself  in 
another  connection  recognizes  the  possibility  that  it  was  quite 
otherwise.^  And  the  second  sentence,  in  the  natural  sense  of 
the  words,  seems  to  be  nihil  od  rem.  The  “  feudal  law  of 
England  ” — i.e.  the  law  about  wardship  and  marriage  and  relief, 
etc. — was  the  hardest  of  all  in  Western  Europe,  because  the 
king’s  hand  was  heavy  on  his  barons,  not  because  of  his  relation 
to  the  working  population.^ 

There  is  one  minor  part  of  Mr.  VinogradoflTs  argument  as  to 
ancient  demesne  where  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion. 
There  was  a  “  peculiar  procedure  provided  for  the  privileged 
villeins,  whereby  they  could  secure  the  revision  by  the  courts  of 
common  law  of  the  action  of  the  manorial  courts  in  cases  con¬ 
cerning  their  tenements.”*  This,  we  are  told,  “shows  con¬ 
clusively  ”  that  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  such  villeins  “  was  only 
an  instance  and  a  variation  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  main¬ 
taining  actionable  rights  of  free  persons.”  The  “  substance  ”  of 
these  rights  is,  in  short,  a  survival  from  Saxon  times.*  But  is 
there  not  another  explanation  possible  ?  The  key  to  mediaeval  vil¬ 
leinage,  as  Mr.  Vinogradoff  points  out  again  and  again,  was  “  terri¬ 
torial  lordship.”  ®  Hence  an  ordinary  lord’s  villein  could  not  be 
allow’ed  to  appeal  to  the  king’s  court,  because  by  so  doing  he  would 
lead  to  an  infringement  upon  his  lord’s  territorial  power.  But 
this  re.sult  would  not  seem  to  arise  if  the  villein  were  a  villein 
on  one  of  the  king’s  manors.  To  appeal  from  the  manorial  court 
to  the  courts  of  the  king’s  justices  would  only  be  appealing  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  court  of  the  same  lord,  and  would  not  appear 

'  First  half  of  p.  135,  and  second  half  of  p.  179.  For  some  general  considerations 
of  importance,  see  Freeman,  Norman  Conquut,  v.  384. 

*  Several  other  explanations  are  possible,  and  one  vrell  worth  considering  is  that 
the  favoured  tenants  on  demesne  were  descended  from  cdoni  on  imperial  estates 
(cf.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  L' Allen,  pp.  55,  71 ;  and  on  the  retention  of  their  identity 
by  imperial  estates  into  mediaeval  times,  Pelham,  pp.  6,  7)-  Mr.  Kovalevsky’s  sug¬ 
gestion  is  cited  to  show  (1)  that  the  facts  do  not  suggest  the  same  inference  even  to 
a  scholar  predisposed  to  accept  it,  and  (2)  that  Mr.  Vinogradoff’s  reasoning  is 
unconsciously  a  priori. 

*  Pages  99, 100  *  Pages  123, 124.  *  Pages  57,  58. 
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to  detract  from  his  authority.  We  modems  can,  of  course,  dis¬ 
tinguish  clearly  enough  between  the  king’s  authority  as  landlord 
and  his  authority  as  national  sovereign  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  distinction  was  so  clear  when  the  common  law 
courts  were  coming  into  existence.  And  since  this  suggestion 
occurred  to  me,  I  have  noticed  that  Mr.  VinogradofF  hints  at  the 
same  thing. 

“  The  curse  of  villeinage  was  that  manorial  courts  were  indepeiulent 
of  superior  organization  as  far  as  the  lower  tenants  were  concerneil. 
But  courts  in  royal  manors  were  the  king’s  courts  after  all,  and  as  such 
they  could  hardly  be  severed  from  the  higher  tribunals  held  in  the  king’s 
name.”  * 

Considerations  of  this  kind  might  naturally  lead  to  a  connection 
between  them  as  soon  as  the  curia  regis  began  to  extend  its 
action  over  the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
“  survival  ”  argument  ? 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  essay,  Mr.  VinogradofF  labours 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  considerable  class  of  “  free  peasantry  ” 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  recognizes  most  distinctly  that 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  appearance  of  “  free  tenure  ” 
was  simply  the  result  of  a  commutation  of  labour  services  for 
money  payments.*  But  he  argues  that  many  cases  are  instances 
of  survival. 

“  They  may  have  come  from  an  old  stock  of  people  whose  immemorial 
custom  has  been  to  pay  rent  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  who  have  always 
remained  more  or  less  free  from  base  labour.”  * 

I  have  italicized  some  words  in  this  sentence  to  show  that,  even 
if  we  could  prove  the  existence  of  this  class  of  dependent  culti¬ 
vators,  subject  to  manorial  lords  but  free  from  some  of  the  more 
degrading  incidents  of  ordinary  villein  life,  we  should  still  be  far 
away  from  independent  self-governing  members  of  free  village 
communities.  But  let  us  examine  in  detail  some  part  of  the 
argument.  Take  the  case  of  the  hund/redors*  We  frequently 
come  across  manorial  tenants  in  the  thirteenth  century  who  are 
termed  hundrexiors  because  they  are  bound  to  appear  in  the 

*  Page  125.  *  Pages  178  seq.,  310. 
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hundred  court.  They  are  clearly  members  of  the  villein  body  ; 
on  the  other  hand — 

“  their  tenure  by  the  ‘  sergeanty  ’  of  attending  hundreds  and  shires  ranks 
again  and  again  with  freehold.'’  ^  Does  it  not  seem  at  first  sight  that 
the  case  of  the  hundredors  (i.e.  their  being  regarded  as  free  tenants)  is 
simply  a  case  of  exemption  (i.e.  from  labour,  in  return  for  their  under¬ 
taking  the  duty  of  attendance),  and  exactly  on  a  parallel  with  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  servile  obligations  for  money  ?  ”  ‘ 

It  certainly  does.  Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Vinogradoff  reject  this 
view  ?  For  three  reasons  chiefly,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out. 
First,  we  find  the  requirement  in  some  cases  that  the  priest 
should  go  with  the  other  four  or  five  representatives.  This 
“  presence  of  the  priest  warns  us  that  we  have  to  reckon  . . .  with 
a  survival,  with  an  element  of  tradition  and  not  of  mere  innova¬ 
tion."  *  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  the  presence  of  the  priest  in  the  courts  before  the 
so-called  Laws  of  Henry  and  even  they  imply  that  the  proper 
thing  was  for  the  lord  or  his  steward  to  be  present,  and  that  the 
reeve-priest  and  four  best  men  were  only  called  upon  to  be 
present  if  the  lord  or  steward  were  obliged  to  be  absent.®  The 
apparent  reference  in  the  Leges  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian 
would  seem  to  assign  the  treatise  to  a  date  later  than  1151  ;  * 
and  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  clause  about  the  priest  and 
reeve,  etc.,  was  a  part  of  the  judicial  reforms  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  as  that  it  was  a  survival  from  archaic  custom.  After 
two  minor  arguments  based  upon  Britton  and  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon,  which  limitations  of  space  compel  me  to  pass  over, 
and  upon  which  Mr.  Vinogradoff  himself  lays  no  great  stress,  he 
returns  again  to  the  Laws  of  Henry  I.  He  points  out  that  the 
interchanging  representation  of  the  vUl  in  the  hundred  by  the 
lord  or  steward,  and  by  the  six  men,  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  territorial  unity  that  was  repre.sented,  and  not  claases.  But 
then  "  the  question  arises  naturally,  where  is  one  to  look  for  the 
small  freeholders  in  the  enactment  ?  However  much  we  may 
restrict  their  probable  number,  their  existence  cannot  be  simply 

*  Page  191.  *  Page  192.  ’  “  Si  uterque  necessario  desit." 
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denied  or  disregarded.”  And  hence  they  must  have  been  “included 
in  the  population  of  the  township  ”  represented  by  the  six  hun- 
dredors.^  But,  again,  why  cannot  we  suppose  that  the  number  of 
freeholders,  other  than  lords  of  land,  was  at  that  time  so  small  that 
they  were  disregarded  ?  Mr,  Vinogradoff  is  of  course  very  well 
aware  that  it  is  a  capital  point  in  Mr.  Seebohm’s  theory  that  the 
fact  that  Domesday  does  not  mention  free  tenants  in  the  greater 
part  of  England  proves  that  there  were  none  at  that  time.  But 
he  has  a  view  of  his  own  about  Domesday  which  he  is  to  give 
us  by-and-by ;  and  for  the  present  he  rules  the  Survey  out  of  the 
discussion.  Yet,  if  we  take  a  manor  for  which  we  have  later 
evidence  at  different  periods,  we  find  that  as  we  go  back  the 
number  of  freeholders  diminishes.  Thus  there  were  in  the  manor 
of  Beauchamp,  belonging  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  thirty-four 
free-holders  in  1222;  forty-one  years  before,  in  1181,  there  were 
only  eighteen.  Is  it  not  altogether  likely  that  the  further  back 
we  could  go,  the  fewer  free  tenants  we  should  find  ?  That  the 
freeholders  were  “  specially  privileged  villeins,”  and,  as  a  class, 
of  feudal  and  post-Conquest  origin,  was  therefore  maintained 
long  before  Mr.  Seebohm  by  an  independent  scholar — Professor 
Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin — in  spite  of  his  own 
strong  leaning  towards  the  free-community  view.^  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  then,  the  smaller  freeholders  circ. 
1150  can  be  “disregarded.”  For  his  final  argument,  Mr.  Vino¬ 
gradoff  makes  use  of  the  next  clause  in  the  Leges  Henrici : — 

“  In  the  great  hundred  for  the  view  of  frankpledge  ...  all  men 
are  to  appear  who  are  ‘  free  and  worthy  of  their  were  and  their 
wite  ’ — this  .  .  .  includes  distinctly  the  great  bulk  of  the  villein 
population  as  personally  free.”  ® 

Now,  if  our  author  had  quoted  Leg.  Hen.  /.,  c.  8,  §  1 — “  conveniant 
.  .  .  quicumque  liberi  ” — he  would  have  strengthened  his  case. 
But  the  phrase  about  “  were  and  wite,”  comes  from  §  2,  which 
says  nothing  about  attendance.  “  Quisquis  werae  vel  witae  vel 

r  *  Page  193. 

*  See  his  paper  on  The  Origin  of  the  Freeholders  [(1877),  reprinted  in  Essays 
and  Monographs  (Boston,  1890). 
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jure  liberi  dignus  curat  aestimari  ”  is,  from  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  to  be  “  m  hundredo  et  decima  vel  plegio  liberali.”  He 
is  to  be  “  in  a  hundred  ” — whatever  that  may  mean — for  police 
purposes,  not  to  attend  a  hundred  ;  unless  it  is  held  also  that  he 
is  to  attend  it  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  also  to  “  attend  ”  a 
frankpledge !  It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  however  valid 
Mr.  Vinogradoffs  contention  may  be,  it  is  not  strengthened  by 
these  particular  arguments. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  essay.  Professor  Vino- 
gradoff  arrives  at  a  further  and  more  wide-reaching  contention 
than  that  with  which  he  has,  as  a  rule,  previously  contented 
himself.  It  is  that  the  analysis  of  legal  theory  shows  three 
stages  of  development. 

“  The  three  tests  of  freedom  applied  by  our  documents  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  very  terms  in  which  they  are  stated,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  present  three  consecutive  stages  of  development.  The 
notion  of  serfdom  was  originally  conhned  to  forms  of  personal  sub¬ 
jection  and  to  the  possession  of  land  under  the  bane  of  personal  sub¬ 
jection  :  in  this  sense  servitude  is  a  narrow  term,  and  the  condition 
noted  by  it  exceptional.  In  its  second  meaning  it  connects  itself  with 
rural  labour,  and  spreads  over  the  whole  class  of  peasants  engaged  in 
it.  In  its  last  and  broadest  sense  it  includes  all  the  people  and  all  the 
land  not  protected  by  the  Common  Law.”  * 

Hence  the  villeins  as  a  class  are  to  be  regarded  as  “  customary 
freeholders  who  have  lost  legal  protection.”  * 

The  reader  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  evidence  here 
adduced  is  not  evidence  as  to  a  change  in  material  position,  but 
evidence  concerning  a  supposed  widening  range  of  legal  defini¬ 
tion.  But  this  throws  no  light  on  the  genesis  of  the  economic 
conditions  in  question.  It  might  be  supposed  to  do  so,  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  technical  meaning  of  “  freeholders ;  ”  though 
Mr.  Vinogradoff  does  his  best  to  warn  them  by  inserting  the 
adjective  "  customary.”  Our  author  does  not  mean  that  these  sup¬ 
posed  “  freeholders  ”  were  independent  owners,  like  the  American 
farmers  of  to-day.  He  would  allow  that  they  were  members 
i  of  the  groups  known  after  the  Conquest  as  manors ;  that  they 

•  Page  217.  *  Page  220. 
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were  dependent  upon  lords,  and  bound  to  render  to  them  most 
burdensome  services — labour  two  or  three  days  a  week  all  the 
year  round,  and  almost  all  their  time  at  busy  seasons.  That 
these  agricultural  dependants  should  in  A.D.  1000  have  been 
technically  free  men,  and  in  A.D.  1200  technically  not  free, 
although  it  would  have  been  an  important  change,  would  not 
have  been  of  the  first  importance.  They  would  not  now  have 
been  able  to  appeal  to  the  national  courts  to  maintain  their 
rights ;  but  this  temporary  loss  of  civil  rights  might  very  well 
have  been  concurrent  with  an  improvement  in  economic  con¬ 
dition.^  Moreover,  we  arc  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  to  what 
extent  a  technical  freedom  of  the  tenants  and  a  theoretic  ability 
to  appeal  to  the  national  courts, — if  it  existed, — would  indeed 
have  protected  them.  Mr.  Vinogradoff  himself  gives  several 
examples  of  the  inability  even  of  pei’sons  po.ssessing  rights 
recognized  at  common  law  to  enforce  them  against  their  lords, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  central  government  was  incom¬ 
parably  sti’onger  than  before  the  Conquest,  and  when  it  made 
itself  felt  through  the  itinerant  justices  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  We  may  fairly  conjecture  that  in  earlier  centuries — 
when  the  very  existence  of  courts  practically  accessible  may 
well  be  doubted — the  nominal  possession  of  rights  would  have, 
been  far  less  beneficial.  This  is  indeed  an  instance  both  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  purely  legal  method.  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  is  primarily  an  economic  one,  the  origin  of  the 
dependent  agrarian  group ;  and  Mr.  Vinogradoff  s  contention, 
even  if  he  had  proved  it,  does  not  touch  this  problem.  If  he 
went  no  further  than  he  goes  in  this  first  essay,  he  would  go  no 
whit  beyond  Palgrave  and  Hal  lam,  both  of  whom  laid  stx’ess  on 
the  freedom  of  the  ceorls,  but  also  both  believed  that  they  occu¬ 
pied  substantially  the  same  economic  position  as  the  later  vil¬ 
leins.  Mr.  Seebohm,  wishing  to  emphasize  the  economic  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  naturally  used  the  terms 
“  serfs  ”  and  “  servile  ”  in  the  loose  modem  sense  of  persons  in 
a  position  intermediate  between  what  we  commonly  under¬ 
stand  by  freedom  and  what  we  commonly  understand  by  slavery. 

'  Cf.  pp.  180,  181. 
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Mr.  Vinogradoff  has  seized  upon  the  term,  and  now  seems  to 
think  that  if  he  can  prove  the  legal  freedom  of  the  villagers, 
he  has  cut  away  Mr.  Seebohm’s  foundation.  But  Mr.  Seebohm 
had  already  anticipated  him,  though  not  perhaps  in  language 
of  technical  accuracy. 

“  In  one  sense,  both  in  England  and  Germany  the  holders  of  the 
yard-lands  and  ‘  huben,’  though  serfs,  were  free.  As  regards  their 
lords,  they  were  serfs.  As  regards  the  slaves,  they  were  free.” 

And  he  makes  up  for  the  want  of  legal  phraseology  by  adding 
a  parallel  which  even  technically  is  very  close  to  the  alleged 
position  of  the  ceorl :  “  In  this  respect,”  he  says,  “  they  re¬ 
sembled  very  closely  the  Roman  coloni  on  a  private  villa.”  ^ 
To  say  this  over  again  at  greater  length  hardly  advances  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  second  essay  collects  a  wide  array  of  facts  touching  the 
agricultural  side  of  manorial  life  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
it  will  be  an  indispensable  storehouse  for  the  student  of  the 
period.  But  the  main  outlines  of  the  agrarian  system  had 
already  been  laid  down ;  and  Professor  Vinogradoff  introduces 
no  considerable  change.  Evidence  is  accumulated  for  what  is 
beyond  question ;  where  it  is  really  most  needed — to  support 
the  author’s  suggestions  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  manor — 
it  is  often  inadequate.  We  may  begin  by  referring  to  a  conten¬ 
tion  to  which  Professor  Vinogradoff  clearly  attaches  great 
importance.  It  is  that  the  “  labour-system  ”  upon  the  manors 
was  preceded  by  what  he  calls  the  “  farm-system  ”  (from  a  use 
of  the  term  firma  which  we  need  not  pause  to  explain),  i.e.  a 
system  of  food-rents.*  There  are  several  cases  recorded  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  where  each  of  the  manors  bc- 
lon^ng  to  some  great  lord  was  expected  to  render  to  him  food 
of  various  kinds  sufficient  to  maintain  his  household  for  a 
certain  period.  Now,  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  we  told 
that  tenants  were  individually  bound  to  render  such  quantities 
of  foo<l  as  would  make  up  the  total,  and  tliat  they  had  no  other 

*  Eng.  Village  Community,  p.  407*  *  Pages  301  seq. 
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dues  either  of  labour  or  of  any  other  kind  to  render.  But 
this  is  clearly  what  Mr.  Vinogradoff  supposes ;  and  he  assumes 
without  evidence  that  the  labour-services  of  individual  tenants 
are  a  later  substitute  for  this  more  primitive  system.  Then, 
having  assumed  this  transition,  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  one 
stage  with  the  other.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  (1)  that  the 
food-rent  system  was  of  the  kind  he  supposes,  and  (2)  that  it 
was  replaced  by  the  labour-system.  As  to  (1),  we  find  that  in 
the  only  case  where  we  have  detailed  information,  that  of  the 
estates  of  St.  Paul,  the  food-rent  was  the  result  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  canon  who  “  farmed  ”  each  manor ;  and  that  it 
was  paid  out  of  the  total  gains  in  money  or  in  kind,  as  they 
were  obtained  by  means  of  the  various  dues  required  from  the 
tenants,  and  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  week-work.  The  food- 
rents  in  the  St.  Paul’s  case  were  simply  the  form  taken  in  a 
“  natural  economy  ”  by  the  results  of  the  labour-system  itself. 
Certainly  the  week-works  were  demanded  on  those  manors  as 
elsewhere.  Why  should  we  not  suppose  that  that  was  the  case  in 
the  other  instances  ?  Moreover  (2),  what  replaced  the  food-rent 
system  was,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  not  the  labour-rents 
— which  had  long  existed — but  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  the  bailiff  or  other  manager  of  the  demesne  in  lieu  of  food. 
Surely  Professor  Vinogradoff  is  confusing  two  things — the  in¬ 
dividual  duties  of  each  tenant,  and  the  form  in  which  the 
proceeds  of  manorial  farming  were  forwarded  to  the  lord. 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  proof  in  an  argument  as  to  freehold 
virgates.  Many  of  these,  he  allows,  are  evidently  the  result  of 
commutation.  But  others  “  seem  to  be  ancient  and  primitive.”  ^ 
The  traits  which  mark  them  are  “  share-holding,”  i.e.  that  they 
are  virgates  in  the  open  fields  with  appurtenant  pasture,  and 
light  rents.  “  In  regard  to  duties,  they  are  practically  outside 
the  community.”  *  These  data  are  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
criticism ;  but  suppose  we  grant  them,  what  then  ?  Then  they 
“  imply  manorial  relations  superimposed  on  a  village  com¬ 
munity.”®  But  where  is  the  sequiturl  A  body  of  twenty 
persons  is  found,  of  whom  nineteen  hold  shares  in  the  village 
'  Page  345.  *  Page  347.  *  Cf.  p.  340  with  p.  3o3. 
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lands  with  labour  dues ;  the  twentieth  holds  a  share,  but  is  free 
from  the  labour  dues :  therefore,  it  is  argued,  manorial  relations 
have  been  superimposed  on  the  whole  body  of  twenty.  Is  it 
not  equally  easy  to  suppose  that  groups,  which  we  may  for 
brevity  call  manorial  groups,  having  somehow  or  other  already 
grown  up,  certain  new  comers  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  lands  without  being  subjected  to  the  burdens  of  those  they 
joined  ?  We  can  imagine  this  to  have  taken  place  if  Saxon 
warriors  settled  down  side  by  side  with  bodies  of  provincial 
serfs  on  Roman  villas ;  and,  with  still  greater  likelihood,  if 
Danish  warriors  settled  down  by  the  side  of  dependent  Saxon 
villages  already  constituted.  This  would  seem  to  explain  the 
striking  fact  that  freemen  and  socmen  are  recorded  in  Domesday 
only  in  the  districts  affected  by  Danish  occupation.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  as  likely  a  supposition  as  that  of  a  free  community  falling 
into  subjection  but  leaving  a  few  survivors  to  tell  the  tale. 
And  each  is  no  more  than  a  supposition  until  positive  proof 
can  be  adduced. 

We  have  looked  now,  I  think,  at  most  of  the  important 
'new  contentions  raised  by  Mr.  Vinogradoff.  But  there  are  two 
other  points  which  I  may  notice  in  passing.  Mr.  V^inogradoff 
rightly  lays  stress  on  the  strong  communal  tie  binding  together 
the  manorial  group.  I  have  already,  in  another  place,  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  origin  of  this  communal  bond  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem ;  and  that  this  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
theories  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges.*  Perhaps  we  shall  find  its 
origin  in  tribal  conditions  preceding  the  manorial  period.  But 
Professor  Vinogradoff  presses  this  point  a  little  too  far.  He 
notices  that  “  the  manorial  bailiff  was  matched  by  the  communal 
reeve.”*  But  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  doubling 
of  officers  described  by  Fleta  was  general  or  ancient.®  And 
a  careful  recent  investigator  of  the  Saxon  evidence  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  in  Saxon  times  .  .  .  the  duties 

*  Introduction  to  Origin  of  Property,  p.  xliL  *  Page  356. 

*  This  suggestion  by  the  present  writer,  in  his  Econ.  Hitt.,  p.  12,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  anonymous  Hutbandry,  by  Miss 
Lamond.  See  hereon,  Eng.  Hitt.  Rev.,  vii.  151. 
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performed  by  each  of  the  later  officers  were  undertaken  by 
the  one  functionary,  the  gerefa,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
lord.”  ‘  Then,  again,  Mr.  Vinogradoff  argues  that  the  open-field 
system,  with  its  appurtenances,  points  to  earlier  “  practices  of 
division  or  allotment,”  *  and  he  implies  that  this  presupposes  a 
primitive  communism.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  custom 
of  periodical  division  of  lands  in  Russia,  which  writers  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  regard  in  a  similar  way,  has  of  late  been 
declared  by  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  free-village 
theory,  Mr.  Kovalevsky,  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and  due  chiefly 
to  Peter  the  Great’s  imposition  of  a  capitation  tax.®  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  prores  the  English  usages  to  be  due  to  some 
other  force  than  the  will  of  self-governing  groups ;  but  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we  pronounce  every  feature 
in  the  manorial  life  which  at  first  sight  strikes  us  as  non-indi- 
vidualistic  to  be  archaic  and  communistic.  And  as  to  the  open- 
field  cultivation  itself  with  its  intermixed  strips,  Mr.  Vinogradoff 
“  outleaps  himself  and  falls  on  t’other  ”  side  when  he  insists  that — 

“  it  is  in  full  work  in  countries  where  the  manor  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  in  times  when  it  has  not  as  yet  been  formed  :  we  may 
take  India  or  tribal  Italy,  for  instance  ” — 

and  that  therefore  the  system  “  is  not  a  manorial  arrangement, 
though  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  manor.”  ^  This,  he  thinks, 
tells  against  the  manorial  theory :  “  all  these  features  point  to 
one  source — the  village  community.”  But  we  have  no  historical 
knowledge  of  any  village  community  without  the  manorial 
organization ;  and  Mr.  Vinogradoff  himself  says  that  the  open 
field  is  found  in  tribal  societies.  We  may,  therefore,  with  equal 
justice  say  that  the  open  field  “  is  not  a  village  arrangement 
though  it  may  l)e  adapted  to  the  village.”  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
expressly  argued  that  the  open  field  was  a  feature  in  the  tribal 
agriculture  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish ;  that  in  Britain  it  was 
probably  pre-Roman,  “so  that  what  the  Romans  added  to 

*  Andrews,  The  Old  EnglUh  Manor,  135. 

*  Page  403. 

*  Kovalevsky,  Modern  Cuttoma  and  Ancient  Lawa  of  Riiaaia,  pp.  93-97. 

*  Page  400. 
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transform  it  into  the  manorial  three-field  system”  was  chiefly 
“  the  three-course  rotation  of  crops.”  * 

But  we  need  not  accept  this  particular  explanation.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  English  themselves,  when  in  a  tribal  stage, 
were  acquainted  with  open-field  agriculture.  The  vital  point  to 
observe  is  that  certain  “  communal  ”  features  of  the  later  manor 
may  just  as  well  be  ascribed  to  a  tribal  condition  as  to  a  free- 
village  condition.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  room  between  the 
tribal  period  and  the  manorial  period  for  a  supposed  free- 
village  period  for  which,  even  Professor  Vinogradoft’ would  grant, 
no  distinct  positive  evidence  has  come  down  to  us.  The  mark 
hypothesis  has,  in  short,  served  its  purpose  as  a  nucleus  round 
which  to. accumulate  facts;  and  it  is  now  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  It  will  be  wise  in  future  to  drop  it  out  of  our 
minds  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  concentrate  our  attention  first 
on  the  analysis  of  tribal  organization,  as  w'e  find  it  still  ex¬ 
isting  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  secondly,  on  the 
examination  of  that  other  great  force  which  was  at  work  in  the 
formation  of  modern  society — Roman  influence. 

To  judge  from  internal  indications,  Profes.sor  Vinogradoff  set 
out  upon  his  English  researches  a  convinced  “  markman.”  Mr. 
Seebohm’s  book  has  made  him  hesitate  a  little ;  and  his  intention 
in  writing  the  treatise  before  us  was  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  as 
between  the  various  “  elements  ”  in  the  problem,  the  seigneurial 
and  the  communal,  the  servile  and  the  free,  and  to  present 
materials  towards  a  final  judgment.  But  the  “  old  Adam  ” 
frequently  peeps  out.  What  he  presents  tentatively  in  argu¬ 
ment,  he  is  apt  to  state  positively  in  his  summing  up  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  'Let  me  give  an  example.  “  The  manorial 
ceremony  of  surrender  and  admittance  may,”  he  suggests,  “  have 
gone  back  to  a  practice  which  was  nothing  to  do  with  the  lord’s 
ownership,”  *  and  he  compares  it  with  the  practice  described  in 
the  Salic  law,  where  a  middleman  receives  a  rod  from  the  out¬ 
going  owner  and  gives  it  to  the  incoming,  as  a  symbol  of  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  property.  This  is  a  suggestion  which  deserves 
'  Eng.  Village  Community,  p.  411 ;  cf.  117  seq.,  226  seq.  ’  Page  372. 
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thinking  over.  But  in’his  summary,  Mr.  Vinogradoff  leaps  ail 
the  way  from  supposition  to  proof,  and  lays  down  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  conveyancing  formalities  “go  back  to  very  early  communal 
practice.”  ^  And  the  same  unconscious  prepossession  sometimes 
leads  him  to  state  conclusions,  needing  to  be  carefully  limited, 
in  language  which  carries  a  much  wider  implication.  For 
instance,  he  com  nents  on  the  constitution  of  the  manorial  court 
at  Stoneleigh — o  i  the  facts  that  “  the  right  and  duty  ”  of  the 
socmen  “to  give  judgment  ”  is  emphatically  stated,  and  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  court  is  required  for  the  admission  of  a  new 
tenant  *  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  all  these  soonen  were 
distinctly  unders!;ood  to  be  tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
that  they  paid  him  an  annual  rent  of  one  penny  for  each  virgate, 
and  took  part  in  the  harvest  work  upon  his  demesne ;  and  that 
they  paid  heriot^,  and  fines  upon  admission,  and  also  fines  u[)on 
the  marriage  of  their  daughters.  I  cannot  discover  how  large 
the  demesne  was,  but  it  was  probably  at  least  a  third  of  the  total 
area.  When  we  remember  all  this,  does  it  not  seem  an  exagge¬ 
ration  to  say  th  it  “  the  Stoneleigh  Register  shows  a  closely  and 
powerfully  organized  community,  of  which  the  lord  is  merely 
the  'president  ”  f  Mr.  Vinogradoff  is  probably  thinking  only  of 
the  court  itself ;  but  his  language  will  give  an  impression  to 
many  readers  that  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts.® 

I  have  perhaps  said  too  much  by  way  of  criticism  ;  yet  it 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  criticism  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  admiration  and  gratitude.  It  is  only  when  undue  expecta¬ 
tions  are  put  on  one  side  that  we  are  able  to  see  the  book  as 
what  it  is — a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

'  Page  .396.  *  P^e  382. 

*  It  may  be  added,  as  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  that  (1)  the  Stoneleigh 
Register  dates  only  from  1.392,  and  (2)  that  Dome»day  enters  most  of  the  tenants  as 
villeins  and  only  a  few  as  socmen.  The  appearance  three  hundred  years  later  of  a 
greater  number  of  socmen  is  most  easily  explained  by  commutation. 


EDWARD  VANSITTART  NEALE 
AS  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST. 


11. 

IN  following  Neale’s  work  as  Christian  Socialist  we  need 
scarcely  pause  between  1854,  the  ending  of  Act  I.,  and  1869 
when  Act  II,  opened.  In  the  former  year,  as  already  noted,  the 
centre  of  the  co-operative  movement  shifted  from  London  to  the 
north,  where,  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Industrial  Societies 
Act  in  1852,  the  associations  for  distribution  had  been  increasing 
in  numbers  and  wealth  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the  southern 
associations  for  production  had  been  failing.  Mr.  Maurice  and 
his  friends,  while  keeping  in  touch  with  the  northern  stores, 
had  turned  to  the  Working  Men’s  College  as  the  chief  sphere 
for  their  active  energies.  Neale  took  a  class  on  Political 
Economy,  but  only  one  or  two  pupils  attended,  and  he  dis¬ 
continued  it  after  two  terms.  Whether  he  attended  any  of  the 
conferences  which  were  held  irregularly  at  one  or  another  of 
the  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  towns  I  cannot  say,  but  he  with 
Mr.  Ludlow  did  good  service  in  advising  any  associations  who 
cared  to  consult  them,  revising  rules  for  registration,  and,  above 
all,  in  preparing  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1852  as  these  were 
required,  in  1854,  1856,  and  1862  (the  Consolidation  Act),  and 
1867  (enabling  societies  to  hold  shares  in  other  registered 
societies). 

In  1864  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was  established 
in  Manchester,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  conferences  held  in 
the  autumn  of  1863,  to  meet  the  want  of  a  Central  Agency 
for  purchasing  and  distributing  goods  wholesale ;  and  of 
facilities  in  making  payments,  which  had  been  growing  ever 
since  the  closing  of  Neale’s  Central  Co-operative  Agency  in 
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Oxford  Street,  and  had  been  hitherto  dealt  with  only  by  clumsy 
and  temporary  makeshifts.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  three  managers  of  Neale’s  Central  Agency,  was  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  northern  co-operators  in  the  new  experiment. 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with  Neale,  and  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  the  Wholesale  Society 
should  be  started.  The  draft  rules  under  which  the  Society  was 
registered  were  prepared  by  Neale— no  easy  task  in  the  then 
state  of  the  law.  They  were  framed  so  as  to  give  the  largest 
possible  powers  which  the  law  then  allowed,  and  to  include  the 
business  not  only  of  a  distributive  centre,  but  of  an  agency  for 
collecting  and  investing  funds,  and  of  carrying  on  manufactures. 
When  he  in  later  years  became  a  severe  critic  of  the  policy  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  it  was  develop¬ 
ing,  it  was  often  argued  that  he  himself  was  mainly  responsible, 
for  not  having  in  the  first  .instance  fixed  more  definite  and 
narrower  limits  to  the  functions  of  the  society.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  the  first  place  he  was  not  free  to  follow  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  but  had  to  frame,  not  a  constitution  which  he  thought 
the  best,  but  one  which  the  representatives  of  the  societies 
proposing  to  federate  would  accept  and  work  under ;  and,  again, 
although  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  Wholesale  Society  should 
become — viz.,  an  agency  for  buying  and  distributing  all  the 
societies  needed,  and  for  collecting  and  employing  their  funds  in 
strengthening  and  advancing  the  cause  of  co-operation — were 
perfectly  clear,  the  experience  which  alone  could  indicate  in 
what  direction  limitations  would  be  needed  was  not  in  existence. 
His  temperament  was  fearless,  and  speculative,  and  full  of 
resource,  so  that  he  inclined  always  to  take  the  largest  powers 
which  the  law  allowed,  and  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  of  the  co-operators  themselves  to  use  these  wisely. 

So  the  Wholesale  Society  was  founded  at  Manchester,  and 
flourished  mightily.  In  four  years  some  two  hundred  societies 
had  become  members ;  it  was  doing  a  business  of  about  half  a 
million  a  year,  and  was  obviously  likely  to  be  accepted,  both 
within  the  movement  and  by  the  outside  world,  as  the  official 
and  recognized  representative  organ  of  co-operation  in  England. 
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It  was  felt,  even  then,  by  most  of  the  elder  and  best  instructed 
co-operators,  that  this  would  be  a  serious  misfortune,  as  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  an  undue  prominence  being  given  to  the 
material  and  business  side  of  the  movement,  and  to  the  neglect, 
if  not  abandonment,  of  the  higher  aims  which  had  hitherto 
been  put  in  the  foreground,  not  only  by  the  Christian  Socialists, 
but  by  Robert  Owen  and  the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  If  these  were 
still  to  be  accepted  and  striven  for,  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
better  and  more  catholic  organization  of  the  scattered  forces  of 
co-operation.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1868  and  spring 
of  1869,  conferences  were  held  in  London,  presided  over  by  Neale, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Pare,  an  old  friend  and  disciple  of  Robert 
Owen,  and  a  devoted  co-operator,  was  the  honorary  secretary 
and  most  active  member,  at  which  the  necessary  preliminaries 
were  settled,  and  guarantors  of  the  necessary  expenses  found, 
for  a  Congress  in  London,  which  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  May  31st,  and  three  following  days.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  series  of  yearly  Congresses  which  are  still 
going  on,  but  are  now  held  at  Whitsuntide  instead  of  Blaster. 
The  Congress  was  very  successful,  and  unanimous  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  central  authority,  and  accordingly  appointed  a 
committee  in  London  “  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Conference 
Committees  of  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  movement.”  Neale  was  abroad,  but  a  place 
was  reserved  for  him  on  the  London  Committee,  which  he  joined 
at  once  on  his  return.  Mr.  Pare  became  honorary  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Ludlow  edited  the  report  of  this  first  Congress,  which 
was  widely  circulated,  and  its  action  accepted  and  approved  by 
all  the  associations. 

At  this  first  Congress  perhaps  the  most  important  discussion 
was  as  to  the  position  which  Wholesale  Societies  should  hold  in 
the  movement,  and,  ominously  enough,  the  representative  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society  maintained  frankly  “  that  persons 
having  the  interests  of  co-operation  at  heart  should  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  all  transcendental  ideas  as  to  principle.”  The  next 
in  importance  was  the  question  of  Banking,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  to  report  upon  to  the  next  Congress,  the 
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Wholesale  Society  being  requested  meantime  to  continue  to  give 
such  facilities  to  the  associations  in  making  and  receiving  pay¬ 
ments  as  they  could  do  through  their  own  arrangements  with 
banking  companies. 

At  the  next  Congress,  held  at  Manchester  (1870),  Neale  con¬ 
tributed  a  paper  on  the  “  Prospects  and  Objects  of  Co-operation,” 
in  which  he  supported  and  developed  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Ludlow 
for  the  formation  of  a  Co-operative  Bank  ;  but  the  question  was 
again  remitted  to  “  the  Central  Board,”  now  organized  in  two 
sections,  London  and  Provincial.  Mr.  Pare  reported  that  the 
correspondence  and  other  business  had  become  so  heavy  that 
a  paid  secretary  ought  to  be  appointed,  who  would  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  ;  and  suggested  that  they  should  also  appoint 
and  pay  a  legal  adviser,  as  it  was  unfair  to  rely  any  longer  on 
the  voluntary  services  of  their  two  or  three  legal  members.  The 
former  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  a  resolution  passed  to 
enable  the  Central  Board  to  appoint  a  paid  secretary ;  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  it  for  some  months,  during  which  Mr. 
Pare  continued  to  give  his  unpaid  services.  Then  Mr.  Nuttall 
was  appointed,  who  assisted  Mr.  Pare  in  the  preparation  for  the 
next  Congress  to  be  held  in  Birmingham,  but,  being  already 
in  the  employment  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  could  only  give 
occasional  help.  At  the  next  (1871)  Congress  Neale  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  “  Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to  Banking.”  The 
Central  Board  reported  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get 
replies  enough  from  the  societies  to  justify  them  in  making  any 
definite  proposal,  and  Mr.  Pare  read  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
Again  followed  a  long  discussion,  which,  however,  only  ended 
in  a  further  postponement  of  the  question,  the  Provincial  Section 
of  the  Board  being  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  societies  on  Mr.  Pare’s  proposals. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Congresses  of  1871  and  1872,  the 
Amendment  of  the  Industrial  Societies  Acts  had  become  law.  It 
had  been  drawn  by  Neale,  and  gave  very  liberal  powers  to  the 
societies  to  deal  with  land.  The  immediate  result  was  that  many 
of  the  larger  societies  at  once  purchased  land,  and  began  building 
cottages  and  mills,  and  the  necessity  for  a  Co-operative  Bank 
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became  more  pressing  than  ever.  In  their  report  to  the  1872 
Congress  at  Bolton  the  Provincial  Section  of  the  Board  noted  this 
fact,  and  recommended  that  the  Wholesale  Society  should  be  urged 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  rather  than  that  a  separate  bank 
should  be  established.  This  Bolton  Congress  showed  a  marked 
increase  in  the  development  of  the  movement,  and  made  it  evident 
that  it  had  outgrown  the  existing  framework,  which  would  have 
to  be  recast  and  enlarged.  Accordingly,  at  the  1873  Congress 
(Newcastle),  Neale  proposed  and  carried  a  reorganization  of  the 
Central  Board,  which  had  already  been  considered  and  approved 
by  the  two  sections.  The  number  of  the  sections  was  thus  in¬ 
creased  to  five,  and  the  arrangements  for  transacting  the  current 
business  greatly  improved.  But  the  most  important  question 
before  the  Congress  was  again  that  of  Banking.  In  conformity 
with  the  wish  expressed  at  previous  Congresses,  the  Wholesale 
Society  had  established  a  Banking  Department,  which  was 
already  receiving  large  sums  on  deposit  from  the  societies  its 
members.  The  Newcastle  Co-operators  had  also  established  a 
Bank  under  the  Stock  Companies  Act  (to  avoid  technical  ob¬ 
jections  as  to  the  powers  of  a  Co-operative  Society  to  act  as 
bankers),  and  were  doing  business  with  many  of  the  Northum¬ 
brian  and  Durham  stores.  How  to  reconcile,  or,  if  possible,  to 
amalgamate  these  two  was  the  main  question,  but  incidentally 
the  point  was  raised  as  to  how  the  Wholesale  Society  proposed 
to  use  the  funds  which  came  to  them  as  bankers.  From  what 
was  said  by  Mr.  Crabtree  (the  chairman)  and  Mr.  Nuttall  (the 
accountant),  of  the  Wholesale,  it  appeared  that  they  intended  to 
use  it  freely  in  productive  works,  against  which  a  protest  was 
raised,  that  the  Wholesale  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  their  proper 
work  of  distribution,  and  that  the  Banking  business  ought  to  be 
entirely  separate.  It  was  also  resolved  that  all  Co-operative 
Societies,  whether  for  distribution  or  production,  should  give 
“  labour  ”  a  share  in  profits. 

Mr.  Pare,  the  honorary  secretary,  had  died  since  the  Bolton 
Congress,  and  at  this  Newcastle  Congress  it  became  clear  that 
the  paid  secretary,  Mr.  Nuttall,  had  given  great  offence,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  many  societies  as  a  partisan.  There  was 
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much  difficulty  and  hesitation  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  take,  part  of  which  was  relieved  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Nuttall.  The  Congress  passed  no  resolution 
on  the  subject,  which  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  Central 
Board.  Neale  had  already  volunteered  to  take  the  place  of 
honorary  secretary  in  succession  to  Mr.  Pare,  and  now,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  enlarged  his  offer  and  proposed  to 
take  the  whole  secretarial  duties  of  the  Union  on  his  own 
shoulders.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  at  once  took  lodgings 
in  Manchester,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  absolutely 
to  the  business  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  he  generally  went 
home  for  Sundays  with  a  return  ticket ;  but  even  in  the  railway 
he  invariably  took  with  him  letters  to  be  answered,  and  copies 
of  rules  sent  to  him  for  settlement,  and  did  nearly  as  much  work 
on  his  journeys  as  he  could  have  done  in  his  office.  I  had  left 
Congress  before  his  offer  was  made,  and  must  own  to  a  feeling 
akin  to  dismay  when  I  heard  of  it,  though  I  had  been  glad  of 
his  first  proposal  to  succeed  Mr.  Pare  as  honorary  secretary. 
As  chairman  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Central  Board,  I 
knew  what  a  vast  amount  of  constantly  increasing  work  the 
position  involved.  At  the  Bolton  Congress  I  had  indeed  urged 
the  appointment  of  a  paid  secretary  to  assist  Mr.  Pare,  and  of  a 
paid  lawyer  to  do  the  legal  business.  A  year  later  Mr.  Pare 
had  agreed  that  the  work  could  not  be  satisfactorily  done  by  him¬ 
self  and  Nuttall,  and,  indeed,  outside  help  had  to  be  obtained  in 
editing  the  Reports  of  Congress,  and  in  all  the  legal  business, 
which  was  done  by  volunteers,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Neale ; 
and  Mr.  Ludlow  was  now  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Friendly  Societies,  which  occupied  his  whole  time.  Again, 
the  correspondence  was  always  growing,  and  a  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  and  Italian  was  necessary  for  its  conduct, 
while  the  mere  office  work  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  statistics 
of  the  movement  and  dealing  with  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  societies  was  enough  work  for  one  man. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  amount  of  the  work  which  alarmed 
me.  I  feared  that  he  would  find  much  of  it  very  trying  in  many 
ways.  He  would  have  to  read  reports,  make  explanations  and 
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answer  questions,  not  only  at  Congresses,  but  at  local  gatherings. 
Now,  Neale’s  voice  was  weak,  and  in  the  effort  to  make  himself 
heard  in  large  and  crowded  meetings,  he  had  to  speak  in  a 
shrill  falsetto,  which  often  gave  the  impression  to  those  who 
did  not  know  him  that  he  was  excited  and  losing  his  temper. 

I  had  seen,  too,  at  several  Congresses,  when  he  was  advocating 
principles  not  acceptable  to  many  of  the  delegates,  an  impatience 
which  was  inclined  to  show  itself  in  intentionally  irritating  and 
even  insolent  ways.  The  failure  of  his  efforts  twenty  years 
before  was  used  as  a  rea.son  or  excuse  for  making  light  of  his 
advice,  and  treating  him  as  a  well-meaning  theorist,  whose 
views  were  not  entitled  to  weight  with  practical  men.  Now, 
if  this  had  happened  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Central 
Board,  how  much  worse  it  would  no  doubt  become  when  he  was 
the  servant  of  the  Union,  and  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  its 
governing  body.  So  I  reasoned  at  the  time,  and  looked  forward 
with  anything  but  hopefulness  to  the  experiment,  remembering 
that  he  was  already  sixty-four,  and  that  his  views  on  the  right 
methods  and  principles  of  co-operation  had  been  formed  and  fixed 
by  careful  study  of  the  social  question  before  most  of  the  delegates 
at  conferences  and  congresses  had  been  born,  and  that  whenever 
principle  was  at  stake  he  was  as  firm  as  a  flint,  though  always 
ready  to  compromise  where  only  e.xpediency  was  in  question. 
And  on  one  side  my  rather  doleful  anticipations  were  more 
than  verified,  for,  for  some  years  after  his  election,  he  was  often 
treated  wdth  a  studied  disrespect,  against  which,  but  for  his 
own  earnest  intervention,  I  should  have  protested  again  and 
again.  Others  felt  as  I  did,  and  to  one  of  these,  who  broke  out, 
“  How  can  you  stand  this  sort  of  thing  from  these  boors  ?  ”  he 
answered,  “My  dear  sir,  if  you  want  to  do  any  good  at  this 
work  you  must  learn  to  eat  dirt,”  But  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
supposed  that  this  treatment  was  common.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Central  Board  and  the  delegates 
appreciated  him  from  the  first.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  co-operation  is  that  it  makes  men  thoughtful  and 
courteous  to  others— in  fact,  gentlemen — quicker  than  any  other 
movement.  But  in  every  large  gathering  of  Englishmen,  not 
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excepting  the  House  of  Commons,  there  will  always  be  a  per¬ 
centage  of  snobs,  and  these  will  do  after  their  kind.  Even 
these,  I  remarked,  “  came  to  heel  ”  when  he  succeeded  his  cousin 
in  the  Bisham  Abbey  estate,  and  so  became  a  rich  man  again  ; 
but  the  succession  made  no  difference  in  his  work,  and  he  still 
lived  chiefly  in  his  unattractive  Manchester  lodgings.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  doubts  as  to  the  stress  of  work  being  too 
much  for  a  man  of  his  age  speedily  disappeared,  for  from  the 
first  he  gained  a  thorough  mastery  over  it,  and  soon  gave  a 
unity  and  directness  to  the  whole  movement  which  it  had 
lacked  hitherto. 

The  limits  of  an  article  will  only  allow  me  to  indicate  in  the 
briefest  way  the  general  scope  and  an  item  or  two  of  the  really 
astonishing  work  which  he  accomplished  for  co-operation  in  the 
next  seventeen  years,  single-handed.  And  I  wish  to  lay  stress 
on  the  word  “  single-handed  ;  ”  for,  though  he  had  the  able  and 
zealous  help  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Gray,  as 
a.ssistant  secretaries,  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
routine  work  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  societies  composing  it, 
was  enough  to  occupy  their  time.  But  even  more  do  I  wish 
to  do  so  because  my  own  name  has  been  so  often  coupled 
with  his,  as  joint  author  with  him  of  The  Manual  for  Co- 
operators,  and  of  several  of  the  most  critical  and  important 
papers  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Union,  and  printed  by 
its  order,  during  those  seventeen  years.  Of  these  the  Manual 
for  Co-operators  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important ;  and 
though  we  talked  over  and  settled  together  the  method  of  the 
book,  my  part  in  it  was  only  the  preface,  and  here  and  there 
a  modification  in  the  wording.  It  is  only  one  example  of  his 
constant  habit  of  self-suppression  whenever  he  thought  that 
the  cause  would  be  better  served  by  others.  Thus,  in  my  own 
case,  when  I  remonstrated,  he  insisted  that  the  book  or  paper 
would  come  with  greater  weight,  and  be  more  likely  to  be 
accepted,  if  my  name  were  on  the  title-page,  as  I  was  still  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  Union,  while  he  was  only  their 
salaried  officer. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  literature  of  the  movement,  and 
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leaving  out  all  that  bears  our  joint  names,  no  less  than  nineteen 
of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Union  were  written  by  him. 
Besides  this  he  edited  the  reports  of  the  yearly  congress,  always 
adding  a  most  valuable  preface  indicating  the  progress  of 
co-operation  during  the  year. 

To  come  now  to  his  legal  work.  I  have  already  spoken  of  his 
share  in  framing  five  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  of  that  of  1877 
he  was  the  sole  draftsman.  He  prepared  the  model  rules  which 
the  Union  keeps  in  print  for  Societies  intending  to  register,  and 
adapted  these  to  the  special  needs  of  any  new  set  of  applicants. 
He  drew  the  rules  under  which  the  Union  itself  is  registered — 
a  specially  difficult  work  having  regard  to  its  peculiar  functions 
and  constitution.  He  prepared,  and  constantly  added  to  the 
statistical  tables  which  form  an  appendix  to  the  congress  reports, 
and  cover  now  some  fifty  pages,  and  give  accurate  details  of 
general  progress,  and  of  that  of  every  individual  society  in 
union.  Besides  being  at  the  call  of  the  English  societies  on  all 
occasions  when  his  presence  was  needed,  he  attended  Congresses 
on  the  Continent  and  one  in  America,  and  corresponded  with 
Social  Reformers  everywhere.  How  freely  his  services  were 
used  in  this  matter  may  be  gathered  from  one  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  1889 :  “  That  the  general  secretary  be  requested 
to  translate  Mr.  Nash’s  paper”  (which  had  been  read)  into 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  etc.” 

In  a  word,  he  left  the  Union  a  perfectly  equipped  organi¬ 
zation,  capable  of  any  expansion  in  the  future  which  may  be 
found  desirable.  But  the  influence  of  his  example  and  teaching 
on  all  the  best  men  amongst  the  co-operators  was  his  best  work, 
to  my  mind.  I  believe  that  he  has  done  more  to  spread  sound 
views  of  Social  Economy  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Here 
are  some  of  the  texts  he  was  constantly  enforcing,  both  vivA 
voce  and  in  writing : — 

“  Political  Economy  and  Co-operation  deal  with  distinct  subject- 
matters — Political  Economy  with  the  way  men  do  act  in  acquiring 
wealth,  Co-operation  with  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  act.” 
“If  self-assertion  is  the  first  condition  of  individual  being,  it  does  not 
follow  that  self-assertion  is  its  end.”  “  Competition  is  only  a  natural 
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force,  which  can  no  more  be  trusted  to  build  up  a  true  human  society 
than  gravity  can  be  trusted  to  build  a  bridge.'* 

So  far,  then,  we  have  been  looking  at  the  many-sided  work 
which  Neale  actually  accomplished  for  the  English  Co-operative 
Union,  and  for  the  cause  of  co-operation  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  glance 
at  what  he  failed  to  accomplish.  First  as  to  the  question  of 
Banking.  I  have  already  noticed  how  this  question  forced 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  first  revived  Congresses,  in  1869  and 
the  following  years ;  how  papers  on  the  subject  had  been  read 
by  several  of  the  leaders,  and  how  a  plan  for  a  Bank  of  Federated 
Societies  had  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  referred  to 
the  Central  Board  to  circulate  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
societies  upon  it.  Practically,  however,  nothing  came  of  any 
of  these  efforts,  and  meantime  the  Wholesale  Society  were  asked 
to  establish  a  Cash  Department ;  and,  as  the  law  at  that  time 
prohibited  an  industrial  society  from  doing  banking  business, 
to  arrange  with  local  banks  to  give  the  societies  facilities  in 
their  own  respective  neighbourhoods.  Accordingly  the  Whole¬ 
sale  appointed  the  London  and  County  Bank  their  agents  in 
London,  and  other  banks  their  agents  in  Manchester  and  other 
great  northern  centres ;  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1876,  had  undertaken  the  whole  banking  business  for  the 
societies,  which  had  reached  already,  in  1876,  a  turnover  of 
£10,814,454. 

By  this  time  Neale  had  studied  and  mastered  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  movement,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fact  of  the  banking  business  and  the  ordinary  trading 
business  of  the  Wholesale  not  being  separated  was  dangerous 
commercially,  and  crippled  the  Wholesale  in  their  transactions 
as  bankers.  He  consulted  me  on  the  subject,  and,  finding 
that  I  entirely  agreed  with  him,  suggested  that  I  should  pre¬ 
pare  a  paper  for  the  next  Congress,  for  which  he  would  supply 
me  with  all  the  figures  and  details,  but  which  would  come 
with  greater  authority  from  me  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Section,  than  from  him  as  general  secretary.  Accordingly, 
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I  sent  a  paper  to  the  Leicester  Congress  (1877)  embodying 
Neale’s  statistics  and  arguments,  upon  which  there  was  a  long 
discussion,  ending  in  the  app>ointment  of  a  Committee  to  consult 
with  the  Wholesale  Board  upon  the  changes  desirable  in  the 
Banking  Department,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  United 
Board.  The  Committee  reported  accordingly  to  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  the 
Board  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  regretted  that  there  was 
unwillingness  on  the  side  of  that  Board  to  communicate  frankly ; 
and  that  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  co-operation  would  be 
best  served  by  the  separation  of  the  banking  from  the  trading 
business  of  the  Wholesale.  Upon  this  report  there  was  another 
animated  debate  at  the  1878  Congress  (Manchester),  in  which 
Neale  put  the  whole  case  in  a  sentence:  — 

“The  admirable  banking  macliinery  of  the  commercial  world,  per¬ 
fected  by  long  experience,  is  ready  to  your  hands  for  getting  credit 
on  the  best  terms  ;  why  not  use  it  ?  But  you  cannot  use  it  if  the  two 
societies  are  oue — for  this  reason,  that  no  society  can  draw  upon 
itself.” 

As  the  result  the  Congress  resolved — 

“  That  the  Committee  of  the  Wholesale  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  placing  the  banking  business  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  Committee  to  be  separately  elected.” 

Neale,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  thought  that  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  towards  the  separation  of  banking  and 
trading  in  the  movement.  They  reckoned  without  their  host. 
The  pressure  of  resolution  after  resolution  of  Congress  did  indeed 
at  last  obtain  a  separation  of  the  Banking  Department  from  the 
Trading  Department  of  the  Wholesale ;  but  they  both  remained 
parts  of  one  legal  body,  and  remain  so  till  this  day.  I  regret 
to  have  to  add  that,  in  the  Annual  which  they  print  and  cir¬ 
culate,  the  Wholesale  (Committee  have  for  years,  under  the 
heading  “  Banking  Department,”  allowed  the  addition,  “  Current 
accounts  opened  on  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  other  bankers,” 
which  is  either  superfluous  or  misleading. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  should  not  the  Banking  and  Trading 
Departments  of  the  Wholesale  remain  united  ?  Is  it  not  a  case 
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of  solvitur  amhulando?  The  universal  custom,  no  doubt,  in 
the  banking  of  the  competitive  world  is  as  Neale  insisted,  for 
there  banking  and  trade  must  be  kept  distinct ;  but  why  should 
this  be  so  in  the  co-operative  world  ?  Is  not  the  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  a  run  on  the  Wholesale  Bank,  proof  that  the 
separation  is  unnecessary  ?  And  I  admit  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  think  it  a  fair  inference  from  the 
history  of  the  Wholesale  Bank,  that  there  is  never  likely  to  be 
a  run  upon  it  because  of  unfortunate  investments,  or  the  want 
of  such  a  reserve  fund  in  convertible  securities  as  other  banks 
keep.  On  both  these  grounds  the  Wholesale  has  given  ample 
cause  for  a  run  such  as  has  wrecked  so  many  building  societies, 
and  was  so  gallantly  weathered  by  “  the  Birkbeck  ”  last  year, 
and  yet  no  run  has  come.  Of  course,  on  its  purely  banking 
busines.s,  the  Wholesale  never  has  made,  or  can  make,  ordinary 
bankers’  profits ;  but  if  the  societies  which  form  the  Wholesale 
are  content,  no  good  co-operator  outside  will  blame  them. 

But  Neale  had  become  aware  of  another  danger  to  co-opera¬ 
tion,  arising  in  great  measure  out  of  this  policy  of  the  Wholesale. 
Having  as  bankers  large  surplus  funds  of  the  societies  in  their 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  certain  classes  of  goods  (such  as  boots  and  shoes, 
biscuits,  cloth,  etc.),  they  had  started  producing  these  goods  for 
themselves,  in  factories  (at  Leicester,  Crumpsall,  Batley,  and 
elsewhere)  presided  over  by  managers  appointed  by  themselves, 
and  in  which  the  claim  of  the  workpeople  to  a  share  in  profits 
was  ignored — in  which,  in  fact,  they  were  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  workpeople  in  any  ordinary  factory  or  workshop. 
Repeated  resolutions  of  Congress  as  to  the  principle  of  sharing 
profits  with  the  workpeople  had  been  ignored  by  the  Wholesale, 
and  it  was  openly  and  ostentatiously  given  out  at  their  quarterly 
meetings  that  the  management  looked  forward  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  system — in  fact,  in  the  end,  to  manufacturing 
in  their  own  workshops  all  the  goods  which  their  members 
needed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  in  detail  into  the  long  struggle  which 
Neale  maintained — realh’  up  to  the  day  of  his  death — against 
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this  policy  of  the  Wholesale,  which  he  felt  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  movement,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles 
which  had  been  accepted  as  fundamental  by  the  Union,  and 
confirmed  again  and  again  at  the  Congresses.  Some  of  the  old 
guard  (if  I  may  call  them  so),  I  amongst  the  number,  were 
anxious  long  since  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decisive  issue,  and 
urged  that,  as  the  W’holesale  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  it  was 
bound  to  accept  and  act  up  to  the  principles  of  the  Union ;  and, 
if  it  would  not  do  so — above  all,  if  it  continued  to  refuse  to 
share  the  profits  of  its  productive  departments  with  the  work¬ 
people  employed  in  them — it  should  be  expelled  from  the  Union. 
But  again  and  again  Neale’s  inexhaustible  patience  and  hope¬ 
fulness  prevailed.  He  not  only  persuaded  us  that  the  Wholesale 
was  sure  to  come  right  if  time  were  given,  but  actually,  after  he 
had  registered  the  Union,  allowed  it  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Wholesale  Society.  He  thus  neutralized  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments ;  for  now,  though  the  Wholesale  is  a  member  of  the 
Union,  the  Union  also  is  a  member  of  the  Wholesale. 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  out  the  matter  will  find  abundant 
information  in  the  yearly  reports  of  Congress,  and  appreciate 
how  steadily  Neale  pressed  these,  which  he  held  to  be  vital 
principles,  and  urged  again  and  again  that  the  workpeople  of 
England  might  fairly  look  forward  to  becoming  the  producers 
for  their  own  benefit  of  all  manufactures,  if  the  Wholesale, 
instead  of  “trying  to  tie  co-operative  manufactures  to  itself, 
would  treat  them  as  the  mother  treats  her  child — set  them  free 
to  work  when  it  had  taught  them  to  walk  alone.”  ^ 

None  but  the  happiest  old  man  in  England— one  who  could 
do  altogether  without  sight,  and  live  upon  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen — could  have  gone  on  so  long,  bearing,  forbear¬ 
ing,  and  hoping ;  but  even  he  at  last  began  to  have  his  doubts. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
at  the  Rochdale  Congress  of  1892,  that  he  abandoned  all  hope 
of  bringing  the  Co-operative  Union,  and,  through  them,  the 
Wholesale  Societies,  back  into  the  true  path  of  social  progress. 
It  was  at  this  Congress  that  his  retirement  was  to  be  first 
'  IpKwich  Congress,  1889. 
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publicly  notified ;  but  he  attended  Congress  as  a  delegate,  and 
to  see  his  successor  fairly  launched.  The  Vicar  of  Rochdale, 
Archdeacon  Wilson,  preached  the  usual  Congress  sermon,  on 
the  text,  “  Can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  ”  and  in  it  appealed  to  his 
hearers  not  to  neglect  the  high  ideals  of  their  founders. 

“  If  you  let  selfishness  of  aim  creep  over  the  movement,  as  the 
writer  in  last  week’s  Co-operative  News,  who  says,  ‘  I  want  a  good 
big  dividend  first,  then  it  will  be  time  to  squander  our  profits  on 
education,’ — if  the  time  ever  comes  when  that  spirit  represents  your 
aim,  you  may  write  ‘Ichabodl’  over  your  doors  in  Toad  Lane.  Nothing 
but  magnanimity  and  sympathy  will  build  up  what  shall  endure.  It 
is  the  eternal  law  of  God,  and  man  kicks  against  it  in  vain.” 

Now,  as  a  compliment  to  the  town,  a  Rochdale  man,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Wholesale  Society  (the  chief  opponent  of 
sharing  profits  with  labour,  and  advocate  of  production  by  the 
Wholesale  Societies  and  all  profits  to  the  consumer)  had  been 
selected  to  preside  on  the  opening  day,  and  give  the  inaugural 
address.  In  it  he  referred  pointedly  to  the  crucial  questions 
still  in  debate;  dwelt  strongly,  even  coarsely,  on  the  charm  of 
dividend,  adding — 

“  I  know  I  shall  say  things  that  people  will  say  ‘  No,  no  !  ’  to,  this 
morning  ;  but  1  intend  to  say  them  nevertheless,  because  it  is  time 
that  namby>pambyism  was  crushed  at  these  Congresses.  I  should  not 
have  made  these  remarks  but  for  a  sermon  I  heard  last  night  from 
my  own  spiritual  adviser.  He  is  a  capital  adviser  in  spiritual  matters, 
but  not  altogether  reliable  on  co-operative  afiairs.” 

Truly  I  think  that  in  more  than  forty  years,  since  Co-opera¬ 
tion  was  ofiicially  defined  as  the  application  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  to  trade  and  industry,  the  issue  has  never  been  more 
clearly  put  than  at  the  last  Congress.  The  “  namby-pamby  ism  ” 
of  the  Archdeacon,  with  his  “  high  ideals,”  and  his  “  nothing  but 
magnanimity  and  S3nnpathy  will  build  up  what  shall  endure,” 
and  the  robust  swagger  of  the  champion  of  a  “  good  big  dividend 
first,”  and  “  all  profits  to  the  consumer,”  stand  out  in  a  contrast 
which  must  strike  the  least  instructed  co-operator.  He  must 
choose  his  camp,  for  he  cannot  belong  to  both.  And  I,  at  any 
rate,  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  and  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  issue 
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than  Lowell,  when  the  mist  had  cleared  off  in  their  great  war, 
and  freedom  and  slavery  stood  face  to  face,  and  he  wrote — 

“  Set  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot, 

And  every  man  knows  who’ll  be  winner. 

Whose  faith  in  God  has  any  root 
Which  goes  down  deeper  than  his  dinner.” 

I  was  not  at  Congress  myself,  and  so  cannot  speak  with 
certainty,  but  I  believe  it  was  this  opening  address,  and  the 
absence  of  any  direct  protest  in  the  three  days’  debates  which 
followed,  which  destroyed  Neale’s  last  hope  of  bringing  the 
Union  back  on  to  the  old  lines.  At  any  rate,  that  hope  failed 
about  this  time :  “  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  directly  obtaining 
our  objects  through  the  present  Union,”  he  wrote  to  me.  One 
would  think  that  at  eighty-two  he  would,  with  hope,  have 
abandoned  all  further  active  effort.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  In  the 
same  letter  he  proposes  to  resuscitate  our  old  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Working  Men’s  Associations  “  on  enlarged  lines.” 

‘‘What  I  wish  to  form,  or  see  formed,  is  an  alliance  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  see  production  carried  on  upon  the  lines  you  and  I  have 
advocated,  in  order  to  give  support  to  existing  or  newly  formed 
societies,  and  prevent  them  from  drifting  on  the  rocks  of  simple 
joint-stockism.  I  propose  to  register  this  Union  under  the  Industrial 
Societies  Act  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  incorporation, 
binding  rules,  etc.” 

If  I  could  see  my  way  to  join,  he  would  “  set  about  preparing 
a  scheme  without  delay,  and  send  it  for  criticism.”  His  ultimate 
hope  was,  that  by  such  a  Union,  not  antagonistic,  but  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  existing  one,  the  Consumers’  Societies  might  be 
got  to  see — 

“  that  the  spheres  of  production  and  consumption,  though  they  should 
be  closely  allied,  must  be  kept  distinct,  if  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  working  population  is  to  be  secured  by  co-operation.” 

Only  one  answer  was  possible  to  such  an  appeal.  I  agreed 
to  join  the  new  Union ;  but  whether  he  ever  was  able  to  work 
out  the  project  in  the  few  months  before  his  death,  I  have 
never  heard  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  it,  or  something  on 
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the  same  lines,  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  co-operation  to-day ; 
and  I  would  appeal  to  the  supporters  of  this  Review  who  are 
students  of  the  Social  Problem,  and  bent  on  finding  a  solution, 
and  on  working  at  it  when  found,  to  look  seriously  into  this 
matter.  For  myself,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  Neale  had  that 
co-operation  in  England,  or  Christian  Socialism,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  is  the  crusade  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  are 
other  heights  to  be  scaled  on  the  great  battle-field  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  the  carrying  of  which  will  bring 
more  fame  and  pudding;  but  the  Trade  Stronghold  is  the  key 
of  the  position,  and,  therefore,  the  place  in  front  for  those  who 
are  in  deadly  earnest.  For  the  moment  our  English  advance  is 
disordered ;  the  bugles  give  an  uncertain  sound ;  half  the  column 
seems  ready  to  pile  arms,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Who  will 
rally  it,  and  lead  it  on  again  ? 

As  yet  the  out-works  only  have  been  won ;  the  great  central 
Competitive  Keep  frowns  strongly  and  defiantly,  and  it  will 
need  as  much  valour — as  much  faith,  hope,  and  love  welded 
into  one  mighty  weapon — to  carry,  as  ever  it  did  in  the  Crusades 
to  plant  the  red-cross  banner  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  reward  is  sure,  even  for  those  who  fall  in  the  assault ;  and 
the  modem  crusader  will  “see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
be  satisfied,”  though  the  “beatific  vision”  which  Neale  saw  so 
clearly  (the  reward,  I  take  it,  in  this  world  only  to  prophets 
and  martyrs)  may  never  be  granted  to  him,  when,  in  “  the  New 
World  of  Co-operation,”  “  the  race  for  wealth  will  come  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  comical  absurdities  into  which  clever  men 
have  fallen.” 


Thos.  Hughes. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  WILLS. 


That  a  man  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own 
is  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the  average  Englishman. 
Probably  he  has  never  seriously  set  himself  to  examine  the 
ethical  grounds  of  his  creed,  to  define  its  terms,  to  fix  its  limits, 
to  establish  its  exceptions — to  make,  in  fact,  any  of  those  conces¬ 
sions  to  higher  moral  theory  which  are  so  irritating  to  the 
average  Englishman’s  complacently  assured  mind.  There  it  is,  a 
“  cock-sure  ”  statement,  standing  like  a  rampart  between  his  in¬ 
dividual  privilege  and  possible  external  claims :  his  very  position 
as  a  social  unit  of  personal  importance  seems  built  upon  it ;  and 
he  would  resent  an  attack  hereon  quite  as  fiercely  as  he  would 
upon  the  “  laws  of  property  ”  or  the  Protestant  succession.  He 
has  heard,  it  is  true,  that  in  some  foreign  countries  another 
system  prevails ;  but  he  puts  it  all  down  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  triumphantly  ascribes  to  this  ludicrous  interference 
with  man’s  natural  rights  many  of  the  ills  of  France,  e.g.  the 
patchy  way  in  which  the  fields  are  cultivated,  the  comparative 
paucity  of  country  residences,  and  (perhaps)  the  stationariness  of 
population.  In  effect,  it  is  a  right  about  as  sacred  to  the  average 
Briton  as  the  patria  potest  as  must  have  been  to  many  Roman 
fathers :  no  one,  except  spendthrift  sons,  or  eloping  daughters, 
or  avaricious  Pecksniffs  could  doubt  its  essential  necessity  to  the 
security  of  the  family.  Lastly,  even  if  at  all  anomalous,  it  is 
English  all  over.  But,  to  use  a  somewhat  historic  phrase,  “  would 
he  be  surprised  to  hear  ”  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  that  the 
ancient  English  laws  of  inheritance  limited  the  right  of  free 
legacy  ? 

By  the  Common  Law  in  Henry  the  Second’s  reign  a  man’s  goods, 
if  he  died,  leaving  wife  and  children,  were  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  only  one  of  which  was  at  his  own  disposal.  The 
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other  shares,  given  equally  to  wife  and  children,  were  (as  if  to 
add  insult  to  injury  to  our  average  Briton)  called  their  reason¬ 
able  shares,  and  could  be  recovered  by  writ. 

Even  so  late  as  Charles  the  First  it  was  the  general  law  of  the 
land ;  and  not  till  George  the  Second  did  it  cease  to  be  custom  in 
the  City  of  London.  But  now,  by  gradual  and  imperceptible 
changes,  not  easy  to  fix  by  date,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  a  man 
in  England  is  absolutely  free,  so  long  as  a  court  of  justice  holds 
him  sane,  to  disinherit  the  wife  of  his  youth  or  the  children  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  endow  one  with  a  fortune  or  to  leave 
a  pittance  to  another,  to  give  his  son  the  income  of  a  prince  and 
his  daughter  the  salary  of  a  governess,  to  endow  an  institution 
with  his  name  and  monogram  at  the  cost  of  his  successors,  left 
at  times  practically  penniless  by  his  overestimate  of  assets ;  and 
yet  no  man  shall  venture  to  call  this  institution  in  question  be¬ 
cause  “  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.” 

Let  us  try  and  test  the  terms  of  this  position.  What  is  a 
man’s  own  ?  The  English  view  nowadays,  as  above  expressed 
in  law,  is  this,  that  all  that  a  man  possesses  is  his  own,  to  do  what 
he  likes  with,  except  such  portion  as  he  may  have  voluntarily 
surrendered.  The  question  shall  be  confined  to  personalty  for 
the  present,  as  land  is  subject  to  somewhat  special  conditions. 
Personalty,  then,  a  man  may  surrender  in  dower :  but  here  his 
act  is  voluntary ;  and,  even  though  his  power  of  legacy  be  there¬ 
by  so  far  limited,  obviously  the  principle  remains  untouched. 

Now,  why  is  all  personalty  to  be  held  in  such  sense  a  man’s 
own  that  he  may  will  it  just  as  he  pleases  ?  In  no  sense  has  he 
by  sole  effort  acquired  it.  In  civilized  life,  at  all  events,  no  case 
can  be  imagined  where  the  labours  of  the  community  at  large 
can  be  considered  a  qxuint  iii  negligeahle.  The  State  acts  on  this 
truth  when  it  takes  toll  by  death  duties.  This  wealth,  it  says, 
be  it  more  or  less,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  community. 
To  the  wealth  therefore  of  the  community  you  shall  contribute ; 
you  shall  pay  back  a  fraction  of  this  debt.  In  this  matter  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  State  has  been  hitherto  very 
moderate ;  but  then,  hitherto  laws  have  been  largely  made  by 
men  who  had  considerable  fortimes  to  be  taxed. 
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But  at  this  point  the  State  has  stopped.  If,  indeed,  you  do 
not  make  a  will,  and  if  you  are  legitimate  and  have  heirs,  the 
law  prescribes  a  division,  which  may  be  supposed  to  express  the 
sense  of  just  distribution  latent  in  the  State.  But  if  you  have 
made  a  will,  and  are  supposed  to  be  a  sane  man,  the  law  does  not 
venture  on  any  further  audacity. 

Yet,  if  your  debt  to  the  community  is  capable  of  a  pecuniary 
estimate,  how  much  more  is  the  debt  to  your  own  family  !  Even 
if  your  fortune  were,  as  the  common  thought  is,  of  your  own 
making,  you  are  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  humanity ;  and  to 
men  who  make  wills,  at  all  events,  the  links  that  have  preceded 
them  have  been  often  very  golden  indeed.  A  man’s  money  is 
seldom  so  entirely  his  own,  community  excepted  for  the  moment, 
as  to  own  no  obligation  to  inheritance.  Why  should  one  single 
link  in  the  chain  have  so  unlimited  an  influence  ?  But,  while  it 
is  impossible  to  exclude  from  consideration  the  contribution  of 
the  community  and  of  ancestors,  let  us  suppose  for  argument’s 
sake  that  each  man  can  be  separated,  qxiA  testamentary  rights, 
from  all  but  his  immediate  descendants.  Why  is  the  fate  of  a 
wife  and  of  children  to  be  put  so  absolutely  in  one  man’s  hands  ? 
Why  are  grandchildren,  who,  equally  with  children,  share  in  the 
blood  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  perils  of  that  .share,  to  be — as  they 
often  are — punished  for  their  father’s  sins  ?  It  is  no  use  con¬ 
tending  that  in  practice  this  seldom  occurs.  Even  if  it  be  the 
case  that  the  Probate  Court  is  not  very  active,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  funds, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  unjust  wills  are  disputed. 

But  it  is  contended,  perhaps,  that  British  husbands  and 
fathers  are  exceptionally  just  and  certain-tempered  men.  Is  this 
seriously  meant  ?  What  of  the  strictness  of  our  marriage  settle¬ 
ments  ?  Has  experience  had  no  more  hand  in  that  than  the 
family  lawyer’s  suspicion  ?  The  truth  is  that  this  arbitrary 
power  is  based  on  no  moral  claim  whatever,  and  has  grown,  as 
so  much  in  English  law  and  custom  has  grown,  out  of  the 
supremacy  of  male  legislators  with  a  property  qualification. 
Such  men,  indeed,  need  watching,  when  they  legislate  on  indi¬ 
vidual  questions.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  in  other  cases 
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that  an  unjust  inequality  has  been  deliberately  wrought  between 
man  and  woman  by  legislating  men,  acquiesced  in  by  weak  men, 
justified  by  sophistical  men. 

Thus  certainly  has  it  been  with  this  power  of  will.  Had  such 
a  license  even  been  accorded  to  joint  agreement  of  husband  and 
wife,  a  principle  would  have  been  asserted,  and  in  most  cases 
injustice  prevented.  As  it  is,  however  much  we  may  seek  in 
expediency  an  ex  ipso  facto  argument  in  defence,  it  is  really 
rooted  in  nothing  else  than  selfishness. 

Nor  has  our  legislation  on  the  point  shown  so  much  even  as 
a  legal  standard  of  humour.  By  last  will  and  testament  you 
may  make  any  injustice  permanent :  but  you  may  not  defraud 
your  creditors.  Your  eldest  son,  owing  to  some  sudden  quarrel, 
you  may  disinherit ;  if  your  daughter  marries  into  a  family  or 
religion  you  disapprove  of,  you  may  consign  her  with  her  oflT- 
spring  to  poverty :  you  may,,  in  fact,  do  anything  but  leave  your 
butcher’s  bill  unpaid.  This  proviso  is,  of  course,  right  enough ; 
but  in  its  light  how  ludicrously  inadequate  is  the  provision  for 
far  higher  claims ! 

Is  it  not,  then,  clear  that  the  words  “  right  ”  and  “  a  man’s 
own  ”  need  much  more  careful  definition  than  such  legislation 
has  accorded  them  ?  There  can  be  no  “  right  ”  to  do  a  wrong. 
Within  the  circle  of  a  “  man’s  own,”  responsibilities  occupy  a 
larger  ground  than  privilege  ;  responsibilities  to  his  family  and 
his  community  are  far  more  ethically  “  his  own  ”  to  fulfil,  than 
is  his  money  “  his  own  ”  to  distribute.  That  a  man  owes  to  his 
neighbour,  and  therefore  to  his  community,  as  much  at  least  as 
he  owes  to  himself,  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  an 
elementary  Christian  law.  That  each  man’s  family  should  be 
at  his  death  dependent  only  on  his  caprice  seems  neither  perfect, 
nor  Christian,  nor  moral.’ 

The  old  English  common  law,  as  we  have  said,  so  held :  so 
too  does  every  European  country  that  bases  its  code  upon  the 
civil  or  Roman  law.  In  such  countries,  a  man’s  power  of  free 
legacy  is  strictly  limited  to  a  portion  only  of  his  property.  The 
rest  must  be  distributed  according  to  the  same  laws  as  are 
followed  in  a  case  of  intestacy.  This  is  strictly  logical,  as  well 
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as  moral.  The  laws  of  intestacy  express  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  To  that  moral  sense  the  individual  must  conform, 
while  the  right  of  some  margin  of  free-will  and  the  possible 
need  of  rectification  in  particular  cases  is  recognized  by  the 
concession  of  a  power  of  disposal  over  a  portion. 

The  inalienable  portion  in  France  is  called  Ugitime :  and  it 
is  protected  against  arbitrary  deed  of  gift  in  a  man’s  lifetime. 
Such  a  deed  may  be  invalidated  to  the  extent  of  its  diminution 
of  the  Ugitime.  The  amount  of  the  legitime  varies  with  the 
number  of  children.  The  larger  the  family,  the  more  the 
Ugitime.  The  term  applies  equally  to  real  and  personal 
property,  as  a  rule  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  variety  in  the  degrees 
of  afiinity  that  can  claim  a  share  in  it.  In  France  a  man  can¬ 
not  disinherit.  A  son  may  go  wrong,  saith  France,  but  why 
punish  his  innocent  children  ?  In  Italy  certain  criminals  may 
be  disinherited.  In  other  foreign  countries  a  freer  power  of 
disinheritance  exists :  but  the  will  must  plainly  set  forth 
the  reasons ;  and  these  reasons  can  be  combated  ;  nay,  the  heir, 
if  opposed,  must  in  some  countries  actually  prove  the  truth  of 
the  reasons.  Certain  reasons  are  readily  recognized ;  murder, 
refusal  of  necessaries,  prostitution,  failure  to  ransom,  etc.  In 
Malta  and  in  Vaud  a  will  that  passes  over  a  necessary  heir  is 
void.  Contrast  this  with  the  comparatively  unrestrained 
powers  of  an  English  will.  A  quarrel  (perhaps  justifiable),  a 
change  of  religion  (a  question  of  conscience),  a  change  of  politics, 
— reasons  like  these,  intolerant  if  not  trivial,  family  lawyers 
are  well  acquainted  with.  So  long  only  as  no  second  party 
comes  on  the  scene  with  undue  influence  the  will  stands  good, 
and  does  its  wicked  work  on  the  innocent  for  years. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  does  the  English  law  show  so  clearly  the 
spirit  that  has  inspired  it  as  in  its  care  or  rather  neglect  of 
natural  children.  The  father  may  indeed  be  compelled  to  pay 
a  small  sum  for  maintenance  till  the  child  has  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  years ;  but  even  this  must  be  secured  by  order  before 
the  mother’s  death.  As  to  succession  rights,  they  have  none. 
Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  ideas  that  lie  behind  these 
enactments.  They  amount  to  this:  that  a  man  shall  pay  as 
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little  as  possible  fur  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  and  that  a 
child  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  this  indulgence  shall, 
though  absolutely  innocent,  have  no  rights  due  to  a  child.  It 
is  entirely  on  a  par  with  the  fact  that,  until  the  Child’s 
Charter  was  carried  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
animal  was  protected  from  cruelty-  but  not  the  child. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  claim  to  make  that  illegitimate  children 
should  be  better  treated,  and  a  difficult  thing  to  effect.  Nothing 
must  be  done  in  any  way  to  remove  the  stigma  from  the  father. 
At  present  the  stigma  is  put — if  society  considers  her  of  sufficient 
standing — upon  the  mother  only.  Nothing,  again,  must  be  done 
to  lower  the  sanctity  of  marriage ;  but  we  may  be  well  assured 
that  neither  of  these  securities  were  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  present  law.  But  it  might  be  perfectly  possible  to  safe¬ 
guard  these,  and  yet  to  treat  the  child  with  greater  justice ;  to 
compel  some  share  in  ih.Q  .legitime,  as  is  done  in  some  codes 
abroad ;  at  all  events,  so  to  effect  that  the  penalty  is  not  confined 
to  a  few  years’  pecuniary  responsibility,  seldom  really  paid  to 
the  end. 

It  is,  from  the  above  considerations,  clear  that  the  view 
taken  by  our  present  English  law  is  not  based  on  any  ethical 
ground.  It  has  grown  up.  It  is  contrary  to  our  earlier  law. 
It  is  opposed  to  most,  if  not  all,  foreign  codes  in  material  points. 
It  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  man  in  possession ;  it  may 
minister  with  ease  to  his  want  of  judgment,  his  want  of  justice, 
his  perhaps  inherited  contempt  for  woman,  his  pride,  his 
intolerance,  his  temper.  It  is  true  that  it  may  not  do  so  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  but  that  is  no  credit  to  the  law ;  and 
interests  so  intimate,  so  clamorous,  so  equitable,  are  herein  at 
stake,  that  we  have  no  right  to  trust  them  to  individual  caprice. 

The  elements  the  law  neglects  are  apparent :  it  neglects  the 
reasonable  claims  of  close  kinship,  so  long  as  private  property 
exists,  to  some  'security  of  inheritance ;  it  endangers  the  in¬ 
dependent  action  of  heirs;  it  causes  uncertainty  in  many 
relations  of  life ;  it  stimulates  unfounded  hopes  and  dashes 
just  expectations ;  it  creates  fraternal  and  family  jealousies ; 
it  fosters  toadyism ;  it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  quarrel  and 
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division.  Ask  any  lawyer,  and  he  will  say  that  the  case  is  not 
thus  overstated. 

The  only  argument  by  which  the  custom  can  be  defended  is 
that  of  expediency.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say,  it  is  more 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  society  that  this  should  be  the  law. 
Depend  upon  it,  this  argument  is  an  after  thought.  The  true 
reason  is  the  quaker’s  reason,  when  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
not  because,  like  others,  he  was  hot  or  cold  or  dry  or  wet,  but 
“  because  he  liked  it.”  Still,  let  us  accept  the  reason  given ;  and 
ask.  Is  it  really,  in  the  interests  of  society,  more  expedient  ?  Is 
it  a  fact  that  the  element  of  uncertainty  is  a  good  thing  at  any 
time  ?  It  may  possibly  on  occasions  check  the  intending  spend¬ 
thrift  ;  it  as  often  leads  him  to  live  more  magnificently. 

In  commerce,  in  plans  for  action,  in  professional  life,  in  the 
matter  of  life  itself,  uncertainty,  if  it  could  not  be  ensured 
against,  would  demoralize.  The  majority  of  sons  are  not  spend¬ 
thrifts,  nor  likely  to  be ;  the  majority  of  daughters  have  no 
intention  of  eloping;  the  virtue  of  families  rests  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  an  implied  threat  of  disinheritance.  Besides,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful,  to  judge  by  common  experience,  whether 
any  such  motive  influences  the  prodigal.  Few  men,  given 
to-day  to  unprincipled  extravagance,  are  likely  to  be  restrained 
by  a  threat  of  shorter  commons  many  years  hence.  To  main¬ 
tain,  however,  an  unjustifiable  position  for  the  sake  of  a  very 
small  minority  of  spendthrifts  is  quite  foolish  enough  to  prove 
how  little  such  a  law  is  based  upon  this  reason. 

It  is,  however,  contended  by  some  that  a  landed  aristocracy  and 
large  estates  would  otherwise  die  out ;  and  so  a  great  social  and 
sentimental  evil  be  inflicted  on  England.  By  way  of  illustration, 
it  is  added  that  the  effect  of  the  Ugitime  on  land  is  to  subdivide 
it,  and  subdivision  into  very  small  quantities  is  economically  bad. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  sentiment.  There  is  much,  it  may  be 
granted,  in  the  effect  of  a  historic  house  upon  the  country-side. 
But  may  it  not  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  ?  If  bricks 
and  mortar  and  a  county  position  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  pauperization  of  younger  sons  or  daughters,  would  it  do  so 
very  much  harm  to  England  if  the  human  claim  were  more 
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regarded  than  the  sentimental  ?  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
far  as  the  human  type  is  concerned,  has  primogeniture  and  the 
tendencies  it  has  implanted  in  will-making  produced  more 
brains,  more  morality,  more  statesmanship,  than  was  otherwise 
procurable  ?  We  trow  not.  How  far  the  breaking  up  of  big 
estates,  which  to  some  extent  would  result,  might  prove 
detrimental,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Life-tenants,  created  by  entail, 
are  not  always  the  best,  nor  can  they  always  be  the  most 
generous  landlords.  Their  estates  are  often  too  large  for  inti¬ 
mate  personal  knowledge ;  they  are  obliged,  or  consider  them¬ 
selves  obliged,  to  depute  their  duty  to  stewards  and  agents,  who 
have  been  as  a  whole  very  reactionary  mediators  ;  any  knowledge 
of  tenants’  needs  that  they  possess  is  mostly  obtained  at  second 
hand.  Is  it  really  certain  that  smaller  estates  would  not  be 
better  for  society  at  large  ?  Even  if  some  of  our  ancestors  have 
over-built  themselves,  is  that  a  good  reason  for  devoting  the 
resources  of  their  posterity  to  repairs  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  under 
the  Code  Napoleon  or  similar  systems  shows  that  the  law  of 
the  ligitime  causes  results  economically  and  socially  unfortunate. 

It  is  true  that,  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  France  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  press,  notably  by  M.  le  Play,  in  his 
Reforme  Sociale,  to  prove  the  above  assertion.  But  these 
attempts  have  been  fully  answered.  The  philosophical  and 
ethical  basis  of  the  law  bearing  on  the  droit  de  tester  has  been 
vindicated :  the  supposed  support  given  by  freedom  to  the 
authority  of  the  father  has  been  put  out  of  court  by  quoting 
the  evidence  of  family  discipline,  or  rather  the  growing  want 
of  it,  in  the  United  States,  where  such  freedom  exists.  As  to 
subdivision  of  property,  no  doubt  favoured  by  the  principle  of 
the  Ugitime,  it  has  been  shown  that  counteracting  influences 
exist  too.  In  practical  life  tendencies  to  excess,  logically  inevi¬ 
table,  are  constantly  checked.  It  is,  therefore,  ridiculous  to 
argue  that  such  and  such  things  must  happen  when,  as  a  matter 
of  faet,  we  have  before  us  the  example  of  countries  where  they 
do  not  happen,  countries  democratic  enough,  but — pace  our 
opponents— economically  flourishing. 
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So  far,  however,  our  argument  has  left  untouched  and 
uncensured  one  point  wherein  the  custom  of  English  wills  is 
tolerably  uniform.  The  daily  newspapers  are  constantly 
recording  the  wills  of  millionnaires.  In  many  of  them  how 
unjustifiable  is  the  treatment  of  woman !  Certainly  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  more  flagrant  under  the  system  of  entail,  but  it  is 
common  enough  even  in  the  division  of  personalty.  And  yet, 
if  argued  on  its  merits,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that 
unmarried  women,  at  all  events,  needed  even  more  consideration 
than  sons,  in  whom  a  good  education,  a  moderate  position,  with 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  should  satisfy  their  manhood. 

But  even  if  we  allow  some  place  for  pride  of  name,  or  the 
strength  of  custom,  inherited  from  distant  years  of  barbaric 
or  feudal  ideas,  why  allow  all  to  it  ?  Why  should  the  sons 
have  thousands,  and  the  daughters  hundreds  or  even  tens? 
The  daughters  are  partakers  of  the  same  traditions,  the  same 
blood,  the  same  family  perils  of  inheritance ;  their  children  are 
as  near  the  original  stock  their  need,  if  they  are  single,  is 
greater.  The  truth  is,  the  theory  of  the  inferior  claims  of  women 
does  not  bear  examination.  Its  strength  lies  simply  in  its 
having  persisted.  It  is  part  of  the  general  question  of  the 
inequality  and  subordination  of  the  sex  :  and  we  men  have  been 
the  legislators;  we  have  simply  taken  care  of  ourselves.  Of 
course,  the  daughter  may  marry ;  in  which  case  it  is  the  husband’s 
duty  to  support  her.  It  is  a  duty  he  will  in  most  cases  fulfil. 
But  the  fact  that  he  fulfils  it  in  no  way  releases  her  father  from 
the  claims  of  equity.  Her  right  of  inheritance  is  untouched. 
Some  day,  sooner  or  later,  the  women  of  England  will  be  accorded 
the  right  of  effectual  expression  of  views  in  the  decision  of 
questions  that  intimately  touch  their  welfare.  We  commend 
to  their  more  careful  study  our  present  laws  of  inheritance. 

Two  further  points  remain  for  discussion.  One  is  this :  In 
such  laws  as  we  have  been  debating,  is  the  claim  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  yet  sufficiently  recognized  ?  The  relations  of  human 
life  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to 
discover  by  any  analysis  how  much  in  any  man’s  capital  is  due 
to  himself  and  how  much  to  others.  The  drift  of  to-day’s 
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thought  is  in  favour  of  crediting  far  more  to  others  than  our 
fathers  imagined  or  confessed.  Socialism  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
confession  of  this;  and,  according  to  a  prominent  statesman, 
•‘we  are  all  Socialists  now.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may 
find  in  the  succession  duties  a  field  for  the  most  equitable  appli¬ 
cation  of  whatever  is  true  in  our  new  ideas  ?  If  the  but 
partially  recognized  labour  of  the  community  is  really  a  main 
element  in  the  accumulation  of  individual  capital,  a  tribute  of 
one  per  cent,  on  legacies  exceeding  hundreds  of  thousands  is 
a  somewhat  inadequate  acknowledgment.  On  small  inheritances 
less  duty  might  well  be  imposed  than  on  large  fortunes.  It 
would  seem  to  be  equitable  to  have  a  sliding  scale,  whereby 
from  him,  who  had  received  more,  more  should  be  required. 
A  very  considerable  “quasi-betterment”  fund  might  thus  be 
established:  much  public  good,  and  no  individual  harm  could 
be  done  ;  no  one  would  be  thus  induced  to  cease  to  accumulate ; 
the  economic  motive  would  be  uninjured,  and  gi’eater  justice 
would  be  indirectly  done  to  labour. 

May  we  venture  one  step  further  ?  The  great  diffieulty  of 
our  social  condition  lies  in  the  tendency  of  capital  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  a  few  hands.  The  danger  of  stemming  this  tendency  is 
this— that  if  we  injure  the  motive  to  exertion  all  society  may 
collapse.  But  it  is  not  doubted  that  twenty  incomes  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  apiece  are  productive  of  more 
happiness,  more  productive  consumption,  and  more  steady  trade 
than  is  one  income  of  twenty  thousand.  Does  not  this  point 
us  to  a  plan  of  checking  in  one  direction  this  excessive  accumu¬ 
lation  ?  The  principle  of  the  Idgitime  could  not  fail  to  spread 
capital,  and  to  equalize  distribution.  But,  if  this  be  unaccept¬ 
able,  and  our  present  freedom  is  retained,  our  end  in  regard  to 
equalization  may  be  attained  by  another  method.  We  may 
limit  the  amount  of  legacy  that  can  be  left  by  any  one  will  to 
any  one  legatee.  This  would  effectually  distribute  capital ;  and 
there  are  those,  too,  who  think  that  it  is  the  only  possible 
way  of  doing  so.  They  believe  that  the  economic  motive  would 
not  be  weakened,  unless  the  line  were  drawn  too  low  ;  and  they 
are  probably  right.  The  desire  to  accumulate,  after  a  point 
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(and  that,  too,  not  a  high  one),  is  a  geometrically  progressive 
force.  Thus  the  millionnaire  would  still  have  his  millions ;  he 
could  even  be  suffered  to  distribute  at  “  his  own  sweet  will ;  ” 
only  he  would  be  compelled  to  extend  his  favours  to  a  much 
wider  circle.  It  is  even  conceivable  that,  so  to  speak,  his  salu- 
tatio  Tnatutina  might  be  more  numerously  attended  ;  his  clients 
would  increase.  That  alone  is  perhaps  enough  to  condemn  it ; 
but  the  crucial  objection  is  that,  after  all,  by  this  plan  the  limit 
can  be  but  arbitrarily  fixed.  The  cure  would  be  un-moral ; 
whereas  the  adoption  of  the  Ugitime  would  be  a  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  justice  and  equity,  and  the  a.ssertion  of  the  true 
rights  of  family. 

Does  one  not  wonder  why  this  has  never  become  a  pre.ssing 
question  in  the  eyes  of  social  reformers  ?  The  reason  is,  no 
doubt,  because  other  questions  are  more  pressing,  and  because 
the  poor  and  needy  have  few  legacies  to  look  forward  to. 

But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  educated  democracy  will 
eventually  tolerate  our  present  law.  We  may  be  told  that  we 
are  tilting  at  windmills ;  but  even  an  apparent  Quixotism  has  its 
uses.  Every  question  that  has  eventually  triumphed  began  its 
agitation  in  a  humble  way.  And  as  the  burning-glass  of  a  more 
equitable  code  is  turned  on  the  mere  chaff  and  shavings  of  an 
ethical  claim,  a  spark  may  be  created,  at  last  to  be  fanned  to 
flame.  Anyway,  it  is  something  gained  to  point  out  how  inequi¬ 
table  is  our  present  law ;  how  contrary  to  the  "  general  mind  of 
man ;  ”  how  weak  its  defence ;  how  recent  its  growth ;  how 
selfish  its  probable  origin ;  how  far  more  excellent  a  way  has 
been  travelled  by  foreign  thought  and  law. 

A  recent  number  of  this  review  advised  the  formation  of 
groups  of  Churchmen  for  the  closer  study  of  special  ethical 
questions,  and  for  the  development  of  ethical  casuistry.  The 
need  is  indeed  pressing;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when 
lawyers  and  doctors  have  evolved  a  purer  professional  code, 
some  eflbrt  may  also  be  made  to  lay  down  just  laws  and  precepts 
for  Englishmen  to  follow,  when  they  enter  their  penetralia  with 
their  family  adviser  and  make  their  wills. 


T.  C.  Fry. 


CO-OPERATORS  AND  PROFIT-SHARING. 

TT  appears  to  be  a  point  of  honour  among  the  promoters  of 
co-operative  stores  to  repudiate  any  connection  with  the 
Christian  Socialists ;  and  the  general  public,  who  owe  to  Kingsley 
and  his  friends  all  their  knowledge  of  co-operation,  may  well  be 
mystified  at  seeing  such  noble  ancestry  so  ignobly  treated.  At 
the  same  time  the  severance  is  a  real  fact,  which  onlookers  would 
readily  appreciate  but  for  their  conviction  that  when  Christian 
Socialism  is  eliminated  from  co-operation  there  can  be  nothing 
left.  Christian  Socialism  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  two 
principles  that  society  has  a  corporate  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  its  members,  and  that  the  individual  must  neverthe¬ 
less  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Therefore  the  one  necessary 
precaution  to  be  observed  in  any  interference  by  the  State  is, 
that  it  shall  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  personal  character 
and  encourage  personal  initiative.  Shrewdly  suspecting  that 
State  interference  of  some  kind  was  inevitable,  while  the  need¬ 
ful  precautions  in  favour  of  personal  character  would  probably 
be  neglected,  the  Christian  Socialists  threw  themselves  into  the 
promotion  of  co-operative  production.  It  is  needless  to  explain 
what  a  brilliant  educative  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  workman  if,  as  a  partner  in  the  business  which  employs 
him,  he  were  constantly  called  upon  to  use  his  judgment  in 
business  details,  to  restrain  for  the  common  good  any  undue 
tendency  to  self-assertion,  and  to  realize  that  his  own  personal 
character  is  bound  up  with  the  goods  which  he  helps  to  make.  It 
is  quite  obvious,  and  indeed  has  been  abundantly  proved  in 
practice,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  economically  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  ever  since  its  promulgation  it  has  held  the  field 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  labour  problem.  The  advocate  of 
producticm  through  co-operative  stores  is  obliged  to  repudiate 
VoL.  III.— No.  2. 
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this  doctrine.  Instead  of  seeking  a  higher  level,  the  store  meets 
the  shopkeeper  on  his  own  ground.  Like  him,  it  is  eager  in 
seeking  customers ;  like  him,  it  will  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  To  make  the  analogy  complete,  we 
find  a  tradesman  with  a  good  connection  occasionally  forcing 
into  his  own  market  some  article  of  his  own  manufacture  :  the 
co-operative  stores,  when  they  follow  his  example,  profess  to  be 
carrying  on  co-operative  production.  Certainly  it  is  well  that 
these  proceedings  should  not  be  fathered  upon  the  Christian 
Socialists. 

In  breaking,  however,  with  the  traditions  of  Christian 
Socialism,  the  co-operative  consumers  have  somehow  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  modern  Socialism — a  phenomenon  which 
evidently  requires  close  examination.  It  is  puzzling  to  observe 
year  after  year,  that  the  exponents  of  modern  Socialism  are 
patronizing,  and  even  dominating,  the  congresses  of  a  body 
which  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  individual  interest  and  abso¬ 
lutely  based  on  the  doctrine  of  private  property.  In  most  stores 
there  is  a  small  proportion  of  well-to-do  members  drawing  five 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  maximum  capital  allowed.  The  largest 
purchasers,  in  pursuance  of  the  fundamental  Rochdale  principle, 
draw  the  largest  dividends.  The  stores  are  accused,  often  very 
unjustly,  of  exacting  excessive  toil  from  their  employees  ;  and 
this  is  evidently  a  suspicion  they  cannot  escape  so  long  as 
they  profess  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  consumer  alone. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  serious  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the 
co-operative  consumers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  unex¬ 
plained  the  violent  affection  which  has  sprung  up  between 
them  and  the  avowed  champions  of  the  cause  of  labour.  Why 
should  socialistic  labour-leaders  be  the  partisans  of  associations 
whose  raison  d’etre  is  dividend,  and  which  decline  to  adopt  any 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer  as  such  ?  Sometimes 
we  are  offered  the  absurdly  inadequate  reply  that  no  one  can 
object  to  caring  for  the  consumers,  since  the  consumers  are 
everybody.  Unhappily  the  consumers  are  not  “  everybody,’’ 
since  there  are  ever  with  us  many  unfortunates  who,  instead 
of  consuming,  are  simply  starving,  and  many  more  whose 
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consumption  is  far  below  the  level  of  their  necessities.  But  even 
supposing  this  evil  to  be  remedied,  and  “  everybody  ”  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  consumer,  we  should  still  be  bound  to  make  some 
analysis  of  the  motives  of  those  who  set  the  consumer  above 
the  producer.  It  is  a  simple  operation  in  subtraction  to  say 
that  consumers  minus  producers  =  non-producers  or  idlers ;  and 
it  is  equally  plain  that  the  championship  of  the  idlers  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  any  sincere  follower  of  the  Christian 
Socialists. 

The  mysterious  rapprochement  of  Socialists  and  co-operators 
is  most  strikingly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
beginning  to  cheri.sh  political  aspirations.  Now,  whether  co¬ 
operation  be  a  mere  system  of  cheap  distribution,  or  an  ambi¬ 
tious  scheme  for  solving  the  labour  problem,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  as  a  movement  it  cannot  have  any  politics ;  yet  it  has  been 
put  forward  as  a  felt  w’ant  in  the  co-operative  organization  that 
it  has  no  official  and  authorized  spokesman  in  the  House  of 
Commons.^  No  one  questions  the  right  and  duty  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  co-operative  committee-rooms  could  be¬ 
come  the  arena  of  political  strife  without  leading  to  some 
neglect  of  proper  co-operative  business.  Modern  Socialism 
appears  to  be  little  else  than  a  system  of  political  and  municipal 
wirepulling,  and  one  of  the  wires  which  it  hopes  to  find  useful 
is  that  which  is  supposed  to  control  the  voting  power  of  co- 
operators.  Socialism,  properly  so  called,  demanded  the  abolition 
of  competitive  business  by  placing  all  instruments  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  reckoned  with  the  probability 
that  the  “bourgeois”  classes  would  not  surrender  their  privileges 
without  a  struggle,  but  it  was  prepared  for  a  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  It  looked  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  frankly  confessed  that  its  plans  would  fail  if  it 
did  not  also  bring  to  the  front  new  men.  All  this  noble, 
though  quixotic,  idealism  is  above  and  beyond  the  purview  of 

'  It  has  long  been  represented  in  the  House  by  very  able  members  without 
any  formal  authority  from  the  movement,  and  this  representation  it  must 
necessarily  continue  to  enjoy. 
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the  British  Socialist.  He  has  no  desire,  nor  even  conception,  of 
a  reformed  society.  The  present  system  will  do  well  enough 
if  he  can  only  be  guaranteed  his  wages,  and  he  is  delighted  to 
learn  from  men  who  can  speak  grammatically  that  there  is  no 
economic  objection  to  a  law  for  fixing  his  hours  and  wages. 
Even  from  such  pleasant  gentlemen,  however,  he  will  not  endure 
any  advice  regarding  his  personal  conduct.  He  is  ready  to  be 
made  comfortable,  and  will  promise  his  vote  to  the  highest 
legislative  bidder.  He  has  no  dread  of  paternal  government, 
but  looks  to  the  County  Council  to  play  the  part  of  the  social 
wing  of  the  Salvation  Army  without  bothering  him  with 
texts.  In  this  mood  he  is  quite  ready  to  believe  that  profit- 
sharing  is  a  crafty  device  of  the  enemy,  and  that  those  co- 
operators  who  give  him  least  trouble  are  his  true  friends. 

Nor  must  the  enormous  influence  of  the  labour-leaders  be  left 
out  of  account.  If  profit-sharing  and  labour-partnership  can 
bring  in  the  “  peace  of  industry,”  the  agitator’s  occupation  will 
be  gone.  Such  a  measure  of  success  is  infinitely  remote,  and 
meantime  profit-sharing  is  advocated  merely  as  a  supplement  to 
trade-union  wages,  thus  leaving  the  labour- leaders  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  functions.  Nevertheless,  their  repugnance 
to  any  blending  of  interests  is  not  so  easily  overcome,  especially 
when  the  policy  of  controlling  Parliament,  councils,  and  co¬ 
operative  stores  in  the  interests  of  unionism  is  opening  to  them 
prospects  of  employment  and  popularity  in  connection  with 
these  institutions. 

The  pet  delusion  of  our  times  is  that  a  democratic  measure  or 
institution  deserves  support,  not  because  of  its  usefulness,  but 
because  it  is  democratic.  The  word  is  a  mere  fetish,  but  it  is 
none  the  leas  useful  as  a  political  cry.  Accordingly  we  are  told 
that  the  stores  possess  the  excellent  virtue  of  being  democratic, 
while  a  workshop  managed  by  the  workers  exhibits  dangerous 
tendencies  toward  aristocracy.  In  point  of  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  co-operators,  not  having  any  substantial  stake  in  the 
movement,  cannot  be  induced  to  take  any  share  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  then  a  thousand  societies,  each  including  a  great 
mass  of  indifferent  members,  unite  to  form  a  huge  federation, 
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how  far  can  the  federation  be  described  as  democratic  ?  As 
Professor  Marshall  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Labour 
Commission,  there  is  as  much  democracy  and  as  much  real  co¬ 
operation  in  the  management  of  Woolwich  Arsenal.  On  another 
occasion  Professor  Marshall  pointed  out  the  danger  arising  from 
the  limited  number  of  those  who  are  really  educated  under  the 
store  system.  A  small  body  of  officials  and  ex-officials  monopo¬ 
lizes  the  real  knowledge  concerningr  the  business,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  a  few  additional  members 
who  are  ill-informed  can  have  very  little  significance.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  could  be  more  stimulating  than  a  meeting  of 
the  workers  in  a  truly  co-operative  factory  ?  There  every  man 
knows  that  the  question  concerns  his  very  livelihood.  He  is 
proud  to  think  that  after  several  years  of  regular  toil  he  can 
honestly  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  The  meeting  is  held  for  protecting  common  interests 
of  great  importance,  and  all  meet  on  a  common  footing.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  advocates  of  such  workshops  are  earnestly 
in  favour  of  democracy  in  distribution  also.  But  the  store 
advocates  will  not  return  the  compliment.  They  are  bound  to 
democracy  (so  far  as  possible)  in  the  stores,  but  nowhere  else. 

Let  us  imagine  an  intelligent  visitor  from  Saturn  engaged  in 
arbitrating  between  two  alleged  “  co-operators.”  One  explains 
that  the  meaning  of  co-operation  is  profit-sharing,  and  that  it 
has  been  successfully  applied  in  boot-making,  insurance,  shop¬ 
keeping,  iron-founding,  fustian -cutting, — and  is  believed  to  be 
capable  of  indefinite  extension.  His  rival  retorts  that  while 
co-operation  has  been  truly  defined  to  consist  in  profit-sharing, 
it  must  be  limited  to  the  profits  of  shopkeeping,  and  cannot 
be  carried  further  without  injustice.  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
arbitrator’s  questions  would  at  once  be  directed  against  the 
mysterious  dogmatism  of  the  latter  ?  Would  he  not  naturally 
suggest  that  profit-sharing,  if  sound  in  principle,  might  fairly 
be  deemed  applicable  wherever  there  are  profits  to  share  ?  And, 
should  his  investigation  proceed  far  enough,  he  would  un¬ 
questionably  discover  that  the  so-called  democratic  theory  of 
the  store  was  invented  to  conceal  a  failure  in  the  application 
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of  sound  principle.  Like  all  good  things,  especially  in  the 
moral  sphere,  profit-sharing  demands  arduous  efibrt  from  its 
promoters.  The  English  store-advocates  have  failed  to  meet 
this  severe  test,  and,  choosing  the  primrose  path  of  immediate 
gains,  have  sacrificed  the  glory  which  awaits  the  martyr  and 
the  reformer.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  find  themselves  forced 
into  a  position  of  humble  dependence  upon  trade-unions,  and 
are  beginning  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  siren  voices  which  tell  them 
of  a  royal  road  to  social  regeneration  much  easier  than  that 
which  lies  through  individual  effort  and  free  organization. 
When  Mr.  Mitchell  was  under  examination  before  the  Labour 
Commission,  he  admitted  that  between  workmen  and  employers 
he  had  no  relationship  to  suggest  other  than  that  defined  by  the 
respective  trade-unions,  for  the  regulation  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  industrial  concerns  of  public  representative  bodies. 
Thus  co-operators,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  are  dragged  into 
supporting  schemes  which  are  essentially  communistic.  When 
public  bodies  are  forced  into  making  payments  which  are  unjust 
to  the  ratepayers,  or  into  providing  useless  work  a.s  a  disguise 
for  poor  relief,  the  essence  of  the  plan  is  to  transfer  something 
from  one  man’s  possession  to  that  of  his  neighbour.  And  the 
co-operators  who  are  discarding  their  own  principles  in  order 
to  have  the  honour  of  participating  in  these  transactions,  are 
the  very  men  who  delight  to  sneer  at  the  great  Socialist, 
Robert  Owen,  because  certain  of  his  projects  were  tainted  with 
a  visionary  communism. 

The  outside  world  gets  its  impressions  of  co-operation  mainly 
from  the  Annual  Congress — a  high-class  debating  society,  in 
which  are  reflected  all  shades  of  co-operative  opinion.  The 
decisions  of  Congress  are  not,  however,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  local  societies,  over  which  indeed  Congress 
has  no  control.  We  may  safely  say  that  the  societies,  being 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  rank  and  file,  have  not  at  present  the 
insight  which  beldngs  to  their  leaders  in  the  discussion  forum. 
They  are  enmeshed  in  the  sordid  details  of  daily  business,  and 
it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  hope  that  the  broader  views  of  the 
Congress  will  ever  permeate  the  general  bodj'^  of  co-operators. 
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This  is,  of  course,  only  a  particular  phase  of  the  question  of 
questions — whether  the  wise  and  prudent  will  be  able  to  guide 
the  ignorant  and  selfish,  or  whether  the  set  of  opinion  is  from 
below,  and  will  drive  the  leaders  whither  they  would  not. 

It  is  consoling  at  least  to  know  that  profit-sharing  and  labour- 
partnership  have  an  easy  victory  in  the  Congress,  and  in  any 
other  scene  of  free  discussion.  Had  the  co-operative  consumers 
been  competent  to  deal  in  argument,  what  a  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  them  by  the  Labour  Commission!  Two 
entire  days  were  occupied  with  the  evidence  of  four  co-operative 
witnes.ses — one  representing  the  consumers’  theory,  a  second  the 
Christian  Socialists’,  a  third  expounding  a  method  of  combining 
the  first  two,  and  the  fourth  representing  certain  joint-stock 
companies  in  Oldham,  which  are  styled  co-operative  because 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  held  by  working  men.  ]Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Rochdale,  was  the  spokesman  of  the  consumers’ 
theory,  and  his  evidence  m^e  capital  sport  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  conducted  his  examination.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  deliberately  confines  co-operation  and  profit- 
sharing  within  the  limits  of  the  shop.  He  argues  that  if  a  man 
is  employed  by  the  stores  to  make  boots,  and  if  he  buys  a  pair 
of  his  own  manufacture  from  a  co-operative  store,  and  if  the 
boots  are  better  value  than  could  be  procured  anywhere  else, 
this  better  value  represents  his  advantage — in  short,  his  share 
of  the  profits.  His  next  neighbour,  who  is  employed  in  a  non¬ 
co-operative  iron  foundry,  may  purchase  simultaneously  a  pair 
of  similar  boots  on  the  same  conditions,  and  that  is  his  share 
of  the  profits.  Several  of  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
found  difficulty  in  realizing  that  this  crude  idea  w^as  being 
seriously  laid  before  them.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  pointed  to 
the  lack  of  any  profit-sharing  arrangements  in  the  workshops  of 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  society,  and  Mr.  Tunstill  was  puzzled  to  discover 
“  where  the  benefit  comes  in  ”  for  the  workers.  But  the  only 
reply  was  that  “  they  get  a  share  of  the  profit  of  production 
by  the  means  which  they  use  to  extend  it.”  Mr.  Livesey,  a 
well-known  authority  on  profit-sharing,  was  curious  as  to  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  plans  for  “  reconciling  ”  capital  and  labour,  and  made 
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the  very  obv'ious  suggestion  that  with  profit-sharing  you  might 
“  get  a  body  of  workmen  who  would  take  a  greater  interest  in 
their  work  than  they  do  now.”  But  such  a  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  is  very  offensive  to  the  co-operative 
advocate.  “  I  should  not  like  to  feel,”  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  “  that 
the  selfish  instinct  would  give  increased  energy  to  the  work  of 
any  man ;  ”  and  therefore  the  workman’s  share  of  the  profit  must 
be  diverted  into  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser,  who  is,  of  course, 
far  above  any  selfish  instinct !  This  baneful  selfishness  is  ever 
present  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  mind,  for,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tait,  he 
declared  that  profit-sharing  would  “only  tend  in  the  direction 
of  creating  a  new  order  of  capitalists,”  although  he  did  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  even  the  ordinary  store  after  his  own 
heart  is  entirely  clear  of  this  risk.  The  distinguishing  note  of 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  theory  is  its  absorbing  ambition.  He  would  have 
the  stores  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  our  population, 
forgetting  that  if  this  were  the  sole  result  of  our  industries, 
the  population  would  be  immensely  reduced.  Since,  however, 
consumption  is  his  sole  instrument  of  reform,  he  is  compelled 
to  assume  the  possibility  of  drafting  all  classes  into  the  stores ; 
and  he  informed  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  would  like  to 
see  “  dukes  and  squires  ” — “  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Commons” — becoming  members  of  the 
stores,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  do  their  present  class  of  trade 
at  an  advantage.  But  if  rich  men  join  the  stores  they  will 
realize  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profit,  and  this  point  was  strongly 
put  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  in  a  cross-examination  which  was  a 
model  of  force  and  directness.  They  would  be  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer’s,  Mr.  Mitchell  admitted,  “  and  they  deserve  to  be.” 

"  Quet.  301.  And  to  them  would  fall  the  largest  share  of  profits  ? 

“Yes,  and  there  would  be  the  largest  responsibility  with  them. 

“  302.  How  would  that  tend  to  equality  ? 

“  That  would  tend  to  equality  in  this  sense  :  if  a  man  has  a  family  of 
fourteen  children,  he  would  be  a  large  consumer,  and  have  more  for  his 
fourteen  children. 

“  303.  Not  if  he  had  less  wealth  to  spend  ? 

“  But  it  does  generally  happen,  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  say 
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80,  that  the  means  do  come  about  for  the  person  to  get  sufficient  food 
for  them.  It  would  come  about.  .  .  . 

“  304.  So  far  as  distribution  of  profit  is  effected  by  your  system,  the 
richest  men  would  continue  to  get  the  largest  share  of  profit,  would 
they  not  ? 

“  I  do  not  think  so.  .  .  .  1  demur  to  that  entirely. 

“  305.  You  mean  your  system  would  have  some  indirect  effect  by 
which  such  a  result  would  be  prevented  ? 

“Yes,  certainly.  .  .  .  As  it  stands  at  present,  those  who  have  the 
greatest  wealth,  upon  their  own  personal  wants  spend  comparatively 
little.  It  is  their  association  and  their  surroundings  which  cause  them 
to  spend,  they  having  different  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  keeping  large  retinues  of  servants,  and  so  forth.  If  wealth 
did  not  flow  in  such  abundance  in  those  channels  it  would  tend  to  flow 
ill  the  direction  of  being  distributed  amongst  a  larger  number  of 
jiersons,  etc.” 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  all  his  tenacity  and  insight, 
Mr.  Balfour  failed  to  extort  an  answ^er  to  his  very  important 
question,  but  he  did  succeed  in  eliciting  a  very  naive  confession 
of  the  creed  of  ancient  orthodoxy,  that  where  the  Lord  sends 
mouths  he  also  sends  food. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  made  a  very  successful  attack  upon  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  the  interests  of  municipal  w^orkshops,  but  Mr.  Mann’s 
success  was  measured  by  the  non-co-operative  character  of 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  theory.  Mr.  Mitchell  admitted  at  once  that  town 
councils  are  in  certain  cases  conducting  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  with  advantage,  and  he  would  allow  them  to  annex  any 
other  types  of  industry  that  they  may  be  able  to  deal  wdth 
equally  satisfactorily.  As  Messrs.  Mann  and  Mitchell  are  aiming 
at  democratic  control,  which  they  both  hope  to  secure  thi’ough 
the  aimless  voting  of  a  huge  promiscuous  crowd,  Mr.  Mitchell 
can  have  no  excuse  for  declining  to  allow  the  absorption  of  his 
store  factories  by  the  State.  If  industry  can  be  controlled  by 
the  blind  voting  of  the  crowd  we  may  as  well  use  the  voting 
machinery  we  already  possess  in  the  shape  of  Parliaments  and 
councils.  There  is  this  further  analogy  between  the  two  methods. 
If  a  store  workshop  fails  to  be  profitable,  the  burden  will  fall  on 
the  ample  resources  of  the  Grocery  Department ;  and  in  the 
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same  way  any  losses  accruing  in  connection  with  national  or 
municipal  workshops  will  be  quietly  defrayed  out  of  taxes  or 
rates. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  attitude  of  those  workmen 
who  sincerely  believe  that  profit-sharing  holds  out  to  them  no 
advantage  whatever.  Men  have  often  been  known  to  declare 
that  they  would  rather  dispense  with  any  advantages,  however 
tangible,  than  permit  them  to  be  shared  by  the  employer ;  and 
this  insane  hostility  is  partially  countenanced  by  so  judicious 
an  economist  as  Mr.  L.  L.  Price.^  “There  may  be  cases,”  he 
observes,  “where  workmen  may  be  content  with  half  a  loaf 
rather  than  none,  and  disposed  to  allow  the  employer  to  share  in 
the  extraordinary  profits  which  their  increase  of  care  and  zeal  has 
produced.”  Is  it  not  a  little  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
employers  ought  to  join  in  new  arrangements  without  the 
slightest  expectation  of  deriving  solid  advantage  therefrom  ? 
Were  all  the  profit  above  a  certain  rate  allotted  to  the  workers 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assert  that  no  portion  of  this  surplus 
would  have  been  realized  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  employers  would  be  justified  in  supposing  that  they 
had  made  an  uncalled-for  sacrifice.  Supposing,  however,  that  a 
profit-sharing  scheme  gets  into  thorough  working  order,  it  may 
confidently  be  expected  that  its  high  moral  advantages  would 
induce  the  employers  to  sacrifice  the  entire  surplus  rather  than 
abandon  the  method.  If,  as  many  examples  have  shown,®  the 
result  of  profit-sharing  is  to  lubricate  the  peraonal  relations  of 
business,  to  create  confidence  instead  of  hostility,  to  render 
labour  and  capital  truly  co-operant  towards  a  common  end,  most 
employers  of  labour  would  pronounce  it  to  be  worth  any 
sacrifice. 

“  All  enmity,  jealousy,  opposition  and  secrecy  are  wholly  and  in  all 
circumstances  destructive  in  their  nature — not  productive  ;  and  all 
kindness,  fellowship,  and  communicativeness  are  invariably  productive 
in  their  operation — not  destructive.”* 

'  Economic  Journal,  September,  1892,  p.  461. 

*  See  Mr.  Lowry  Whittle’s  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  1891.  C  6267* 
Price  ^^d. 

*  Hiiskin,  Political  Economy  of  Art. 
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The  economic  basis  of  profit-sharing  is  that  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  waste  at  present  caused  by  the  want  of  confidence  and 
harmony  between  employers  and  employed.  To  say  that  the 
whole  saving  should  be  given  to  the  workers  because  due  to 
their  exertions  is  a  misuse  of  language.  No  great  “  exertion  ” 
is  needed  for  avoiding  waste  of  material,  for  observing  and 
checking  any  accidental  circumstances  threatening  injury  to  the 
business,  for  a  careful  and  intelligent  use  of  machinery,  for 
mentioning  at  the  proper  time  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  a  foreman  —  in  a  word,  for  maintaining  a  vigilant  and 
thoughtful  frame  of  mind  instead  of  working  mechanically  and 
perfunctorily.  If  a  business  is  so  simple  that  such  precautions 
are  out  of  the  question,  and  the  only  possible  improvement  is 
a  more  rapid  output,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  piece-wage 
will  be  more  suitable  than  profit-sharing. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  pretend  that  the  friends  of  profit- 
sharing  can  at  present  claim  any  advantage  over  the  adherents 
of  brute  force.  The  joy  of  battle  is  more  attractive  to  many, 
even  in  industry,  than  a  profitable  peace.  There  is  great 
fascination  in  the  power  of  stopping  an  important  industry,  in 
negotiating  treaties,  and  levying  contributions.  It  is  a  step 
higher  to  be  able  to  dictate  terms  as  a  conqueror  to  public 
representative  bodies.  The  mild  glory  of  organizing  friendly 
relations  in  time  to  avert  .strife  is  sadly  insignificant.  Surely 
we  have  fallen  far  below  the  level  of  the  Chartists  whom 
Kingsley  rebuked  !  They  sincerely  believed  that  the  legislation 
they  demanded  would  indirectly  make  men  better,  and  Kingsley 
warned  them  that  they  might  be  disappointed.  To-day  legisla¬ 
tion  is  asked  simply  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  into 
people’s  pockets.  We  have  done  with  anything  so  visionary  as 
the  making  of  better  men. 


W.  E.  Snell. 


THE  ALCOHOL  MONOPOLY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


rpHE  drink  question,  the  problem  how  to  fix  the  relations  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  and  the  drink  traffic,  is 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  and  the  hardest  question  of  im¬ 
mediate  practical  politics.  To  fix  these  relations  satisfactorily 
two  principles  must  be  observed — the  personal  liberty  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  individual  must  be  maintained,  or,  at  least,  not 
seriously  attacked ;  and  the  temptations  to,  and  facilities  for, 
intemperance  must  be  reduced.  It  is  because  the  average 
Englishman,  though  not  intemperate,  likes  his  glass,  and  thinks 
that  any  change  in  the  law  will  mean  inconvenience  for  himself 
and  the  satisfaction  only  of  a  small  number  of  extremists,  that 
politicians  have  been  afraid  to  touch  this  burning  question. 

Yet  something  must  be  attempted,  and  indeed  a  Local  Control 
Bill  is  now  before  Parliament.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  not  only  Norway  and  Sweden  have  passed  laws  with  the 
aim  of  restricting  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  which  have  com¬ 
mended  themselves  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  that 
Switzerland  has  in  its  alcohol  monopoly  made  at  once  a  tem¬ 
perance  reform  and  an  economic  experiment,  and  with  almost 
universal  popular  recognition  that  the  monopoly  is  a  success. 
The  history  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  that 
monopoly  in  1887  are  complicated  and  peculiar.  It  will  be 
enough  here  to  say  that  the  chief  circumstance  which  was  a 
growing  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss  nation  was  that 
spirits  were  so  cheap  that  the  working-class  preferred  spirits  to 
beer  and  wine,  and  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  was  con¬ 
tinually  increasing.  Unfortunately,  these  conditions  exist  in 
our  country  to-day ;  spirits  are  cheap,  and  the  consumption  of 
them  is  increasing.  This  evil  in  Switzerland  had  been  of  long 
standing,  and  the  necessity  of  legislation  had  become  impera¬ 
tive.  Ideas  in  Switzerland,  the  most  democratic  country  in 
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Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world,  grow  quickly ;  but  legislation  is 
slow  and  cautious  :  and  an  agitation  in  the  direction  of  making 
spirits  dearer  and  less  accessible  to  the  working-class  was  set  on 
foot  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Any  one  interested  in  the  dietetic, 
economic,  or  agricultural  (luestions  bound  up  with  the  use  of 
spirituous  drinks  should  read  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  J. 
Schild,  Die  Branntweinfrage  (Bern,  1864).  From  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  work  until  the  passing  of  the  Alcohol  Monopoly 
law  in  1885,  it  became  ever  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
6rst  step  must  be  the  making  spirits  harder  to  buy,  and  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  either  by  the  duty  being  rai.sed  on 
imported  spirits  along  with  the  taxation  of  inland  distillers,  or 
by  a  Government  monopoly.  The  former  means  would  not 
have  attained  the  end  so  easily,  because  it  would  have  interfered 
with  the  taxation  of  the  separate  Swiss  cantons,  and  would  have 
given  no  compensation  for  so  doing.  The  alcohol  monopoly 
could  accomplish  this ;  it  was  both  philanthropic  in  its  aims  and 
financially  advantageous.  It  was  becau.se  it  appealed  to  the 
social  and  economic  instincts  of  the  people  that  the  idea  made 
such  rapid  progress  and  achieved  such  sudden  succe.ss.  It  is, 
alas !  a  fact,  of  which  the  cynics  may  make  what  they  please, 
that  a  moral  reform  becomes  a  political  possibility  when  it  can 
be  regarded  as  likely  to  become  a  financial  success  as  well. 

This  agitation  in  favour  of  a  large  measure  of  national  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  trade  of  spirituous  drinks  obtained  its  great 
decisive  victory  when,  by  the  peculiar  Swiss  constitutional 
measure  known  as  the  Referendum,  the  votes  of  all  Swiss 
citizens  were  taken  on  the  question,  whether  the  Constitution  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  should  be  so  altered  as  to  embrace  the 
power  to  create  a  Government  monopoly  of  the  wholesale  trade 
in  distilled  alcohol.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1885 ;  and  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  with  power  to  create 
the  alcohol  monopoly  was  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  numbers  of  votes  cast  were — 

For  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  alcohol  monopoly  230,250 

Against  ,,  „  „  „  ,,  „  157,463 

Majority  ..  72,787 
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But  a  revision  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  must  not  only  be 
submitted  through  the  referendum  to  the  people,  and  adopted 
by  them ;  it  must  also  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  separate 
cantons  which  form  the  Confederation.  This  condition  was  in 
this  case  also  fulfilled,  since  seventeen  cantons  (of  which  four 
were  half-cantons)  voted  for  the  revision,  and  only  eight  (of 
which  two  were  half-cantons)  voted  against  it.  This  was  a 
command  sufficiently  decisive  to  the  central  Government  to 
formulate  a  law  embodying  the  principle  of  a  State  monopoly 
for  the  wholesale  trade  in  alcohol.  The  drafting  and  passing  of 
the  law  was  a  long  process,  for  the  modifications  which  were 
suggested  and  discussed,  rejected  and  accepted,  were  numerous. 
But  they  need  not  be  recounted  here;^  they  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Council 
and  the  Federal  Assembly  fully  recognized  that  the  will  of  the 
people  must  be  carried  out.  No  factious  opposition  or  obstruc¬ 
tion  was  raised  to  hinder  the  will  of  the  people  becoming  law. 

The  Federal  law,  in  its  final  and  approved  form,  was  passed 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1886.  It  was  at  once  followed  by  an 
iigitation,  chiefly  led  and  fed  by  the  larger  distillers,  to  have  the 
law  subjected  to  the  popular  referendum.  The  opponents  of 
the  State  monopoly  had  this  advantage — they  had  before  them 
the  actual  measure,  which  they  could  pick  to  pieces  and  criticize 
as  unjust  and  unworkable.  But,  before  it  was  possible  to  submit 
the  law  to  the  referendum,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  58,000  citizens  to  the  demand  that  the  law  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  a  few  weeks  the  necessary 
number  of  signatures  was  obtained.  From  the  canton  of  Berne 
came  18,090  signatures :  in  Berne  there  were  no  less  than  592 
distilleries,  which  produced  in  the  year  1885  no  less  than  24,839 
hectolitres  of  spirits.  These  distilleries  were  mostly  scattered 
over  the  rural  districts,  being  connected  with  farms,  on  which 
the  refuse  {Schlempe)  of  the  com  or  potatoes,  from  which  the 
alcohol  was  distilled,  was  used  to  feed  the  cattle.  From  the 

*  They  may  be  read  in  the  Zeittchrift  fur  SchtKuerisehe  Statutik,  for  1888, 
p.  28  rt'. ;  for  1887,  p.  152 ;  and  for  1888,  p.  333  f.  ;  or  in  the  otiicial  organ  of  the 
Republic,  FeuUle  OfficUlU  F^d^rale  (BundesUatt)  for  1885  and  1886. 
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canton  of  Freiburg  were  obtained  12,132  signatures:  but  Frei¬ 
burg  is  Catholic  in  religion,  and  of  course  reactionary  in  all  its 
political  views ;  and  in  Freiburg  there  were  89  distilleries  pro¬ 
ducing  4496  hectolitres.  From  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  came 
5084  signatures,  while  from  the  canton  of  Geneva  came  4480 
signatures.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  such  opposition  was 
raised  against  the  law  in  Neufchatel,  but  in  Geneva  it  was 
naturally  due  to  the  fact  that  Geneva’s  consumption  of  spirits 
was  extremely  high,  and  its  local  taxation  was  principally 
raised  from  the  trade  in  spirits,  and  it  objected  to  losing  the 
administration  and  revenue  of  this  trade.  The  requisite  signa¬ 
tures  demanding  the  referendum  having  been  obtained,  the 
citizens  of  Switzerland  voted  for  the  second  time  on  the  question 
of  the  Alcohol  Monopoly  on  the  15th  of  May,  1887.  The  majority 
in  favour  of  the  law  was  far  larger  than  when  the  question  was 
previously  submitted  to  the  referendum :  there  voted — 

For  the  law  establishing  the  alcohol  monopoly  267,12*2 

Against  „  „  „  „  138,496 

Majority  ..  1*28,6*26 

This  vote  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
it  more  closely.  Of  the  seven  cantons  and  one  double  canton 
which  voted  against  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  1885, 
only  three  cantons  and  one  half-canton  now  showed  a  majority 
against  the  law.  Ev*en  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  which  there 
had  been  a  majority  of  13,000  against  the  revision,  there  was 
now  a  majority  of  2,000  in  favour  of  the  law  :  in  Zurich,  which 
can  claim  to  be  the  best  educated  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
commerce  and  international  relations  the  most  important  of  all 
the  cantons,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  law  was  over  42,000 ; 
even  in  Geneva,  the  majox*ity  of  votes  against  the  monopoly  was 
considerably  reduced.  This  appeal  to  the  people,  though  really 
the  result  of  an  agitation  of  a  few  discontented  distillers,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  most  fortunate  event :  it  showed 
that  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  had  gained 
immensely  in  strength ;  it  showed  the  Government  that  they  had 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  behind  them,  when  they  undertook 
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the  difficult  task  of  acquiring  the  distilleries  and  organizing  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  spirits;  and  finally  it  showed  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  that  they  were  hopelessly  beaten,  and 
that  their  wisest  and  best  course  was  to  acquiesce. 

The  law,  which  was  accepted  by  the  referendum  of  May  15, 

1887,  was  put  in  force  by  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council 
passed  July  15, 1887.  From  the  20th  of  July,  1887,  all  impor¬ 
tations  of  spirits  from  abroad  and  all  distillation  of  spirits  in 
Switzerland  were  stopped.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1887,  the 
Cantonal  licences  to  sell  spirits  dropped  :  on  the  Ist  of  January, 

1888,  the  Federal  Government  actually  began  the  sale  of  spirits 
under  its  monopoly,  and  the  administration  of  the  alcohol  mono¬ 
poly  was  made  a  section  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  Customs. 

The  details  of  the  Alcohol  Law  are  in  many  ways  so  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  its  working  that  it  may  be  found  useful 
to  explain  it  by  giving  a  precis  of  its  articles  or  clauses.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated  at  once  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Swiss 
legislation  to  pass  laws  in  what  would  appear  to  an  English 
lawyer  very  incomplete  form :  much  is  left  to  the  Federal 
Council  whose  resolutions  with  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  complete  the  law,  and  fill  in  the  details  of 
legislation,  whereas  according  to  English  usage  the  original 
draft  must  set  forth  the  whole  extent  of  the  changes  proposed. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Law  concerning  Distilled  Spirits  of  the  23rd 
of  December,  1886,  consists  of  nineteen  articles,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Federation  is  charged  with  the  production  and  impor¬ 
tation  of  spirits,  with  -.seeing  that  spirits  used  as  beverages  are 
pure,  and  with  the  right  to  make  contracts  with  private  persons 
for  supplying  spirits. 

2.  One  fourth  part  of  the  required  amount  of  spirits  is  to  be 
produced  by  Swiss  distillers,  to  whom  ccmtracts  are  to.be  allotted 
to  produce  not  less  than  150  nor  more  than  1000  hectolitres: 

.raw  materials  of  Swiss  production  are  to  be  used  in  these 
distilleries,  and  the  management  of  them  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
in  connection  with  farmers’  associations. 
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3.  Special  softs  of  spirits  of  a  high-class  may  be  imported 
under  a  fixed  duty  of  80  francs  per  meterzentner,  etc. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  is  to  sell  spirits  for  ready  money 
only,  and  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  150  litres,  at  a  price  which 
may  not  be  less  than  120  francs  nor  more  than  150  francs  per 
hectolitre  of  absolute  alcohol. 

5.  When  products  are  exported,  which  have  been  manufactured 
by  means  of  alcohol,  the  manufacturer  may  be  reimbursed  by 
receiving  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  difierence  between  the  cost 
and  the  sale  price  of  that  alcohol ;  no  claim  in  respect  of  amounts 
under  20  litres  is  allowed. 

6.  Methylated  spirits  are  sold  at  cost  price  by  the  Government, 
in  amounts  of  not  less  than  150  litres. 

7.  Hawking  with  spirits  and  selling  spirits  in  distilleries  or 
in  plaees  where  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  ordinary  business  is 
forbidden. 

8.  There  is  a  definition  of  wholesale  and  retail  business  ; 
the  licensing  of  the  retail  spirit  business  is  delegated  to  the 
cantonal  authorities. 

9.  The  cantons  are  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  sale  of 
spirits. 

10.  The  relations  of  the  Federal  and  Cantonal  Governments 
are  defined :  the  cantons  are  to  assist  the  federal  authorities  in 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

11.  The  Federal  Government  is  to  receive  all  the  income  of 
sales,  taxes,  and  customs,  and,  after  charging  these  with  the  cost 
of  administration, — 

12.  It  is  to  hand  over  the  nett  income  to  the  Cantonal  Govern¬ 
ments,  dividing  it  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  population 
at  the  last  census.  (This  provision  will  not  come  fully  into  force 
till  1896.) 

13.  The  Cantonal  Governments  are  to  spend  10  per  cent,  of 
their  incomes  from  this  source  on  combating  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol ;  they  are  to  give  accounts  of  this  expenditure  to  the 
Federal  Assembly. 

14.  15.  For  offences  against  this  law,  fines  up  to  10,000  francs 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  may  be  imposed. 

VoL.  III. — No.  2.  p 
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16,  17,  When  fines  are  imposed,  one-third  of  the  fine  is  to  go 
to  the  informer,  one-third  to  the  canton,  and  one-third  to  the 
commune  in  which  the  offence  is  committed. 

18.  Compensation  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  were  distillers 
before  October  25,  1885,  in  respect  of  the  diminished  value  of 
the  buildings  and  plant  which  they  have  used  in  distilling,  but 
not  in  respect  of  any  profits  lost  to  them  by  the  passing  of  this 
law :  where  compensation  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  a  special 
valuation  commission  is  to  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  three 
members,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  of 
Justice,  one  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  one  by  the  canton ; 
from  this  commission’s  decision  an  appeal  (within  thirty  days) 
is  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

19.  Provisions  are  gi'anted  to  enable  the  Government  to  buy 
up  at  a  valuation  all  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distillers  and 
merchants. 

It  will  easily  be  observed  that  there  are  many  contingencies 
not  provided  for,  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  as  the  alcohol 
monopoly  was  being  carried  into  effect.  Such  points  are,  by  the 
constitutional  usage  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  left  to  be  dealt  with 
either  by  subsequent  legislation,  or  by  resolution  either  of  the 
Federal  Council  or  the  Federal  Assembly.  For  the  heads  of  the 
administrative  departments,  who  form  the  Federal  Council,  have 
a  far  larger  latitude  of  discretion,  without  previous  parliamen¬ 
tary  sanction,  than  is  allowed  to  the  British  ministry.  Thus  the 
chief  matter  not  covered  by  the  actual  legislation  of  the  23rd  of 
December,  1886,  the  indemnification  of  the  cantons  which  levied 
an  octroi  or  tax  upon  the  import  or  sale  of  spirits  has  been 
settled  by  subsequent  resolutions. 

Of  course,  a  law  of  such  wide-reaching  results,  which  affected 
so  many  interests,  could  not  be  carried  into  eflfect  without  some 
difficulty  and  friction.  But  on  the  whole  it  has  worked  with 
ease  and  success.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  connection 
with  the  compensation  given  to  the  distillers  (see  Art.  18).  By 
the  end  of  1888  claims  had  been  sent  in  from  1349  distilleries, 
and  the  amount  claimed  was  8,378,390  francs ;  of  these,  1064 
claims,  amounting  to  5,261,378  francs,  were  settled  by  a 
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compensation  of  2,673,599  francs  during  the  year,  and  only  285 
claims  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  In  1889,  there  were  sent  in  27 
fresh  claims,  making  1876  in  all:  105  claims  were  satished  during 
the  year  with  amounts  that  brought  the  gross  sum  paid  for  com¬ 
pensation  up  to  3,717,270  francs.  In  1890  there  were  13  more 
claims  satisfied  ;  some  had  been  withdrawn,  and  some  were  still 
pending,  being  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that,  at 
the  publication  of  the  last  report,  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
for  compensation  had  amounted,  with  the  costs  of  arbitration, 
etc.,  to  4,037,950  francs  (about  £160,000  sterling).  The  compen¬ 
sation,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  only  given  for  loss  to 
buildings  and  plant  through  these  being  rendered  useless,  and 
not  for  loss  of  business  or  of  profit,  was  arrived  at  thus  :  from 
the  original  cost  was  deducted  the  depreciation  due  to  wear  and 
tear,  etc. ;  this  gave  the  actual  value  when  the  business  was  not 
a  State  monopoly,  and  from  this  was  deducted  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  plant  when  incapable  of  being  used  as  distilleries  ; 
the  result  thus  reached  was  taken  as  the  amount  of  depreciation 
due  to  the  law’s  introduction.  The  claims,  however,  made  by 
the  distillers  were  eventually  satisfied  by  about  45  per  cent,  of 
what  they  asked. 

The  compensation  of  the  distillers  and  the  development  of  the 
monopoly  into  “  a  going  concern  ”  were  financed  by  means  of  a 
special  Alcohol  Loan,  with  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  amounting 
to  5,200,000  francs.  This  loan  is  to  be  entirely  repaid  by  the 
31st  of  December,  1898,  a  sum  of  520,000  francs  being  paid  off 
each  year  from  1889  to  1898  inclusive,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
monopoly. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  loss  which  the  distillers  and  the 
agricultural  interest  may  have  sustained  by  the  creation  of  the 
alcohol  monopoly  and  the'  compulsory  sale  of  the  distillers’  plant 
at  a  price  55  per  cent,  lower  than  what  they  asked,  is  to  be  set 
the  privilege  gained  under  Article  2  of  the  Alcohol  Law.  This 
clause  or  article  was  inserted  in  the  law  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  districts  which  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
distilleries  attached  to  the  farms.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol 
consumed  before  the  alcohol  monopoly  was  introduced  was  of 
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Swiss  production :  and  still  under  the  monopoly  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  pledged  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol  produced  by 
Swiss  distilleries  using  raw  materials  of  home  production.  To 
this  end  the  Government  enters  into  contracts  with  Swiss 
agriculturalists  or  agricultural  syndicates  for  the  supply  of  this 
alcohol.  The  object  in  view  is  to  give  Swiss  producers  a  certain 
definite  share  in  the  trade,  and  more  especially  to  allow  play  for 
the  agricultural  system  by  which  cattle  and  pigs  are  fed  or 
fattened  upon  the  so-called  Scfdempe,  i.e.  the  refuse  of  the 
potatoes  or  corn  from  w'hich  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled. 
That  this  privilege  of  the  distillers  with  whom  the  Government 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  one-fourth  of  its  alcohol  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
alcohol  thus  manufactured  from  Swiss  raw  materials  the 
price  paid  is  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  that  paid 
for  alcohol  of  foreign  manufacture.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  distillers  who  have  the  Government  contracts 
have  formed  a  strong  union,  which  has  almost  the  strength 
of  an  American  trust  or  “ring,”  and  partly  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  it  impossible  for  alcohol  to  be  distilled 
so  cheaply  in  Switzerland  as  elsewhere.  The  Swiss  are  a 
sensible  people,  and  their  legislation  and  administration  are  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing  modification  and  readjustment;  one  cannot 
therefore  suppose  that  this  protection  of  the  vested  interests  of 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
long.  Voices  are  already  raised  against  it. 

The  financial  results  of  the  alcohol  monopoly  are  remarkable. 
Considering  that  the  national  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head 
has  been  largely  reduced,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  large 
surpluses  have  crowned  this  policy  of  State  socialism.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


Year. 

Total  Income. 

Total  Expenditure. 

Net  Surplns. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1887-88 

12,323,622 

7,365,781 

4,957,841 

1889 

11,494,511 

6,245,457 

5,249,054 

1890 

14,386,516 

7,724,399 

6,662;il7 

1891 

14,473,039 

8,459,551 

6,013,488 
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In  considering  this  table  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
alcohol  administration  began  its  work  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1887,  and  the  first  report  and  accounts  were  for  the  eighteen 
months  previous  to  the  end  of  1888.  If  this  first  eighteen 
months  be  taken  as  the  first  year,  the  financial  results  may  be 
stated  thus :  in  four  years  the  total  surplus  has  been  22,882,500 
francs,  or  on  an  average,  the  annual  surplus  has  been  5,576,500 
francs,  or  £223,060  sterling. 

To  explain  fully  how  these  surpluses  have  been  dispensed  is 
not  necessary,  partly  because  it  is  a  matter  of  some  intricacy, 
partly  because  from  1888  until  1895  the  surplus  has  been,  and 
is  to  be,  divided  in  different  proportions  among  the  various 
cantons.  Beginning  from  1896  the  surplus  will  be  divided 
among  the  cantons  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that,  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  alcohol  monopoly, 
two  towns,  Geneva  and  Carouge,  levied  an  octroi,  and  several 
cantons  levied  a  duty  on  the  amount  of  alcohol  sold  within 
their  limits ;  these  towns  and  cantons  were  deprived  of  a  large 
source  of  their  local  taxation  by  the  monopoly,  and  for  the  first 
seven  years  they  receive  a  large  but  ever-decreasing  share  of  the 
surplus:  but  in  1896  and  thenceforward  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  will  share  alike,  the  share  of  each  being  reckoned 
at  a  uniform  rate  per  head  of  its  population  at  the  enumeration 
of  the  last  census.  To  take  a  concrete  illustration,  out  of  the 
surplus  for  1891  the  town  of  Geneva  receives  an  amount 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  6  fr.  46  cent,  for  every  head  of  its 
population,  while  nineteen  cantons  receive  only  1  fr.  82  cent, 
for  every  head  of  their  population :  this  proportion  will  be 
reduced  each  year,  till  in  1896  Geneva  and  all  the  cantons  will 
receive  an  amount  calculated  on  the  same  basis  for  all  of  them, 
viz.  on  their  populations  at  the  last  census.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  surplus  of  the  Federal  monopoly  is  not  in  any  sense 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  has  to  be 
handed  over  by  it  to  the  Cantonal  Governments  for  the  latter  to 
spend.  This  is  just  that  point  in  which  most  serious  politicians, 
and  many  warm  supporters  of  the  monopoly,  feel  that  it  is  most 
open  to  objection  and  least  worthy  of  imitation ;  the  Federal 
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Government  has  all  the  odium  and  trouble  attached  to  the 
administration  of  the  monopoly ;  the  local  Governments  of  the 
cantons  have  the  surplus  to  spend  without  even  the  trouble  of 
collecting  it.  Serious  financiers  have  all  condemned  the  system 
of  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation  which  the  late  Conservative 
Government,  under  Mr.  Goschen,  did  so  much  to  develops  ;  but 
this  system  of  Federal  taxation  being  divided  among  the 
federated  States  is  even  more  open  to  exception.  The  practical 
common  sense  of  the  Swiss  may,  however,  be  trusted  to  keep 
them  from  following  again  a  dangerous  precedent. 

There  is,  however,  one  check  which  the  Swiss  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  over  the  cantons  in  the  expenditure  of  their  shares  of 
the  surplus :  every  canton  is  obliged  to  spend  at  least  one-tenth 
part  of  its  share  in  some  way  calculated  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol.  As  this  tenth  (or  tithe,  as  it  is  called, 
Zehntel)  is  now  administered,  a  very  large  amount  of  latitude 
is  allowed  to  the  Cantonal  Governments  in  determining  what  is 
“  combating  alcoholism.”  The  following  table  will  show  at  a 
glance  how  the  cantons  spent  their  “  tithe  ”  of  the  surplus  for 
the  year  1891. 


1 

1 

Number  of 

Percentage  of 
the  “tenth  ■’ 

Nature  of  objects  on  which  the  **  tenth  ”  of  the 

pended  on 
theHe  objects. 

cantons  so 

tlcobol  moDopuly  surplus  is  speut. 

expending 
their  “tenths." 

spent  on  these 
objects. 

1  Francs. 

Cantons. 

Per  cent. 

1.  Institutes  for  cure  of  drunkards  .. 

1  23,278 

6 

4 

2.  Industrial  institutes  and  reformatories 

j  .‘>6,021 

9 

10 

3.  Lunatic  asylums  . 

85,357 

9 

15 

4.  Institutes  for  the  epileptic  or  deafl 
mutes  . / 

4,750 

3 

1 

5-  Care  of  the  sick,  hospitals,  etc. 

6,330 

3 

1 

6.  Care  of  children,  pmr,  half-witted,! 
deserted,  or  criminal  . .  . .  / 

170,144 

13 

30 

7.  Meals  for  school  children  and  “  holi-i 

I  8,419 

day  colonies  "  . / 

4 

2 

8.  Instruction  in  cookery  and  domestic! 

!  15,780 

6 

economy,  and  food  demts  . .  ..f 

9.  Support  of  poor  travellers  (?  casual! 
wards)  . / 

3 

17,950 

5 

3 

10.  Released  criminals  and  unemployed 

i  6,465 

2 

1 

1 1.  Temperance  societies . 

12.  Reaaing-rooms  and  good  literature 

1  800 

2 

•  •• 

1  3,875 

5 

I 

13.  Poor  relief  and  generally  “combat-! 
ing  alcoholism  . / 

44,649 

3 

8 

14.  A  teachers’  training  college  . .  . . 

18,565 

1 

3 

15.  Various  and  undefined  . .  . . 

103,034 

10 

18 
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It  will  be  at  once  understood  from  this  table  that  a  very  wide 
interpretation  is  allowed  to  the  cantons  in  deciding  what  is 
included  in  the  term  “  combating  alcoholism :  ”  this  compre¬ 
hensive  term  includes,  it  seems,  support  of  the  unemployed  (10), 
and  lectures  in  cookery  (8),  as  well  as  country  holidays  and  free 
meals  for  school  children  (7).  But  the  extreme  elasticity  of  this 
term  is  seen  best  in  the  case  of  the  canton  Valais  (14),  which 
was  actually  allowed  to  spend  the  whole  of  its  tenth  in  “  com¬ 
bating  alcoholism  ”  by  erecting  a  training  college  for  elementary 
teachers !  There  are,  it  is  said,  some  good  people  in  England 
who  believe  the  millennium  will  begin  when  every  one  is  a 
teetotaller :  a  similar  sort  of  idea  seems  to  underlie  the  Swiss 
notion  of  the  evils  of  drink.  No  wonder  that  the  Federal 
Council  has  issued  the  report  of  a  special  commission  giving 
more  clear  and  exact  instructions  how  the  “  alcohol  tithe  ”  should 
be  expended ! 

The  political  and  financial  interests  of  this  law  are,  as  may  be 
imagined,  most  closely  connected  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  creating  the  alcohol  monopoly  was  passed  with  two 
rather  inconsistent  objects,  to  lessen  the  national  consumption 
of  alcohol  and  to  afford  a  new  support  to  the  cantonal  finances, 
it  has  been  successful  in  doing  both.  The  consumption  of 
alcohol  per  head  of  the  population  has  been  very  considerably 
reduced.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what 
the  national  consumption  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  was  before 
the  introduction  of  the  monopoly.  The  reason  for  this  is 
curious,  viz.  because  the  amount  of  alcohol  smuggled  out  of 
Switzerland  is  known  to  have  been  until  lately  extremely  large. 
The  frontier  of  Switzerland,  which  has  lakes  and  mountain 
passes  separating  it  from  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
is  especially  favourable  for  smuggling.  Particularly  on  the 
Italian  side  the  facilities  afforded  by  Lakes  Lugano  and  Maggiore 
and  the  temptations  created  by  the  extremely  high  Italian 
tariff  caused  smugglers  to  abound:  there  is  still  considerable 
contraband  traflSc  going  from  Switzerland  into  Italy,  but  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  very  little  spirits  are  smuggled  now  out 
of  Switzerland  either  into  Italy  or  into  any  other  country.  But 
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these  facts  make  any  estimate  of  the  average  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  Switzerland  during  the  years  previous  to  1888  very 
uncertain.  In  the  following  table  the  alternative  figures  for  the 
years  1882  and  1885  represent  the  highest  possible  consumption 
according  to  the  statistics  of  imports  and  home  production,  and 
the  lowest  possible  consumption  according  to  statistics  of  excise 
and  inland  revenue,  etc.  These  latter  statistics  are  admittedly 
only  approximate  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  revenue  regulations, 
etc.,  ditfered  so  widely  in  difierent  cantons.  The  following  table 
represents  the  estimated  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Switzerland  during  typical  years  of  the  last  decade. 


Tear. 

Consumption  of  spiritnons  drinks 
par  bead  of  population. 

1874 

About  7'30  litres.* 

1882 

Between  9'40  litres  and  6'50  litres. 

1885 

„  10-26  „  7-25  „ 

1888 

5*50  litres. 

1889 

5  70  „ 

1890 

6-27  „ 

1891 

.. 

6-32  „ 

These  figures  show  that  since  the  alcohol  monopoly  came  into 
force,  the  national  consumption  of  alcohol  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  This  fact  is  amply  confirmed  by  all  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  by  doctors,  keepers  of  public-houses,  police 
officials,  and  publicists.  In  1891  that  consumption  was  13 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1885,  even  taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  what  it  was  then,  and  25  per  cent,  less  than  it 
was  if  the  mean  estimate  be  taken.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
regre table  that  the  annual  consumption  has  risen  since  1888, 
the  first  full  year  of  the  monopoly,  and  in  1891  it  was  15  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  that  year.  Against  this  rise  in  the 
average  consumption  since  1888  must  be  set  two  facts,  which 
help  to  explain,  if  not  excuse,  it.  First,  years  in  which  the 
vintage  is  below  the  average  are  followed  by  years  in  which 
wine  is  dear  and  less  plentiful;  where  wine  fails  him,  the 
labourer  takes  more  spirits :  therefore  the  bad  vintages  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  among 

'  A  litre  is  1*76  pints,  i.e.  almost  exactly  a  pint  and  three-quarters. 
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the  vineyards,  help  to  explain  the  growth  in  the  consumption 
of  spirits.  Secondly,  when  the  monopoly  was  first  introduced, 
the  price  of  spirits  was  suddenly  raised ;  the  natural  result  was 
that  the  labourer  took  less,  because  his  money  bought  him  less 
than  before :  but  since  1887  wages  have  risen,  and  it  is  possible 
that  part  of  the  rise  has  gone  in  buying  more  spirits,  or  rather 
in  purchasing  the  like  amount  to  which  the  labourer  was 
already  accustomed  when  with  lower  wages  he  could  yet 
purchase  more  spirits.  A  fact  of  lesser  importance,  which  may 
possibly  account  for  a  little  of  this  rise,  is  that  the  “  stranger- 
industry  ”  {Fremden-industrie)  of  the  Swiss  is  always  growing, 
and  just  lately  has  especially  attracted  many  winter  visitors 
to  Switzerland;  it  is  a  question  whether  these  visitors,  who 
come  to  spend  money  and  live  freely,  may  not  sensibly  increase 
the  average  consumption  of  spirits. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
drinks  in  Switzerland  has  been  reduced  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  monopoly.  Nor  can  the  good  result  be 
merely  stated  by  this  calculation.  The  quality  of  the  spirits 
now  sold  is  much  better  than  it  was  before  the  monopoly,  less 
likely  to  injure  health  or  create  an  unnatural  desire  for  more 
spirituous  drink. 

Of  course  the  drink  problem  in  Switzerland  has  not  yet  been 
solved.  No  one  claims  that  the  monopoly  has  done,  or  ever 
will  do,  this.  Swiss  reformers  and  statesmen  are  quite  alive  to 
the  fact  that  far  too  much  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  are  consumed 
by  the  nation.  Temperance  societies  were  never  more  active 
than  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
difference  in  the  temper  of  the  Swiss  and  the  British  democ¬ 
racies,  that  while  the  latter  proposes  to  begin  by  giving  the 
locality  power  to  close  public-houses  and  generally  to  regulate 
the  retail  drink  traffic,  the  Swiss  have  begun  by  making  the 
nation  the  sole  wholesale  spirit  merchant,  and  practically  the 
manager  of  the  few  distilleries  which  continue  to  exist.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  more  evil  is  done  in  the  drinking-shops  than  in  the 
distilleries,  and  the  Swiss  have  hitherto  left  the  former  untouched 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  compelled  the  host  to  sell  a  better 
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quality  of  spirits,  and  to  ask  a  higher  price  of  his  customei’s.^ 
But  still  the  Swias  policy,  in  striking  at  the  capitalist  of  the 
trade,  has  also  struck  at  excessive  alcohol  drinking.  It  is  a 
question  whether  our  British  attempts  at  temperance  reform 
do  not  proceed  without  sufficiently  recognizing  that  any  legis¬ 
lative  interference  with  the  present  system  must  meet  the 
whole  force  of  the  capitalists’  opposition.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  begin  the  attack  by  uniting  the  democracy  against 
rich  distillers  and  brewers,  instead  of  first  attacking  the 
interests  of  the  less  powerful  and  naturally  democratic  members 
of  “  the  trade  ”  ? 

The  financial  and  administrative  success  of  the  alcohol 
monopoly  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  idea  of  the  Swiss 
Government  acquiring  further  monopolies.  This  question  is 
now  seriously  discussed  by  Swiss  politicians,  to  whom  the  idea 
is  neither  novel  nor  distasteful.  Of  course  the  Swiss  Post 
Office  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  in  a  larger  sense  than 
our  British  Post  Office  is,  since  it  owns  the  whole  telephone 
system  of  Switzerland,  with  ten  thousand  subscribers,  and  over 
six  million  conversations  annually,  and  it  owns  the  network 
of  diligences  which  carry  passengers  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
road  and  over  a  score  of  mountain  passes.  The  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  has  long  been  a  Government  monopoly.  The 
privilege  of  the  banks,  which  now  issue  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  criticism ;  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  bank-notes  should  be  a  Government 
monopoly.  In  1880  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  popular 
referendum,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  139,027  ;  only  a  year 
ago  it  was  again  submitted  to  the  referendum,  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  72,963.  The  subject  will  certainly  form  the  matter 
of  early  legislation.  A  step  has  already  been  made  towards 
the  State  ownership  of  the  Swiss  railways,  and  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  its  favour.  The  system  of  national  insurance 

'  In  some  cantons,  e.g.  Baselstadt,  the  licence  to  sell  drink  is  only  granted  under 
certain  conditions,  sanitary  and  general,  which  have  raised  the  tone  of  public- 
houses  and  have  reduced  drunkenness.  In  Basel,  also,  retail  sale  of  spirits  is  a 
cantonal  monopoly. 
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against  sickness  and  accident,  which  was  demanded  two  years 
ago  by  the  referendum,  and  a  majority  of  nearly  200,000,  and 
which  will  soon  be  in  working,  is  admittedly  the  beginning 
only  of  a  policy  by  which  the  State  will  undertake  more  and 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  citizen.  The  leaders  of  this  policy 
frankly  say  that  other  State  monopolies  must  follow  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  policy  of  State  beneficence.  The 
various  objects  which  have  been  seriously  suggested  as  the 
subject  of  fresh  monopolies  are  very  varied :  besides  bank-notes, 
railways,  and  insurance,  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  there 
are  proposals  in  the  air  for  State  monopolies  of  petroleum, 
water-power,  sugar,  condiments  (viz.  salt,  pepper,  etc.),  public 
advertisements  (the  French  annonces,  German  annoncen),  and, 
lastly,  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  already  a  State  monopoly  in  other 
countries,  e.g.  Austria  and  Italy;  and  it  is  easy  to  create  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  which,  like  tobacco,  cannot  be  produced 
without  every  one  in  the  district  seeing  it  grow.^  But  before  all 
these  monopolies  comes  one  which  is  at  the  present  time  one 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  before  the  Swiss  people,  viz. 
whether  or  not  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  matches 
shall  become  a  Government  monopoly,  as  it  has  already  been  lor 
some  years  in  France.  The  Swiss  Council  of  State  (or  Senate), 
the  more  conservative  of  the  two  Chambers,  has  already  passed 
a  law  for  creating  a  monopoly  of  matches;  and,  if  the 
Lower  Chamber  and  the  popular  vote  of  the  referendum  go  in 
its  favour,  this  will  be  another  Government  monopoly.  The 
reasons  in  favour  of  this  monopoly  are  almost  entirely  philan¬ 
thropic  :  it  would  not  bring  in  any  appreciable  income,  but  it 
would  enable  the  Government  to  stop  that  awful  disease  of  the 
match-maker  known  as  necrosis,  which  factory  inspection  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  do.  Whatever  is  the  outcome  of  this 
movement  for  a  monopoly,  it  is  remarkably  significant  of  the 
humane  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  Swiss  democracy,  that  its 
statesmen  wish  to  create  a  second  monopoly  out  of  an  industry 
which,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  a  danger  to  life  and  health, 

*  For  many  years  salt  has  been  a  monopoly  in  Switzerland,  not  of  the  Federation* 
but  of  the  separate  cantons. 
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and  do  not  seek  one  by  which  they  can  repeat  the  financial 
success  of  the  alcohol  monopoly. 

Switzerland  has  made  great  strides,  far  more  than  Germany 
and  England  combined,  in  the  direction  of  State  Socialism ;  she 
appears  to  be  likely  to  move  rapidly  still  further  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  remarkable,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  that 
the  greatest  step  which  the  Swiss  have  yet  taken  in  Socialism 
was  taken  to  cope  with  the  greatest  moral  evil  besetting  Europe 
to-day — the  evil  of  excessive  alcohol  drinking.  The  Swiss  nation 
has  shown,  what  all  Europe  should  be  glad  to  learn,  that  legis¬ 
lation  may  lessen  the  evils  of  drink  without  interfering  with 
individual  freedom ;  that  a  policy  of  State  Socialism  may  be 
one  of  higher  morality  and  of  economical  and  efficient  admini¬ 
stration,  and  that  moral  regeneration  and  progressive  statesman¬ 
ship  cannot  afford  to  part  company.  These  may  be  lessons 
taught  elsewhere,  and  taught  before;  but  they  are  lessons 
which  must  be  taught  afresh  to  every  generation.  A  new 
enforcement  of  these  truths  we  cannot  afford  to  forget. 

Joseph  King. 


THE  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 


A  WORKING  Church  will  make  it  her  chief  aim  to  face  the 
facts  of  the  secular  life  with  which  she  has  to  deal,  and  to 
measure  their  significance.  Without  pretending  exhaustively  to 
analyze  the  varied  influences  now  moulding  the  thought  and 
shaping  the  actions  of  men,  we  may  point  to  some  features  of 
present-day  life  and  speculation  which  seem  to  force  on  our 
attention  the  much-neglected  duty  of  studying  Christian  ethics. 

(1)  First  in  importance  stands  a  fact  which  Mr.  Lilly  discusses 
in  all  its  bearings  in  his  suggestive  book,  Right  and  Wrong, — 
the  fact  that  “  the  higher  thought  of  Europe  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
is  largely  given  over  to  materialism.”  ^  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  widespread  influence  and  popularity  of  the 
physical  philosophy  represented,  e.g.,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
In  England  and  America,  in  Japan  and  India,  Mr.  Spencer  is  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  thought ;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  his 
influence  will  be  more  widely  felt  as  he  continues  to  devote  his 
attention  more  specially  to  the  department  of  ethics. 

“  Materialism,”  or  “  naturalism,”  is  the  name  of  that  mode  of 
thought  which  represents  nature  as  a  system  in  itself  eternal  and 
complete,  a  system  in  which  there  is  nothing  which  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  development  of  the  laws,  forces,  possibilities,  and 
conditions  that  are  the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity.^  The 
advance  of  science  has  involved  “  the  extension  of  the  province 
of  what  we  call  matter  and  causation  ”  ®  to  the  sphere  of  moral 
sciences.  In  its  application  to  ethics  the  physical  method  has 
three  leading  characteristics  : — 

‘  Right  and  Wrong,  p.  21.  *  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  §  17. 

•  Huxley,  quoted  by  Lilly,  p.  10. 
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(i.)  It  restricts  knowledge  to  phenomena,  and  accordingly  re¬ 
gards  psychological  facts,  such  as  will  and  consciousness,  as 
merely  the  resultant  of  physical  states  and  conditions.* 

(ii.)  It  represents  morality  and  moral  law  as  an  ultimate  pro¬ 
duct  of  material  conditions.  Conscience,  for  example,  has  been 
thus  explained  in  a  memorable  passage  by  Mr.  Spencer : — 

“  Experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  during  all  past 
generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing  nervous  modifica¬ 
tions,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation,  have  become 
in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition,  certain  emotions  responding  to 
right  and  wrong  conduct  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
experience.” 

(iii.)  It  represents  good  and  evil  to  be  essentially  pleasure  and 
pain,  regarded  as  controlling  human  conduct. 

“Thus  there  arise  uniformities  of  approbation  and  disapprobation 
which  encourage  and,  so  to  speak,  consecrate  such  and  such  conduct  as 
tending  to  the  general  good.” 

In  the  result,  “  The  test  of  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  its 
pleasurable  tendency.”  ® 

With  this  theory,  so  far  as  it  claims  to  be  a  systematic  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life,  I  am  not  concerned.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
measure  the  practical  effect  of  such  modes  of  thought  in  the 
ordinary  spheres  of  human  action,  in  the  department  of  public 
policy,  of  literature  and  art,  of  social  progress  and  speculation. 
There  is  what  has  been  called  an  “  ethical  materialism  for  the 
million,”  the  real  tendency  of  which  has  hitherto  been  visible 
more  clearly  in  France  than  in  England.  Perhaps  we  have 
scarcely  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  facts  of  contemporary 
life  and  thought  in  France ;  we  may  there  study  in  a  somewhat 
developed  stage  some  practical  results  of  materialistic  theories. 
But  in  modern  Europe  generally  it  may  be  said  that  Christianity 
is  now  confronting  a  view  of  man  which  represents  him  as 
virtually  the  product  of  the  natural  forces  amid  which  he  moves 
like  a  machine,  determined  from  without,  not  from  within ;  for 

'  For  some  extreme  statements,  see  Vogt’s  words,  quoted  by  Bruce,  Apologetics^ 
p.  96. 

*  RiglU  and  Wrorig,  p.  46.  Cp.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  bk.  ii.,  c.  2. 
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it  is  practically  true  that  any  merely  physical  account  of  moral 
facts  and  beliefs  leads  inevitably  to  the  “  depersonalization  ” 
of  man. 

“  The  attempt,”  says  the  writer  I  have  already  quoted,  “  to  apply 
the  laws  of  natural  history  to  social  relations  issues  logically  in  the 
doctrine  of  complete  moral  irresponsibility.  What  rational  meaning 
can  the  words  ‘  right  and  wrong  ’  possess  if  the  human  mind  is  nothing 
but  a  bundle  of  sensations,  passively  received  and  mechanically 
modified  ?  ” 

One  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  tone  of  thought  here 
described,  viz.  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  idea  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  idea  of  personality,  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  discussion  and  treatment  of  crime,  and 
which  in  France  so  often  leads  to  a  ridiculous  travesty  of  justice. 
Certainly,  in  England,  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  when  the 
murderous  outbreaks  of  a  Ravachol  are  gravely  excused  as  being 
merely  “  excessive  acts ;  ”  but  even  in  England  the  tendency  in 
the  popular  mind  is  “  to  think  virtue,  duty,  justice,  and  injustice 
matters  of  convention,”  and  to  regard  the  criminal  as  the  product 
of  a  certain  environment,  or  even  as  the  victim  of  mechanical 
laws,  against  whom  society  is  bound  to  protect  itself,  but  whose 
acts  it  can  only  faintly  condemn.  There  is  a  truth  underlying 
this  attitude  of  mind  too  obvious  to  need  emphasis;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  in  its  unqualified  form  this  conception  of 
man  is  not  profoundly  anti-Christian  ? 

(2)  Next,  we  may  notice  the  false  method  which  is  so  largely 
prevalent  in  current  speculation  on  social  subjects — the  method 
which  assumes  that  State  agency  will  fulfil  the  function  of  moral 
character.  The  fundamental  idea  of  much  popular  socialism  is 
the  possibility  of  the  regeneration  of  society  by  external  agencies 
— what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  “  faith  in  mechanism.”  It  hopes  for 
an  advancement  of  man’s  condition  by  material  processes.  Thus 
a  popular  writer  assures  us  that — 

”  the  ethic  and  religion  of  modern  socialism  look  for  regeneration 
from  without,  from  material  conditions  and  a  higher  social  life.”* 


*  E.  Belfort  Bax,  The  Ethics  of  Socialism,  p.  19. 
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*  “The  nobler  life,”  he  says,  “will  result  from  generations  of  satisfied 

rather  than  repressed  animal  desires.”  ‘ 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  application  of  naturalistic 
theory  to  politics.  In  one  form  or  other  the  idea  so  frankly 
stated  here  underlies  much  of  the  popular  socialism.  The  real 
root  of  this  view  is  a  low  estimate  of  human  nature  and  its 
capacities ;  not  only  is  it  assumed  that  man  will  find  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  nature  in  material  well-being,  but  the  true  basis 
of  social  rights  is  ignored,  while  the  functions  of  government  are 
misconceived.  Rights  have  their  ground  in  personality,  which  is 
an  ethical  rather  than  a  physical  fact.  It  is  the  task  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  foster  and  protect  the  free  self-development  of  per¬ 
sonality,  and  to  insure  equally  to  all  the  possibility  of  it  by 
organizing,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  conditions  of  social  life.  The 
State  will  aim  at  providing  for  all  healthy  conditions  of  w'ork  ; 
opportunities  of  thrift,  of  self-culture,  of  recreation;  security, 
at  least  in  .some  degree,  of  maintenance ;  protection  from  the 
blighting  pressure  of  unrestricted  competition.  But  all  these  are 
only  preliminary  conditions  of  worthy  human  existence  and 
self-development.  At  the  best,  “  satisfied  animal  desires  ”  can  be 
regarded  only  as  the  means  to  an  end,  as  a  condition  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  free  development  of  a  spiritual  being.  The 
oppressed  classes  ought  ever  to  be  the  special  object  of  the 
Church’s  concern ;  and  it  is  our  present  task  to  awaken  and 
organize  an  enlightened  moral  opinion  on  social  subjects,  but 
such  opinion  must  be  based  on  a  true  view  of  what  man  is.  Both 
his  duties  and  rights,  I  repeat,  have  their  root  in  the  fact  of  per¬ 
sonality,  and  personality  opens  to  him  a  prospect  and  career 
infinitely  higher  than  a  paradise  of  “satisfied  animal  desires.” 
Dr.  Mozley  somewhere  remarks  that — 

“  we  have  the  whole  idea  of  the  grandeur  de  I'homme  in  one  text, 
*  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  ’  ” 

So  far  as  socialism  protests  against  a  Laissez  faire  policy,  so  far 
as  it  insists  on  the  moral  bearings  of  economic  law,  so  far  as  it 
keeps  in  view  the  elevation  of  character,  and  the  removal  of 
'  E.  Belfort  Bax,  The  Ethict  of  Socialism,  p.  146. 
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obstacles  to  true  self-development,  we  shall  all  be  socialists.  As 
Mr.  Lilly  says,  “The  struggle  for  existence  is  the  universal  rule 
of  nature  ;  the  business  of  man  is  to  moralize  that  struggle.”  * 
He  is  not  to  amen*l  or  control  social  di.sorders  by  mechanical 
force,  but  by  the  intelligent  activity  of  character  and  will. 

(3)  There  is  a  third  consideration  which  presses  upon  us  the 
nece.ssity  of  studying  Christian  ethics,  I  mean  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  religion  in  England.  We  have  recovered  in  .some 
measure  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  Church ;  what  wonder  if  that 
great  vision  has  hitherto  guided  the  awakened  energies  of 
Churchmen  during  fifty  years  of  toil  and  progress  ?  The  revival 
of  worship,  the  recovery  of  forgotten  truths  and  neglected  gifts, 
have  brought  with  them  great  responsibilities  and  dangers.  For 
there  is  a  primary  aspect  of  the  Church’s  life  which  it  is  perilous 
to  overlook.  The  Church  is  not  only  the  home  of  worship  and 
the  organ  of  truth,  she  is,  above  all  things,  domus  disciplinse — 
the  school  of  character.  If  we  believe  that  we  have  recovered  or 
realized  a  priceless  heritage,  we  shall  insist  anew  on  the  one  end 
of  all  Divine  gifts — the  life  of  goodness.  The  real  object  of  all 
insistence  on  accurate  faith  and  reverent  worship  will  be  the 
cultivation  in  every  class  of  the  Christ-like  life.  The  Church  is 
the  school  of  holine.ss,  and,  conscious  of  her  true  function,  she 
faces  the  complex  conditions  of  English  life — the  national  sins  ; 
the  social  anomalies,  which  largely  have  their  origin  in  unre¬ 
buked  greed  and  selfishness ;  the  widespread  moral  apathy, 
intensified  by  the  spectacle  of  our  divisions  and  disputes ;  the 
conflicts  of  labour  and  capital;  the  atheistic  materialism  and 
indifference  of  large  sections  of  the  working  classes ;  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  submerged  ;  the  results,  in  short,  of  the  “  intem¬ 
perate  labour  ”  and  unrestricted  industrial  dev’elopment  of  a 
century.  The  Church  is  in  touch  with  her  age  only  in  so  far  as 
she  enters  practically  into  the  problems  confronting  her ;  in  so 
far  as  her  ministry  is  recognized  to  be  one  not  of  “  consolation  ” 
only,  but  of  beneficent  intervention  in  social  troubles. 

I  have  but  touched  an  immense  subject  at  one  or  two  points. 
Let  me  hasten  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

'  Right  and  Wrong,  p.  196. 
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The  conditions  of  our  time  point  us  to  a  more  attentive  study 
and  enforcement  of  Christian  truth  on  its  moral  side.  Thus,  as 
against  the  theory  which  traces  the  facts  of  moral  evolution  to 
hereditary  and  physical  environment — which  bases  moral  dis-  , 
Unctions  on  social  convention ;  which  resolves  conscience  into 
organized  experiences  of  utility,  and  obligation  into  a  stereotyped 
sensitiveness  to  the  pleasurable  tendency  of  certain  courses  of 
action — it  is  important  that  we  should  study  the  real  grounds 
of  our  belief  in  fundamental  moral  facts,  such  as  personality, 
freedom,  responsibility,  duty.  It  may  be  said  that  we  Christians 
fall  back  on  intuitionalism,  and  meet  scientific  theory  by  tran¬ 
scendental  statements.  Let  us  study  the  true  ground  of  our 
statements.  If  the  Christian  theory  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
naturalism  in  its  acceptance  of  moral  intuition  as  a  trustworthy 
basis,  we  may  observe  that  it  finds  its  verification  in  living 
experience.  Against  the  specious  theory  that  conscience  means 
an  organized  and  derived  sense  of  utility,  a  Christian  moralist 
can  point  to  a  heritage  of  spiritual  experience,  witnessed  in  the 
continuous  life  of  a  universal  society.  The  “  transcendental  ” 
view  of  man’s  nature  and  capacities,  the  belief  in  the  reality  of 
Divine  powers  at  work  in  nature  and  humanity,  is  vindicated 
by  an  appeal  to  history  and  present  fact. 

Again,  in  view  of  erroneous  political  methods,  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  study  and  proclaim  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man. 
We  have  to  teach  that  economic  questions  involve  funda¬ 
mentally  problems  of  character ;  social  disorders  have  their  root 
in  moral  defects ;  it  is  the  true  excellence  of  government  not  to 
reconstruct  institutions,  but  to  develop  and  enrich  character. 
We  have  to  enforce  the  supreme  dignity  and  worth  of  perso¬ 
nality  ;  to  supersede  abstract  economic  theories  by  observation 
and  study  of  living  humanity.  All  transactions  between  man 
and  man  must  be  personal.  In  dealing  with  men  as  capitalists, 
labourers,  producers,  employers,  we  deal  with  moral  beings,  not 
with  machines  that  act  according  to  invariable  law.  We  deal, 
not  with  a  mob  of  competing  units,  but  with  persons  linked  to 
us  by  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  laying  us  under  fraternal  obli¬ 
gations.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  true 
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meaning  of  liberty ;  liberty  implies  as  its  necessary  correlative, 
law,  and  true  freedom  is  the  “  absolute  consummation  of  law.”  * 

Once  more,  having  regard  to  the  special  function  of  the 
Church  as  the  school  of  holiness,  our  task  is  twofold.  First,  we 
need  to  study  the  real  nature  and  conditions  of  Christian  good¬ 
ness,  and  the  content  of  the  Christian  moral  law,  not  only  in  its 
bearing  on  such  pressing  questions  as  Sunday  observance, 
marriage,  the  ethics  of  money  investment,  etc.,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  individual  life. 

There  is  danger  of  some  unreality  in  our  Christian  teaching 
if  in  proclaiming  Christ’s  example  and  atoning  work  we  neglect 
to  insist  on  His  present  work  as  Re-creator  and  King.  In  days 
when  the  different  stimuli  to  passion — increasing  luxury,  corrupt 
literature,  a  lowered  tone  in  legislation,  and  the  like — are  so 
many  and  so  formidable,  men  are  apt  to  disbelieve  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  goodness.*  Preachers  are  charged  with  pressing  upon 
them  an  ideal  standard  with  the  hollowness  of  those  who  have 
no  belief  in  its  practical  possibility.  Are  we  not,  indeed,  apt 
to  forget  the  actual  end  for  which  the  Church  exists — the  re¬ 
creation  in  men  of  God’s  image  ?  There  would  be  a  new  hopeful¬ 
ness  in  our  work  and  teaching  if  we  devoted  more  thought  to 
the  whole  subject  of  re-creation  through  Divine  grace,  if  we 
realized  more  completely  the  purpose  and  power  of  corporate 
Church  life  and  its  function  in  the  edification  of  character. 
The  best  antidote  to  the  moral  depression  which  we  so  often  meet 
with  is  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  chosen  channel  of 
Divine  life,  and  the  great  instrument  of  spiritual  renewal.  We 
have  to  show  men  how  true  it  is  that  religion  is  the  most 
practical  of  all  subjects,  because  it  meets  their  deepest  personal 
needs,  and  sympathizes  with  their  widest  social  aspirations. 

Finally,  the  attentive  study  of  the  Christian  moral  law  will 
quicken  and  guide  our  activity  in  “  doing  good.”  In  a  striking 
passage  of  Ecce  Homo,  the  writer  dwells  upon  the  width  of 
meaning  which  in  our  complex  modem  life  must  attach  to  the 
simple  phrase,  "  doing  good.”  He  says — 

*  Westcott,  Hebrews,  p.  218. 

*  Mr.  Bax  says,  “  The  idea  of  a  ‘  holy  ’  working  man  is  even  grotesque  ■*  (Ethics 
of  Socialism,  p.  17  ;  cp.  Bruce,  Apologetics,  p.  113  foil.). 
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“  The  particular  modes  of  philanthropy  which  Christ  prescribed  to 
His  followers  .  .  .  were  suggested  by  the  special  conditions  of  that 
age.  The  same  spirit  of  love  which  dictated  them,  working  in  this 
age  upon  the  same  problems,  would  find  them  utterly  insufficient.  Ko 
man  who  loves  his  kind  ean  in  these  days  rest  content  with  waiting 
as  a  servant  upon  human  misery,  when  it  is  in  so  many  cases  possible 
to  anticipate  and  avert  it.  .  .  .  It  is  now  clear  that  a  large  part  of 
human  suiferiug  is  preventible  by  improved  social  arrangements. 
Charity  will  now,  if  it  be  genuine,  fix  upon  this  enterprise  as  greater, 
more  widely  and  permanently  beneficial,  and,  therefore,  more  Christian 
than  the  other.  .  .  .  When  the  starving  man  has  Inen  relieved,  modern 
charity  inquires  whether  any  fault  in  the  social  system  deprived  him 
of  his  share  of  nature's  bounty,  any  unjust  advantage  taken  by  the 
strong  over  the  weak,  any  rudeness  or  want  of  culture  in  himself 
wrecking  his  virtue  and  his  power  of  thrift.”* 

This  passage  strikes  a  useful  key-note.  The  Church  of  a 
Christian  country  is  commissioned  to  bear  a  steady,  unfailing 
witness  to  the  real  presence  in  the  world  of  an  invincible  and 
righteous  will,  striving  against  its  evils,  and  working  for  its 
perfection.  If  the  Church  is  to  bend  her  energies  in  the 
direction  where  need  is  greatest,  and  opportunity  widest,  she 
will  need  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  her 
real  principles  and  wisdom  to  fruitfully  apply  them.  To  study 
the  moral  principles  of  Christianity  and  their  relation  to  present 
problems,  is  thus  necessary  for  all  who  would  take  part  in  the 
philanthropic  work  of  the  English  Church.  And  the  true  basis 
of  our  philanthropy,  that  which  will  keep  it  true  in  aim  and 
pure  in  motive,  will  surely  be  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
real  worth  of  those  beings  whose  lot  we  are  trying  to  improve. 

;  We  do  not  want  merely  to  alleviate  misery  ;  we  desire,  by  the 

removal  of  offences  and  hindrances,  to  promote  in  individual 
(  men  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this,  says  an  ancient  writer,  is 

i  the  kingdom  of  God  :  “  Hoc  est  regnurn  Dei,  quando  in  omnibus 

|:  hoininibus  Deus  vivit,  Deus  agit,  Deus  regnat.” 

J  The  aVx)ve  was  read  as  a  paper  at  the  Church  Congress,  and  is 

printed  nearly  in  its  original  form.  In  what  follows  I  desire 
,  to  pursue  the  same  general  line  of  thought,  and  to  illustrate 

'  Ecce  Hoino,  chap.  xvii. 
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some  of  the  principles  that  should  guide  our  efforts  to  take 
practical  part  in  the  social  movements  of  the  time. 

1.  Generally  speaking,  we  should  prefer  the  method  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  associative  effort  to  the  policy  of  invoking  State  aid. 

Our  experience  in  England  during  the  recent  struggles  for  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  been  distinctly  encour¬ 
aging,  though  the  results  are  as  yet  somewhat  slender.  In  foreign 
countries  much  force  has  been  wastefully  expended  in  agitation, 
and  in  efforts  to  induce  the  State  to  act.  Continental  workmen, 
we  are  told — 

“  think  our  mctho  Is  slow  and  ineffectual  ;  they  never  seem  to  realize 
the  fact  that,  if  slow  or  ineffectual,  we  move,  and  we  move  forward, 
whereas  they  move  in  a  circle,  that  is  if  they  move  at  all, — which,  in 
so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  is  doubtful.”* 

When  we  consider  what  has  been  achieved  in  England  by  steady 
and  persistent  application  to.  the  conditions  of  labour  of  the 
system  of  combined  and  associative  effort,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  fact  that  revolutionary  socialism  has  attracted  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  on  the  part  of  English  working  men. 
They  have  learned  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  century  that 
the  surest  force  in  social  phenomena  is  the  action  of  fair  com¬ 
bination,  and  of  an  organized  demand  for  reasonable  rights. 
Hitherto  labour  has  its  victories  by  a  method  which,  though 
tardy  and  subject  to  distressing  delays,  is  yet  on  the  whole  the 
mo.st  effective — viz.  by  giving  preference  to  voluntary  effort  over 
State  interference,  a  preference  surely  dictated  by  a  .sound 
instinct  that  industrial  conditions  have  a  moral  basis,  a  moral 
aspect,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  dependence  on  moral  forces, 
such  as  will  and  energy  of  character. 

Much  may  be  hoped,  in  fact,  from  any  cla.ss  which  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  salutary  effects  of  the  “  self-help  ”  principle. 
Observers  tell  us  that  the  educational  value  of  trade-unions 
lies  in  this  very  point.  In  the  process  of  discussion,  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  fair  terms  for  their  labour,  men  learn  to 
take  account  of  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  different  trades,  and  in  human  affairs 
*  Howell,  Conflicts  of  Labour  and  Cujntal,  2nd  ed.,  p.  276. 
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generally.  They  learn  self-reliance  ;  their  sense  of  responsibility 
is  deepened.  But  beyond  this  they  acquire  an  enlarged  sense 
of  proportion,  a  certain  width  of  view  and  expansion  of 
sympathy,  which  perhaps  would  be  secured  by  no  other  means. 
All  such  education  of  character  is  a  permanent  social  force  worth 
much  more  than  the  immediate  object  to  be  gained  in  each 
particular  struggle,  whether  it  be  a  present  rise  of  wages,  or  a 
shortening  of  hours;  and  this  valuable  result  of  combination 
would  be  sacrificed  if  working  hours  or  the  rate  of  wages  were 
fixed  by  legislative  enactment,  if  State  control  were  to  override 
the  independent  activity  of  human  will. 

There  is  one  question  of  most  pressing  importance,  as  to 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  is  as  yet  little  interest  displayed 
by  the  working  classes  themselves — the  question  of  the  housing 
of  the  poor.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  Mr.  Robins 
jx)inted  out  how  practically  inoperative  are  permissive  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

“  It  may  be  said,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  nothing  Parliament 
has  yet  done  has  had  any  decisively  practical  result  whatever  for  good 
upon  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.”  * 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  seems  to  lie  in  two  circumstances  : 
first,  the  fact  that  the  classes  who  live  under  the  most  intolerable 
conditions  of  housing  are  practically  helpless.  “  They  are  so 
situated  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  help  themselves  with¬ 
out  some  legislative  protection.”  *  Secondly,  the  fact  that 
Parliament,  in  regard  to  this,  as  to  other  subjects,  shrinks  from 
measures  of  compulsion,  and  so,  as  Mr.  Robins  says,  “  enforces 
nothing.”  What,  then,  is  needed  ?  Surely  nothing  less  than  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  organized  societies  of  working  men  not  less 
determined,  patient,  and  persistent  than  any  by  which  the 
conditions  of  labour  have  been  hitherto  improved.  Something 
would  be  gained  if,  as  Mr.  Howell  suggests,*  the  unions  would 
utilize  some  portion  of  their  available  funds  in  providing 
better  homes  for  their  own  members.  The  standard  of  house 

’  Economic  RevUio,  July,  1892. 

*  Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  Collings,  M.P.,  appended  to  First  Report  of  Com¬ 
mission  on  Housing,  etc.  *  Conflicts,  etc.,  p.  493. 
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accommodation  would  thus  be  raised,  the  subject  yrould  be 
ventilated,  schemes  would  be  discussed,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
helplessly  poor  an  1  “submerged”  classes  might  attreict  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  well-to-do  working  clajis.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  entirely  misleading  to  suggest  that  nothing  has  been,  or 
is  being  done,  for  example,  in  London,  by  the  action  of  the 
County  Council.  But  such  action  is  perilously  slow  and  un¬ 
certain  ;  it  needs  to  be  backed  by  a  strong  public  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes  themselves.  There  is,  in  short,  no 
object  for  which  trade-unions  might  exert  themselves  more 
profitably  than  this. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  “  self-development,”  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  importance  of  rightly  using 
newly  acquired  liberties.  This  is  a  question  we  have  already 
had  to  face  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  at  each  extension  of 
the  franchise.  The  same  problem  meets  us  when  we  are  trying 
to  forecast  the  pru?tical  effect 'of  restrictions  on  labour.  To  put 
the  question  summarily — have  we  reason  to  think  that  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  likely  to  prove  at  once 
beneficial  to  the  classes  concerned  ? 

Our  English  method  appears  to  be  first  to  grant  liberties,  and 
next  to  educate  those  to  whom  they  have  been  extended  ;  there 
is  a  general  belief  that  there  is  an  element  of  education  in  the 
bare  fact  of  possessing  liberty,  and  we  are  probably  right.  We 
shall  not  therefore  be  accused  of  undue  pessimism,  or  want  of 
hopefulness  as  to  ultimate  results,  if  we  say  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  shortened  hours  is  likely  to  be  disappointing.  It  may 
be  there  will  be  more  drinking,  betting,  and  gambling :  more,  in 
short,  of  the  varied  misery  which  springs  from  idleness  and 
vacant  time  misused.  The  fact  is,  that  highly  specialized 
industry  tends  to  produce  a  peculiar  evil.  The  faculties  not 
actually  employed  in  mechanical  production  are  left  undeveloped. 
The  aesthetic  sense,  for  instance,  is  often  starved  for  want  of 
any  proper  nutriment.  The  only  pleasures  of  which  the  hum'an 
machine  is  capable,  when  the  mechanical  task  is  done,  are  of 
a  coarse  and  exciting  type.  Recreation  tends  to  become  the 
satisfaction  of  a  physical  need.  It  does  not  minister  to  the 
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development  of  personality.  The  leisure  of  our  toiling  classes 
is  too  often,  even  at  the  best,  a  space  of  aimless  and  dreary 
indolence.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  vast  total  amount  of 
philanthropic  work  carried  on  in  our  towns  and  villages  by  the 
Church,  and  by  other  agencies,  no  department  is  more  useful 
than  the  efiort  to  provide  sound  recreation  for  the  people. 

We  hear  much  that  is  very  disheartening  of  the  degradation 
even  of  healthy  pastimes  in  some  parts  of  England.  Football, 
for  example,  as  played  in  the  north  of  England,  is  rapidly 
degenerating  into  a  really  brutal  sport,  and  an  occasion  of 
unhealthy  and  pernicious  excitement.  Gambling,  it  is  said,  is 
the  curse  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has  special  attractions, 
it  would  seem,  even  for  women.  Of  the  prevalence  of  drunken¬ 
ness  it  is  needless  to  speak.  But  what  is  the  real  significance 
of  these  facts  ?  They  point  surely  to  the  true  direction  that 
social  effort  ought  to  take  at  the  present  time,  viz.  the  providing 
of  some  adequate  response  to  the  demand  for  amusement ;  and 
the  gradual  education  of  the  capacity  for  recreation  of  the  higher 
sort.  This  problem  is  faced  with  characteristic  directness  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  primary  charge  (1889)  : — 

“TLe  craving  for  eutcrtaiument,”  he  remarks,  “after  prolonged,  and 
in  these  regions  too  often  monotonous  labour,  is  hut  natural  and  inevit¬ 
able.  The  strained  muscles  demand  change,  and  the  wearied  attention 
agreeable  diversion.”  But,  he  continues,  “  Kemember  that  the  tastes 
of  the  majority  of  men  and  youths  are  not  intellectual.  They  will 
read  the  newspapers  and  illustrated  magazines,  but  as  a  rule  they  care 
more  for  amusement  than  study.” 

In  other  words,  operatives,  fresh  from  the  heat  and  din  of 
the  factory  or  workshop,  have  at  present  little  notion  how  to 
use  a  holiday.  And  it  would  seem  that  our  business  is,  first,  to 
supply  their  need ;  and  secondly,  to  teach  them  the  principles  of 
Christian  recreation.  Amusement  must  inevitably  forfeit  its 
proper  character  when  it  becomes  a  work,  a  desire  for  profit,  or 
when  it  excites  the  passions  instead  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
the  physical  and  mental  powers.^  It  is,  in  short,  a  question 
whether  the  enlargement  of  leisure  is  a  privilege  which  as  yet 

‘  Domer,  Syttem  o  f  Christian  Ethics,  p.  4G3  (Eng.  Trans.).  Cp.  a  chapter  on 
“  Leisure  ”  in  Jlr.  Wylie’s  Labour,  Leisure,  and  Luxury. 
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we  know  how  to  enjoy.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our 
present  task  is  to  “  moralize  the  struggle  for  existence  ”  in  all 
its  stages  and  effects.  Practical  Christianity  deals  with  human 
nature  as  a  whole.  To  the  Christian  Church  all  that  concerns 
man’s  material  surroundings  must  be  matter  of  vital  concern. 
Christians  are  sometimes  accused  of  treating  the  body  as  “a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of.”  *  They  are  warned  that  after  all — 

“  so  long  as  bodily  satisfactions  remain  a  desideratum  for  the  majority 
of  mankind,  the  majority  of  mankind  will  continue  to  regard  them  as 
the  one  end  of  life.”* 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  these  crude  statements,  which 
deserve  our  attention  so  far  as  they  represent  a  prevalent  mode 
of  thought  among  the  working  classes.  This  must  be  our 
excuse  for  giving  so  prominent  a  place  to  the  question  of 
recreation.  The  main  point  to  be  positiv’ely  insisted  on  is  that 
recreation  is  itself  a  department  of  moral  activity,  and  enlarged 
opportunities  for  it  involve  new  responsibilities  and  duties. 
The  whole  Christian  law  of  self-respect  suddenly  starts  into 
new  prominence ;  a  new  field  lies  open  for  the  fulfilment  of 
duty  to  each  part  of  the  personality — the  body,  the  mind,  the 
imagination,  the  affections,  the  faculty  of  taste.  Self-respect  is 
the  great  virtue  needful  for  a  people  such  as  ours ;  self-respect 
will  be  the  measure  of  duty  to  others.  When  men  have  learned 
what  is  best  to  be  loved,  most  eagerly  to  be  sought,  and  most 
jealously  prized,  they  will  have  a  standard  by  which  to  guide 
and  regulate  their  efforts  to  do  good. 

I  cannot  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  varied  spheres  in 
which  the  two  principles  above  mentioned  find  their  application. 
My  aim  has  been  not  to  discuss  schemes  or  methods,  but  to 
illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  practical  problems  should  be 
approached  by  Christians — a  spirit  of  zeal  for  man’s  highest 
good,  the  enrichment  and  development  of  his  highest  faculties  ; 
and  a  spirit  of  keen  and  unfeigned  interest  in  all  things,  social 
and  physical,  that  bear  upon  man’s  fulfilment  of  his  true 
function  and  destiny. 

R.  L.  Ottley. 

‘  See  Belfort  Bax,  Ethics  of  Socialism,  p.  138.  *  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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The  Bill  to  amend*  the  Building  Societies  Acts,  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  (Building  Societies  No. 
2  Bill),  though  a  step  decidedly  in  the  right  direction,  is  so  weak  that, 
unless  greatly  strengthened  hereafter,  it  will  go  but  a  small  way  in 
remedying  building-society  mischiefs.  Of  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  Economic  Review  for  January,  1893,  it  embodies  the  10th,  for 
fixing  a  limit  by  rule  for  the  issue  of  preferential  shares  (clause  1)  ;  the 
5th,  as  to  inspection  of  books  (clause  2)  ;  the  2ud,  as  to  the  form, 
contents,  and  date  of  annual  returns  (clause  3)  ;  the  6th,  as  to 
inspections  and  special  meetings  by  direction  of  the  Registrar  (clause  6)  ; 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  4th,  as  to  the  definition  of  offences  and  the 
responsibility  for  them  of  the  society  and  its  officers,  as  well  as  the 
recommendation  of  the  present  Chief  Registrar  for  the  application  of  the 
Acts  during  winding  up.  It  contains  no  provision  for  the  cancelling  or 
suspension  of  registry,  nor  for  enabling  the  Registrar  or  any  person 
authorized  by  him  to  take  proceedings  in  cases  of  fraud  or  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  money,  nor  for  securing  to  members  the  means  of  enforcing  a 
more  stringent  audit  of  accounts  ;  does  nothing  towards  checking  the 
abuses  in  the  taking  of  deposits,  nor  the  gambling  in  appropriations, 
nor  the  turning  of  building  societies  into  loan  companies  under  another 
name,  nor  for  facilitating  their  legal  transformation  into  companies.  It 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Asquith  that  it  should  be  referred  with  the  one 
to  be  presently  noticed  and  another  bill  on  the  same  subject  to  a  select 
committee,  from  which  it  ought  to  emerge  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

Another  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  building  societies,  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  may  be  taken  to  embody 
the  views  of  the  Opposition  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  of  good  augury  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  that  out  of  the  14  clauses  of  the  latter  bill 
five  are  substantially  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Asquith's  bill,  three 
nearly  so,  and  one  partly,  the  identical  ones  being  those  as  to  pre¬ 
ferential  shares,  inspection  of  books,  inspections  and  special  meetings, 
extent  of  repeal,  short  title  and  construction.  Where  the  agreement  is 
not  absolute,  the  advantage  lies  mainly  with  the  Opposition  bill :  thus 
clause  4  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  bill  agrees  substantially  with  clause  11  of 
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Mr.  Jackson’s,  but  the  latter  is  superior  in  enacting  a  higher  maximum 
penalty,  and  giving  power  to  sue  for  penalties  to  the  Registrar  or  any 
person  aggrieved  ;  and  clause  12  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  bill  is  again 
superior  to  clause  5  of  Mr.  Asquith’s,  in  giving  the  like  power  to  sue 
for  penalties  for  falsification  of  books.  So  clause  7  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
bill,  as  to  dissolution,  corresponds  to  sub-head  (1)  of  clause  10  of 
Mr.  Jackson’s,  but  the  latter  is  superior  in  requiring  (sub-head  2)  a 
final  account  and  balance-sheet  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar.  Again, 
Mr.  Jackson’s  bill  contains  a  very  desirable  clause  (0)  forbidding  the 
purchase  by  a  society  of  its  owu  appropriations.  The  other  provisions 
special  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  bill  are  those  requiring  rules  to  contain  tables 
showing  the  amount  of  principal  due  from  advanced  members  and  the 
amount  due  to  owners  of  subscriptions  and  paid-up  shares  (clause  2)  ; 
forbidding  mortgages  twelve  months  in  arrear  and  mortgages  in 
possession  to  be  included  in  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  borrowing 
power  (clause  4)  ;  forbidding  societies  to  advance  money  except  on 
first  mortgages  (clause  5)  ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  clause  as  to  the 
annual  return  (otherwise  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Asquith’s  clause  3) 
as  requires  certain  tabular  statements  to  be  inserted  in  the  return 
(clause  7).  This  clause  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  bill  is  however  defective  in 
allowing  the  return  to  be  still  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  society’s  own 
year,  instead  of  leaving  the  date  to  be  fixed,  as  in  Mr.  Asquith’s,  by 
the  Registrar.  Without  yet  reaching  all  the  mischiefs  of  the  present 
system,  a  judicious  fusion  of  the  two  bills  would  represent  a  more 
eflective  amendment  of  the  law  than  the  Home  Secretary’s  measure 
alone. 

The  proposal  has  been  mooted  that  a  Building  Societies  Inspection 
Committee  should  be  established,  similar  to  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks 
Inspection  Committee,  whose  first  report  has  lately  been  presented  to 
Parliament  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  But  the  two  cases  differ  wholly. 
Savings  Banks  are  in  fact  benevolent  institutions  of  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter,  gratuitously  administered  by  trustees  and  managers,  and  which  are 
recognized  and  endowed  with  certain  privileges  by  the  State,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  investing  all  their  funds  (except  in  the  case  of  certain 
“  special  investments,”  used  only  by  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
banks)  with  the  State  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  who  exercise  in  various  respects  a  certain  control  over 
them.  They  are  thus  completely  under  the  hand  of  the  State,  and  the 
creation  of  a  body  to  inspect  and  overhaul  them  is  perfectly  legitimate 
and  practicable  ;  whilst  there  is  in  existence  a  fund  known  as  the 
“  separate  surplus  fund,”  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  sueh  a  committee 
can  be  defrayed,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  without  burdening 
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the  banks,  and  have  been  so  defrayed  thus  far.  But  building  societies 
have  no  charitable  element  about  them  ;  they  are  founded  simply  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members ;  are  governed,  under  more  or 
less  control  from  the  members,  by  paid  directors  and  officers  ;  invest 
their  moneys  almost  exclusively  on  mortgage  of  land,  so  that  they 
escape  necessarily  all  direct  control  of  the  State :  and  have  no 
“  separate  surplus  fund,”  so  that  the  cost  of  any  inspection  committee 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  of  the  individual  societies*  funds 
— if  any.  There  is  thus  absolutely  no  parity  between  a  building 
society  and  a  savings  bank.  Whether  indeed  there  might  be  sufficient 
public  spirit  in  the  better  building  societies  to  set  up  and  maintain  at 
their  own  cost  a  sort  of  committee  of  discipline  for  the  better  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  in  the  class  at  large,  which  committee  might  be 
legally  and  officially  recognized  and  endowed  with  certain  functions  and 
privileges,  there  seems  to  be  at  present  no  means  of  judging. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 


The  Strike  in  the  Salt  Industry. — The  successful  arbitration 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  miners'  strike  was  followed  in  less 
than  a  year  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  another  Bishop — the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  by  whose  intervention  a  strike  of  watermen  and  salt-boilers 
at  Winsford,  in  Cheshire,  was  happily  terminated  at  the  beginning  of 
last  September.  This  strike,  though  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  the 
other,  was  none  the  less  important,  not  merely  because  of  the  violence 
shown,  but  because  it  threatened  to  paralyze  the  whole  salt  industry, 
which  is  the  main  support  of  that  thickly  populated  district  of  Clieshire, 
together  with  the  navigation  on  the  river  Weaver,  down  which  the 
salt  is  conveyed  to  Liverpool  for  embarcation.  The  strike  began  on 
August  17,  1892,  when  two  hundred  and  fifty  watermen  went  out  on 
strike,  and,  in  consequence,  threw  out  of  work  three  hundred  more  men 
engaged  in  the  salt  works.  The  cause  was  nominally  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  hours,  but  in  reality  (it  seems)  to  place  the  craftmen  on 
the  same  footing  as  factory  hands,  working  during  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  roots  of  the  strike  go  back  to 
the  recent  change  in  the  management  of  the  salt  industry,  by  which 
the  numerous  individual  proprietors  were  superseded  by  one  company, 
an  extensive  Salt  Union,  having  a  monopoly  of  all  the  works.  The 
difficulties  brought  forward  were  not  very  serious,  and  the  directors  of 
the  Salt  Union  very  soon  practically  accepted  the  projiosals  of  the  men, 
but  the  real  struggle  turned  upon  the  question  of  the  non-union  men. 
The  directors  had  obtained  a  l>ody  of  non-union  workers  at  Liverpool, 
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and  it  was  the  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  the  works  at  Winsford 
which  led  to  actual  riots  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  1st  and 
2nd,  on  which  latter  day  the  strikers  very  nearly  succeeded  in  capsizing 
a  steamer  which  carried  on  board  several  officials  concerned.  Winsford 
was  at  once  garrisoned  with  soldiers  ;  but  the  determination  of  the 
directors  to  bring  up  a  train  of  non-union  men  on  the  Monday,  if  per¬ 
severed  in,  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  further  rioting  and  even 
bloodshed. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
previously  volunteered  at  Northwich,  was  inde[)endently  sought  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Cooke,  a  solicitor  of  Winsford,  in  many  ways  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  struggle.  In  response  to  a  telegram  early  on  Monda)', 
September  5th,  the  Bishop  at  once  visited  Winsford,  and  spent  the 
morning  in  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  men,  the 
directors,  and  the  magistrates.  An  immediate  result  was  the  cancel¬ 
ling  of  the  order  for  the  train  from  Liverpool,  and  a  suggestion  was 
further  made  with  a  view  to  settle  the  position  of  the  non-union  men, 
which  was  the  sole  remaining  ground  of  dispute.  For  the  directors, 
having  given  a  promise  of  regular  work  to  these  men,  who  had  offered 
themselves  at  a  most  difficult  time,  absolutely  refused  to  recall  their 
pledges.  The  proposal  then  broached  was  that  they  should  be  bought 
out  by  the  men  on  strike.  This  proposal  was  the  same  afternoon  laid 
before  the  strikers  by  the  delegates  of  the  unions,  at  a  mass  meeting  at 
Davenham,  and  accepted  by  them.  The  Bishop,  who  had  meanwhile 
seen  some  of  the  directors  at  Northwich,  having  returned  to  Chester, 
in  the  evening  eleven  delegates  of  the  men  had  a  conference  with  the 
directors,  and  after  some  difficulty  about  the  terms  (the  delegates  at 
first  only  offering  to  pay  half  the  compensation),  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  non-unionists  should  be  bought  out  for  £500,  to  be  paid  by  the 
strikers’  union.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  was  whether  the  non¬ 
union  men  would  consent.  On  the  following  day,  at  the  Angel  Hotel, 
Liverpool,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Cooke  laid  the  offer 
of  compensation  before  their  representatives,  forty  in  number,  and  it 
was  immediately  accepted.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  T.  II.  Cooke,  his 
lordship  was  appointed  arbitrator  to  decide  on  the  apportionment  of 
the  money  among  the  different  claimants — a  difficult  task,  which  was, 
however,  satisfactorily  settled  after  a  conference  of  five  hours.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  strike,  and  work  on  the  river  was  resumed  the  next 
day,  September  7th,  at  eight  o’clock. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Alfred  Bullock,  secretary 
of  the  Winsford  Labour  Council,  the  Bishop  sent  the  following 
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“  Dear  Sir, 

“  May  1  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  Winsford  Labour  Council 
my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  recognition  of  what  I  was  enabled 
to  do  towards  the  settlement  of  the  recent  strike  troubles.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  high  privilege  to  have  been  permitted  to 
take  some  part  in  such  a  work.  No  one  sees  more  clearly  or  feels 
more  strongly  than  1  do  that  my  intervention  would  have  been  fruit¬ 
less  had  not  many  other  hands  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  of  trouble 
already  prepared  materials  for,  and  indeed  all  but  built,  the  bridge 
which  I  was  invited  just  to  complete.  It  is  my  duty  and  my  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  testify  to  the  skilfully  and  eagerly  constructive  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation  which  I  found  animating  the  representatives  of  employer  and 
employed,  of  the  magistracy,  the  police,  and  the  detachment  of  soldiers. 
The  consent  of  the  watermen  to  guarantee  the  sum  necessary  to  meet 
the  claims  of  the  non-union  men  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  directors 
deserves  cordial  recognition.  It  was  a  self-sacrificing  efibrt  to  avert 
the  impending  danger  of  renewed  conflict  involving  incalculable  loss  to 
all  concerned,  and  the  strong  probability  of  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life. 
It  should  be  mentioned  (and  Mr.  T.  H.  Cooke,  of  Winsford,  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  this)  that  the  ofler  was  met  in  a  right  spirit  by  the 
non-union  men  with  whom  we  were  empowered  to  negotiate.  To  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  future,  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  importance  of 
a  general  and  just  abstinence  on  both  sides  from  anything  that  can  be 
called  ‘crowing.*  Masters  and  men  are  alike,  I  am  convinced,  too 
chivalrous  and  too  sensible  to  indulge  in  pettinesses  of  this  sort. 
Again,  as  regards  trade  disputes,  prevention  is  surely  better  than  cure. 
Can  a  better  monument  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  recent  unhappily 
begun,  unhappily  continued,  but — thank  God — most  happily  ended 
struggle,  than  the  establishment,  by  the  united  wisdom  of  employers 
and  employed,  of  a  strong  board  of  arbitration  ?  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  have  been  already  proved  in  not  a  few  trades,  and  those  who 
have  the  best  right  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  are  advising  the  trades 
which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  system  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  have 
authority  for  stating  that  if  the  men  can  see  their  way  to  approach  the 
directors  of  the  Salt  Union  with  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  it  will  receive 
most  careful  consideration.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use  in  this  matter,  my  services  will  be  more  than  readily  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  those  who  may  be  good  enough  to  employ  them.  With 
renewed  thanks  to  yourself  and  the  body  you  represent, 

“  I  remain,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

.  “  F.  T.  Cestr.” 
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Profit-Shaking  AND  Co-operation.* — During  the  years  1890-91 
the  troubles  in  the  potting  trade  of  Staffordshire  approached  an  acute 
stage.  For  some  time  previously,  the  industry  had  been  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition.  The  working  men  were  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  the  strike  of  1880,  while  the  master  potters  were  again 
grumbling  over  insufficient  remuneration.  At  the  same  time.  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  showed  a  steady  extension  of  crockery  sales.  The 
operatives,  unable  to  reconcile  bad  business  with  increased  output, 
demanded  an  advance  of  wages  as  their  legitimate  due  to  cover  the 
decrease  sustained  ten  or  eleven  years  back  ;  but  the  masters,  in  reply, 
declared  that  the  improvement  was  only  apparent,  that  profits  scarcely 
amounted  to  three  per  cent.,  and,  so  far  from  agreeing  to  an  enhance¬ 
ment,  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  wages.  As  the  men  had  no  means  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  statement,  they  decided  that  goods  were  selling 
beneath  the  proper  cost  of  production,  and  offered,  by  fixing  a  minimum 
wage,  if  the  general  body  of  manufacturers  would  raise  prices,  to  prevent 
those  employers  who  underpaid  and  sweated  their  workpeople,  from 
having  any  workpeople  at  their  command.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  proposal 
to  use  trade-unionism  in  the  newer  sense,  and  had  the  masters  accepted 
the  proposition,  a  potters'  union  embracing  labour  and  capital  must 
have  speedily  arisen.  It  is  stated  that  class-prejudice,  the  claim  to 
absolute  control  in  the  factory,  to  regulate  wages,  and  a  fear  of  foreign 
competition,  which  in  the  crockery  business  seems  of  little  account, 
led  the  capitalists  to  reject  the  proposal.  They  professed  not  to  see 
how  selling  prices  could  be  raised,  and  preferred  to  stand  by  the 
clause  in  their  association  which  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  matter.  The  dispute  ended,  after  a  lock-out  in 
March,  1892,  as  most  disputes  generally  do,  in  loss  and  frustration  ; 
when,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  action  of  a  master  potter,  who  for 
nearly  two  years  previously  had  been  urging  every  one  interested  in 
the  trade  to  form  a  protection  society,  nothing  would  have  occurred  to 
differentiate  it  from  others. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brownfield,  however,  of  the  old-established  firm  of 
Messrs.  William  Brownfield  &  Sons,  Cobridge,  concluded  that  the  offer 
of  the  operatives  to  assist  the  masters  in  raising  prices  was  a  genuine 

*  The  Lock-Out.  A  Potters’  Guild.  Proposal  by  Arthur  Brownfield.  [New 
Press  Printing  Co.,  Hanley,  1892.] 

Prospectus  of  Brownfield’s  Guild- Pottery,  Limited. 

The  labour  Association  for  Promoting  Co-operative  Production.  7th  Report. 
[9,  John  Street,  London,  W.C.] 

Almanach  de  la  Co-ophration  Franfaise^  1893.  Premiere  Annee.  [123  pp 
20  centimes.  Imprimerie  Nouvelle,  11,  Rue  Cadet,  Paris.] 
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attempt  to  co-operate  with  capital.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  Stafford¬ 
shire  papers,  he  argued  out  the  questiou  with  Mr.  Owen,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  men.  Both  acknowledged  that  an  honest  combination 
between  labour  and  capital  to  maintain  wages  and  prices  appeared  the 
only  thing  capable  of  saving  the  potting  industry.  Both  perceived 
that  unless  cordiality  existed  in  mutual  strivings  for  a  common  end, 
the  masters  would  continually  meet  the  competition  among  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  lalmur,  by  perpetually  reducing  the  wages-bill,  and 
so  the  efficiency  of  lat)our  ;  instead  of  overcoming  their  difficulties 
through  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  of  a 
more  enterprising  business  policy.  Both  agreed  that  a  stop  must  be 
put  to  the  rivalry  between  manufacturers,  which  placed  the  interest  of 
dealers  and  consumers  over  producers  by  working  on  tbe  system  of 
small  profits  and  large  sales — a  system  which  it  was  felt  isolates  capital, 
turns  men  into  machines,  begets  a  hard  selfishness,  and  encourages  dis¬ 
honesty.  The  plan  has  been  the  model  of  all  the  monstrous  American 
trusts,  whose  object  is  to  kill  the  competition  of  smaller  trailers  through 
the  means  of  monopoly,  when  the  full  power  of  wealth  can  be  turned 
against  labour.  The  effect  of  the  discussion  was  the  registration,  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1892, 
of  the  “  Brownfield’s  Guild  Pottery,  Limited,”  and  the  first  introduction 
among  the  Staffordshire  potteries  of  j)rofit-shariug  in  production 
accompanied  with  participation  in  risk.  The  assets  of  the  firm  were 
valued  by  chartered  evaluators  at  £20,000,  of  which  £4,500  are 
guaranteed  book  debts.  One  half  of  the  £20,000  belonged  absolutely 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Brownfield,  which,  as  the  property  vesteil  in  the  assets 
had,  in  his  opinion,  depreciated  owing  to  the  announcement  of  the 
retirement  from  business  of  the  old  firm,  he  arranged  to  sell  to  the 
Guild  for  £6000  as  practically  irremovable  capital  at  five  per  cent., 
not  to  be  withdrawn  so  long  as  any  indebtedness  exists  to  those  who 
are  not  employed  on  the  factory,  and  not  to  rank  till  every  other  claim 
has  been  satisfied  out  of  profits.  This  is  the  paid-up  share  capital,  and 
Mr.  Brownfield,  as  chief  worker,  has  a  weekly  wage  fixed  by  the  workers. 

A  prospectus  was  issued  inviting  subscriptions  to  buy  out  the  parties 
representing  the  other  £10,000,  so  that  the  whole  might  become  the 
pro{)crty  of  the  Guild.  The  capital  asked  for  is  to  be  raised  in  £1 
shares.  Fellow-workers  in  the  Guild  have  already  taken  £2000, 
which,  with  the  founder’s  portion  above  explained,  is  classed  as  Deferred 
Loan  Stock.  Thus,  security  is  actually  provided  for  the  funds  of  out¬ 
side  investors  to  the  extent  of  £80(X).  As  an  extra  protection,  never¬ 
theless,  a  Risk  Fund  has  been  formed  by  the  workers,  to  take  up, 
through  weekly  instalments,  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  proportion 
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to  their  earnings,  and  in  addition  to  the  £2000.  Some  of  the  local 
trade-unions,  operatives  in  other  factories,  six  co-operative  societies, 
various  railway  servants  of  the  district  and  customers  of  the  firm  have 
already  subscribed.  It  is  expected  that  good  results  will  quickly 
appear  in  the  reduction  of  waste  of  material,  superior  excellence  of 
work,  and  growth  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  business,  as  the 
stimulant  to  the  workers  to  obtain  better  dividends  becomes  fully 
active.  All  the  profits  will  eventually  be  taken  by  those  interested, 
after  making  proper  allowance  for  depreciation  to  the  works  and  re¬ 
muneration  to  capital.  A  dividend  on  the  subscribed  capital,  i.e.  other 
than  Loan  Stock,  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
after  which  the  profits  are  to  be  divided  into  fourths.  The  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  recognition  of  the  co-operative  principle  is  seen  in  the 
clause  concerning  the  allotment  of  one  fourth,  which  provides  for  its 
distribution  to  customer-subscribers  in  such  manner  as  the  committee 
may  from  time  to  time  determine.  The  remaining  three-fourths  will 
be  also  distributed,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  among  all 
persons  employed  by  the  Guild  for  not  less  than  six  months  during  the 
period  to  which  the  division  relates,  but  the  amount  falling  to  the 
workers  will  be  retained  in  the  Guild  as  share  capital  credited  to  their 
separate  accounts.  Previous  to  the  final  partition  of  the  three-fourths, 
the  Guild  principle  is  recognized  in  two  deductions  of  ten  percent,  each, 
to  form  a  sick-fund,  and  to  augment  the  wages  of  those  women,  lads, 
and  girls  who  cannot  afford  to  take  a  weekly  risk. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  the  good  which  may  accrue  to  all 
parties  out  of  what  seems  a  most  equitable  profit-sharing  scheme. 
Our  present  satisfaction  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Worker  and  Mr.  Owen,  the  president  of  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  Trades  Council,  are  making  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
use  of  leadless  or  innocuous  glazes.  When  the  necessary  capital  has 
been  subscribed,  further  active  steps  will  be  taken  towards  making 
this  productive  Society  a  model  in  matters  of  sanitation  as  well  as  in 
conditions  of  labour.  It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Society 
ought  to  eliminate  from  the  mind  of  the  pottery  workers  those  evil 
thoughts  now  so  generally  prevalent  against  capital,  that  it  enriches 
itself  at  the  expense  of  labour,  and  creates  wealth  for  its  sole  enjoy¬ 
ment.  These  things  are  the  imperfections,  not  the  functions  of 
capital.  The  North-Western  Section  of  the  Co-operative  Union  in¬ 
structed  some  of  their  meml>ers  to  report  upon  the  Guild,  with  the 
result  that  they  had  every  pleasure  in  recommending  it  for  support. 
Mr.  Holyoake,  Judge  Hughes,  and  Mr.  £.  T.  Craig  have  likewise 
pleaded  in  its  favour.  The  future,  however,  will  only  show,  what  is 
VoL.  III.— No.  2.  R 
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after  all  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  far  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction  can  counteract  the  tendency  to  excessive  depression  of  prices. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  making  steady  headway.  Its  necessity  is  becoming 
yearly  more  widely  acknowledged  in  proportion  as  duty  is  seen  to  be 
the  truest  self-interest,  and  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  any  country,  its  presence  is  required  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  social  and  individual  advantage. 

We  are  thus  very  glad  to  see,  from  the  1th  Report  of  the  labour 
Aitoeiation,  a  list  of  four  industrial  partnerships,  four  bonus-giving 
and  sixty-nine  profit-sharing  firms.  An  aceount  also  appears  of  the 
undoubted  success  of  an  Irish  Co-operative  Dairy  Society,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  starting  nineteen  other  societies,  all  financed  and 
managed  by  farmers  of  Limerick  or  the  adjoining  county.  The  loss 
sustained  by  Messrs.  William  Thomson  &  Sous,  of  Huddersfield,  which 
was  largely  due  to  trade  prejudice  owing  to  the  transformation  of  their 
firm  into  an  industrial  partnership,  has  been  covered  by  the  workers 
agreeing  to  a  reduction  of  eight-pence  in  the  pound  out  of  their  wages, 
and  an  answer  is  consequently  given  to  those  who  believe  in  the  general 
disinclination  of  working  men  to  face  losses.  The  work  of  welding 
Co-operation  with  Trade-unionism,  may  be  seen  advancing  in  the  fact 
that  the  operative  tailors  of  Sheffield  have  started  a  society  ;  while 
the  formation  of  a  London  Co-o{>erativo  Builders’  and  a  Clothiers* 
Cutters’  Society  is  being  pushed  forward.  The  coal  porters,  the 
Upholsterers’  Trimmers’  Union,  and  the  carvers  and  gilders  are  also 
discussing  the  subject. 

The  Association  of  Labour  foresees  that  the  decline  in  trade  now 
going  on  will  probably  before  long  bring  the  forces  of  organized  Capital 
and  Labour  into  conflict,  and  it  entirely  believes  that  co-operative 
production,  based  on  the  co-partnership  of  the  workers,  is  the  one 
method  by  which  a  permanent  alliance  between  the  two  can  be  secured. 
To  this  end  it  bends  its  energies,  and  has  now  under  consideration,  the 
.solution  of  that  weighty  problem,  of  how  to  create  a  closer  union 
between  the  distributive  stores  and  the  productive  societies  so  as  to 
further  the  infant  interest  of  production. 

From  Paris  comes  the  first  French  Co-operative  Almanack,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  varied  information  upon  particular  trade  federations. 
It  shows  that  France  possesses  942  distributing  and  81  producing 
societies,  with  three  co-operative  building  associations.  There  are 
also  115  industrial,  commercial,  financial,  and  agricultural  establish¬ 
ments  that  give  to  their  employees  some  measure  of  participation  in 
profits,  as  well  as  eighteen  co-operative  credit  societies — a  form  of 
co-operation  which  with  us  has  been  too  much  neglected. 

Warnefobd  Moffatt. 
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American  Economic  Publications.* — The  flow  of  monographs 
and  pieriodicals  dealing  with  economics  from  the  United  States  is  as 
steady  as  ever.  Mr.  Ross  deals  with  sinking  funds  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  criticizing  the  funds  of  Walpole  and  Pitt,  and  the 
projects  of  Dr.  Price,  with  an  elaborate  analysis  of  American  experience. 
To  this  he  adds  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  amortization,  which  is 
lucid  and  thorough.  Dr.  Elliott  takes  a  distinct  perioil  of  economic, 
history  in  treating  of  the  tariff  question  in  its  earlier  stages.  Dr. 
Fisher  gives  some  rather  alarming  ealculations  and  analyses,  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  of  the  theory  of  value.  The  University  of  Chicago 
opens  its  economic  journal  with  an  excellent  summary,  by  Professor 
Laughlih,  of  the  position  of  the  science  in  America.  The  recent  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  France  is  set  forth  by  M.  Levasseur,  whilst  articles 
are  contributed  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Veblen  on  Rodbertus,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  since  1867,  respectively.  Reviews  of  books  and  certain 
tables  of  prices  go  to  make  up  a  solid  number.  The  question  sug¬ 
gests  itself — What  library  will  suffice  in  a  few  years  to  contain  this 
mass  of  literature  ? 

The  Bakers'  Strike  at  Marseilles. — The  Socialist  Municipal 
Council  of  Marseilles  went  through  an  interesting  experience  during 
the  first  few  days  of  February.  Considering  that  the  price  of  bread, 
40  centimes  the  loaf,  was  too  dear,  they  passed  a  resolution  fixing  the 
price  at  37^  centimes.  They  were  enabled  to  do  this  in  virtue  of  a  law 
dating  from  1791,  which  allows  any  local  authority  in  France  to  fix  the 
price  of  bread  at  whatever  figure  they  consider  just  and  fair.  This 
law  had  not  been  put  in  force  at  Marseilles  for  some  years,  and 
when  the  municipal  council  passed  their  decree  the  bakers  refused  to 
submit  to  it,  and  determined  that  sooner  than  bow  to  its  enactments 
they  would  strike. 

They  insured  the  support  of  their  men  by  promising  them  full  pay 
so  long  as  the  strike  should  last.  Needless  to  say,  the  threatened 
course  of  action  both  of  masters  and  men  met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  all  the  trade-unions  of  Marseilles 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  action  of  the  men  in  accepting  their 
masters'  terms.  These  resolutions  had  no  eflect,  aud  on  February  1st, 

'  Sinking  Fund*.  Edward  A.  Ross.  [American  Economic  Association,  1892.] 

The  Tariff  Controversy  in  the  United  States,  1789-1833.  0.  L.  Elliott,  Ph.D. 
[Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  Monograph.] 

The  Journal  of  PolUical  Economy,  Dec.,  1892.  [The  University  Press  of 
Chicago.] 

Mathematical  Investigations  on  the  Theory  of  Value  and  Prices.  Dr.  Irving 
Fi.sher.  [Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy.  July,  1892.] 
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the  date  on  which  the  law  was  to  come  into  force,  Marseilles  woke  up 
to  find  all  the  bakers*  shops  shut  up  and  the  city  without  bread — the 
bakers  of  the  neighbouring  towns  having  absolutely  refused  to  send 
any  to  Marseilles.  The  town  council  were  not  idle,  and  as  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  law  of  1791  enabled  them  to  seize  all  the  ovens  for  the 
public  use,  they  set  the  military  at  work  to  bake.  Nevertheless 
the  quantity  of  the  bread  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
town,  and  its  quality  also  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  also  happened 
that,  owing  to  insufficient  police  regulations,  a  large  quantity  of  bread 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  ring,  who  retailed  it  at  famine  price. 

The  following  day,  February  2nd,  things  were  better  managed.  The 
soldiers  at  Marseilles  had  been  hard  at  work,  and  moreover  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  had  sent  word  to  all  the  mayors  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  requesting  them  to  have  bread  baked  by  the  military 
for  Marseilles,  and  compelled  the  railway  company  to  transport  all 
such  stores  of  bread  as  might  be  forthcoming  by  express  trains.  The 
mayors  loyally  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  great  quantities  of  bread 
arrived  at  Marseilles  during  the  morning,  and  were  at  once  distributed 
by  the  authorities,  the  soldiery  being  present  in  full  force  to  prevent  any 
repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the  previous  day.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  measures,  the  quantity  of  bread  was  far  from  being  sufficient, 
and  the  excitable  populace  rose  up  against  the  bakers,  and  wrecked 
several  of  their  shops.  Seeing  this,  the  bakers  held  a  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  after  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  municipal  council 
to  revoke  their  decree,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  fellow-citizens  were  in  absolute  want  of 
bread,  they  decided  to  give  in,  and  would  recommence  operations  on  the 
morrow.  They  furthermore  stated  that,  when  they  resolved  to  strike, 
they  were  informed  by  the  mayor  that  he  could  quite  well  undertake  ti 
supply  the  town  with  bread.  On  the  following  day  the  shops  were 
opened  as  usual,  and  the  town  returned  to  its  normal  condition.  Since 
then  the  municipality  have  been  content  to  leave  matters  as  they  stand, 
and  the  price  of  the  loaf  continues  to  be  37^  centimes,  the  bakers 
apparently  being  quite  satisfied  to  allow  the  price  to  remain  at  that 
rate. 

R.  DE  Muller-Nixon. 

The  London  Conciliation  Board. — There  appear  to  be  four 
distinct  methods  of  settling  labour  disputes  without  having  recourse 
to  a  strike  :  (1)  Conciliation,  (2)  Arbitration,  (3)  Mediation,  and  (4) 
a  Quasi-Judicial  Court  with  compulsory  powers.  Of  these,  the  last 
may  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  brief  note,  because,  apart  from  tho 
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fact  that  it  finds  few  supporters  among  those  most  competent  to  form 
an  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  rate  of  future  wages  could  be 
settled  by  legal  enactment.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  would  fail,  as 
every  attempt  of  the  kind  has  failed  before,  from  the  first  Statute  of 
Labourers,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  Mr.  Mundella's  Arbitration 
Act  of  1872.  Even  the  establishment  in  England  of  the  Continental 
Conseils  de  Prucfhommes,  which  deal  only  with  disputes  arising  out 
of  existing  contracts,  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  would 
scarcely  be  a  success  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
other  three  methods  mentioned  above  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  term  “  conciliation  ”  should  be  confined  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  parties  in  dispute  come  together  voluntarily, 
and  settle  the  matter  between  themselves  ;  “  arbitration,”  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  used  only  of  those  cases  in  which  both  parties  formally 
agree  to  accept  the  award  of  a  third  party,  or  umpire  ;  while  “  media¬ 
tion  ”  should  be  applied  to  the  informal  intervention  of  an  exalted 
personage — a  bishop,  or  cardinal,  or  prince  of  the  blood — generally  at 
a  late  period  in  the  dispute,  when  both  sides  are  wearied  out,  and  the 
real  point  at  issue  has  probably  been  conceded,  and  the  struggle  is 
being  prolonged  only  on  side  issues  and  on  points  of  honour.  With 
this  method  we  are  not  specially  concerned.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  method  of  settling  a  strike,  and  it  has  gained  of  late  a  certain 
amount  of  prestige,  owing  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  Durham 
Miners’  and  Salt  Union  strikes  ;  in  each  of  which  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  “  interfered  ”  at  a  critical  moment,  and,  by  a  masterly  use  of 
his  personal  influence,  brought  to  an  end  a  struggle  which  might  have 
been  prolonged  indefinitely  with  disastrous  results.  But  the  cases  to 
which  it  can  be  successfully  applied  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  feeling  against  it  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  men. 

It  is  with  the  two  other  methods  of  settling  labour  disputes  that 
this  note  is  chiefly  concerned,  because  it  is  on  them  that  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  relies  for  the 
prevention  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  And,  in  every  case,  it  suggests  to 
the  disputants  that  they  should  try  the  method  of  conciliation  before 
they  resort  to  arbitration.  Its  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : 
When  a  strike  in  any  particular  trade  is  impending,  it  invites  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  each  side  to  meet  at  its  offices,  and  ofiers 
them  the  assistance  of  its  clerks,  and,  if  they  wish  it,  provides  a  chair¬ 
man.  In  many  cases  a  settlement  is  by  this  means  arrived  at,  and  a 
strike  prevented.  Should,  however,  the  disputants  after  several  meet¬ 
ings  declare  themselves  unable  to  come  to  terms,  an  offer  of  arbitration 
is  made  by  the  Conciliation  Board.  Each  of  the  parties  is  required  to 
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give  a  formal  undertaking  that  it  will  abide  by  the  award  given,  and 
no  arbitration  is  attempted  except  at  the  express  desire  of  both  sides. 
The  arbitrators  are  chosen  from  the  Board,  and  always  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  labour  and  capital.  These  men 
constitute  themselves  into  a  kind  of  court,  and  hear  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  dispute  from  both  points  of  view.  Their  award  is  final,  but, 
of  course,  entirely  unsupported  by  any  legal  sanction  ;  and,  apart  from 
the  formal  undertaking  given  beforehand,  there  is  no  force  but  that 
of  public  opinion  to  insure  the  due  performance  of  the  award.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  awards  of  the  London  Conciliation  Board  have  been 
loyally  observed  by  both  sides  in  the  majority  of  cases — a  point  that 
will  be  dealt  with  subsequently,  after  some  account  has  been  given  of 
■  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Board. 

The  great  dock  strike  of  1889,  and  the  events  arising  out  of  it,  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  subject,  and  a  strong  committee  was  appointed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  to  consider  and  report  upon  it. 
The  committee  extended  its  sittings  for  over  eighteen  months,  and 
gathered  much  information  from  experts  and  others  ;  and,  finally,  in 
December,  1890,  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  a  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  in  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “  to  pro¬ 
mote  amicable  methcals  of  settling  labour  disputes  and  the  prevention 
of  strikes  and  lock-outs.”  The  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber, 
and  has  been  in  active  operation  ever  since.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Conciliation  Board  is  absolute  equality  of  representation 
between  labour  and  the  employers  of  labour,  and  this  is  secured  by  its 
constitution.  The  Board  is  composed  of  twelve  representatives  of 
employers  elected  by  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  twelve  representatives  of  the  employed  elected  by  delegate  meetings 
of  the  trade-unions,  which  are  for  this  purpose  divided  into  twelve 
great  groups.  There  is  also  a  member  elected  by  the  County  Council, 
and,  to  balance  him,  another  elected  by  .the  labour  reprasentatives  upon 
the  Conciliation  Board.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  are  chosen 
upon  the  same  principle. 

The  Board  has  been  formally  constituted  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  existed  as  an  organizing  committee  for  eighteen  months  previously. 
During  the  last  two  years  it  has  held  forty-six  formal  meetings — 
twenty-two  in  1891,  and  twenty-four  in  1892.  In  the  former  year 
six  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  as  a  whole  were  held,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  met  six  times  also  ;  in  the  latter  year  there  were 
three  meetings  of  the  whole  Board,  and  four  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  During  both  years  there  have  also  been  important  aggregate 
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meetings  of  trades-unions'  representatives,  and  also  meetings  of  work¬ 
men’s  trade  groups.  In  addition  to  these  forty-six  meetings,  numerous 
personal  interviews  with  the  chairman,  secretaries,  and  members  of  the 
Board  have  taken  place,  and  a  great  deal  of  invaluable  work  has  in 
this  way  been  done  which  it  is  impossible  to  chronicle. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  scheme  originally  adopte*!  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  only  partially  carried  out  by  the  Conciliation  Board,  viz. 
the  formation  of  separate  trade  conciliation  committees  for  each  trade, 
or  group  of  trades,  represented  on  the  Board.  These  tra<le  conciliation 
committees  are  analogous  to  the  “joint  committees”  of  employers  and 
workmen  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  labour  disputes  iu  the 
north  of  England.  They  are  formed  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employed  in  any  particular  trade,  and  they  meet  to  adjust  disputes 
arising  in  that  trade.  In  the  original  scheme  they  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  upon  the  London  Conciliation  Board,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  were  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  were,  moreover,  to 
undertake  to  refer  all  disputes  they  were  unable  to  settle  themselves  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Board  ;  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  do  their 
best  to  prevent  a  strike  or  lock-out  before  the  award  of  the  Board  had 
been  published.  This  part  of  the  scheme  appears  to  have  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  dropped,  or  rather  adopted  in  a  less  formal  manner  than  the 
framers  of  the  scheme  originally  intended.  Instead  of  a  fixed  and 
permanent  joint  committee  in  each  trade,  it  has  been  found  more  con¬ 
venient  to  form  a  committee  with  reference  to  each  dispute  as  it  arises, 
composed  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  conflicting  interests,  and 
to  ask  them  to  meet  on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  offices  of  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board,  and  to  make  use  of  its  secretaries  and  clerks. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  the  Board  has  offered  its  services  during 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1892,  are  the  following  :  * — 

1.  The  bookbinders’  strike. 

2.  The  coal-porters’  strike. 

3.  Dispute  between  two  firms  of  employers  and  the  London  Society 
of  Machine  Rulers. 

4.  The  Medway  Cement  Manufacturers  and  the  United  Bargemen’s 
Protection  Society  of  the  Medway. 

5.  West  London  brickmakers’  strike. 

6.  Bricklayers’  strike. 

7.  Amalgamated  Stevedores’  Labour  Protection  League,  and  certain 
master  stevedores  (two  cases). 

8.  Dispute  at  St.  John’s  Wharf,  Wapping. 

'  Taken  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  London  Conciliation  Board. 
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9.  Leather  Dressers'  Union  and  employers. 

10.  Richard  Clay  &  Sons,  Ld.,  and  the  Printers'  Labourers’  Union. 

11.  The  Billingsgate  porters  and  grievances  in  the  fish  trade. 

12.  H.  Hermann,  Ld.,  and  the  East  London  Operative  French 
Polishers’  Society. 

13.  The  Master  Tailors’  Association  and  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors. 

“  With  regard  to  the  above  cases,”  the  report  continues,  “  whenever 
the  Board  has  been  enabled  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a 
regular  agreement  has  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both  parties,  and 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  statement  that  in  no  case 
have  such  agreements  been  repudiated  or  violated  by  either  of  the 
parties.  In  some  cases  the  efforts  of  the  Board  have  been  ineffectual. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  after  the  Board  has  intervened,  it  has  been 
informed  that  the  parties  have  settled  the  matter  among  themselves, 
a  method  of  solution  which  is  highly  desirable.  In  many  ways,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  Board 
is  steadily  extending.” 

To  go  into  these  cases  in  detail  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal.  It  will  be  best  to  choose  a  few  typical  instances  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  illustrative  of  the  rest.  We  shall  take  those 
first  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boulton  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour.* 

1.  The  dispute  at  Oliver’s  W’harf.  This  arose  out  of  the  great 
strike  at  Hay’s  Wharf.  The  men  at  Oliver’s  and  other  wharves 
refused  to  handle  goods  which  came  from,  or  were  going  to,  Hay’s 
Wharf,  out  of  “  sympathy  ”  for  the  men  on  strike  at  that  wharf.  The 
masters  insisted  on  their  doing  so,  and  the  men  struck.  A  large 
number  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  an  application 
to  the  committee  of  the  Chamber^  of  Commerce  was  made  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  to  get  these 
men  restored.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  men  were  in  the 
wrong,  because  a  good  many  of  those  who  had  given  up  their  work 
were  weekly  servants.  They  had  therefore  broken  an  existing  agree¬ 
ment.  The  executive  of  the  Union  saw  this,  and,  after  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion,  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  An  agreement  was 
drawn  up  by  which  they  promised  that  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where 
goods  were  being  dealt  with  from  other  wharves,  should  not  occur 
again.  Finally,  the  employers  on  their  side  undertook  to  take  the 
men  back  as  far  as  there  was  room  for  them  ;  so  that  the  rights  of  the 
case  were  acknowledged  on  both  sides,  and  the  men  restored  to  their 

*  Tenth  day  before  the  Commission  (sitting  as  a  whole). 
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employment.  This  was  a  case  of  conciliation  in  a  dispute  as  to  an 
existing  engagement,  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Board  merely  sat 
as  assessors  in  order  to  assist  in  smoothing  down  difficulties.  The 
dispute  ended  on  February  28,  1890. 

2.  United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s  Protection  Society  (Medway) 
and  the  Medway  Cement  Manufacturers.  In  this  case  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Labour  Commission  is  fairly  exhaustive,  and  it  is  possible 
to  exhibit  complementary  statements  of  the  sanve  facts  by  means  of 
parallel  columns. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Boclto.v' 
(Chairman,  London  Conciliation  Board). 


A  dispute  as  to  future  rates  of  wages. 
In  March,  1890,  trade  was  brisker,  and 
the  men  wanted  an  advance.  The 
masters  were  willing  to  concede  some 
advance,  but  unable  to  agree  as  to  terms. 
The  employers  and  the  bargemen  had 
had  a  meeting  at  Rochester,  but  had. 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement.  There 
was  the  probability  of  a  strike  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude. 

In  this  case  the  employers  came  to 
the  London  Conciliation  Board  in  the 
first  instance.  They  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  work  stopped. 

A  joint  committee  of  masters  and  men 
met  at  the  offices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  and  at  two  meetings,  on  the 
18th  and  20th  of  March,  a  long  tariff  of 
freights  was  settled.  No  alteration  in 
freights  was  to  take  place  without  three 
months’  notice  on  either  side. 

That  agreement  worked  very  satis¬ 
factorily  indeed,  for  more  than  twelve 
months.  After  twelve  months  trade  had 
got  a  good  deal  worse  again,  and  the 
employers  wished  to  have  a  reduction  in 
rates.  So  they  called  together  the  men, 
and  reductions  were  made.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  men  not  only  loyally 
stuck  to  all  the  agreements  that  they 
made,  but  they  also  submitted  to  this 
reduction. 


Mr.  J.  Tooket* 

(United  Bargemen  and  Watermen’s 
Protection  Society — Medway  district). 

The  trades  which  the  witness  repre¬ 
sented  had  three  strikes  in  1890  and  1891. 
The  men  did  not  offer  arbitration  or  con¬ 
ciliation  before  they  struck.  They  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the 
employers,  perhaps  three  or  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  firm,  or  perhaps  singly,  and  in 
every  instance  their  requests  had  been 
refused.  The  men  then  combined,  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  rates  to  be  paid  after 
March  1, 1890,  and  asked  the  employers 
to  meet  them.  This  the  brickmakers 
refused  to  do.  The  cement  manu¬ 
facturers,  on  the  other  hand,  as  trade 
with  them  was  very  brisk,  did  not  wish 
to  force  on  a  strike.  They  agreed  to 
give  the  men  the  rate  demanded  for  one 
month  prior  to  settling  it  at  the  London 
Conciliation  Board. 


This  arrangement  had  now  worked 
very  satisfactorily  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  the  meantime,  the  cement  trade  fell 
off  a  little  bit.  The  employers  seized 
the  opportunity  of  sending  in  a  three 
months’  notice  to  the  society  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  freights,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  Conciliation  Board,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  brought  before  that  Board. 


'  Boyal  Committnon  on  Labour,  10th  day  before  Commission  (sitting  as  a 
whole).  [Questions  4878-5038.] 

*  Digett  of  Evidence,  Qroup  B,  vol.  ii.  [Questions  13892-13984.] 
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Mr.  S.  B.  HocvtoTX— continued.  Mr.  J.  Toots.z\— continued. 

This  Rirangment  worked  for  a  good  The  Bargemen’s  Society  was  in  favour 
many  months  more.  U  nfortunately,  in  of  the  principle  of  conciliation,  but  felt 
drawing  up  the  second  agreement,  the  that  unless  some  pressure  was  brought 
employers  refused  to  in.sert  the  clause  to  bear,  so  as  to  make  the  award  or 
tliat  three  months’  notice  should  be  given  agreement  binding  upon  both  parties, 
on  either  side ;  so  that  when  trade  got  conciliation  would  fail  in  its  object, 
worse  again,  and  another  reduction  was  On  a  rising  market  the  employers  are 
called  for,  the  agreement  broke  up.  But  glad,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  interesU, 
if  we  [i.<.  the  Conciliation  Board]  had  to  avert  a  strike  by  getting  the  men 
had  our  way,  and  had  lieen  enabled  to  before  a  Conciliation  Board.  On  the 
get  that  clause  inserted  again  in  the  new  other  hand,  when  it  suits  their  own 
agreement,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interests,  they  will  quietly  ignore  the 
arrangement  would  have  been  working  agreement  arrived  at.  The  men  had 
amicably  to  this  day.  acted  honourably  from  the  first.  But 

the  employers  liad  raised  every  point 
they  possibly  could,  and  had  sometimes 
made  paltry  excuses  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  agreement  in  every  possible  way 
they  could. 

The  witness’  Society  is  still  prepared 
to  settle  all  disputes  by  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  and  ia  represented  on  the 
London  Conciliation  Board. 

The  evidence  for  thi.s  case  has  been  given  at  length,  Irecause  it 
illustrates  the  great  difficulty  which  a  voluntary  Board  has  to  contend 
with  in  giving  an  award  which  will  be  accepted  by  both  parties  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  because  it  proves  that  the  difficulties  are  not 
always  on  one  side. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  1891,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames  had  a  dispute  with 
Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.,  Ld.  Both  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  points 
in  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  case  was  heard  in  February,  1891,  at 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  award  was  given  within 
an  hour.  Six  arbitrators  were  appointed  by  the  Board — Mr.  Boulton, 
Colonel  Birt(Millwall  Docks),  and  Mr.  J.  Griffin  (Surrey  Commercial) 
representing  Capital,  and  three  workmen  representing  waterside  Labour. 
The  award,  accepted  at  once  and  signed  by  both  parties,  has  been 
observed  ever  since. 

The  above  are  typical  instances  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  both  of  success  and  failure.  It 
would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  body  which  has 
been  in  existence  so  short  a  time  should  be  able  to  produce  any  very 
striking  results. .  Probably  its  best  work  at  this,  the  initial  stage  of  its 
existence,  is  that  which  is  never  heard  of  at  all — the  settling  ut 
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innumerable  petty  disputes  in  a  more  or  less  informal  manner, — by 
which  it  is  gradually  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  trades-unions,  and 
a  reputation  for  common  sense  and  business  ability  amongst  the 
employers  of  labour  :  and  in  this  way  it  is,  no  doubt,  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  example  set  by  the  Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  being 
imitated  by  all  the  leading  Chambers  in  the  Provinces,  and  Conciliation 
Boards  on  similar  principles  are  either  formed  or  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation.  Throughout  the  country  the  employers  find  that  the  unions 
are  ready  to  meet  them  more  than  half-way  in  this  matter,  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  movement  do  not  as  a  rule  come  from  the  men.  It  is 
indeed  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  community  in  favour  of  a  settlement  of  labour  disputes  without 
having  recourse  to  the  cumbrous  and  cruel  method  of  a  strike  or  lock¬ 
out.  The  majority  of  the  witnesses  in  each  of  the  three  great  groups 
of  trades  inquired  into  by  the  Labour  Commission,  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  conciliation.  The  idea  of  arbitration  was  not 
so  favourably  received  by  all,  but  many  instances  were  forthcoming  in 
which  it  had  been  successfully  applied.  Several  witnesses  pjinted  out 
that  on  some  large  questions,  such  as  the  basis  of  a  sliding  scale  in  the 
mining  industries,  neither  masters  nor  men  would  allow  the  matter  to 
be  taken  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  almost  inevitable  in  some 
industries  that  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  should  be  “  outsiders  ” — i.e. 
men  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  dispute.  This 
is  notably  the  case  iii  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade.  As  one  witness 
remarked,  arbitrators  are  inclined  to  “  go  in  for  a  certain  standard  of 
profit  for  capital,'’  ten  per  cent,  for  instance,  which  may  be  altogether 
an  unwarrantable  assumption.  Only  members  of  the  trade  can  have 
the  requisite  technical  knowledge.  An  arbitrator  “  generally  splits 
the  difference,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case.”  “  It  is  better  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  an  important  decision  upon  those  whom 
that  decision  will  affect.”  Strong  organization  on  both  sides  is  the 
great  desideratum.  An  instance*  of  an  award  which,  in  the  witness’s* 
opinion,  “did  more  harm  to  the  arbitration  question  than  any  other 
thing  I  know  of,”  was  one  in  the  Cleveland  mining  industry  given  by 
Sir  J.  Fitz-James  Stephen,  who,  in  summing  up  on  that  occasion, 
said  that  “he  had  chosen  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  having  considered  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  trade.”  The  witness  considered  that  he  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  ruled  strictly  by  the  evidence  before  him. 

'  Mr.  Toyn’s  evidence — Questions  813,  814 ;  cp.  Mr.  Belt’s — Questions  1389- 
l.’i65. 
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Similar  evidence  was  given  bj  Colonel  Cochrane,  who  represented  the 
Staffordshire  masters.  An  award  in  1884  bad  been  repudiated  by  the 
men,  and  led  to  a  disastrous  strike  of  nearly  four  months*  duration.  A 
regular  Board  of  Conciliation  has  since  been  formed,  and  the  **  permanent 
arbitrator  ”  abolished  with  very  good  results. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  It  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  of  preventing 
industrial  war  is  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  conciliation,  or,  where 
that  fails,  that  mixture  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  which  the  London 
Conciliation  Board  has  used  already  with  so  much  success. 

L.  B.  Sladen. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Fifty-fourth  (1891)  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  (Command  Paper  6841, 
8vo,  Ixxxii.,  229  pp.,  1<.  Zd.)  records  a  higher  number  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  In  1886  there 
were  196,071  marriages  ;  in  1887,  200,518  ;  in  1888,  203,821  ;  in  1889, 
213,865  ;  in  1890,  223,028  ;  and  in  1891,  226,526.  The  increase  of 
births  in  the  whole  Bve  years  is  inconsiderable,  but  very  large  between 
1890  and  1891.  The  number  was  903,760  in  1886,  886,331  in  1887, 
879,868  in  1888,  885,944  in  1889,  869,937  in  1890,  and  914,157  in 
1891.  The  deaths  were  537,276  in  1886,  530,758  in  1887,  510,971  in 
1888,  518,353  in  1889,  562,248  in  1890,  and  587,925  in  1891,  the 
great  increase  in  1890  and  1891  over  the  earlier  years  being,  of  course, 
due  to  the  influenza  epidemics.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 
1891, 326,232,  was  nineteen  thousand  larger  than  the  excess  in  1890,  but 
was  much  less  than  in  any  other  year  since  1875.  In  the  four  years 
1876-79  the  excess  was  1,471,525,  in  the  four  years  1880-1883  it  was 
1,484,811,  in  1884-1887  it  was  1,469,499,  and  in  1888-1891  it  fell 
to  1,370,409.*  The  rise  in  the  marriages  and  marriage  rate  between 
1890  and  1891  accompanied  not  only  a  rise  of  the  price  of  wheat,  but 
also  a  fall  of  the  value  of  British  exports,  and  of  the  amount  cleared  at 
the  Bankers*  Clearing  House,  thus  discomfiting  both  the  old  and  the 
new  statistical  Maltbusians.  The  age  of  bachelors  and  spinsters  on 
their  wedding-day  has,  as  usual  in  recent  years,  somewhat  increased. 
In  1890  the  bachelors  were  26’38  years  old  and  the  spinsters  24’81, 
but  in  1891  the  bachelors  were  26‘44  and  the  spinsters  24‘87.  This 
means  a  postponement  of  marriage  by  three  weeks.  Second  marriages 
continue  going  out  of  fashion.  In  1876  out  of  every  thousand  mar¬ 
riages  there  were  141  in  which  the  bridegroom  was  a  widower  and  103 
in  which  the  bride  was  a  widow.  In  1891  the  numbers  bad  actually 
sunk  to  114  and  81.  Preston,  Leicester,  and  Blackburn  occupy  an 
unenviable  place  in  the  Report.  They  are  the  three  towns  in  which 
infant  mortality  is  greatest,  and  a  table  is  given  which  shows  that  out 
*  See  the  table  in  the  Economic  Review  for  April,  1891,  p.  277. 
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of  100,000  persons  born  in  them  only  78,197  would  live  through  the 
first  year,  whereas  out  of  100,000  born  in  Herts,  Wilts,  and  Dorset 
90,283  would  survive.  In  the  international  comparative  tables  the 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  enormous  increase  of  births  in  Germany. 
In  1890  there  were  1,759,253,  and  in  1891,  1,840,172  ;  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  675,751,  was  forty-nine  thousand  greater  than  the 
largest  previously  recorded,  that  for  1876.  In  France  the  deaths  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  and  the  births  increased  by  twenty-eight  thousand, 
so  that  the  loss,  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  was  only  10,505 
instead  of  38,446  as  in  1899.* 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (Command 
Paper  6795,  fol.,  1  p.,  ^rf.),  is  merely  a  short  formal  note  presenting 
some  of  the  evidence  and  other  published  matter  to  the  Queen. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  with  Appendices  taken  before  Group  B 
{^Transport  and  Agriculture)  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour, 
vol.  ii.  (Command  Paper  6795 — v.,  fol.,  431  pp.,  3s.  6d.)  with  its  Digest 
(6795 — ii.,  fol.,  175  pp.,  1».  od.)  deals  with  docks,  wharves,  shipping, 
canals,  omnibuses,  and  cabs.  Its  most  interesting  and  perhaps  most 
instructive  {tortion  is  the  history  of  the  Southampton  Dock  strike  of 
1890.  Dock  labour  in  Southampton  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  same  evils  as  dock  laltour  in  London,  and  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  arc  far  more  easily  grasped  in  the  small  town 
than  in  the  large.  Mr.  Tom  MacCarthy  says  that  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  the  district  surrounding  Southampton  the  chance  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  pound  a  week  at  the  docks  seemed  “  like  Paradise.”  The 
number  of  men  employed  by  the  dock  company  varied  from  about  500 
in  April  to  1200  in  July,  when  the  fruit  and  potatoes  come  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  One  of  the  bitterest  complaints  of  the  London  union 
against  the  Southampton  Dock  Company  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
that  a  soup-kitchen  existed  under  its  patronage  in  the  docks,  and  formed 
an  attraction  for  loafers  and  tramps.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  witness 
advocating  municipalization  even  here,  although  three  per  cent,  on  the 
vahie  of  the  docks  would  be  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole  annual 
value  of  the  town  and  to  a  payment  of  more  than  ten  shillings  per 
head  of  the  population.  Since  the  evidence  was  given  the  docks  have 
been  purchased  by  the  railway  company,  and  consequently,  if  ever  they 
become  public  property,  they  will  probably  be  worked  by  the  State 
and  not  by  the  town.  A  less  edifying  part  of  the  evidence  is  occupied 
with  recriminations  between  the  ship-owners  and  seamen.  A  ship¬ 
owner  undertakes  to  refute  categorically  no  less  than  fourteen  of  Mr. 
J.  Havelock  Wilson's  statements. 

*  See  the  table  in  the  Economic  Review  for  April,  1892,  p.  270. 
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The  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Labour,  Group  C (  Textile,  Clothing,  Chemical,  Building  and 
Miscellaneous  Trades')  (Command  Paper  6795 — ix.,  fol.,  xlvi.,  923  pp. 
7s.  8rf.),  and  the  Answers  to  the  Schedules  of  Questions,  etc..  Group  B 
{^Transport  and  Agriculture)  (Command  Paper  6795 — viii.,  fol.,  xix., 
160  pp.,  Is.  6<f.)  have  been  issued  in  addition  to  the  Answers  belonging 
to  Group  A  which  were  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review. 
The  three  volumes  together  form  a  bulky  mass  of  over  sixteen  hundred 
folio  pages.  The  Commission  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
most  important  merits  a  work  of  reference  can  possess  is  handiness. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  information  given  would  not 
have  been  much  more  practically  useful  if  the  questions  had  been 
lirinted  once  for  ail,  and  the  answers  given  by  each  tirm  and  union 
numbered  to  correspond,  and  printed  straightforwardly  with  none  of 
that  apparatus  of  parallel  columns  which  requires  the  reader  to  look  for 
the  facts  relating  to  any  particular  firm  or  union  in  several  places. 
And  even  if  it  were  really  desirable  to  adopt  the  tabular  method,  an 
immense  amount  of  space  would  have  been  saved  if  a  little  less  super¬ 
stitious  regard  for  symmetry  had  -been  displayed.  The  Group  B 
volume  contains  answers  from  54  unions,  42  employers,  and  9  employers’ 
associations,  questions  having  been  sent  to  168  unions,  110  employers, 
and  9  employers’  associations.  The  group  C  volume  contains  answers 
from  281  unions,  357  employers,  35  employers’  associations,  3  trade 
councils,  and  13  chambers  of  commerce,  questions  having  been  sent  to 
781  unions,  777  employers,  70  employers’  associations,  47  trade  councils, 
and  89  chambers  of  commerce. 

The  Commission  has  found  itself  unable  to  publish  ail  the  documents 
with  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  provided  it,  some  of  them  contain¬ 
ing  insufficient  information  and  others  being  too  voluminous.  It  has 
consequently  directed  the  secretary  “  to  prepare  Reports  from  these  and 
other  sources  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  These  Reports  are  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  but 
the  Commission  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements  of  faet  or 
of  opinion  which  they  contain.”  The  first  of  them  has  now  been 
published,  entitled  Royal  Commission  on  Labour ;  Foreign  Reports, 
t'ol.  i.:  The  United  States  (Command  Paper  6795 — x.,  fol.,  55  pp., 
6(/.).  As  it  contains  forty-two  folio  pages  of  double-column  small  print 
without  the  appendices,  it  is  quite  sufficiently  voluminous  to  satisfy 
the  most  robust  of  readers.  It  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  enormous 
masses  of  matter,  good,  bad,  and  indiflerent,  which  are  constantly  being 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labour  and  by  the  Labour 
Bureaux  which  have  been  established  in  imitation  of  it  in  twenty-eight 
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States,  but  many  other  sources  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  the  secretary 
has  made  a  visit  to  America  with  the  view  of  obtaining  additional 
information  at  first  hand.  Division  I.,  on  “  Trade  Differences  between 
Employers  and  Employed,'*  deals  with  the  general  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  their 
development,  organization,  and  conduct,  their  cost  and  results,  and 
their  prevention  and  settlement.  Division  II.,  on  the  Conditions  of 
Labour  in  Special  Industries,”  divides  the  various  industries  into 
the  categories  which  fall  under  Groups  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  own  inquiry.  Division  III.,  on  “Certain  Special  Sub¬ 
jects,”  deals  with  co-operation  and  profit-sharing,  foreign  labour, 
convict  labour,  municipal  employment,  and  the  eight-hours  movement. 
The  Appendices  consist  of  extracts  from  an  article  by  Professor 
Jenks  in  the  Economic  Journal  on  Trusts,  some  account  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  several  Arbitration  Acts,  and  a  list  of  nearly  250 
books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  labour  questions  in  the  United  States 
which  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Commission. 

The  impression  that  most  readers  will  carry  away  from  a  perusal  of 
the  Report  is  that,  in  regard  to  labour  questions,  the  civilization  of  the 
United  States  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  old  country  has  little  to  learn  from  the  young.  The  superiority  of 
the  condition  of  manual  workers  in  America,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to 
be  the  result  entirely  of  the  physical  environment,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
political  and  industrial  organization. 

In  his  Report  on  Russian  Agriculture  and  the  Failure  of  the  Harvest 
in  1891  (Foreign  Office  Miscell.  Series,  1892,  No.  254,  8vo,  49  pp., 
l^rf.)  Mr.  E.  G.  F.  Law,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  gives  very  full  particulars  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Russian  famine  of  last  year.  The  district  affected  was  the  “black- 
soil  *'  region  of  East  Central  Russia,  which  has  a  population  of  thirty- 
five  millions.  Mr.  Law  believes  the  calamity  to  have  been  caused 
chiefly  by  the  climate,  the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  and  the  system  of 
levying  taxes.  The  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of 
industrious  and  energetic  character,  in  consequence  of  the  long  period 
of  enforced  idleness  in  the  winter.  “  There  is  nothing,”  sententiously 
remarks  Mr.  Law,  “more  certain  than  that  constantly  recurring 
periods  of  idleness  surely  create  a  general  disinclination  to  work.” 
The  system  of  land  tenure  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways  : — 

“  The  land  given  to  the  serfs  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  is  held 
under  the  communal  system,  and  is  the  property,  not  of  the  individual, 
but  of  the  village  commune,  which  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and 
invariably  in  the  now  suffering  Governments,  periodically  redistribute^ 
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it  among  its  members.  As  a  rule,  the  arable  land  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  Each  peasant  gets  his  share  in  the  first  two,  of  which  one  is 
reserved  for  autumn  sowing  with  rye  or  winter  wheat,  and  the  other  is 
sown  in  the  spring  with  one  of  the  various  spring  crops.  The  third 
section  is  not  tilled,  but  lies  fallow  for  the  year.  .  .  .  The  periods  of 
redivision  are  fixed  by  the  peasants  themselves,  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  many  districts  being  annual,  whilst  in  some, 
terms  of  five  years  and  even  longer  are  customary.”  An  attempt  to 
divide  the  land  fairly  leads  to  each  peasant  having  “  a  number  of  small 
scattered  strips,  some  often  at  such  a  distance  from  the  village  that  to 
work  them  at  all  is  barely  profitable,  and  the  idea  of  carting  manure  to 
them  is  out  of  the  question.”  Freedom  of  movement  is  restricted  by 
the  indissolubility  of  the  bond  which  connects  the  peasant  with  his 
commune.  “  Ambition  and  initiative  in  the  individual  are  crushed  out, 
and  hope  of  material  betterment  to  be  gained  by  personal  exertion  is 
extinguished.”  The  German  colonies  on  the  Middle  Volga  flourished 
for  more  than  a  century  while  under  a  special  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  In  1872  this  system  was  abolished,  and  they  were  brought  under 
the  communal  system.  “  The  practice  of  frequent  and  even  annual 
redistribution  of  the  land  was  introduced,  and  from  that  time  the 
decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  became  so  rapid  that  to-day 
the  colonists  are  as  poor  as  any  of  their  neighbours.”  The  crops  are 
never  varied  ;  vegetables  are  bought  from  other  districts  ;  cattle  and 
sheep  are  diminishing  rather  than  increasing,  with  the  natural  result  of 
diminishing  fertility  of  the  soil.  Absenteeism  on  the  part  of  large 
proprietors  has  increased  since  the  emancipation,  and  this  has  had  the 
efiect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  capable  artisans  in  the  country. 
Imperial  taxes  are  demanded  the  moment  the  harvest  is  over,  and 
in  default  of  payment  any  available  property  is  seized  and  sold. 
“  Formerly  taxes  were  collected  in  kind,  but  this  is  said  to  have  led  to 
administrative  abuses,  and  money  payments  were  introduced  as  a 
reform.  The  end  of  the  harvest  season  is,  however,  with  the  poorer, 
and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of  the  peasants,  the  time  when  they 
are  almost  certain  to  be  penniless  and  quite  unable  to  meet  the 
inexorable  demands  of  the  tax-collector.  They  are  consequently 
obliged  either  to  hurry  their  grain  for  sale  to  a  market  which  is 
speedily  glutted,  or  to  borrow  from  the  village  usurer,”  to  whom,  of 
course,  enormous  interest  has  to  be  paid,  especially  in  the  districts 
where  there  are  no  Jews  to  keep  down  the  rate  by  their  competition 
with  each  other.  Losses  by  fire  are  very  frequent  and  severe,  and 
there  is  no  organization  for  coping  with  them.  When  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  a  village,  “  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  inhabitants  to 
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declare  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  to  refuse  to  make  the  smallest 
effort  to  save  their  property.” 

Mr.  Law  writes  as  a  reformer  rather  than  as  an  historian,  and  con¬ 
sequently  does  not  show  whether  the  disaster  was  a  new  thing  or  only 
the  most  recent  of  a  series  stretching  back  through  centuries.  Nor 
does  be  distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  influence  of  institutions 
which  have  existed  ever  since  prehistoric  times,  and  the  influence  of 
recent  changes  in  those  institutions  and  in  their  environment. 

A  startling  error  occurs  on  p.  2,  where  the  80,000,000  of  rural 
population  in  European  Russia  are  said  to  be  “  spread  over  an  area  of 
about  90,000  square  miles.”  This  is  almost  exactly  the  area  of  Great 
Britain.  It  should  probably  be  1,900,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Buchanan’s  Report  on  the  Different  Systems  of  Graduated 
Taxation  in  force  in  Switzerland  (Foreign  Office  Miscell.  Series,  1892, 
No.  267, 8 VO,  15  pp.,  l^rf.)  gives  an  account  of  the  graduated  taxes  of 
Vaud,  Zurich,  Geneva,  the  Grisons,  and  Uri.  In  Vaud,  real  property 
under  the  value  of  £1000  is  taxed  at  one-tenth  per  cent,  (of  capital), 
property  between  £1000  and  £4000  at  three-twentieths  per  cent.,  and 
property  over  £4000  at  one-fifth  per  cent.  Personal  property  under 
the  value  of  £1000  pays  one-eighth  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  gradually 
rises  to  one-half  per  cent,  on  property  over  £32,000.  Life  interests 
under  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  are  taxed  at  2  per  cent,  (of  income), 
and  the  rate  rises  till  interests  of  more  than  £1600  per  annum  are 
taxed  at  8  per  cent.  Incomes  derived  from  labour  are  taxed  under  the 
same  scale  as  life  interests,  but  at  half  rates.  Personal  taxes  are 
extremely  unsuitable  for  small  areas  like  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and 
graduation  can  be  of  little  practical  utility  where  large  fortunes  are 
rare  and  immense  fortunes  almost  unknown.  Vaud  is  said  to  have 
driven  out  ten  wealthy  families  by  its  adoption  of  graduated  taxation, 
and  to  have  added  only  about  6  per  cent,  to  its  revenue.  Both  Vaud 
and  Geneva  attempt  to  tax  residents  on  their  whole  property,  whether 
it  is  situated  within  or  without  the  canton.  Zurich  and  the  Grisons 
are  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  Conway  Thornton’s  Report  on  the  Prussian  Income  Tax 
Returns  for  1892-3  (Foreign  Office,  Miscell.  Series,  1892,  No.  268, 
8vo,  4  pp.,  Hrf.)  contains  some  statistics  which  throw  light  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  Prussia.  Joint-stock  companies’  incomes  are 
returned  at  £16,650,000  and  personal  incomes  at  £286,200,000.  The 
average  income  of  persons  liable  to  income  tax  was  in  Berlin  £147,  in 
the  towns  generally  £138,  and  in  the  country  £90,  the  aggregate  for 
the  towns  being  more  than  double  the  aggregate  for  the  country. 
There  appear  to  be  126,798  persons  with  incomes  between  £150  and 
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£210,  178,073  with  incomes  between  £210  and  £1440,  10,238  with 
incomes  between  £1440  and  £4800,  1745  with  incomes  between  £4800 
and  £45,000,  31  with  incomes  between  £45,000  and  £150,000,  2  with 
incomes  between  £150,000  and  £250,000,  1  with  an  income  of  between 
£250,000  and  £350,000,  and  1  with  an  income  of  £350,000. 

The  Report  on  the  Relations  between  Capital  and  Labour  in  France 
(Foreign  OflSce  Miscell.  Series,  1892,  No.  258,  8vo,  xxx.,  196  pp.,  Is. 
4i«f.),  drawn  up  by  Mr.  A.  Condie  Stephen,  consists,  by  a  somewhat 
peculiar  arrangement,  of  28  pages  of  “  summary  ”  and  196  of  appen¬ 
dices. 

Socialist  aspirations  exercise  greater,  or  at  any  rate  more  obvious, 
influence  in  France  than  in  England,  and  Mr.  Stephen  is  consequently 
obliged  to  begin  his  summary  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Socialist 
theories  of  the  day.  He  divides  them  into  two  kinds.  Collectivism  and 
Social  Evolutionism.  “  The  aims  of  these  two  theories  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  viz.  co-operation  and  the  placing  of  all  industries  and 
instruments  of  labour  under  collective  control  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  ;  the  only  difference  between  them  is  that  the  one  is  more  impatient 
than  the  other — the  Collectivist  wishes  to  obtain  the  object  in  view  by 
immediate  social  revolution,  while  the  so-called  Evolutionist  proposes 
to  do  so  by  the  slower  process  of  evolution.”  The  advocates  of  the 
first  are  “  by  far  the  noisier,”  but  the  second  has  found  a  wider 
acceptance  and  exercises  greater  practical  influence. 

Until  March,  1884,  the  law  allowed  neither  unions  nor  organized 
strikes.  Some  650  unions  existed  on  sufferance  at  that  date.  After 
the  repeal  of  this  legislation  their  number  increased  rapidly,  and  on 
July  1, 1891,  the  number  of  regularly  constituted  unions  was  3253.  Of 
these,  however,  only  1250  are  unions  of  workmen  only,  the  remainder 
being  1127  unions  of  employers,  126  mixed  unions,  and  750  agricultural 
or  farmers’  unions.  The  workmen’s  unions  had  205,152  members,  the 
employers  106,157,  the  mixed  15,773,  and  the  agricultural  269,298. 
The  smallness  of  the  number  of  workmen  compared  with  that  of 
employers  is  remarkable.  In  some  departments  the  employers’  unions 
have  more  members  than  the  men’s.  In  Marne,  fur  example,  there  are 
1201  employers  and  408  workmen,  in  Seine  et  Marne  there  are  369 
employers  and  no  workmen,  and  in  Vaucluse  there  are  5704  employers 
and  92  workmen.  But  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  unions  seems  to 
be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  employers,  as  in  1890 
there  were  93,411  employers  and  only  139,692  workmen.  The  unions 
appear  to  be  much  more  purely  local  in  their  character  than  the 
English,  and  to  have  more  varied  aims.  Of  the  employers’  unions 
Mr.  Stephen  uncharitably  remarks  that  “  the  efforts  of  the  founders 
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and  promoters  of  many  of  them  ”  are  “  more  directed  towards  bringing 
their  own  names  into  publie  notice  than  anything  else.”  They  have 
in  general,  he  thinks,  produeed  no  important  effects  :  “  One  thing  is 
certain,  no  common  purpose  dictates  their  course  of  action.  Bad 
feeling  exists  between  many  of  them,  and  each  trade  is  careful  not  to 
fetter  itself  with  any  engagements  for  the  benefit  of  employers  in 
general  which  might  restrict  its  own  future  action.”  “  Employers 
talk  a  great  deal  about  resisting  the  present  labour  movement,”  but 
“  seem  unwilling,  or  consider  it  useless,  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice 
in  doing  so.”  “  They  are  still  far  more  occupied  in  directing  an  attack 
on  the  consumer,  than  in  establishing  a  defence  against  the  ever- 
spreading  attack  on  themselves.”  The  smallness  of  the  number  of 
workmen  in  the  unions  Mr.  Stephen  attributes  largely  to  the  desire  of 
the  workmen  to  see  others  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  “The 
well-to-do  labourer  approves  at  present  of  the  1250  syndicates  with 
their  well-planned  organization  and  extensive  ramifications  much  in 
the  same  way  as  an  honest  citizen  might  approve  of  a  well-equipped 
standing  army,  to  which  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  attach 
himself  Avhile  all  goes  well.”  What  the  majority  “  would  probably 
like  would  be  to  employ”  combination  “as  an  occasional  weapon 
against  their  masters  whenever  they  saw  an  immediate  personal 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  use.”  The  net  result  of  all  these 
selfish  feelings  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so  very  bad  ;  “  There  is 
scarcely  one  large  employer  who  is  not  busy  devising  some  means  of 
keeping  his  men  in  good  humour,  and  of  thus  averting  a  crisis,  so  far 
as  he  himself  is  concerned.” 

The  spirit  of  the  workmen's  unions  is  frankly  socialist,  and  the 
Bourse  du  Travail,  which,  though  set  up  by  the  city  of  Paris,  is  under 
their  control,  is  a  “  powerful  instrument  for  concentrating  industrial 
forces  and  centralizing  Socialistic  thought.”  An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  city  of  Paris  to  appoint  a  skilled  librarian  to  superintend  tho 
collection  of  labour  statistics  at  the  Bourse  “  roused  a  storm  of 
indignation,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  stop  was  tantamount  to  intro¬ 
ducing  a  spy.”  The  Bourse  claims  to  have  found  places  for  29,539 
workmen  in  1891,  and  to  have  saved  them  £20,000.  Besides  this 
regular  business,  its  “efforts  are  at  present  chiefly  directed  towards 
endeavouring  to  introduce  an  eight-hours  working  day,  with  a  minimum 
wage  of  1  franc  an  hour,  the  suppression  of  the  sweating  system, 
piece-work  and  the  trole  [a  cheap  furniture  market]  ;  abolition  of 
Bureaux  de  Placement  [private  registry  offices]  ;  tho  collection  of 
statistics  in  support  of  the  theories  advanced  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  ‘  la  propagandc,’  which  comprises  both  the  conversion  of 
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workmen  to  Socialist  ideas,  and  the  knitting  of  closer  relations  with 
the  working  classes  of  other  countries.'* 

“Profit-sharing  in  one  shape  or  another  is  decidedly  gaining  ground,” 
and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen,  looked  upon  by  “  the  more  enlightened 
employers  ”  as  “  the  only  means  left  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  agitation,  and  check  a  fanatical  attack  on  capital.”  Out  of  44  co¬ 
operative  societies  with  19,847  members  and  301  employees,  29  give 
their  employees  an  interest  in  the  general  returns. 

Mr.  Stephen  is  much  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the  Councils 
of  Prud’hommes,  with  regard  to  which  he  gives  copious  details.  His 
report  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  new  Labour 
Bureau  and  of  legislative  projects  for  a  national  pension  fund  and  eight- 
hours  day.  The  similarity  of  the  problems  to  be  met  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Channel  is  remarkable. 


Edwix  Cannan. 
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THE  UNSEEN  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIETY.  An  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Fallacies  and  Failures  of  Economic  Science  due  to 
Neglected  Elements.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T. 
[591  pp.  8vo.  18*.  Murray.  London,  1892.] 

The  readers  of  Anaxagoras  complained  that,  in  making  “  mind  ”  the 
motive  force  of  the  world,  he  had  spoken  a  great  word,  but  failed  to 
realize  it  ;  he  did  not  fulfil  his  magnificent  promise.  The  title  of  the 
lK)ok  before  us  suggests  a  like  reflection.  It  seems  to  promise  a 
highly  realistic  treatment  of  economic  theory.  W'e  are  summoned  to 
pierce  the  crust  of  stereotyped  and  crystallized  conceptions  that  have 
gathered  about  economic  theory.  Time-honoured  terms,  like  Value, 
etc.,  must  be  depolarized,  i.e.  broken  up  into  the  real  elements — the 
actual  and  living  processes — to  which  they  correspond.  Then  the 
meaning  of  the  spectacle  will  be  revealed  ;  we  shall  see  “  Mind  ”  and 
“  Matter  ”  where  we  saw  “  Labour  ”  and  “  Capital.”  We  shall  penetrate 
to  the  mighty  brain  which  maintains  the  whole  structure  and  activity 
of  economic  life.  We  are  prepared  for  a  “romantic  movement”  in 
political  economy.  The  classical  economy  is  a  system  of  “faulty 
abstracts  ”  to  which  “  Capital  Letters  ”  have  given  a  most  misleading 
dignity.  We  must  pull  up  this  overgrowth  of  phrase.  For  it  is  only 
an  overgrowth  ;  what  we  want  is  not  a  new  method,  but  a  deeper  and 
closer  application  of  the  old  one  ;  not  less,  but  more  complete  analysis. 
We  must  “return  to  nature,”  if  we  would  save  ourselves  from  the 
hasty  and  scrappy  generalizations  which  is  all  that  economic  science  is 
engaged  in  manipulating  and  giving  out  for  “facts.”  This  is  surely  a 
modern  Bacon  come  to  judgment.  We  want  a  real  interpretation  of 
the  facts  of  economic  life  ;  we  want  to  detect  some  uniformity  among 
these  facts  which  shall  no  longer  be  treated  as  an  “  hypothesis,”  but 
an  “  axiom.”  We  must  not  suppose  that  we  shall  not  arrive  at  some¬ 
thing  abstract  :  the  difference  will  be  that  it  will  be  a  good  abstract, 
and  that  it  will  relate  “  economic  law  ”  to  the  mysteries  of  man's 
being  and  the  law  of  nature.”  That  is,  we  must  expect  some  theology 
and  metaphysics  (in  which  we  are  not  disappointed),  only  they 
will  both  be  good.  There  is  not  an  economist  that  is  not  judged 
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aud  found  wanting  by  this  standard.  The  mathematical,  the  hypo¬ 
thetical,  the  “  positivist,”  the  historical,  the  capital-lettered  method — 
none  of  them  (most  of  them  by  confession)  give  us  the  real  thing. 
Look  at  their  definitions  :  how  inferior  they  seem  when  compared  to 
the  unconscious  metaphysic  of  human  speech  !  Words  are  the  deposit 
of  an  actual  experience,  and  we  do  not  find  in  them  anything  so 
superior,  or  so  arbitrary,  as  “  final  utility,”  “  margin  of  cultivation,” 
and  the  like.  Would  you  believe  it,  cries  the  Duke,  the  economists 
omit  from  their  definition  of  Wealth  the  one  thing  needful — “Posses¬ 
sion  ;  ”  the  only  element  in  the  definition  which  does  in  truth  deserve 
a  capital  letter  at  all.  (One  cannot  help  comparing  the  result  which 
Ruskin  reaches  by  the  application  of  the  same  method  of  an  “  appeal 
to  language.”)  This,  then,  it  turns  out,  is  the  “  neglected  element  ;  ” 
the  most  important  attribute  of  wealth — the  subject-matter  of  the 
science — is  that  of  secured  possession  and  exclusive  use. 

Here  we  have  the  “  unseen  foundation  ”  of  society.  “  L'etat  c’est 
moi.”  The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  is  the  guardian  of  the 
eternal  and  unchanging  purposes  of  nature,  which  has  ordained — at 
the  peril  of  social  destruction — that  he  that  has  shall  hold.  • 

The  introduction  of  a  more  excellent  way  of  political  economy  is 
through  the  broad  gate  of  the  history  of  Possession.  Certainly  the 
Duke  has  given  us  a  bold  and  graphic,  if  somewhat  sinister,  sketch  of 
its  progress.  His  enthusiasm  for  “  the  noble  savage”  is  refreshing; 
it  has  in  it,  too,  a  note  of  “  piety.”  It  is,  indeed,  humiliating  to  the 
“  warless  ”  and  “  landless  ”  reader  ;  he  seems  a  poor  creature  who 
cannot  find  any  broad  acres  for  his  sword  to  conquer  or  defend,  though 
some  compensation  is  offered  by  the  reflection  that  there  are  still 
inferior  savages  to  be  dispossessed,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  Europe. 
“The  Turk  has  yet  to  be  expelled  from  Europe,”  and  then  there  is 
“  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the  African  tribes  from  themselves.” 

But  to  our  history  :  “  Arma  virumque  cano.”  It  is  to  the  desire 
for  exclusive  possession  that  we  owe  our  civilization.  This  takes 
us  down  into  the  depths  of  personality — the  individual  Mind.  Society 
is  made  up  of  unequal  units,  unequal  minds  :  the  energetic  unequal 
minds  prevail ;  competition  is  a  process  of  selecting  them.  History 
is  a  biography  of  predatory  and  masterly  natures.  That  they  are  fit 
to  lead  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  possession.  The  great 
sphere  for  the  unequal  and  commanding  spirit  is  war.  “  In  war  it 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  every  existing  society,  of  all  progress,  and 
of  all  wealth.”  “  We  may  chafe  as  we  please  at  this  sad  picture  of  the 
origin  of  all  our  possessions,  so  certainly  true  to  all  the  past  history  of 
our  race,  as  well  as  to  its  present  state.”  We  may  console  ourselves 
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with  the  “  general  law  that  conquering  races  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
higher  and  better  than  the  races  they  have  subdued.”  History  is 
strewn  with  the  disappearance  of  “  warless  ”  men  and  peoples  ;  “  the 
military  instinct  and  character  has  everywhere  been  and  still  is  the 
foundation  of  all  possession,  and  therefore  of  all  wealth.”  Property 
is  theft  (though  a  “  mystery  ”)  ;  ”  landlords  were  originally  con¬ 
querors.”  This  “  great  law  ”  which  makes  exclusive  and  secure  pos¬ 
session  the  foundation  of  all  human  “  progress  ”  is  the  philosophy  of 
history.  “  We  see  it  equally  in  the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
those  who  are  strong  to  hold,  and  in  the  dwindling  and  wasting  poverty 
of  those  who  have  been  disinherite<l  and  dispossessed,  because  they 
have  been  too  feeble  to  defend.”  (It  might  almost  be  Marx  who  is 
speaking,  and  testing  the  credentials  of  exploitation.) 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  possession,  the  next  thing — to  get  it  clearly 
defined.  This  is  what  the  feudal  system  did,  and  what  the  clan  and 
tribe  system  failed  to  do.  Unhappy  the  country  w'hich  has  not  been 
conquered  and  its  “  dispossession  ”  well  defined  !  “  The  immunity 

from  conquest,  first  by  the  Romans,  and  secondly,  for  a  long  time,  by 
the  Normans,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Irish 
history.  There  was  no  happy  break  in  the  unhappy  continuity  of  old 
Celtic  customs.”  This  is  Irish  history,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  world 
over. 

This  conception  is  a  mystery,  but  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
economic  theories.  If  exclusive  possession  is  the  unseen  foundation  of 
society,  the  theory  that  the  landlord  is  not  a  producer — that  rent  is  not 
an  element  in  value — ueetls  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
to  eliminate  “  the  whole  cost  of  acquiring  the  right  of  exclusive  use.” 
(The  landless  man  may  reflect,  might  it  not  be  done  cheaper?)  “'Rent¬ 
less  land  ”  is  (to  a  landlord)  the  paradox  of  a  “  city  ”  man.  Take, 
again,  the  wage-fund  theory  :  the  “  neglected  element  ”  is  that  the 
fund  out  of  which  wages  are  paid  is  the  security  and  freedom  of  the 
possessor  of  capital.  The  labourer  should  realize  this  unseen  foun¬ 
dation,  that  “  everything  that  constitutes  the  value  of  his  work  depends 
absolutely  on  the  mental  calculations  and  expectations  of  his  employer, 
founded  on  the  known  desires  of  other  men  ”  (and  security  of  property). 
The  value  of  his  work  depends  wholly  on  demand,  and,  therefore,  on 
the  mind  that  can  gauge  it,  “  and  not  on  the  supposed  deservings  of 
the  worker.”  (The  worker  may  reflect  that  the  unseen  foundations  of 
society  are  reeling  under  him — or,  at  least,  are  rather  too  much  of  a 
“  mystery.”)  Science  demands  free  and  unhindered  competition,  i.e. 
the  competition  of  unequal  units.  This  is  “  Free  Trade  all  round.” 
Give  room  to  nature  (as  described  above) — and  the  landlord  and  the 
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capitalist  will  give  peace  and  plenty  in  the  land.  This,  stripped  of 
Scotch  theology,  Scotch  metaphysics,  and  Scotch  psychology,  is  the 
bare  conception  of  a  reconstructed  political  economy,  which  will  now 
he  based,  not  upon  the  hypothetical  ourelative  assumption  of  individual 
self-interest,  but  upon  its  “  self-evidence.”  Factory  legislation  is  no 
infringement  of  industrial  freedom.  For  “  productive  machines  cannot 
remain  productive  if  they  are  damaged.  But  men  and  women  are 
productive  machines,  even  if  they  be  nothing  more.”  And  so  “  our 
science  ”  is  consistent,  and  its  grand  conclusion  is  in  sight — “  a 
conclusion  reached  by  the  purest  and  strictest  logical  process,’that  the 
real  welfare  (as  defined  above)  of  everybody  is  bound  up  with  the  real 
welfare  of  everybody  else — if  only  we  estimate  aright  wherein  that 
real  welfare  consists,  what  are  its  necessary  limits,  and  the  means 
whereby  it  can  alone  be  maintained.” 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  us  about  these  “  elements  of  social 
welfare”  is  that,  however  modest  economists  may  have  been  in  pro¬ 
claiming  them,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  neglected  them.  Adam 
Smith  certainly  did  not  give  them  such  a  bellicose  setting  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  charged  with  uuderratiYig  “  natural  liberty  ”  or  “  security,”  or 
with  having  a  weakness  for  “  warless  men,”  whom  he  describes  in  terms 
that  almost  rival  the  Duke’s  in  ferocity.  ‘41e  is  as  much  mutilated  and 
deformed  in  mind  as  another  is  in  his  body  who  is  either  deprived  of 
some  of  its  essential  members  or  has  lost  the  use  of  them.”  Mac- 
culloch  counts  security  of  property  “  the  ^rst  and  most  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  production  of  wealth,”  and  appeals  (quite  in  the 
manner  cf  the  Duke)  to  the  countenance  of  the  Book  of  Job,  as 
“  placing  those  who  removed  their  neighbours’  landmarks  at  the  head 
of  his  list  of  wicked  men.”  Indeed,  his  few  pages  upon  “  Security 
of  Property  ”  contain  the  main  argument  of  this  book  in  a  more  delicate 
and  unassuming  form.  But  Macculloch  does  not  give  one  the  sense  of 
distance  and  mystery  which  the  Duke  succeeds  in  lending  to  our  “  unseen 
foundations  ;  ”  he  writes  as  if  he  were  merely  revealing  “  glimpses 
into  the  obvious  ;  ”  and,  since  his  time,  insistence  on  security  of  property 
has  been  “  taken  as  read.” 

Why,  then,  all  this  coil  ?  Has  the  Crofters  Commission  “  neglected 
the  law  of  nature  ”  in  revising  (and  reducing)  the  Duke’s  rents  ?  No  ; 
the  Duke  is  right — the  element  has  not  been  so  much  neglected,  as 
reduced  from  an  “  axiom  ”  to  an  assumption,  and  an  assumption 
applicable  to  particular  societies.  It  is  this  hypothetical  and  re¬ 
lative  character  attributed  to  the  deductions  of  political  economy 
which  separates  Mill’s  treatment  of  it  from  Ricardo’s  by  a  broader  gulf 
than  appears.  It  certainly  leaves  room  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
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particular  society  which  such  a  principle  only  partially  explains  is  not 
a  standard  for  human  nature  ;  and  Mill  took  that  step.  There  were 
certain  laws  of  nature  on  which  production  depended,  but  private  owner¬ 
ship  was  not  one  of  them,  and  dietribution  was  a  matter  for  human  will 
and  control.  Mill  regards  this  distinction  as  his  original  contribution 
to  the  theory.  The  laws  of  production  are  “  real  laws  of  nature, 
dependent  on  the  properties  of  the  objects,"  t.e.  not  alterable  by  human 
will  ;  but  the  laws  of  distribution  are  only  the  necessary  consequences 
of  particular  social  arrangements,"  and  are  “  liable  to  be  much  altered 
by  the  progress  of  social  improvement."  In  fact,  he  separated  the 
production  of  wealth  from  ownership  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  “all  existing  institutions  and  social  arrangements,"  i.e. 
private  property  and  freedom  of  contract,  were  “  merely  provisional." 
And  in  his  autobiography  he  explains  the  influences  which  bad  brought 
him  to  that  conclusion.  “  The  social  problem  of  the  future,"  he  writes, 

“  we  considered  to  be  how  to  unite  the  greatest  individual  liberty  of 
action  with  a  common  ownership  in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe,  and 
an  equal  participation  of  all  in  the  benefits  of  combined  labour,"  and 
“  we  welcomed  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest  all  socialistic 
experiments."  These  sdcialistic  hints  (for  they  remain  such)  have 
not  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  current  economics.  Professor  Sidg- 
wick  (whom  the  Duke  would  have  done  well  to  read),  in  his  chapter 
upon  “  The  System  of  Natural  Liberty  in  Relation  to  Production," 
refers  to  the  disappearance  of  the  idea  (from  even  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  economic  school)  that  natural  liberty  tends  to  realize  “  natural 
justice"  or  equitable  distribution  ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  justified  except 
in  relation  to  the  production  of  wealth  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
show  that,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  held  without 
important  qualifications  and  exceptions.  In  fact,  political  economy 
has  ceased  to  be  committed  to  any  particular  economic  system.  Finally, 
Professor  Marshall  not  only  suggests  that  the  practical  problem  of 
}K>litical  economy  is  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  “  inequality," 
but  refuses  to  regard  “  individual  interests "  as  the  sole  economic 
motive.  “  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  economists,  like  all  other 
students  of  social  science,  are  concerneil  with  individuals  chiefly  as 
members  of  the  social  organism.  .  .  .  Economics  has  a  great  and 
increasing  concern  in  motives  connected  with  the  collective  ownership 
of  property  and  the  collective  pursuit  of  social  aims."  That  is,  granting 
that  individual  self-interest  (though  even  then  we  must  regard  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  a  group)  is  the  dominant  economic  motive,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  the  only  motive,  still  less  that  it  is  the 
universal  and  “  eternal  motive  "  of  economic  eflbrt. 
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The  Duke,  then  (like  Multbus),  having  found  the  bow  bent  too  much 
one  way,  has  tried  to  bend  it  too  much  the  other  way,  in  order  to  get 
it  straight.  In  doing  so,  he  has  neglected  as  many  elements  as  he  has 
rescued,  and  the  book  is  one  long  mistake  in  emphasis.  But  it  has  at 
least  the  merit — the  polemical  merit — of  stating  the  issue  clearly  and 
frankly.  He  makes  no  quarters  with  collectivism,  and  political 
economy  may  be  forced  to  take  account  of  the  challenge,  and  justify 
the  widening  of  its  premises. 

Our  general  answer  would  be  that  neither  Individualism  nor  Collec¬ 
tivism  can  be  a  complete  theory  of  society,  and  that  competition  is  the 
law  of  life  indeed,  but  admits  of  higher  and  more  social  forms  than  the 
rudimentary  conflict  of  economic  self-interest.  It  may  be  true  of  a 
great  part  of  industry  that  it  rests  upon  the  motive  of  individual  self- 
interest  ;  but  that  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  product  of  institutions. 
Things  make  their  own  morality.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why,  under 
institutions  consciously  organized  for  the  attainment  of  the  common 
gootl,  the  social  motive  may  not  prove  as  powerful  as  any  inducement 
of  private  profit.  As  Mill  puts  it,  “The  deep-rooted  selfishness  which 
forms  the  character  of  the  existing  state  of  society,  is  so  deeply  rooted, 
only  because  the  whole  course  of  existing  institutions  tends  to  foster 
it.”  The  spirit  of  conscious  social  service — the  motive  of  social  esteem 
or  public  honour — is  even  now  able  to  sustain  industries  of  a  kind  that 
the  Duke  would  call,  and  rightly  call,  productive  ;  and  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  necessaries  can  be  collective  in  form  is  adumbrated  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  (Workmens’)  Co-operative  Stores.  The  whole  of  the  Duke’s 
argument  is  vitiated  by  the  conception  of  the  fixity  of  human  nature, 
and  by  his  narrow  interpretation  of  competition.  Competition  is  a 
process  of  selection.  It  may  select  knavery,  or  it  may  select  character. 
But  it  is  also  a  selection  of  social  ideals  ;  the  ideal  of  collectivism  is 
beginning  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of 
human  development  to  preclude  its  ultimate  victory. 

It  can  indeed  only  triumph  if  based  upon  the  competition  of  character. 
And  the  real  point  of  its  position  is  that  the  strong — the  possessors — do 
more  towards  the  production  of  wealth  than  it  is  well  either  for  them¬ 
selves  or  society  that  they  should,  and  that  individualism  ends  in  the 
destruction  of  competition — in  monopoly.  “  Strong  men  ”  begin  to 
“  corner  ”  society  ;  and  what  about  the  men  who  are  not  strong,  i.e.  in 
possession  ?  does  society  get  its  best  from  them,  or  they  its  best  from 
it  ?  For  the  “  strong  ”  is  not  the  man  of  proved  fitness,  but  the 
possessor,  pure  and  simple,  and  a  possessor  against  whom  the  Duke  may 
himself  be  called  in  evidence.  “  Any  law  which  gives  to  one  set  of 
men  to  live  on  the  industry  and  property  of  others,  starts  of  necessity 
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a  spirit  of  idleness  and  imposture  on  the  one  side,  and  not  less 
certainly  evokes  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  of  resistance  upon  the  other." 
Is  not  this  what  Socialists  say  of  laws  which  favour  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  idle  "  ?  Is  a  large  inheritance  a  sign  of 
superior  fitness  ?  The  Duke  has  not  really  shown  us  the  moral 
signihcauce  of  property,  which,  if  it  were  worked  out,  would  lead  to 
the  justification  of  a  wider  distribution  of  it,  in  more  proportion  to 
character,  and  also  to  the  conception  of  the  “  security  ”  of  the  State  (as 
tlie  representative  of  the  common  or  social  interest)  as  defining  the 
security  of  the  “  individual  owner."  Stripped  of  all  its  verbiage,  of  all 
theological  and  metaphysical  mystery,  the  Duke’s  argument  is  a 
dithyrambic  strain  in  honour  of  the  predatory  instincts  in  human 
nature.  The  saving  virtue  of  society  is  a  brilliant  vice.  It  is  true  that 
the  strong  man  will,  in  virtue  of  his  superior  mind,  see  that  he  can 
serve  himself  by  serving  society.  But  does  that  exhaust  the  activity 
that  society  may  expect  from  the  “  sense  of  exclusive  possession  ”  ? 
What  security  has  society  that  it  will  be  served  by  “  strong  ”  men  (and 
as  being  “strong  ”  they  must  be  “good,”  for  “  that  which  survives  is 
gootl  ”)  in  the  best  possible  way  ?  What  security  has  society  that  the 
possessor  may  not  prefer  to  turn  his  possessions  into  deer  forests  ? 
Certainly,  the  Duke  does  not  encourage  him  to  refrain  from  doing  so, 
and  does  not  encourage  society  to  rely  upon  the  “  self-sacrifice  ”  of 
landlords.  What  is  to  prevent  men  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown  ? 

We  may  grant  that  individuals  should  be  able  to  count  upon  the 
faith  of  society  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  that  it  has  guaranteed  ; 
the  principle  of  the  continuity  of  society  demands  that.  But  this  only 
requires  that  society  should  give  a  long  notice  of  any  change  of 
principle  ;  it  should  give  time  for  individuals  (many  of  whom  are 
inheritors)  “  to  make  arrangements.”  Mr.  George,  so  far,  deserves  the 
Duke’s  reproaches.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  author’s 
glorification  of  the  “  natural  man  ’’  is  not  a  very  secure  basis  for  his 
vilification  of  Mr.  Henry  George  and  the  spoiler  of  latter  days.  “  Take 
it  who  can”  is  the  history  of  possession,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  (in  the  law  of  nature)  it  should  stop  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  In¬ 
dividualism  is  a  game  at  which  ail  can  play  ;  and  a  man’s  rights  are 
(according  to  it)  strictly  defined  by  his  might. 

One  is  so  carried  away  by  the  fervid  individualism  of  the  book  that 
it  requires  some  effort  of  reflection  to  realize  that  there  is  not  a  single 
suggestion  that  “  rights  are  defined  by  duties.”  The  idea  of  social 
organism  is,  indeed,  mentioned,  but  it  is  really  a  social  aggregate,  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  individuals  are  shown  to  depend  upon  the 
few.  It  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  the  weak.  The  Duke  has  entirely 
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failed  to  establish  any  basis  of  social  duty  for  “  strong  ”  or  “  weak.” 
Certainly  there  is  little  promise  or  feeling  of  such  a  conception  in  an 
argument  which  insists  upon  the  rights  of  possessors  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  their  duties,  and  on  the  duties  of  the  “  dispossessed  ”  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  rights.  Rights  which  do  not  rest  upon  and 
correspond  to  duties  are  a  mere  matter  of  individual  liking  and 
opinion  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  more  material  for 
revolution  in  the  Duke’s  exposure  of  the  unseen  foundations  of  society 
than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  wildest  utterances  of  the  Socialist.  “  The  big 
eyes  of  brutal  envy  ”  are  likely  to  be  opened  much  more  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  than  the  prophet  of  California. 

Collectivism,  or  a  tendency  to  collective  action,  is  on  another — 
perhaps  less  glorious — plane.  It  starts  from  the  recognition  of  an 
industrial  problem  ;  that  is  in  itself  an  assumption  that  society  cannot 
be  left  to  unconscious  or  “mysterious”  processes  of  “  nature,”  i.e.  pro¬ 
cesses  not  determined  by  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  society  to 
mould  the  industrial  system  to  higher  and  wider  purposes.  The  mere 
existence  of  an  industrial  problem  implies  that  the  collective  applica¬ 
tion  of  social  morality  and  intelligence  is  a  factor  in  industrial  evolution. 
This  tendency  is  taking  effect  in  many  ways,  not  only  in  extended 
regulation  of  industry,  but  in  “  collective  enterprise  ”  on  the  part  of 
State  or  Municipality.  The  Duke  meets  all  this  by  the  assertion  that 
it  is  a  departure  from  the  “  law  of  nature,”  by  which  we  discover  he 
means  “animal”  nature.  For  certainly  his  history  of  possession — 
which  is  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future  ! — reads  like  a  chapter 
out  of  some  natural  history.  And  what  an  outlook  !  The  Duke’s 
argument  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  Aveapon  for  the  Collectivist.  If,  for 
instance,  it  is  true  that  the  wage-fund  depends  on  the  “  prccariousncss” 
of  demand,  does  it  not  become  the  interest  of  society  to  socialize  con¬ 
sumption,  i.e.  to  organize  demand  ?  And  does  not  that  imply  some 
limitation  of  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vagaries  and  uncertainties  of  demand  ? 

VV’hile  the  book  may  serve  as  an  armoury  of  quotations  to  the 
Soeialist,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  real  moment  for  economic  theory. 
Much  of  it  is  a  mere  slaying  of  the  slain,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
Duke's  refutation  of  fallacies  has  a  context  and  significance  all  its 
own.  It  Avould  be  easy  to  point  out  looseness  of  reasoning,  inaccuracy 
of  statement,  and  insufficiency  of  reading,  in  what  is,  after  all,  a 
political  pamphlet  rather  than  a  scientific  treatise.  The  most  instruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  economic  theory  is,  undoubtedly,  the  treatment  of  Kent. 
The  Duke  certainly  “makes  points ”  against  inferior  statements,  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  contributes  more  confusion  than  he 
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removes.  I  should  saj  that  his  criticism  of  mathematical  methods,  in 
which  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Cairnes,  rests  upon  a  misconception. 
The  mathematical  method  consists  in  the  use  of  “  curves  ”  and  func¬ 
tions,"  not  simply  of  numbers.  His  statement  of  the  law  of  Diminishing 
Returns  is  exceedingly  misleading — in  fact,  he  does  not  state  it  at  all. 
Before  he  committed  himself  to  such  an  attack,  he  might  have  dis¬ 
criminated  rather  more  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  generally 
recognized  by  economists.  As  a  contribution  to  economic  theory,  to 
the  philosophy  of  property,  or  to  the  estimate  of  the  tendency  to 
collective  action,  the  Duke’s  book  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  The 
defect  of  the  book  is  its  strength  :  it  has  stated  in  the  frankest  manner 
possible  the  case  for  individualism  ;  it  has  stated  it  with  a  vigour 
and  even  ferocity  of  phrase  and  declamation  that  is  positively  excit¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  Duke  has  given  sketches  of  law  and 
history  that  are  at  times  quite  masterly.  He  has  done  more  than 
that — he  has  made  political  economy  picturesque.  He  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  reveal  the  depths  of  the  forces  that  escape  the  definitions 
of  the  schools. 

But  in  spite  of  its  polemic,  it  remains  the  most  “  faulty  abstract  ”  of 
all.  A  singularly  interesting  book,  withal :  interesting,  perhaps,  above 
all,  because  it  palpitates  not  only  with  actuality,  but  with  personality. 
The  style  (and  the  matter)  is  the  man.  1  do  not  think  I  ever  read  a 
book  which  covered  so  many  subjects,  and  yet  never  loses  sight  of  the 
“one  in  the  many.”  That  is  a  tribute,  not  to  tbe  philosophy,  but 
to  the  personality  of  the  author.  One  cannot  fail  to  admire  such 
sureness  of  hand ;  the  Duke  rides  his  argument  with  the  seat  of  a 
master.  The  book  is  about  as  unequal  as  a  book  can  be  ;  but  it  is 
always  suggestive,  often  instructive,  and,  for  all  its  iteration  and 
diffuseness,  never  dull.  It  has  something  of  the  same  kind  of  con¬ 
tinuity  under  apparent  discursiveness,  which  makes  Adam  Smith's 
work  so  organic.  It  reflects,  indeed,  something  of  the  spirit  which 
has  made  The  Wealth  of  Nations  one  of  tho  greatest  books  of  any 
age.  Tbe  Duke  has  a  gift  that  seems  denied  to  the  modern  econo¬ 
mist,  in  whom  we  often  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  But,  on 
the  other  band,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Ingrain  (whom,  by 
the  way,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Duke  will  restore  to  life  in  a  second 
edition)  has  received  some  vindication  for  his  statement  that  “  the 
science  must  be  cleared  of  all  the  theologico-metapbysical  elements  or 
tendencies  which  still  encumber  and  deform  it.” 
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GRUNDRISS  DER  POLITISCHEN  OEKONOMIE,  Von  Du. 
Eugen  von  Philippovich.,  Professor  an  der  Universitiit 
Freiburg.  Band  1.  Allgemeine  Volkswirthschaftslehre.  [347  pp. 
8vo.  8  marks.  Mobr.  Freiburg,  1893.] 

This  excellent  work  forms  one  volume  of  the  great  “  Handbuch  des 
dffentlichen  Rechts  ”  edited  by  Dr.  Marquardsen,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  Political  Science,  theoretical  and 
applied. 

The  sketch  of  Political  Economy  given  by  Dr.  Von  Philippovich,  in 
347  large  and  closely  printed  pages,  is  likely  to  prove  useful  to 
advanced  students,  as  well  as  intelligible  and  instructive  to  beginners. 
An  introduction  (pp.  1-32)  explains  the  nature,  scope,  and  method  of 
Economic  Science,  the  elementary  facts  and  conceptions  with  which  it 
deals. 

The  first  book  (pp.  33-7 4)  enumerates  the  physical,  social,  personal, 
and  technical  conditions  which  influence  and  determine  economic 
development.  The  following  three  books  treat  of  the  phenomena  of 
economic  life  under  the  familiar  heads  of  Production,  Exchange, 
Distribution  and  Consumption  (pp.  75-284).  The  fifth  book  contains 
a  short  but  clear  and  impartial  sketch  of  the  origin,  theories,  and  ideals 
of  the  various  economic  sects,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  those  ideals  may  be  attained,  and  thus  leads  up  to  the  discussion, 
in  a  second  volume  hereafter  to  be  published,  of  the  conscious  inter¬ 
ference  in  and  direction  by  man  of  his  economic  evolution  ( Volks- 
wirthschaftspolitik'). 

The  references  at  the  end  of  each  section  to  the  more  important 
authorities  on  the  questions  discussed  are  well  arranged  and  selected, 
and  will  be  found  most  useful.  Professor  von  Philippovich  may  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Austrian  School  of  Economists,  but  he  is 
impartial  and  open  minded — an  eclectic — nullius  addictus  jurare  in 
verba  magistri — and  careful  to  point  out  the  truths  which  those  writers 
with  whom  he  is  least  in  agreement  have  either  discovered  or  brought 
into  greater  prominence. 

The  summary  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
unimpeded  competition  (^Laissez  Jaire)  is  a  good  example  of  the 
author's  power  of  stating  both  sides  of  the  question  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  (p.  140).  He  is  impartial  in  summing  up,  yet  he  does  not,  like 
some  English  writers,  so  hedge  and  fence  himself  round  with  reservations 
and  concessions  as  to  perplex  the  reader  instead  of  assisting  him  to 
find  a  definite  verdict. 

Although,  as  he  remarks,  a  community  based  on  altruism  is  an 
economic  impossibility,  the  existence  of  one  whose  economy  should  be 
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based  on  public  as  opposed  to  private  interest  is  perfectly  conceivable. 
But  he  points  out  very  clearly  within  wliut  limits  the  assumption  that 
the  economic  evolution  is  in  the  direction  of  socialism  is  true  (p.  149), 
and  how  far  the  socialistic  ideal,  to  substitute  the  production  of  utilities 
(values  in  use)  for  values  (values  in  exchange),  is  attainable.  Not  that 
Dr.  von  Philippovich  would  approve  of  those  terms,  for  in  his  account 
of  value  he  follows  Menger,  Wieser,  and  Bbhm-Bawerk,  although  ho 
incidently  remarks  that  Political  Economy  is  most  concerned  with  one 
form  of  objective  value — value  in  exchange. 

He  rejects  Bbhm-Bawerk’s  analysis  of  interest — pronouncing  in 
favour  of  a  modified  form  of  tho  protluctivity  theory,  while  allowing 
that^  the  supporters  of  tho  other  theories — use,  abstinence,  time,  and 
even  exploitation — have  not  altogether  failed  to  lay  hold  of  some  part 
of  the  truth.  Our  author  is  perhaps,  although  not  less  sensible,  less 
lucid  than  usual  in  his  account  of  interest,  of  the  surplus  of  value  over 
costs  found  in  every  normal  process  of  production.  This  possibly  is  a 
subject  where  simplicity  and  lucidity  are  only  to  be  attained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  completeness  and  truth.  Hence  Professor  voii  Buhm- 
Bawerk’s  success  in  showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  analysis  of  his 
predecessors,  his  failure  when  ho  himself  attempts  to  devise  a  theory 
of  universal  applicability. 

Sometimes  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  Dr.  von.  Philip¬ 
povich  expounds  what  is  self-evident  at  unnecessary  length,  as  e.g. 
(p.  187)  where  he  explains  that  if  a  certain  weight  of  gold  is  turned  into 
a  certain  number  of  coins — let  us  say  one  ounee  of  gold  into  SJU 
sovereigns — the  market  price  of  gold,  free  coinage  being  assumed,  will 
never  be  much  above  or  much  below  £3  17«.  lO^rf.  per  ounce.  Yet  we 
must  remember  that  M.  de  Laveleye  cites  this  fact  to  show  that  the 
price  of  anything  can  be  fixed  by  law — a  proof  that  it  is  as  well  not  to 
assume  anything  to  be  so  simple  as  to  require  no  explanation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Dr.  von  Philippovich  is  well 
acquainted  with  English  economic  literature.  Y'et  the  name  of 
Cairnes  is  sometimes  conspicuously  absent  in  places  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  among  the  references.  J.  S.  Mill  is  erroneously  cited 
(p.  237)  as  advocating  with  Henry  George  the  Jiationalization  of  the 
rent  of  the  land  by  means  of  taxation  ;  and — while  the  influence  of  the 
“Christian  Socialists”  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley  and  J.  M. 
Ludlow  is  fully  recognized — Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  discredit  orthodox  economy,  are  not  mentioned.  Our  author 
in  assigning  reasons  for  the  recent  success  of  the  Socialist  propaganda 
in  England  has  accepted  too  readily  the  statements  of  the  Socialists. 
He  would  not  otherwise  have  spoken  of  the  increase  in  pauperism,  of 
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the  greater  difficulty  felt  by  the  lower  classes  in  maintaining  their 
standard  of  comfort,  of  the  wider  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  as  if 
they  were  well-established  facts. 

The  author  is  a  Bimetallist,  but  he  has  scarcely  attempted  to  answer 
the  objections  to  the  measure  he  advocates,  or  touched  upon  the 
practical  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  prevent  it  from  ever  being 
adopted.  But  this,  as  well  as  a  somewhat  insufficient  treatment  of 
monetary  questions  generally,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  subjects  are  reserved  for  a  fuller  discussion  in  the 
subsequent  volume  on  Economic  and  Financial  Policy — a  volume  the 
appearance  of  which  is  likely  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  Dr.  von 
Philippovich’s  readers. 

P.  F.  WiLLERT. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Edited  by  R.  H. 

InglisPalgrave,  F.R.S.  Parts  II.  and  III.  [Each  128  pp.  8vo. 

Eacb3«.  6<f.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1892.] 

Since  my  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave’s 
Dictionary,  the  second  and  third  have  been  published — with  due  regard 
to  punctuality,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Editor  who  undertook 
such  a  laborious  task. 

On  glancing  cursorily  at  the  index  of  the  articles  contained  in  these 
two  volumes,  qne  is  struck  by  the  quantity  of  legal  terms,  which  re¬ 
present  almost  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  words  :  but  indeed  this 
number  is  not  many,  and  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  increased. 
The  article  which  deals  with  the  “  Code  Napoleon  ”  certainly  does  not 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  influence  that  this  code  has  exercised  on 
the  legislation  of  diflerent  European  countries,  in  some  of  which  at 
least  it  is  still  in  full  force. 

One  finds  also  a  great  number  of  words  borrowed  from  subjects 
kindred  to  Political  Economy  proper,  which,  interesting  as  they 
are,  at  once  excite  the  reader’s  attention  ;  such  are — “  Bourgeois,” 
“  Boycotting,”  “  Black-leg,”  “  Black-death,”  “  Chartism,”  “  Comfort,” 
etc.  Political  Economy,  however,  is  represented  by  a  good  number  of 
articles,  some  of  the  highest  importance,  as,  for  instance,  “  Bi-Metallism,” 
“  Children’s  Labour,”  “Christian  Socialism,”  “  Colonies,”  “  Commerce,” 
and,  above  all,  the  word  “  Capital,”  which  certainly  is  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  handle  in  a  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  :  Professor 
Nicholson  has  succeeded  as  far  as  possible  in  giving  it  a  satisfactory 
treatment,  declaring  that  “  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  debatable  margin.” 
The  article,  or  rather  the  group  of  articles,  on  the  Colonies  (for  there 
are  at  least  ten  of  them)  is  most  instructive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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article  on  the  Labour  of  Children  in  Manufactures  tells  one  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  of  foreign  legislation  with  regard  to  this  matter  ;  and 
this  omission  one  cannot  but  regret.  Admirable  models  for  Lectures  te 
students  are  furnished  by  the  two  articles  “  Competition  and  Custom  ” 
and  “  Competition  and  Regulation.” 

The  names  of  the  authors  mentioned  are  innumerable  ;  and  to  my 
shame  he  it  said  (no  less  than  to  the  credit  it  does  to  the  erudition  of 
the  Editor)  that  a  very  great  number  of  them  were  unknown  to  me.  It 
was  a  little  surprising  nut  to  find  Channing’s  name,  who,  though  he  was 
not  an  Economist,  still  exercised  on  the  Social  movement  a  greater 
influence  probably  than  many  others  whose  biographies  appear  in  the 
Dictionary.  To  make  up  for  this,  three  or  four  columns  are  devoted  to 
Calvin,  which  are  most  instructive.  Not  without  interest,  too,  are  the 
biographies  of  Carey,  Carlyle,  and  Auguste  Comte.  Rut  the  article 
which  deals  with  Buchez  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  social 
theories,  or  of  his  importance  as  the  founder  of  the  first  Co-operative 
Productive  Society.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the  importance 
attached  nowadays  to  the  biography  of  Cantillon,  who,  in  the  large 
Dictionnalrc  d' Economic  Politique,  published  by  Guillaumin  in  1852, 
had  only  three  lines  in  which  there  were  as  many  mistakes,  and  who 
does  not  appear  even  in  the  collection  of  great  French  economists 
brought  out  by  the  same  publisher. 

I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  articles  are  signed  with  initials  only  : 
one  is  perpetually  obliged  to  refer  each  time  to  the  list  of  contributors 
on  the  cover,  which  after  a  time  becomes  rather  trying. 

Charles  Gide. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON. 
Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  Vol.  i. — East,  Central,  and  South 
London  [320  pp.].  Vol.  ii. — Streets  and  Population  Classified 
[235  pp.,  and  Appendix,  62  double  pages].  Vol.  iii. — Blocks  of 
Buildings,  Schools,  and  Immigration  [306  pp.].  Vol.  iv. — The 
Trades  of  East  London  [354  pp.].  [8vo.  Zs.  6</.  each  vol.  Mac¬ 
millan.  London  and  New  York,  1892  and  1893.] 

That  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  work  should 
be  brought  out  so  soon  after  its  original  appearance  is  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  reception  which  the  public  has  given  to  a  valuable  and 
laborious  undertaking.  Vol.  i.  of  the  original  edition  was  published  in 
1889  ;  a  third  edition  of  it  and  vol.  ii.  with  appendix  (in  separate  bind¬ 
ing)  appeared  in  1891.  In  this  new  edition  the  title  has  been  altered 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  “in  London,”  to  express  the  actual 
limitation  of  the  subject-matter  :  the  text  has  also  to  some  extent  been 
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rearranged.  The  changes  arei  described  as  follows  in  the  preface  to 
vol.  i.  :  “In  place  of  two  large  volumes  with  a  separate  appendix 
there  will  be  four  volumes  of  more  convenient  size.  In  the  first  of 
these,  which  gives  the  original  description  of  East  London,  will  be 
found  also  that  of  Central  and  South  London,  etc.  In  the  second 
volume  the  whole  of  London  is  again  dealt  with,  in  smaller  divisions,  by 
School  Board  blocks  and  street  by  street.  The  third  volume  will 
consist  of  various  chapters  on  special  subjects,  and  conclude  with  an 
account  of  London  children  and  their  schools.  The  studies  of  East-end 
industries  will  form  the  fourth  volume,  and  will  lead  the  way  to  an 
industrial  analysis  of  the  whole  population,  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes.  Each  volume  will  be  sold  separately  ; 
as  will  also  the  maps  of  London  Poverty,  referred  to  in  volumes  i.  and 
ii.,  which  are  published  in  a  case.”  It  may  serve  the  convenience  of 
those  who  possess  the  earlier  editions  to  say  that  vol.  i.  part  i.  chaps, 
i.-vi.  of  the  old  etlition  correspond  to  vol.  i.  part  i.  chaps.  i.-vi.  of  the 
new  ;  part  iii.  chap,  iv.,  to  part  i.  chap.  vii.  ;  vol.  ii.  part  i.  chaps,  i.-iii. 
of  the  old,  to  vol.  ii.  part  i.  chaps.  i.-iii.  of  the  new  ;  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
chap.  i.  of  the  old,  to  vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  i.  of  the  new  ;  chaps,  iii.-vi. 
of  the  old,  to  chaps,  ii.-v.  of  the  new  ;  vol.  ii.  part.  iii.  chaps,  i.-iii.  of 
the  old,  to  vol.  i.  part.  iii.  chaps,  i^iii.  of  the  new.  The  appendix  A 
of  the  old  vol.  i.  reappears  as  part  ii.  of  the  new  vol.  ii.  The  new  vol.  iii. 
contains  the  old  vol.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  iv.  (on  “  Blocks  of  Model  Dwell¬ 
ings,”  referred  to  in  a  “  Note  ”  in  this  Review,  vol.  L  No.  4,  October, 
1891),  vol.  i.  part  iii.  chap,  ii.,  and  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  chap.  iv.  (on  “  In¬ 
flux  of  Population  ” — the  two  chapters  being  now  placed  beside  one 
another),  vol.  i.  part  iii.  chap,  iii.,  and  the  whole  of  part  iv.  The  new 
vol.  iv.  corresponds  to  the  old  vol.  i.  part  ii.  The  chapter  in  old  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.,  “  On  the  Tailoring  and  Bootmaking  Trades  of  Central  London,” 
is  also  inserted  in  new  vol.  iv. 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of  Economic  History  in  Harvard 
University  (published  in  the  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eeonomics, 
January,  1893),  Professor  Ashley  cites  Mr.  Booth’s  work  and  Mr. 
Seebohm’s  Village  Community  as  examples  of  studies  of  economic 
facts,  in  neither  of  which  “  has  economic  theory  been  of  any  visible 
service.”  It  might  indeed  1)6  suggested  that  economic  theory  of  the 
“pure”  or  abstract  kind  has  benefited  history  and  inductive  inquiry 
by  the  stimulus  of  antagonism.  We  may  perhaps  question  whether 
any  one  would  have  thought  of  writing  either  the  one  book  or  the 
other,  with  so  studious  an  avoidance  of  economic  theory,  had  nut 
economic  theory  first  of  all  directed  attention  to  the  nature  of  land- 
tenure  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  causes  of  poverty  on  the  other.  The 
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abstract  Ricardian  theories  of  rent  and  of  wages,  coming  into  apparent 
conflict  with  evident  facts,  have  at  least  done  the  service  of  rousing 
the  historian  to  the  necessity  of  studying  economic  history,  and  the  social 
reformer  to  the  necessity  of  studying  present  economic  conditions. 

What  makes  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  work  specially  valuable  is  the 
“  objectivity "  of  bis  descriptions  and  his  studious  avoidance  of 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Booth  and  those  who  have  assisted  him  have 
worked  solely  in  the  endeavour  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  object  of 
these  volumes  is  not  to  rouse  the  apathy  of  the  indifierent  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  “  the  condition  of  the-  people.”  They  pre¬ 
suppose  an  interest  in  the  question,  an  interest  which  has  to  be  guided 
and  directed  into  practical  channels.  Their  object  is  not  to  open  the 
purse-strings  of  the  wealthy  ;  the  evil  effects  of  Mansion  House 
Funds  (i.  p.  163),  and  of  other  sentimental  charities  are  too  fully 
recognized.  “  Much  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  [as  the  work  of  the 
“  Salvation  Army  "3  is  being  done  broadcast  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
East  End  by  many  agencies  ;  and  the  more  of  it,  the  more  solid  and 
sodden  will  the  poverty  become  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ”  (i.  p.  127). 
The  methods  are  the  methods  of  the  scientific  sociologist :  and  such 
practical  inferences  as  are  drawn  are  based  on  a  study  of  the  facts  as  a 
whole  and  not  on  a  vision  of  the  “  Inferno  ”  of  “  Darkest  England  ” 
only.  The  careful  reader  will  further  note  that  he  is  several  times 
reminded  that  the  standard  of  comfort,  by  which  the  line  between  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do  is  drawn,  is  not  a  very  high  one  :  and  that  even 
among  the  great  central  mass  of  regularly  employed  workmen  earning 
good  wages,  “  the  uncertainty  of  their  lot,  whether  or  not  felt  as  an 
anxiety,  is  ever  present  as  a  danger.  The  position  of  the  class  may  be 
secure — some  set  of  men  and  their  families  must  hold  it — but  that  of 
the  individual  is  precarious.” 

Mr.  Booth's  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  has  come  to 
be  pretty  well  known.  (It  is  referred  to  in  a  “  Note  ”  in  this  Review^ 
vol.  ii..  No.  i.).  Class  A  consists  of  occasional  labourers,  loafers,  and 
semi-criminals  ;  Class  B  of  those  whose  earnings  are  “  casual  ” — the 
“very  poor ;”  Class  C  of  those  whose  earnings  are  intermittent,  and  Class 
D  of  those  whose  earnings  are  small  but  regular.  Classes  C  and  D  to¬ 
gether  are  “  the  poor.”  Class  E  contains  those  with  regular  standard 
earnings  ;  F  includes  the  more  highly  paid  artisans,  foremen,  etc.  ;  G  is 
the  lower  middle-class  ;  H  includes  all  above  “  G,”  and  may  be  shortly 
defined  as  the  “  servant-keeping  class.”  In  the  accompanying  maps  of 
London,  streets  occupied  mainly  by  class  A  are  coloured  black,  those 
where  class  B  is  predominant  are  coloured  dark-blue,  those  occupied  by 
C  and  D  are  light-blue  ;  streets  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  D  and  E  are 
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coloured  purple  ;  where  the  inhabitants  belong  to  E  and  F  they  are  pink, 
G  being  red,  and  H  yellow.  The  want  of  complete  symmetry  between 
the  lettering  of  the  classes  and  the  colouring  of  the  streets  helps  to 
warn  the  student  that  various  classes  and  various  districts  cannot 
always  be  separated  from  one  another  by  quite  distinct  lines. 

According  to  the  summary  of  results  for  all  London,  only  0'9  per 
cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  Class’ A,  7‘o  per  cent,  to  Class  B, 
while  51*5  per  cent,  belong  to  classes  E  and  F  (ii.  p.  21).  In  East 
London,  taken  by  itself,  the  proportions  are  slightly  different — A 
(necessarily  a  rough  estimate  only)  constituting  If  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  B  Hi  per  cent.,  whilst  E  and  F  combined  would  be  ooj 
per  cent.  (i.  pp.  37  seq.').  These  figures,  supplemented  by  the  detailed 
pictures,  obtained  mainly  from  the  reports  of  the  school-board  visitors, 
are  sufficiently  encouraging  to  prevent  despair,  while — if  all  that  they 
suggest  is  really  thought  out — they  have  enough  of  what  is  dark 
about  them  to  prevent  a  too  contented  acquiescence  in  things  as  they 
are.  Class  A  is  much  smaller  than  any  one  believed  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Booth’s  volumes  ;  it  contributes  so  largely  to  that 
portion  of  the  poor  who  come  most  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  that 
it  has  been  over-estimated  in  the  general  imagination.  Although  it 
is  constantly  receiving  recruits  from  the  unfortunate  of  the  classes 
above  it,  “  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  hereditary  to 
a  very  considerable  extent”  (i.  p.  38).  Class  A  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  being  “  harried  out  of  existence  ”  (i.  p.  169).  Enforcement 
of  sanitation,  prevention  of  overcrowding,  the  demolition  of  the  worst 
streets  will  at  least  scatter  its  members  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
new  Alsatias  (i.  p.  174).  Class  B  presents  the  hardest  problems  ; 
it  is  “  du  trap.  The  competition  of  B  drags  down  C  and  D,  and  that 
of  C  and  D  hangs  heavily  upon  E.  .  .  .  Industrially  we  gain  nothing 
from  B.  All  that  B  does  could  be  done  by  C  and  D  in  their  more 
idle  hours  ”  (i.  pp.  162,  163).  Mr.  Booth’s  proposal  for  dealing  with 
the  class  of  casual  labourers  is  to  bring  them  under  State  regulation 
by  an  extension  of  the  Poor  Law.  “  If  this  class  were  under  State 
tutelage — say  at  once  under  State  slavery — the  balance-sheet  would 
be  more  favourable  to  the  community  ”  (i.  p.  166).  The  suggestion 
of  “  slavery  ”  reminds  one  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun’s  famous  scheme 
for  sending  paupers  ns  slaves  to  the  plantations  :  but  that  was  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Slavery  is  out  of  the  question  now.  “  My  idea 
is,”  says  Mr.  Booth,  “  that  these  people  should  bo  allowed  to  live  as 
families  in  industrial  groups,  planted  wherever  land  and  building 
materials  were  cheap.  ...  In  exchange  for  work  done,  the  Government 
should  supply  materials  and  whatever  else  was  needed.  .  .  .  There 
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would  be  no  competition  with  the  outside  world.  It  would  be  merely 
that  the  State,  having  these  people  on  its  hands,  obtained  whatever 
value  it  could  out  of  their  work.”  When  any  family  proves  itself  too 
incapable,  it  must  exist  no  longer  as  a  family,  but  be  relegated  to  the 
poor-house.  The  important  feature  in  this  scheme,  as  distinct,  c.^., 
from  that  of  the  other  Mr.  Booth  (“General  ”  Booth),  is  the  avoidance 
of  all  com|)ctition  with  the  outside  world.  Any  scheme  which,  by 
the  help  of  private  “charity”  or  otherwise,  enables  the  products  of 
inferior  labour  to  compete  with  the  products  of  superior  labour,  is  just 
like  lengthening  a  blanket  at  the  lower  end  by  cutting  a  piece  off  the 
upi^er.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  of  limited  State  socialism  would 
give  fair  play  to  the  upward  tendencies  already  observable  in  the  great 
central  mass  of  the  population.  “  Class  E,”  ho  says  elsewhere  (i.  p. 
177),  “contains  those  whose  lot  to-day  is  most  aggravated  by  a 
raised  ideal.  It  is  in  some  ways  a  hopeful  sign,  but  it  is  also  a  danger. 
Here,  rather  than  in  the  ruffianism  of  Class  A,  or  the  starvation  of 
Class  B,  or  the  wasted  energy  of  Class  C,  or  the  bitter  anxieties  of 
Class  D,  do  we  find  the  springs  of  Socialism  and  Revolution.  The 
stream  that  flows  from  these  springs  must  not  be  dammed  up,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  this  class  and  its  leaders  in  Class  F  that  I  par¬ 
ticularly  appeal  in  favour  of  what  I  have  called  ‘  limited  socialism  ’ — 
a  socialism  which  shall  leave  untouched  the  forces  of  individualism  and 
the  sources  of  wealth.”  It  would  be  absurd  in  a  short  space  to 
attempt  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Booth's  proposal.  As 
he  himself  suggests,  much  might  be  learnt  from  an  ex]>eriment  care¬ 
fully  tried  in  some  selected  district. 

I  take  only  a  few  other  examples  of  matters  on  which  Mr.  Booth’s 
conclusion  seems  likely  to  give  rise  to  profitable  reflection  and  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  though  every  page  of  these  volumes  contains  material  of 
permanent  value  for  the  sociologist,  and  of  immediate  interest  for  all 
M'ho  care  for  social  reform.  My  examples  are  purposely  taken  from 
the  earlier  part  of  vol;  i.,  which  has  not  previously  been  noticed  in  this 
Review.  One  marked  distinction  between  Classes  D  and  E — between 
the  ill-paid  and  well-paid  of  those  in  regular  employment — is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  Class  D  “  the  women  do  a  good  deal  to  eke 
out  the  men’s  earnings,”  whereas  in  Class  E,  as  a  rule,  the  wives  do 
not  work  for  wages  (p.  50).  Of  the  “  clubs  of  the  East  End  ” — apart 
from  the  so-called  “  proprietary  clubs  ” — a  favourable  view  is  taken 
on  the  whole.  “  The  leaders  may  consciously  realize  the  higher  ideas 
of  the  movement ;  but  the  rank  and  file  are  not  above  the  average  of 
their  class,  and  usually  join  clubs  with  no  higher  motives  than  those 
which  influence  the  ordinary  club-goer  of  any  class,  or  would  otherwise 
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take  them  to  tlie  public-house.  Looked  at  in  this  rather  low  way, 
clubs  seem  to  me  better  than  the  licensed  public-houses  they  tend  to 
replace.  Nor  do  I  see  that  they  compare  unfavourably,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  with  the  majority  of  clubs  in  other  places.  .  .  .  Evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  self-sacritice  is  not  wanting.  In  many  cases  the  members 
do  all  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  club  after  their  own  day's  labour 
is  done.  .  .  .  Many,  too,  are  ardent  politicians,  and  begrudge  neither 
time  nor  money  is  advancing  their  political  views.  And  something 
more  may  be  said.  Coarse  though  the  fabric  be,  it  is  shot  through  with 
golden  threads  of  enthusiasm.  Like  Co-operation  and  like  Socialism, 
though  in  a  less  pronounced  way,  the  movement  is  a  propaganda  with 
its  faith  and  ho{>es,  its  literature  and  its  leaders.  This,  it  is  true, 
applies  to  a  few  individuals  only,  but  to  many  more  clult-life  is  an 
education.  .  .  .  Taking  things  as  they  are,  the  working-man’s  club  is 
not  a  bad  institution,  and  it  is  one  with  very  strong  roots”  (pp.  97, 98). 
Even  the  publicans  are  not  regarded  as  an  influence  altogether  evil. 
“  They  live  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  they  should  be  much  worse  than  the  people  they 
serve.”  Moreover,  publicans  are  approximating  a  little  more  to  the 
true  character  of  licensed  victuallers.  “  Undermined  by  the  increasing 
temperance  of  the  people,  and  subject  to  direct  attack  from  the  cocoa- 
rooms  on  the  one  side  and  the  clubs  on  the  other,  the  licensed 
victuallers  begin  to  see  that  they  cannot  live  by  drink  alone  ”  (p.  1 14). 
”  In  such  a  situation  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  decrease  the 
number  of  the  houses  in  the  cause  of  ^temperance.  To  encourage 
the  decent  and  respectable  publican  by  making  existence  difficult  to 
the  disreputable  is  the  better  policy,  but  let  us  on  no  account  interfere 
with  a  natural  development,  which,  if  I  am  right,  is  making  it  every 
day  more  difficult  to  make  a  livelihood  by  the  simple  sale  of  drink  ” 
(pp.  115,  116).  This  advice  may  not  commend  itself  to  those  who 
regard  compulsory  sobriety  as  the  panacea  of  social  ills  ;  it  is  worth 
quoting  as  at  least  the  carefully  formed  opinion  of  one  who  has  studied 
the  facts  in  an  all-round  way,  and  who  certainly  does  not  ignore  the 
misery  caused  by  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith’s  chapters  on  “  Migration  ”  are  now  placed 
together  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  new  issue  ;  his  results  fit  in  with  what  is 
noted  in  the  chapter  (by  Miss  Margaret  A.  Tillard  and  the  Editor), 
on  “  Homeless  Men  ” — about  the  very  large  proportion  of  Londoners 
to  be  found  in  night-refuges.  The  influx  of  the  countryman  often 
makes  the  Londoner  homeless  by  superseding  him.  According  to  the 
tables  given  in  Appendix  B  of  the  old  edition,  reproduced  in  vol.  iv. 
of  the  new,  in  the  Cavendish  Square  district  of  Maryleboue  57'9  of 
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the  iDhabitants  were  born  outside  London.  In  many  of  the  very 
poorest  districts  of  the  centre,  east,  and  south,  between  20  and  30  per 
cent,  only  were  born  outside  London. 

In  the  new  vol.  iii.  a  note  is  inserted  in  the  chapter  on  **  Elementary 
Education,”  dealing  with  changes  since  1890. 

In  the  new  vol.  iv.,  on  “  The  Trades  of  East  London,”  notes  have 
been  added  at  the  end  of  the  accounts  of  the  bootmaking  trade,  of  the 
tailoring  trade,  of  the  furniture  trade,  of  the  tobacco  workers,  dealing 
briefly  with  changes  introduced  by  strikes,  etc.,  since  1888. 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANDED  INTEREST.  Its 
Customs  Laws,  and  Agriculture.  By  Russell  M.  Gaknier,  B.A., 
Oxon.  [406  pp.  8vo.  10s.  6<f.  Sonnenschein.  London, 
1892.] 

Social  History  is  no  longer  relegated  to  a  paragraph  or  at  most  a 
section  at  the  end  of  a  narrative  of  wars  and  treaties  and  political 
intrigues.  The  professional  historian  occupies  himself  with  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  ordinary,  unambitious  folk.  Our  arguments  are  nothing  if 
not  historical.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  part  played  by  the 
mark  system  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  local  courts  in  the  establishment 
or  restoration,  if  it  be  so,  of  local  self-government  in  Englaml  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  justifiable  boast  that  Englishmen  of  education 
at  any  rate  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  priori  theories.  They  love  a 
precedent.  Thus  we  may  desire  an  eight-hours  day  because  it  seems 
morally  just,  but  we  feel  that  the  arguments  in  its  favour  are  enormously 
increased  when  we  are  told,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  eight  hours  was 
the  normal  working  day  of  a  mediaeval  artisan.  For  such  information 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  economist  or  the  historian. 
But  it  is  plain  that  there  are  whole  departments  of  mediaeval  life 
which  can  only  be  adequately  set  forth  and  interpreted  by  persons 
equipped  with  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  analogous  departments 
at  the  present  day.  This  must  be  particularly  true  of  all  matters 
relating  to  agriculture  and  husbandry  generally,  which,  despite  the 
undoubted  advance  of  the  last  two  centuries,  present  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  no  such  gulf  as  separates  the  modern  factory  “  hands  ” 
from  the  apprentices  of  a  mediaeval  craft  gild  or  the  workers  of 
the  “domestic”  system  of  literal  ma^iufactures.  Thus  all  who  are 
interested — antiquarians,  philanthropists  and  politicians  alike,  will 
accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  appearance  of  a  work  dealing  with 
economic  history  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  is  closely  acquainted  at 
first  hand  with  agricultural  operations  and  pursuits.  Mr.  Russell 
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Gamier,  while  professing  to  write  in  an  impartial  spirit,  perceives  that 
his  work  “  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
husbandman,”  while  he  ventures  even  further  into  what  is  called  the 
region  of  practical  politics  when  he  expresses  his  confidence  “  that  our 
present  land  reformers  will  learn  moderation  if  they  give  more  attention 
to  the  historical  side  of  the  question.” 

This  History  of  the  Landed  Interest  is  apparently  to  fill  two 
volumes,  and  of  this  the  present  work,  which  takes  us  down  to  1688, 
is  the  first  instalment.  Mr.  Gamier  has  prepared  himself  for  his 
task  by  a  careful  perusal  of  most  of  the  available  English  writers, 
mediaeval  and  modern,  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  He  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  used  Dr.  Cunningham’s  books  at  all,  and  he 
is  perhaps  far  too  little  aware  that  the  excellent  and  indispensable 
pioneer  work  of  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  has  been  questioned 
in  more  than  one  important  point.  Mr.  Gamier  believes  in  Professor 
Ashley.  He  would  have  done  well  to  wait  until  the  latter’s  second 
volume  has  shown  him  the  falsehood — into  which  Dr.  Cunningham,  too, 
has  fallen — of  the  belief  that  the  medimval  gilds  were  destroyed  by  the 
rapacity  of  Edward  Vl.’s  counsellors.  These  writers,  however,  have 
made  historical  investigation  the  business  of  their  lives  :  Mr.  Gamier 
has  not.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  an  expert  the  explanation  of 
technical  details  of  the  system  of  cultivation,  even  though  a  layman 
may  not  grasp  the  full  importance  of  the  processes  described,  but  Mr. 
Gamier  seems  to  have  been  most  ill-advised  in  devoting  so  large  a 
portion  (one-third)  of  his  volume  to  the  discussion  of  the  knotty  points 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  is 
essentially  a  matter  for  the  antiquarians,  and  until  they  have  sorted  their 
evidence  and  agreed  on  their  readings  there  is  no  place  for  the  man 
whose  practical  knowledge  may  help  to  clothe  with  living  flesh  the 
dry  bones  of  actual,  even  though  it  be  after  all  but  scanty,  fact.  But 
Mr.  Gamier  has  not  feared  to  rush  in  where  many  an  historical  student 
would  have  feared  to  tread.  He  has  not  contented  himself,  as  would 
possibly  have  been  his  most  judicious  course,  with  a  mere  marshalling 
of  the  facts  on  either  side  in  the  great  controversy  between  the  Manor 
and  the  Mark.  He  makes  a  show  of  an  appeal  to  original  authorities, 
but  Tacitus  and  Sir  Robert  Morier  are  quoted  alternately  as  ^witnesses 
of  equal  merit  and  importance.  Nay  more,  Mr.  Gamier  boldly  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  while  he  quotes  it,  that  “  no  one  now 
believes  Tacitus  to  have  intended  the  Germania  for  a  satire  on  Rome,” 
and,  with  M.  Guizot,  unqualifiedly  asserts  that  “  the  book  was  intended 
as  a  satire  on  Roman  morals  ”  (p.  37),  while  he  gives  us  his  ‘‘  firm 
belief”  (p.  21),  unbacked,  however,  by  evidence  or  argument,  that 
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“  the  manorial  system  in  some  form  came  into  existence  during  *’  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  which  perhaps  no  one  ever 
seriously  doubted.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  any  traces  of  it 
survived  the  English  Conquest.  But  Mr.  Gamier  deals  out  scant 
justice  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  all  writers 
of  authority  on  this  subject.  We  are  asked  on  one  occasion  (p.  36)  to 
exclude  from  our  minds  for  the  present  ^  the  opinions  of  Seebohm, 
Stubbs,  Coote,  and  o(Aer  theorists,''  and  to  proceed  to  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  our  information,  and,  after  a  short  account  of  the  German 
tribes,  in  which  for  some  purposes  apparently  the  evidence  of  Ciesar 
and  Tacitus  is  used  as  contemporary  with  each  other,  we  are  told  that 
this  social  system  just  described  “is  not  the  mark  system  of  Von 
Maurer,  Kemble,  and  other  theorists."  This  sounds  like  a  cheap  way 
of  prejudicing  our  minds  against  the  opinions  of  these  well-known 
writers.  It  may,  however,  be  described  as  entirely  misplaced 
criticism.  Fur  the  present,  the  matter  must  be  left  to  scholars  among 
whom  Mr.  Gamier  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  for  himself  the  honour 
of  a  place.  The  summary  which  we  do  find  on  p.  43,  in  which  the  weak 
points  of  both  sides,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  are  clearly  pointed  out,  has 
a  distinct  place  and  use  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  Had  the  author  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  summary  of  current  views,  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  charge  against  him  is  aimed  at  his 
attempted  originality,  which  is  mainly  based  on  a  disparagement  of  the 
views  of  persons  more  competent  to  decide  this  particular  point  than 
Mr.  Gamier  would  venture  to  own  himself  to  be. 

Indeed,  the  weak  point  of  the  book  throughout  is  its  purely  historical 
side.  Mr.  Gamier  asserts  as  against  Professor  Maitland  the  original 
separation  of  the  Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet.  But  no  student  will 
go  back  upon  the  opinions  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  for  all  that  Mr. 
Gamier  has  said.  Nor  will  the  author’s  acceptance  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis’  assertion  that  William  the  Conqueror  divided  the  land  so  that 
it  should  provide  him  with  sixty  thousand  knights,  give  the  least 
credence  in  the  minds  of  historical  scholars  to  that  long-exploded 
myth.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  believe  Mr.  Round,  who 
gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  number 
of  knight’s  fees  in  England,  including  both  those  enfeoffed  and  those 
*‘on  the  demesne,”  have  much  exceeded  the  number  of  five  thousand. 
Again,  what  is  the  statute  of  Articulo  Cleri  in  Edward  II.’s  reign  ? 
or  where  did  Mr.  Gamier  learn  that  in  the  mediaeval  Parliament  “  the 
county  members  swamped  the  small  band  of  townsmen  who  sat  in  the 
Lower  House  ?  ”  It  is  true,  as  he  says  a  few  lines  afterwards,  that 
“  the  voices  of  the  latter  for  a  long  period  of  history  were  seldom 
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heard,”  but  the  word  swamped  seems  to  imply  a  difference  in  numbers 
to  the  advantage  of  the  representatives  of  the  shires.  It  should  be 
superfluous  to  remind  him  that  between  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VIII., 
the  full  shire  representation  comprised  seventy-four  knights,  whereas 
the  actual  number  of  towns,  most  of  which  sent  two  members  apiece, 
never  sank  below  ninety-nine,  and  bad  been  at  a  considerably  higher 
figure. 

But  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Gamier  has  digested  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  incidentally  important  information.  Among  other 
tilings  he  draws  our  attention  to  the  change  in  the  relative  importance 
of  real  as  compared  with  personal  property,  which,  however  much 
recognized  in  actual  fact,  has  not  yet  been  realized  in  English  Law. 
We  learn  of  the  late  survival  of  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron, 
despite  their  diminished  sphere  of  action.  But  no  doubt  the  chief 
merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  part  which  an  ordinary  student  of  economic 
matters  is  least  able  fully  to  appreciate,  and,  when  Mr.  Gamier  fulfils 
the  promise  of  his  preface  and  gives  us  a  history  of  agriculture  alone, 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  work  which,  though  appealing  to  a  smaller 
class  than  does  his  present  volume,  may  yet  be  more  useful  of  its  kind 
in  that  it  will  be  free  from  those  inevitable  errors,  both  of  treatment 
and  of  fact,  to  which  any  writer  is  exposed  who  plunges  too  much  a 
Vamateur  into  the  thorny  quarrels  of  adequately  armed  specialists,  and 
tries  to  rule  them  out  of  court  by  the  hasty  label  of  “  modern  theorists.” 

D.  J.  Medley. 

UBER  DAS  VERHALTNISS  VON  ARBEITSLOHN  UND 
ARBEITSZEIT  ZUR  ARBEITSLEISTUNG.  Von  L. 
Bbentano.  [Second  Edition.  103  pp.  8vo.  Dunkler'aud 
Humblot.  Leipzig,  1893.] 

This  second  edition  of  the  author’s  pamphlet  under  the  same  name, 
published  in  1875,  is  substantially  a  new  work  on  its  very  important 
subject,  that  of  the  relation  between  wages  and  hours  of  labour  and  the 
work  done.  It  is  characterized  by  all  Professor  Brentano's  clearness  of 
style  and  fulness  of  historical  detail.  He  shows  that,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  universally  considered  that  high  wages 
meant  little  work,  and  that  the  lowering  of  wages  was  consequently  the 
best  stimulus  to  production  ;  that  a  contrary  current  of  thought  then  set 
iu,  of  which  thought  the  leading  exponent  with  us  was  Adam  Smith,  it 
being  now  maintained  that  high  wages  bring  with  them  an  increase  of 
production.  He  asks  himself  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  each  view  was  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ; 
that  high  wages  do  not  stimulate  production,  where  the  worker’s  wants 
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are  few  and  easily  satisfied,  as  nowadays  in  the  East,  or  among 
savages  everywhere  ;  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  English  worker 
of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
that  with  the  development  of  the  workman’s  wants  the  stimulus  to 
production  becomes  more  and  more  active,  till  in  our  own  days  the 
seeming  paradox  comes  to  be  realized, of  production  being  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  precisely  in  those  countries  in  which  wages  are  highest 
and  the  hours  of  labour  fewest.  Hence  the  marvellous  result  shown 
by  Schulze-Giivernitz,  that  with  wages  nearly  twice  as  high  in 
England  as  in  Germany,  while  the  hours  of  working  are  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  less,  the  cost  of  labour  (oversight  included)  per  pound 
of  yarn  spun  is  decidedly  less  in  the  former  country.  And  the  same 
holds  good  of  weaving.  With  the  hours  of  work  fifteen  per  cent,  less, 
and  wages  nearly  >a  third  higher,  the  English  weaver  produces  706 
yards  per  week  to  the  466  of  the  German. 

But  Dr.  Brentano  warns  us  that  not  every  increase  of  wages  or 
diminution  of  hours  will  increase  production.  A  temporary  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  labour  has  little  or  no  effect  in  this  direction. 
The  development  of  the  worker’s  wants,  the  growth  of  new  ones 
Avhether  physical  or  spiritual,  the  raising,  in  one  word,  of  his  standard 
of  living,  this  is  what  stimulates  him  to  greater  and  more  careful 
exertion  during  his  shorter  hours  of  toil.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  is  stimulated  to  the  discovery  or  adoption  of  every  technical 
improvement  which  can  enable  him  to  do  the  work  more  cheaply.  On 
this  point  Dr.  Brentano  especially  quotes  the  American  Schoenbof’s 
work  on  The  Economy  of  High  Wages.  Wherever  wages  are  high 
the  first  effort  of  the  employer  must  be,  says  the  latter,  to  spare  labour. 
Hence  in  America  every  new  improvement  in  machinery  is  at  once 
adopted,  and  machines  are  thrown  aside  which  in  Europe  would 
continue  to  be  long  in  use,  simply  because  a  better  one  has  been 
invented.  But  such  machinery  itself  needs  high-class  workmen,  and 
hence  America  surpasses  England  in  the  quantum  of  work  done  per 
worker,  as  England  does  the  Continent.  And  Australia  goes  further 
still  in  the  same  direction. 

Again,  Dr.  Brentano  is  not  of  opinion,  as  the  social  democrats  of  the 
Continent  and  many  of  our  foremost  labour-leaders  hold,  that  the 
diminution  of  working  hours  tends  to  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed. 
It  has  not  done  so,  he  observes,  in  England,  in  America,  in  Australia. 
Want  of  employment  he  ascribes  to  general  economic  fluctuations,  to 
the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  demand,  to  the  rush  towards  particular 
branches  of  employment,  and  the  demoralizing  of  many  workmen 
during  crises  of  slackness.  If  he  is  correct  in  these  views,  the  problem 
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of  unemployed  labour  and  of  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it  remains 
unsolved,  and  will  have  to  be  approached  from  some  altogether  different 
side. 

Dr.  Brentano  has  done  real  service  to  economic  science  in  appending 
to  his  work  the  translation  of  a  long  extract  from  a  French  economist, 
Messance,  quoted  with  praise  by  Adam  Smith,  but  who  has  remained 
singularly  neglected  :  his  observations,  published  in  1766,  on  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  price  of  food  on  production  are  evidently  of  the  highest 
value,  and  denote  an  observer  of  economics  as  original  and  shrewd  as 
he  was  painstaking.  He  also  appends  a  translation  of  Macaulay’s 
great  speech  on  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  of  ]day  22,  1846,  which  contains 
substantially  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  general  argument  for  short 
hours  of  labour. 

Dr.  Breutano’s  work  well  deserves  translation. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

PEOPLE’S  BANKS.  A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Success. 

By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  [261  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Longmans. 

London,  1893.] 

This  is  an  excellent  book  in  every  way,  and  thoroughly  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  author  is  already  favourably  known  to  readers  of  the  Economic 
Review  by  his  article  on  “  Co-operative  Credit-Banking  in  Germany,” 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number  for  last  year. 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Wolff  gives  a  very  complete  and  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  remarkable  successes  that  have  been  achieved  by  various 
systems  of  People’s  Banks  abroad.  A  full  description  of  the  “  Credit 
Associations  ”  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type,  followed  by  a  similar 
review  of  the  Raiffeisen  “  Loan  Banks  ”  leads  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
rival  merits  of  these  two  systems,  and  then  to  a  full  and  detailed 
statement  of  kindred  enterprises  that  exist  and  in  most  cases  flourish 
in  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and  other  European  countries, 
not  to  mention  Japan  and  China.  The  reader  is  thus  put  in  possession 
of  a  valuable  body  of  evidence  of  the  condition  of  things  in  foreign 
countries  which  fully  justifies  the  alternative  title  of  Mr.  Wolfits  book. 

The  writer  seems  rather  to  under-estimate  the  influence  of  similar 
institutions  that  are  at  work  in  England.  In  extent  and  organization 
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they  are  no  doubt  vastly  inferior  to  the  foreign  systems  ;  but  just  for 
that  very  reason  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
some  sort  of  real  comparison  between  our  own  country  and  the  foreign 
countries  which  Mr.  W olff  describes.  His  final  chapter  sketches  briefly 
some  good  things  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system  in  England,  or  from  better  organization  of  what 
actually  exists.  One  fact  that  emerges  most  clearly  from  the  whole 
discussion  is,  that  philanthropy  ruins  such  schemes,  and  only  most 
exclusive  self-help  insures  success. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  a|^nounce  that  Mr.  Wolfi*  will  contribute  an 
article  to  our  October  number  dealing  with  practical  proposals  for  the 
development  of  People’s  Banks  in  England. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  H.  D.  Tbaill,  D.C.L.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  [162  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
3«.  &d.  Macmillan.  London,  1892.] 

This  is  a  reprint,  corrected  up  to  date,  of  the  book  originally  published 
in  1882.  The  book  is  simply  excellent.  It  embodies  quite  as  much 
learning  as  the  scope  of  the  series  will  stand  ;  it  is  always  lucid  and 
intelligible,  and  is  extremely  readable.  The  writer  of  such  a  book 
necessarily  tells  us  some  things  that  we  know,  but  the  reader  must  be 
exceptionally  well-informed  who  fails  to  And  in  it  some  things  which 
he  did  not  know  ;  and  much  of  the  information  which  it  contains  is  of 
a  kind  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  come  by.  But  Dr.  Traill  should 
have  corrected  the  statement  that  “  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  held  by  the  Prime  Minister”  since  1806,  which 
ignores  the  tenure  of  that  office  by  Lord  Iddesleigh,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  ;  and  he  should  not  speak  of  peers’  eldest  sons  as  belong¬ 
ing  even  “  nominally  to  the  peerage.” 

THE  A  B  C  OF  THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.  By 
George  Clare.  [160  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3<.  net.  Macmillan. 
London,  1893.J 

Mr.  Clare  has  followed  up  his  Money  Market  Primer  by  a  work  on 
the  Foreign  Exchanges,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  if  this  is  the  ABC 
of  the  subject,  it  deserves  some  of  the  hard  things  said  of  the  alphabet 
in  other  connections.  The  work  at  once  suggests  comparison  with 
Mr.  Goscben’s  classical  book  on  the  same  topic.  The  great  charm  of 
this  last  is  the  clearness  with  which  general  principles  are  formulated 
and  explained.  Mr.  Clare,  on  the  other  hand,  supplements  Mr.  Goschen 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  detail.  His  work  is  by  no  means  easy  reading,  ^ 
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and  suggests  here  and  there  that  he  has  not  had  great  experience  in 
expounding  a  subject  to  an  audience  of  no  technical  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time,  any  one  who  is  in  search  of  practical  information  will  find 
it  all  here.  There  is  a  good  deal  which  will  be  new  to  the  average 
reader.  Thus  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  London  rate  to 
Englishmen  is  shown  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  bills  are  drawn  on 
England  far  more  than  in  England.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  therefore 
paid  by  foreigners,  and  their  interest  in  it  is  disproportionate.  The 
mystery  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  its  forlorn  and  deserted  appearance 
save  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  is  revealed.  The  bearing  on 
England  of  exchanges  in  foreign  money  fs  pithily  summed  up  :  “  High 
rates  are  for  us,  low  rates  against  us."  The  chapter  on  inconvertible 
paper  money  is  a  model  of  clearness  of  exposition.  Those  who  are 
curious  as  to  gold,  silver,  and  paper  exchanges  and  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  which  determine  them,  will  iind  all  they  want  to  know,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  following  the  course  of  exchange  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
New  York. 

INSURANCE.  By  C.  F.  Morrell,  Barrister  at  Law.  [284  pp. 

Crown  8 VO.  5«.  Black.  London,  1892.] 

RAILWAY  LAW.  By  F.  M.  Preston,  B.A.,  LL.B.  [318  pp. 

Crown  8 VO.  5«.  Black.  London,  1892.] 

Two  recent  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Series  of  Manuals  of 
Practical  Law.  The  first  on  Insurance,  by  C.  F.  Morrell,  already 
favourably  known  by  his  manual  on  Bankruptcy,  is  conspicuously  clear 
and  well-arranged,  and  should  prove  most  useful.  Mr.  Morrell  has  set 
out  the  various  risks  which  can  be  insured  against,  and  the  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled.  Necessarily  the  number  of  cases  cited  is 
somewhat  large,  but  even  the  uninitiated  will  not  find  the  book  over¬ 
weighted  with  them. 

The  manual  of  Railway  Law  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
history  of  railways  in  England,  and  full  details  concerning  special 
Railway  Acts,  special  contracts,  compensation  for  value  of  land,  etc.  ; 
and  last,  but  perhaps  most  important  to  the  average  traveller,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  railway  company.  The  book  is  clear  and 
concise,  and  of  considerable  interest  to  all  who  “  run  to  and  fro.” 

GESCIIICHTE  DES  SOZIALISMUS  UND  COMMUNISMUS. 

Von  Dr.  Otto  Marschauer.  [IP*  Abth.  131  pp.  1  mark. 

Fock.  Leipzig,  1893.] 

Dr.  Marschauer  follows  up  his  treatise  on  St.  Simon  by  a  volume 
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on  Fourier.  It  is  good  reading  and  contains  a  luminous  analysis  of 
Fourier's  system,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  philosopher’s  life. 

WEGWEISER  DURCH  DIE  NEUERE  LITTERATUR  DER 
RECHTS-  UND  STAATSWISSEXSCHAFTEN.  Fiir  die 
Praxis  bearbeitet  von  Otto  Muhlbrecht.  Zweite  umgearbei- 
tete  und  vermehrte  Auflage.  [xxvii.,  748  pp.  8vo.  28  marks. 
Puttkamer  and  Muhlbrecht.  Berlin,  1893.] 

Herr  Muhlbrecht,  as  readers  of  this  Review  are  aware  (see  vol.  i., 
p.  448,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  439),  publishes  periodical  lists  of  new  books  on 
the  science  of  law  and  politics.  Between  1868  and  1892  these  lists 
contained  something  like  87,500  titles.  The  stout  Guide  now  before 
us,  which  has  been  compiled  from  these  lists,  with  the  addition  of  some 
works  of  older  date,  contains  the  names  of  thirty-four  thousand  works, 
selected  by  Herr  Miihlbrecbt  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  it.  Testing  it  by 
comparison  with  a  small  group  of  thirty-three  economic  books  bought 
in  recent  years,  which  happen  to  stand  together  on  our  shelves,  we 
find  nineteen  of  them  included  in  it,  namely,  Grierson’s  Railway  Rates, 
Spencer’s  Man  versus  the  State,  Rogers’  Six  Centuries  and  Bank 
of  England,  Giffen’s  Capital,  General  Booth’s  Darkest  England, 
Marshall’s  Principles,  Cunningham’s  Growth  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Symes’s  Political  Economy,  Ingram’s  History  of  Political 
Economy,  Ely’s  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,  Ritchie’s  Darwin¬ 
ism  and  Politics,  Wells’s  Economic  Changes,  Gonner’s  Ricardo  {xinileT 
“  Conner  ”),  Potter’s  Co-operative  Movement,  Smith  and  Nash’s 
Dockers'  Strike,  Webb’s  Socialism  in  England,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  and  the  Economic  Review.  We  do  not  find  the  other 
fourteen,  namely.  Price’s  Industrial  Peace,  the  Fabian  Essays  on 
Socialism,  the  Plea  for  Liberty,  Haldane’s  Life  of  Adam  Smith, 
Ashley’s  Economic  History,  Cannan’s  Elementary  Political  Economy, 
Price’s  Political  Economy  in  England,  Booth’s  Life  and  Labour, 
Smith’s  Mobility  of  Labour,  Marshall’s  Economics  of  Industry,  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  and  the  Economic  Journal.  It  is 
rather  alarming  to  think  that  eine  Auswahl  der  besseren  Erscheinungen, 
containing  thirty-four  thousand  titles,  is  so  far  from  completeness  ;  but 
doubtless  it  is  much  more  complete  in  regard  to  the  German  works. 
It  is  carefully  and  very  conveniently  arranged,  with  a  good  index. 


BIMETALLISM:  ITS  MEANING  AND  AIMS.^ 


rpHE  subject  to  which  I  have  been  invited  to  call  your  attention 
this  afternoon  is  one  which,  upon  scientific  grounds  alone, 
is  well  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  a  University  audience. 
The  currency  system  known  as  bimetallism  depends  for  its  ex¬ 
planation  upon  what,  beyond  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
results  of  modem  economic  analysis.  Indeed,  it  was  this  in¬ 
genious  theory  of  substitution,  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  late 
Professor  Jevons,  that  first  attracted  me  to  the  study  of  the 
compound  or  bimetallic  standard.  But  the  main  interest  of  the 
subject  does  not  lie  in  these  theoretical  considerations,  fascinating 
as  they  always  are  to  the  expert.  It  is  the  economic  and  social 
bearings  of  monetary  questions  that  give  them  their  real  human 
significance.  For  myself,  at  all  events,  I  was  not  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  proposals  of  the  bimetallists,  until,  while  investi¬ 
gating  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment,  I  began  to 
realize  how  intimately  they  concerned  our  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity,  and  the  condition  of  labour.  Unless  I  am 
entirely  mistaken,  the  present  state  of  monetary  chaos  has  most 
injurious  efiects  upon  our  foreign  trade  and  our  productive 
industries ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  interests 
of  national  importance  are  involved  in  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  near  future.  I  doubt,  indeed — I  say  this  with  some  de¬ 
liberation — whether  there  has  been  any  economic  controversy 
agitating  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  except  the 
controversy  on  Free  Trade,  whose  practical  issues  were  so  grave 
and  so  wide-reaching. 

What,  then,  are  the  defects  in  our  present  currency  system 

*  An  Address  by  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Collefi'e, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London 
delivered  in  the  Examination  Schools,  Oxford,  on  February  4, 1893. 
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that,  as  we  think,  urgently  require  some  attention  and  remedy  ? 
We  are  really  suffering  from  a  twofold  disturbance  of  the  currency, 
mainly  due,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  to  a  single  cause.  There  has 
been  a  continued  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  a  severe  fall  of  prices ;  and  there  has  ceased  to 
be  any  definite  link  between  the  gold  and  silver  moneys  of  the 
world,  any  par  of  exchange  between  gold-using  and  silver-using 
countries.  I  put  the  appreciation  of  gold  first,  because  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  important  of  the  two  evils,  and  the  more 
universal  in  its  effects.  As  regards  the  loss  of  the  par  of 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  this,  of  course,  mainly  affects 
those  classes  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  trade  between 
silver-using  and  gold-using  countries,  though,  as  we  shall  find, 
its  consequences  are  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  it  is  an  entirely  new  evil,  not  known  to  the  world  in  any 
appreciable  degree  before  the  year  1873 ;  whereas  we  have 
suffered  from  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of  money  in  previous 
periods,  and  notably  in  the  years  1812-48. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  described  these  two  defects  in  the  currency 
very  clearly  in  his  well-known  speech  at  Manchester  on  the  27  th 
of  October,  1892.  To  sum  them  up  in  his  words — 

“  We  want  two  things  of  our  currency  ;  we  require  of  it  that  it  shall 
he  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  between  different  eountries,  and 
we  require  of  it  that  it  shall  be  a  fair  and  permanent  record  of  obliga¬ 
tions  over  long  periods  of  time  :  and  in  both  of  these  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  of  a  currency  our  existing  currency  totally  and 
lamentably  fails." 

It  is  pos.sible  to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  these 
currency  disturbances  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  I  have 
here  a  chart,  upon  which  is  set  out  the  variations  in  the  prices 
of  wholesale  commodities,  measured  in  gold,  from  1848  to  the 
present  time.  On  reference  to  it  you  will  see  that  the  same 
commodities  which,  upon  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years 
1853-77,  might  have  been  purcha.sed  for  £100,  would  have  cost 
£111  in  1873,  while  in  the  year  1848  they  could  have  been  bought 
for  £72,  and  last  year  for  £68.  These  are  facts  which,  broadly 
taken,  cannot  be  disputed.  I  have  preferred  to  give  you  Mr. 
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Sauerbeck’s  statement  of  them,  because  it  is  the  most  convenient 
for  comparison,  and  his  figures  are  regularly  published  by  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society.  But  all  the  principal  index  numbers 
agree  in  showing  a  very  considerable  and  continuous  fall  of 
prices  dating  from  the  year  1873,  of  something  like  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent. ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  stating  any¬ 
thing  which  would  not  be  admitted  by  opponents  of  bimetallism, 
I  may  add  that  Dr.  Giffen’s  index  number,  based  upon  values  of 
exports  and  imports,  shows  an  even  greater  fall  of  prices  than 
Mr.  Sauerbeck’s.  And  if  we  glance  over  the  whole  movement 
of  prices  since  1848,  the  year  preceding  the  gold  discoveries  in 
Au.stralia  and  California,  we  see  that  there  was  a  rapid  rise 
in  prices  just  after  the  discoveries,  and  then  a  general  trend 
upwards  to  the  culminating  point  in  1873 ;  after  which  year 
there  was  a  very  unmistakable  and  almost  continuous  decline 
to  the  lowest  point  in  1892,  only  interrupted  by  two  slight  rises 
about  the  years  1880  and  1890. 

When  gold  prices  fall,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  of  course, 
rises,  and  vice  versa.  This  chart,  therefore,  may  also  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  record  of  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold.  Translating  the  facts  from  this  point  of  view,  we  find 
that  gold  fell  in  value  about  thirty  per  cent,  after  the  gold  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  that  its  value  at  the  present  time  (1892)  is  about 
fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1853-77.  In  other  words,  two  sovereigns  will  buy  to-day  the 
same  amount  of  wholesale  commodities  which  it  would  have 
required  three  sovereigns  to  buy  on  the  average  of  those  twenty- 
five  years. 

What  has  happened  to  the  value  of  silver  during  the  same 
period  ?  We  can  easily  infer  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
from  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  by  considering  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals.  Now,  up  to  the  year  1873,  this  relative 
value  was  practically  fixed.  Whatever  the  purchasing  power  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  might  be,  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  silver 
would  always  (within  a  small  fraction)  purchase  the  same 
amoxmt.  Hence  up  to  1873  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two 
metals  varied  pari  passu.  After  1873  their  values  showed  a 
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marked  divergence.  I  want  you  particularly  to  notice  the  nature 
of  that  divergence.  We  are  often  told,  upon  what  should  be  high 
authority,  that  gold  has  maintained  its  former  value,  while  silver 
has  fallen.  The  facts  are  before  you.  You  will  see  that  gold 
has  increased  in  purchasing  power  some  fifty  per  cent.,  not  to 
take  account  of  what  some  think  the  exceptionally  high  prices 
of  1873;  while  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has  remained 
comparatively  steady,  and  silver  will  to-day  purchase  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  commodities  as  in  1873.  I  am  content  for  the 
present  to  point  out  these  facts.  Before  attempting  to  explain 
their  cause,  we  must  consider  what  they  mean,  and  what  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  any,  they  involve. 

The  most  obvious  deduction  from  the  facts  is  that  the  sovereign 
is  not  fixed  in  its  value,  as  so  many  persons  suppose,  but  varies 
very  considerably  from  time  to  time.  The  next  is  that  silver 
has  been  more  steady  in  its  purchasing  power  than  gold.  The 
facts  before  you  are  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  obtain ;  and 
these  conclusions  follow  unmistakably  from  them.  It  is  gold, 
not  silver,  that  has  proved  the  most  variable  standard,  since  the 
link  between  them  was  broken  in  1873. 

But  the  next  question  that  arises  is  what  should  be  our  ideal 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  currency.  Should  it  be  stable  in  its 
value,  or  if  not,  should  its  value  fall  or  rise  ?  To  put  the  matter 
in  other  words,  is  it  desirable  that  prices  should  be  steady,  or 
if  not,  should  they  rise  or  fall  ?  Now,  there  are  some  who 
say  that  the  matter  is  really  of  no  consequence.  Money  is 
only  the  counters  of  the  game  of  trade,  a  mere  go-between  in 
our  transactions.  The  quantity  of  money  may  afiect  our 
arithmetical  calculations,  they  tell  us,  but  cannot  disturb  the 
actual  contracts  upon  which  our  economic  life  is  based.  Now,  it 
is  possible  to  err  by  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  claiming 
too  much  importance  for  the  economic  effects  of  monetary 
changes.  But  if  this  laisaer-aller  view  were  correct,  what  I 
have  to  say  to-day  would  be  of  no  moment;  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  to  solve,  no  problem  to  consider.  I  am  going 
to  contend,  however,  that  the  “counter”  view  of  money  is 
thoroughly  superficial  and  unfounded  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary. 
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the  stability  of  prices  is  of  the  utmost  importance  'in  the 
economic  and  financial  world.  I  accept  on  that  point  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Scrope,  a  well-known  economist,  who  says, 
“  Without  stability  of  value  money  is  a  mere  fraud ;  ”  and  as 
early  as  1833  he  writes — 

“  Our  legal  and  established  measure  of  value  is  a  false  and  fraudulent 
one.  It  cheats  the  productive  classes  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  for 
the  benefit  [?]  of  the  non-productive  classes.  It  is  a  robbery  of  the 
industrious  on  account  of  the  idle.  This  at  least  has  been  its  operation 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  producing  gold  not  having  kept 
pace  with  those  for  the  production  of  the  bulk  of  commodities.” 

And  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Financial 
Secretary,  to  the  Government  of  India  from  1869  to  1881,  says, 
“The  supreme  desideratum  in  currency  is  stability,  but  a 
falling  standard  is  incomparably  preferable  to  a  rising  standard.” 
In  other  words,  steadiness  of  price  is  the  ideal ;  but  if  we  must 
choose,  rising  prices  are  preferable  to  falling  ones.  In  this  view 
I  entirely  concur ;  I  ask  you  to  consider  some  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  rests. 

The  main  reason  why  stability  in  the  value  of  money  is 
important  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  monetary  transac¬ 
tions  cover  long  periods  of  time.  All  contracts  relating  to 
debts,  to  mortgages,  to  loans,  to  rents,  to  the  value  of  property, 
are  contracts  whose  effect  operates  over  considerable  periods  of 
time,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  measure  of  value 
should  remain  constant  during  the  periods  to  which  the  con¬ 
tracts  extend.  Take,  for  instance,  a  most  important  case,  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturers,  and  in  fact  all 
producers,  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  make  fixed  payments : 
they  have  to  pay  interest  on  capital,  they  have  sometimes  to  pay 
fixed  payments  on  rent,  they  have  to  pay  wages,  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  fixed ;  and  if  prices  are  falling  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  have  to  make  these  payments  is  a  constantly  diminishing 
one,  and  the  consequence  is  their  net  profits  are  lessened.  The 
vital  importance  of  that  consists  not  in  the  injury  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  employer,  either  manufacturer  or  farmer,  but  in  the 
fact  that  these  men,  being  responsible  for  the  enterprise,  the 
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activity,  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  any  dis¬ 
couragement  of  their  enterprise  is  certain  to  operate  with 
depressing  effect  on  the  trade  and  activity  of  the  whole  country. 

Other  consequences  of  a  continued  fall  of  prices  are  a  general 
depreciation  of  property,  and  insecurity  of  all  loans  and  banking 
advances  made  upon  property.  There  is  a  general  contraction 
of  trade,  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed. 
There  is  an  automatic  increase  in  the  pressure  of  debts  and 
taxes,  the  nominal  amounts  remaining  the  same.  The  increase  in 
the  burden  of  the  National  Debt  since  1873,  due  to  this  cause, 
far  outweighs  all  the  economies  effected  by  Mr.  Goschen’s  great 
conversion  of  1888,  and  the  whole  of  the  reductions  that  have 
been  effected  during  that  period.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
deal  adequately  with  these  points.  I  can  only  allude  to  them  as 
explaining  the  interest  economists  take  in  the  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  prices. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  disturbance — the  variation  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  loss  of  the  par  of 
exchange  between  gold-using  and  silver-using  countriea  The 
history  of  the  ratio  between  the  two  monetary  metals  from  1803 
to  1893  is  well  illustrated  by  this  chart,  constructed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Molesworth  for  the  use  of  the  Brussels  Conference.  It  is 
eNudent  that  1873  is  the  critical  year  of  the  whole  period.  From 
1803  to  1873  you  find  the  ratio  practically  steady  about  the 
French  par  of  15.J  to  1 ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
alterations  in  the  circumstances  affecting  the  two  metals. 
You  have  the  interruptions  of  the  Great  War,  when  trade  was 
largely  arrested  by  Orders  in  Council  and  Milan  Decrees,  and 
when  the  movement  of  bullion  from  England  to  France  was 
contraband;  you  have  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by 
England  in  1816,  together  with  our  return  to  cash  payments ; 
and,  most  trying  of  all,  you  have  the  sudden  change  in  the 
relative  production  of  gold  and  silver  due  to  the  Californian  and 
Australian  discoveries  in  1850.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
*  difficulties,  the  ratio  remains  practically  uniform,  until  you 
get  to  1873;  and  then  you  find  a  series  of  variations  without 
any  previous  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Now  it  must 
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be  obvious  that  England  must  be  greatly  affected  by  any  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals.  A  very  large  part  of  our 
trade  is  carried  on  with  silver-using  countries  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — South  America,  India,  the  Straits,  China,  and  so 
forth ;  and  one  of  our  most  profitable  national  industries  is  the 
development  of  silver-using  countries.  The  dislocation  of  the 
ratio  disorganizes  our  trade  with  these  countries,  and  almost 
entirely  interrupts  the  investment  of  capital  in  their  development. 
To  show  how  completely  the  situation  has  been  altered  since 
1873,  and  how  the  change  is  felt  in  trade,  I  may  mention  a 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  Manchester  merchant.  He  said  that 
the  silver  question  was  never  heard  of  before  1873,  and  the 
price  of  silver  was  not  practically  considered  in  the  conduct  of 
the  export  trade ;  whereas,  since  1873,  the  great  question  for 
producers  has  not  been  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  goods,  or 
their  rupee  price,  but  the  gold  price  of  silver  has  dominated  the 
whole  business. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  causes  of  the  recent 
currency  disturbances.  We  have  only  considered  their  general 
character,  and  a  few  of  their  mischievous  effects.  I  have 
purposely  postponed  dealing  with  their  origin,  because,  as  you 
will  readily  understand,  the  diagnosis  of  the  causes  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  prescription  of  the  remedy.  As  to 
the  facts  of  the  disturbance,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  reason¬ 
able  dispute  ;  nor  will  it  be  seriously  denied  that  such  currency 
disturbances  are  injurious.  At  this  point  of  cause,  however, 
agreement  ceases;  though  there  is  a  large  balance  of  expert 
authorities,  some  of  whom  1  shall  quote,  in  favour  of  the 
explanation  I  shall  submit  to  you.  We — that  is  to  say,  those 
who  accept  the  bimetallist  view  of  the  situation — attribute  the 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  the 
disturbance  between  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  both 
of  them  dating  from  the  critical  year  1873,  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver  by  Germany  in  that  year,  and  the  long  series  of  similar 
measures  to  which  this  operation  gave  rise.  Before  1871  the 
currency  of  Germany  had  been  mainly  silver'.  But  in  that  year 
Germany,  having  to  receive  a  large  payment  from  France  by 
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way  of  indemnity,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  that  pay¬ 
ment  to  introduce  a  gold  standard,  in  the  expectation,  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  since  admitted  to  be  ill  founded,  that  the 
change  of  standard  would  be  advantageous.  Shortly  afterwards, 
by  an  unobserved  alteration  in  a  Mintage  Act,  the  United 
States  abolished  the  silver  dollar,  thus  practically  abandoning 
her  former  bimetallic  system,  so  that  when  she  resumed  cash 
payments  it  was  upon  a  gold  standard.  Meanwhile  the  French 
Government,  whose  free  mintage  of  both  metals  at  the  ratio  of 
15.^  to  1  had  hitherto  established  that  ratio  in  Europe,  finding 
large  quantities  of  silver  thrown  on  its  mint  by  Germany, 
resolved  to  suspend  the  free  mintage  of  silver,  and  restrict  the 
coinage  of  that  metal.  Italy  afterwards  resumed  cash  payments 
upon  a  gold  basis,  having  previously  used  a  paper  currency ; 
and  there  were  further  demands  for  gold  in  Scandinavia. 
Summing  up  the  effect  of  these  great  changes,  which  do  not 
exhaust  the  consequences  of  the  new  policy  inaugurated  in 
1873,  we  may  adopt  Mr.  Goschen’s  estimate,  and  say  that  new 
demands  were  created  for  gold  to  the  extent  of  some  two 
hundred  millions  sterling;  and  it  must  also  be  apparent  that 
the  currency  demand  for  silver  was  very  greatly  contracted. 
Here,  then,  you  have  an  explanation  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
gold.  In  Mr.  Goschen’s  words,  "  You  have  a  cause  which  will 
produce  a  certain  effect ;  you  have  the  effect,  and  yet  people  will 
be  found  who  deny  that  the  cause  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
effect.”  Against  such  suspiciously  perverse  scepticism  bi¬ 
metallists  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  old  and  well-established 
principles  of  monetary  theory.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  anti¬ 
silver  movement  commenced  by  Germany  in  1872-3. 

To  the  same  policy  is  clearly  due  the  second  disturbance  we 
have  been  considering — the  fall  and  fiuctuation  in  the  gold  value 
of  silver.  The  Latin  Union  and  the  other  countries  which, 
before  1873,  had  coined  both  gold  and  silver  indifferently, 
opening  their  mints  to  silver,  as  our  mint  is  open  to  gold,  ceased 
after  that  year  to  mint  silver  freely  for  private  account.  The 
coinage  of  silver  was  limited ;  and  though  silver  coins  remained 
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legal  tender  at  the  old  rate,  the  miner  waa  no  longer  able  to 
market  his  silver  at  the  mints  in  unlimited  quantity,  as  he  still 
may  his  gold.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  value  of  silver 
broke  away  from  the  value  of  gold,  fluctuating  like  an  ordinary 
commodity;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  great  monetary  metals  was 
lost. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  currency  situation  caused  by  the  German 
demonetization  of  silver ;  and  we  have  seen  how  disastrous  have 
been  its  effecta  Of  this  famous  operation,  General  Walker,  the 
distinguished  American  economist,  observes  that  “  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  history  an  example  of  a  political  blunder  of 
equal  enormity.”  This  is  the  view  of  a  man  eminently  qualified 
to  judge,  and  usually  measured  and  careful  in  his  judgment. 
It  is  further  noteworthy,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
German  Government  appear  themselves  to  have  come  to  doubt 
whether  the  policy  was  well  advised.  That  doubt,  at  all  events, 
has  been  frequently  expressed  by  Prince  Bismarck,  in  charac¬ 
teristically  blunt  and  uncompromising  terms.  There  is  also 
another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  confirm  bimetallists 
in  their  view  of  the  matter ;  and  that  is,  that  the  consequences 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the  precise  consequences  which 
have  actually  followed  upon  it,  were  exactly  predicted  by  one 
of  the  leading  bimetallists  some  years  before  the  demonetization 
took  place.  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  generally  agreed  in  this 
room  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  soundness  of  our  science 
than  the  power  of  prevision  which  it  brings  with  it.  Let  me 
read  to  you,  then,  a  prophecy  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  as 
early  as  the  year  1871.  He  said — 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
valuation  by  other  states  besides  England  will  be  beneficial.  It  will 
only  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  monetary  equilibrium  hitherto  ex¬ 
isting,  and  cause  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  from  which  England's 
trade  and  the  Indian  silver  valuation  will  suffer  more  than  all  other 
interests,  grievous  as  the  general  decline  of  prosperity  all  over  the 
world  will  be.  The  strong  doctrinism  existing  in  England  as  regards 
the  gold  valuation  is  so  blind  that,  when  the  time  of  depression  sets 
in,  there  will  be  this  special  feature  :  The  economical  authorities  of 
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the  country  will  refuse  to  listen  to  the  cause  here  foreshadowed  ;  every 
possible  attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  that  the  decline  of  commerce 
is  due  to  all  sorts  of  causes  and  irreconcilable  matters.  The  work¬ 
man  and  his  strikes  will  be  the  first  convenient  target ;  then  specula¬ 
tion  and  overtrading  will  have  their  turn.  Later  on,  when  foreign 
nations,  unable  to  pay  in  silver,  have  recourse  to  protection,  when 
a  number  of  other  secondary  causes  develop  themselves,  then  many 
would-be  wise  men  will  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  to  specific 
reasons  which  in  their  eyes  account  for  the  falling  off  in  every  branch 
of  trade.  Many  other  allegations  will  be  made  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  real  issue,  but  satisfactory  to  the  moralizing  tendency  of  financial 
writers.  The  great  danger  of  the  time  will  then  be  that,  among  all 
this  confusion  and  strife,  England’s  supremacy  in  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  may  go  backwards  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  redressed, 
when  the  real  cause  becomes  recognized,  and  the  natural  remedy  is 
applied.” 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  this  prophecy,  made  two 
years  before  the  be^nning  of  the  events  to  which  it  refers, 
describes  them  with  the  accuracy  of  history.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  examples  which  might  be  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Seyd,  Wolowski,  and  other  bimetallist  leaders,  which  certainly 
go  to  confirm  our  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their  judgment 
and  the  clearness  of  their  insight. 

But  if  their  views  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  present  trade 
depression  and  general  malaise  be  correct,  the  remedy  is  obvious. 
We  must  resume  the  ancient  use  of  silver  as  legal  tender  money, 
first  seriously  interrupted  in  1873.  I  say,  first  seriously  inter¬ 
rupted,  because  no  doubt  England  abandoned  the  free  mintage 
of  silver  as  early  as  the  end  of  last  century,  and  since  1816 
she  has  only  used  silver  for  token  coins  of  limited  tender.  But, 
up  to  1873,  England  was  the  only  nation  where  the  use  of 
silver  was  thus  proscribed;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  in 
England  produced  little  effect,  since  the  group  of  nations  which 
permitted  the  free  mintage  of  both  metals  were  able  to  maintain 
the  fixed  ratio  between  their  values.  It  was  only  on  the 
suspension  of  this  free  mintage  that  the  difficulty  inherent  in 
a  single  gold  standard  became  evident.  What  bimetallists 
propose,  then,  is  to  resume  the  free  mintage  of  silver,  and  to 
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promote  its  use  as  legal  tender  money.  The  only  other  policy, 
towards  which  we  shall  certainly  drift,  unless  some  definite 
steps  are  taken,  is  to  completely  demonetize  silver  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  a  policy  from  which  we  may  well  shrink. 
The  mass  of  silver  money  existing  in  the  world  is  too  large. 
You  cannot  afford  to  demonetize  it.  You  would  bring  about 
an  indefinite  fall  in  the  value  not  only  of  the  nine  hundred 
millions  sterling  of  silver  itself,  but  also  in  the  enormous  mass 
of  properties  whose  value  depends  upon  silver.  At  the  same 
time,  the  total  amount  of  money  available  for  the  world’s 
transactions  would  be  diminished  by  about  one-half,  for  the 
stock  of  silver  is  about  equal  to  the  stock  of  gold,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  in  the  language  of  the  Iron  Duke,  would 
have  to  go  on  one  leg  instead  of  two.  We  say  that  this  is 
impossible.  It  would  involve  a  shock  to  all  monetary  interests 
which  we  hardly  like  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Goschen  gave  very 
distinct  warnings  as  to  this  policy  at  the  Conference  of  1878, 
where  he  observed  that  “  the  scramble  to  get  rid  of  silver  might 
provoke  one  of  the  gravest  crises  ever  undergone  by  commerce ; 

.  .  .  the  aim  should  be  to  maintain  silver  as  the  ally  of  gold 
where  this  could  be  done.  A  campaign  against  silver  would  be 
extremely  dangerous,  even  for  countries  with  a  gold  standard.” 
This  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  recent  Conference 
at  Brussels,  where  the  delegates  were  agreed  in  deprecating  any 
further  demonetization  of  silver.  The  change  in  European 
opinion,  since  the  advocacy  of  a  universal  gold  standard  at  the 
Conference  of  1867,  has  been  most  marked.  There  was  not 
a  single  speaker  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Congress  in  1889  who 
would  venture  to  recommend  the  popular  policy  of  1867.  Yet 
there  is  no  other  logical  or  intelligible  policy  proposed ;  and  it 
is  becoming  evident  that  in  the  absence  of  some  definite  policy 
we  are  insensibly  drifting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  complete 
demonetization  of  silver. 

These  are  the  conditions,  and  they  seem  sufficiently  serious, 
in  which  bimetallists  come  forward  and  propose  that  a  more 
scientific  and  modernized  system  of  bimetallism  shall  be 
adopted  upon  the  basis  of  international  agreement.  I  want 
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now  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  essential  features  of 
the  revised  bimetallism.  Let  me  reassure  you,  in  the  first 
plswe,  by  saying  that  there  is  no  necessity  and  no  intention 
to  disturb  the  customary  circulations  of  Europe.  Bimetallism 
is  not  so  much  an  afiair  of  the  actual  circulation,  as  of  the 
metallic  reserves  upon  which  our  commercial  circulation  is 
based.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  coinage,  as  of  mintage ; 
it  depends  upon  the  purcheise  of  bullion  for  reserves,  not  the 
striking  of  coins  for  our  pocket-money.  The  exact  form  of 
the  commercial  circulation  in  every  country  is  largely  a  matter 
of  custom,  in  regard  to  which  sudden  change  is  neither  easy 
nor  desirable;  but  no  such  change  would  be  required,  though 
the  introduction  of  one-pound  notes  would,  on  all  grounds,  be 
convenient.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  circulation,  consisting, 
as  you  are  aware,  largely  of  bills,  cheques,  and  notes,  rests  in 
the  last  resort  upon  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  great  banks; 
and  the  whole  question  at  issue  practically  amounts  to  this — 
What  is  the  best  form  of  metallic  reserve  upon  which  to  base 
our  national  moneys  ?  Is  that  form  to  be  found  in  a  reserve 
of  gold  only,  of  silver  only,  or  of  gold  and  silver  jointly  ? 
Bimetallists  prefer  a  reserve  of  the  two  metals,  linked  at  a 
ratio  fixed  by  international  agreement;  so  that  any  defects 
in  the  supply  of  one  metal  may  be  supplemented  by  recourse 
to  the  other,  and  so  that  a  par  of  exchange  may  be  established 
between  the  two  great  moneys  of  the  world.  It  is  found,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  variations 
in  the  supplies  of  the  two  metals  correspond,  but  they  are 
often  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  tend  to  compensate.  At 
one  time  gold,  at  another  silver,  will  be  produced  most  freely ; 
but  the  joint  production  is  much  steadier  than  the  production 
of  either  metal  separately,  as,  indeed,  we  might  guess  d  priori. 
Hence,  if  we  wish  to  secure  stability  of  value  in  our  currency, 
we  are  more  likely  to  secure  it  by  a  system  of  reserves  based 
upon  the  joint  use  of  both  metals,  than  by  using  either  metal 
alone.  I  go  further,  and  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that, 
if  we  must  have  a  single  reserve,  a  single  silver  reserve  would 
give  better  and  steadier  results  than  a  single  gold  reserve. 
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For  this  view  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Ricardo  and 
other  experts ;  and  it  is  evidently  home  out  by  the  history  of 
silver  and  gold  prices  as  shown  on  Sir  Guildford  Molesworth’s 
chart.  But  I  do  not  advocate  a  silver  reserve.  I  doubt  whether 
silver  alone  could  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world;  and  I  prefer  the  advantages  of  the  double  or 
compensated  reserve. 

But  how  are  we  to  link  the  value  of  the  metals  ?  for  it  is 
clear  that,  if  we  are  to  use  them  jointly  and  in  substitution, 
they  must  be  current  at  some  exact  ratio  of  equivalence. 
Their  relative  value  must  be  determined ;  otherwise  we  should 
be  exposed  to  an  inconveninence  not  unlike  what  would  be  felt 
if  we  had  to  bargain  over  every  cab  fare  or  railway  ticket,  or 
to  weigh  our  shillings  every  time  we  exchanged  them  for  gold. 
Well,  this  fixity  of  ratio  between  the  market  values  of  the 
two  metals  is  secured,  under  a  system  of  bimetallism,  by  the 
effect  of  free  mintage  at  an  agreed  ratio ;  it  being  understood 
that  the  agreed  ratio  is  adopted  over  a  wide  commercial  area. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  ratio  adopted  inter¬ 
nationally  is  twenty  to  one.  Then,  just  as  under  our  present 
English  system  a  miner  who  mines  gold  can  sell  it  at  the 
bank  in  any  quantity,  at  the  rate  of  £3  17«.  9d.  per  ounce, 
so  a  miner  who  mines  silver  would  be  able  to  sell  it  at  the 
bank  at  the  rate  of  £3  178.  ^d.  per  twenty  ounces.  Please 
observe  that  this  does  not  in  either  case  involve  the  coinage 
of  the  metal,  which  may  lie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  in  the 
shape  of  bullion  bars.  The  essence  of  the  transaction  is  that 
what  apart  from  the  mint  law  is  merely  a  precious  metal, 
becomes,  in  consequence  of  that  law,  exchangeable  into  legal 
tender,  without  limitation  of  quantity.  The  actual  form  of 
legal  tender  given  by  the  bank  is  notes.  Having  got  his  notes, 
the  miner  can  afterwards  turn  them  into  whatever  form  of 
purchasing  power  he  finds  most  convenient — cheques  or  coin; 
the  actual  quantity  of  coin  required  may  be  very  small.  What 
we  desire,  then,  is  to  see  the  same  facilities  afforded  to  the 
mintage  of  silver  that  are  now  afforded  to  the  mintage  of  gold. 
In  this  way  we  should  be  able  to  utilize,  as  the  basis  of  our 
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reserve,  the  supply  of  both  of  the  monetary  metals;  and  we 
should  further  secure  the  great  advantage  of  always  having 
an  exact  par  of  exchange  with  those  countries,  like  India  and 
China,  which  use  little  gold  as  currency,  and  which  have  a 
silver  standard.  We  might  not  secure  perfect  stability  in  the 
value  of  our  money,  but  our  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  silver 
exchanges  would  be  absolutely  removed. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  OAn  a  fixed  ratio  be  maintained 
between  the  market  values  of  two  independent  commodities  ? 
Is  there  not  something  uncommercial,  contrary  to  economic 
law,  in  the  very  notion  ?  This  is  a  delicate  point,  and  one 
I  cannot  fully  deal  with  in  the  time  left  me.  But  I  may  say 
that  the  essence  of  the  answer  is,  that  when  two  commodities 
are  made  capable  of  serving  the  same  use,  their  values  are  not 
independent ;  and  this  is  a  general  law  of  wide  application,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  case  of  the  monetary  metals.  The 
whole  system  of  the  fixed  ratio  depends  upon  the  ingenious 
theory  of  substitution,  so  clearly  explained  by  Jevons.  Where 
we  have  two  commodities,  which  may  be  used  indifferently  in 
what  is  their  main  use,  then  there  will  be  a  fixed  relation 
between  their  market  values;  for  if  the  value  of  either  tends 
to  depart  from  that  relation,  there  will  be  a  substitution  of 
one  commodity  for  the  other,  and  the  relation  will  be  restored. 
Let  me  take  as  an  example  beef  and  mutton,  and  let  me  suppose 
that  it  is  indifferent  to  the  consumer  which  he  consumes,  and 
that  they  both  sell  at  tenpence  per  pound.  Then,  whatever 
the  variations  in  the  supply  of  beef  and  mutton,  though  the 
price  paid  for  each  may  change,  it  will  remain  the  same  for 
both.  If  beef  should  become  scarce,  its  price  might  rise  to 
elevenpence ;  but  the  price  of  mutton  must  rise  equally ;  other¬ 
wise,  on  our  hypothesis,  consumers  would  cease  to  use  beef, 
and  would  take  to  mutton.  So,  if  silver  is  made  legal  tender 
at  the  ratio  of  twenty  to  one,  so  that  twenty  ounces  of  silver 
is  made  equally  effective  for  the  payment  of  debt  and  for 
bank  reserves  with  one  ounce  of  gold,  the  twenty  ounces 
of  silver  become  a  perfect  substitute  in  all  monetary  matters 
for  the  one  ounce  of  gold,  and  will,  therefore,  always  have 
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the  same  monetary  value.  Further,  the  monetary  use  is  so 
greatly  the  principal  use  of  the  precious  metals,  that  the 
monetary  value  will  fix  the  market  value,  as  history  abundantly 
shows  has  been  the  case,  even  under  very  imperfect  double 
mintage  systems. 

But  I  need  not  further  argue  this  theory,  which  all  competent 
economists  accept,  because  it  was  very  fully  discussed  before  a 
most  competent  and  distinguished  body  of  experts,  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver  of  1888,  and  these  eminent 
authorities  unanimously  adopted  the  theory,  and  recognized  its 
application  to  the  case  of  the  precious  metals.  I  should  like  to 
read  you  the  precise  words  of  their  report : — 

“We  think  that  in  any  conditions  fairly  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
future,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast  them  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
a  stable  ratio  might  be  maintained  if  the  nations  we  have  alluded  to 
were  to  accept  and  strictly  adhere  to  bimetallism  at  the  suggested  ratio, 
[i.e.  the  present  market  ratio,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle 
which  is  here  affirmed  that  an  international  agreement  would  be  a 
governing  factor].  But  we  think  that  if  in  all  these  countries  gold  and 
silver  could  be  freely  coined,  and  then  become  exchangeable  against 
commodities  at  the  fixed  ratio,  the  market  value  of  silver  as  measured 
by  gold  would  conform  to  that  ratio,  and  not  vary  to  any  material 
e.xtent.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  theory  of  the  fixed  ratio  is  reasonable 
d  'priori,  and  is  confirmed  by  experience.  In  this  conclusion 
the  great  majority  of  modern  economists  concur.  I  know  none 
who  reject  it  in  this  country;  all  the  economists  of  Holland 
adopt  it,  from '  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  downwards;  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  large  and 
increasing  consensus  of  opinion,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  maintain  a  fixed  ratio  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  if  such  a  ratio  were  judiciously  selected, 
and  adopted  by  the  mints  of  the  chief  commercial  nations. 

Let  me  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  proposal  to  restore  the  double  mintage 
system.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  ratio  between  the 
value  of  the  two  metals  depends  upon  their  relative  cost  of 
production,  and  cannot  be  fixed  by  Governments.  I  have 
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already  shown  that  where  you  have  free  mintage  for  legal 
tender  at  a  fixed  rate,  the  metals  are  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  substitution,  and  the  objection  cannot 
hold.  But  there  is  one  very  short  and  obvious  answer  to  those 
objections,  not  possibly  quite  conclusive  from  an  academic  point 
of  view,  but  sufficient,  I  think,  for  practical  purposes ;  and  that 
is,  that  before  1873,  so  long  as  the  bimetallic  system  was  in 
operation,  the  ratio  was  successfully  maintained;  and  this 
notwithstanding  a  slight  difference  in  the  mint  ratios  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding  the  limited  area 
over  which  the  system  was  in  force.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
ratio  in  the  bimetallic  countries.  The  London  ratio  varied 
slightly  from  this,  according  to  the  state  of  the  exchange 
between  London  and  the  Paris  mint,  but  not  more  than  this 
consideration  will  explain.  We  have  fortunately  with  us  to-day 
Mr.  Hucks  Gibbs,  who  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  and  valuable 
investigation  on  this  point ;  and  he  has  demonstrated  in  the 
most  conclusive  manner  that  the  variations  of  the  London  ratio 
from  that  of  the  French  mint  were  always  within  the  cost  of 
moving  the  metals  to  Paris,  as  shown  by  the  exchange.  Now, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  steadiness  of  ratio  was 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  most  remarkable  variations  in  the 
relative  production  of  the  metals.  Estimating  the  values  of  the 
metals  at  the  then  existing  rate  of  15^  to  1,  we  find  that,  in  or 
about  1800,  the  production  of  gold  was  only  thirty- three  per 
cent,  of  the  production  of  silver ;  but  after  the  Australian  dis¬ 
coveries  in  1848-50,  it  suddenly  rose  until  it  became  three 
hundred  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  silver.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  a  greater  change  than  this,  which  was  unprecedented  in 
history.  Yet,  as  you  will  see  on  reference  to  the  charts,  it  only 
had  the  smallest  effect  on  the  London  ratio,  while  the  bimetallic 
ratio  was  maintained  in  Paris,  for  both  gold  and  silver  were 
minted  at  that  rate  over  the  whole  period  of  disturbance.  But 
go  a  little  further,  to  the  year  1873,  when  for  the  first  time 
bimetallism  was  suspended,  and  you  find  the  starting-point  of 
what  became  an  enormous  and  quite  unprecedented  disturbance 
of  the  ratio.  And  yet  during  these  very  years  1873-88, 
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when  the  market  ratio  varied  so  disastrously,  the  production 
of  the  metals  by  quantity  was  almost  exactly  in  the  proportion 
of  the  old  bimetallic  ratio — I  mean,  of  15  J  to  1.  You  may  judge 
for  yourselves  whether  the  cost  and  supply  of  the  metals,  or 
the  mint  ratio,  had  the  greater  effect  on  their  relative  market 
price.  The  historical  argument  is  so  crushing  that  desperate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  away.  Dr.  Giffen  in 
particular  has  strung  together  an  elaborate  series  of  hypo¬ 
theses,  which  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  old 
epicyles  of  the  pre-scientific  astronomers,  all  intended  to  show 
that  the  steadiness  of  the  ratio  before  1873  was  a  pure  accident, 
and  that  it  was  brought  about  by  a  miraculous  combination  of 
balancing  circumstances,  rather  than  by  the  obvious  cause,  the 
action  of  the  French  mintage ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  was  not  the  cessation  of  French  mintage 
in  that  year,  but  another  combination  of  circumstances,  that 
produced  the  variation  in  the  ratio  after  1873.  By  all  means 
study  this  curious  special  pleading,  and  give  it  all  due  weight. 
The  impression  it  leaves  on  my  mind  is  exactly  expressed  by 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Goschen  I  have  already  quoted  on  p.  304. 

Dr.  Giffen  further  objects  that  even  if  bimetallism  were 
restored  you  could  not  affect  the  situation,  because  you  could 
not  alter  the  demand  for  silver  money.  Men  could  not  use 
more  than  they  already  do.  That  objection,  I  think,  rests  on  a 
total  misapprehension  of  what  free  mintage  means.  It  is  not 
coinage,  but  the  exchange  of  legal  tender  for  metal.  If 
Dr.  Giffen  means  that  we  should  not  carry  more  silver  in  our 
pockets,  I  entirely  agree.  It  is  not  a  question  of  small  change, 
but  of  bank  reserves.  Look  at  the  case  of  France.  The 
French  people  object  to  carrying  silver  as  much  as  we  do,  or 
more ;  they  prefer  notes  to  coin  of  any  kind ;  and  they  have 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  notes  in 
circulation.  But  the  point  is,  on  what  shall  these  notes,  this 
bank  paper,  rest.  In  England  our  whole  credit  rests  on  some 
twenty-five  millions  of  gold.  In  France  they  rest  their  credit 
jointly  upon  fifty  millions  of  silver  and  seventy  millions  of 
gold.  When  Dr.  Giffen  says  that  free  mintage  would  not  make 
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a  demand  for  silver,  I  should  like  to  put  a  case  to  you.  A 
miner,  we  will  suppose,  has  a  ton  of  silver:  he  takes  it  to  the 
Bank.  Under  bimetallism,  the  Bank  would  buy  it  from  him 
with  notes,  just  as  it  now  buys  gold,  in  unlimited  quantity. 
Surely  this  is  a  demand  for  silver.  The  miner  on  his  side  takes 
the  notes,  legal  tender  notes,  and  goes  into  the  markets  to  buy 
goods.  Will  any  one  refuse  to  accept  his  money  ?  But  if  the 
notes  were  not  refused  they  would  pass  into  circulation ;  and 
I  cannot  conceive  how  the  employment  of  silver  as  money 
could  be  checked  under  such  a  system. 

But  I  pass  to  another  objection  of  Dr.  Giffen’s,  which  con¬ 
flicts  very  curiously  with  the  last  noticed.  He  says  that  if 
bimetallism  were  introduced  you  would  have  an  inflation  of 
prices.  Now,  if  it  could  not  cause  a  demand  for  silver  as  money, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  inflate  prices.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  silver  would  be  used  as  money,  both  for  internal  pur¬ 
poses,  as  bank  reserve,  and  for  international  purposes,  by  drafts 
or  certificates  drawn  against  bars  in  the  national  treasuries.  I 
think  that  in  consequence  of  this  use  of  silver,  and  of  the 
general  confidence  restored  to  trade,  there  would  be  some  rise  of 
prices — not,  I  should  suppose,  very  considerable,  or  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  the  rise  in  1850.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  very  large 
stock  of  unused  silver  which  could  be  taken  to  the  piints.  But  the 
silver  now  existing  as  money  is  only  very  imperfectly  utilized 
for  banking  purposes.  The  future  of  silver  is  so  uncertain  that 
it  is  not  thoroughly  eflective  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Free  mintage 
would  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  gold. 

Then  there  is  the  popular  objection  that  silver  is  too  heavy  to 
use  as  money.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  way  in  which 
it  would  be  used  under  bimetallism,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
is  merely  a  banxer’s  question,  in  which  the  public  has  no  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it  required  notice,  had  it 
not  been  endorsed  by  so  distinguished  a  financier  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Rothschild.  Mr.  Rothschild,  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  urged 
the  difficulty  of  making  remittances  in  silver.  He  said — 

We,”  that  is,  their  firm,  “have  on  several  occasions  been  obliged  to 
send  a  million  in  sovereigns  or  bar  gold  abroad,  which  million  when 
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packed  up  amounts  to  a  weight  of  about  ten  tons  ;  is  it  likely,  and  even 
if  desirable  would  it  be  advisable  and  practicable,  supposing  a  ratio 
of  twenty  to  one  were  established,  to  send  two  hundred  tons  of  metal 
at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  operation  would 
be  impossible,  and  the  sender,  therefore,  would  naturally  elect,  or  rather 
would  be  compelled,  to  send  gold,  even  if  it  had  to  be  bought  at  a 
premium.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Fielden  very  aptly  observed  that  during  every 
minute  of  every  working  day  more  than  two  hundred  tons  of 
coal  are  shipped  abroad  from  our  shores.  If  we  can  do  this 
in  the  ordinary  couroe  of  business  continuously  throughout  the 
year  with  so  bulky  a  material  as  coal,  are  not  the  resources  of 
civilization  equal  to  shipping,  once  now  and  then,  two  hundred 
tons  of  the  more  portable  stuff,  silver  ?  Mr.  Rothschild  does 
not  seem  to  observe  that,  as  far  as  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
transmitting  gold  and  silver  are  concerned,  they  are  precisely 
equal,  because  they  are  moved  according  to  their  value — the 
charge  for  shipping  and  insurance  is  ad  valorem — and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  worth  considering.  There  would  be  a 
little  extra  trouble  in  using  silver  for  reserve  ;  but  it  is  a  small 
matter.  The  twenty-five  millions  sterling  which  the  bank 
holds  as  reserve,  if  kept  in  silver,  might  all  be  placed  in  a  room 
forty  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high.  The  question  of  bulk 
and  weight  is  too  trifiing  to  deserve  consideration  from  a 
national  point  of  view. 

The  last  objection  I  have  time  to  notice,  is  one  which  seems  to 
have  much  influence  on  many  minds.  When  our  friends  of  the 
gold  persuasion  find  that  their  objections  to  silver  are  met  at 
every  point,  they  turn  round  and  say  the  whole  question  of 
metal  is  quite  unimportant.  Sir  John  Lubbock  states  that  of  the 
currency  passing  through  the  hands  of  his  bank  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  is  metal,  the  rest  being  paper  in  some  of  its  various 
forms.  The  proportion  of  metal  being  so  small,  the  inference 
is  that  the  nature  and  amount  of  that  metal  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  importance.  Now,  I  could  not  accept  the  proportion 
stated  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  at  all  representative  of  the  general 
use  of  metal  in  the  country,  which  we  cannot  put  at  less  than 
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two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  even  if  we  exclude  the  till-money  held 
by  the  banks.  But  if  we  take  his  figures,  what  does  the  argu¬ 
ment  amount  to  ?  Upon  every  sovereign  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  building  some  two  hundred  pounds  of  credit ;  therefore  the 
quantity  of  sovereigns  is  of  no  importance.  To  take  a  parallel 
case,  we  build  our  houses  so  high  nowadays,  we  put  so  many 
stories  on  the  foundations,  that  it  really  does  not  matter  much 
whether  those  foundations  are  adequate  or  not.  The  inference 
I  should  draw  from  the  facts  would  be  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  stability  and  adequacy  of  our  metallic  reserves  were  never 
so  important  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  precisely  becaase  we 
use  so  little  gold,  and  build  upon  it  so  large  a  fabric  of  credit — 
because  every  sovereign  of  gold  also  stands  for  forty  sovereigns 
of  credit — that  we  are  so  sensitive  to  the  movements  of  metallic 
money,  and  that  it  becomes  so  essential  to  provide  for  a  regular 
and  sufficient  supply. 

I  have  already  exhausted  the  time  to  which  I  had  hoped  to 
limit  myself.  I  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  the  real  issue 
before  us  is  whether  or  not  silver  is  to  be  totally  demonetized. 
That  is  the  problem  which  the  Monetary  Conference  was  called 
together  to  consider.  The  conference  has  been  adjourned,  and 
will  probably  reassemble  in  November  next.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  conference — whether  the  conference  falls 
through,  or  whether  it  is  able  to  arrive  at  some  international 
understanding — the  question  must  inevitably  be  settled  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  it  will  be  settled 
in  the  best  way,  and  how  much  unnecessary  suffering  and  delay 
may  intervene  before  the  settlement  is  effected.  I  would 
especially  urge  upon  you  that  we  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  by  mere  inaction,  because  if  nothing  is  done  it  is 
morally  certain,  I  think,  that  silver  will  be  demonetized.  In¬ 
action  is  sometimes  as  critical  as  action  itself.  The  situation 
abroad  is  such,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  such,  that  action 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  England.  It  is  for  Elngland  to  say 
whether  or  not  she  will  take  any  steps  to  facilitate  the 
remonetization  of  silver;  and  it  is  as  certain,  I  think,  as  anything 
can  well  be,  that  if  Elngland  absolutely  refuses  and  stands  aloof 
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from  any  effort  to  bring  about  that  remonetization,  remonetiza¬ 
tion  will  not  take  place,  and  in  that  case  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  world  will  be  thrown  upon  the  comparatively  scarce  metal, 
gold.  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  a  continually  increasing  fall 
of  prices,  and  how  depressing  that  is  to  trade  and  agriculture 
you  can  conceive.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
it  may  lead  to  grave  social  dangers.  It  is  a  rather  curious  thing 
that  while  we  have  a  protest  from  the  agriculturist  and  the 
manufacturer — and  even  the  banker,  I  venture  to  say,  is  be¬ 
coming  uneasy  at  the  existing  situation, — the  only  class  of 
persons  in  this  country  whom  I  have  found,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  complacently  satisfied  with  the  trend  of  things  are  the 
Socialists.  They  feel,  and  rightly  feel,  that  Lombard  Street  is 
playing  their  game,  that  it  is  really  preparing  the  way  for  a 
catastrophe,  for  a  general  disturbance,  interruption  of  work,  and 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  property,  which  suit  their  views, 
and  would  exactly  serve  the  objects  they  have  in  view.  Socialists 
wish  to  demonstrate  that  the  existing  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  property  is  unworkable  and  unfair,  and  they 
believe  that  this  demonstration  will  be  very  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  inaction,  the  policy  of  drift,  which  is  being  forced  on  our 
Government  by  certain  interests  in  the  City  of  London,  at  all 
events  by  the  City  editors  of  certain  newspapers.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  can  afibrd  to  look  on  and  smile.  They  say  that  property 
is  being  depreciated,  that  labour  will  be  disturbed,  and  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  bad  times  in  trade,  such  as  have  already 
arrived  in  agriculture.  “  This,”  the  Socialists  say,  “is  exactly  what 
we  want;  we  desire  dissatisfaction  should  be  set  up,  in  order 
that  our  schemes  may  find  heartier  acceptance.”  This  is  the 
condition  in  which  we  now  stand.  It  imposes  great  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  country,  and  my  object  in  coming  here  is  to 
attempt  to  lay  before  you  the  issues  which  are  involved,  to 
induce  the  public  opinion  of  Oxford  to  consider  these  issues, 
and  as  far  as  in  it  lies — and  I  believe  its  influence  is  very  great 
indeed — to  insist  that  the  (juestirm  shall  be  seriously  and  re¬ 
sponsibly  considered  by  the  authorities  in  power. 

H.  S.  Foxwell. 
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"  rpHE  bitter  argument  between  economists  and  human  beings 
has  ended  in  the  conversion  of  the  economists.”  *  So  wrote 
Arnold  Toynbee  ;  and  to-day  few  people  will  be  found  to  regret 
the  discomfiture  of  the  old  “  dismal  science.”  But  perhaps  we 
may  be  inclined  to  take  a  different  line.  We  may  justify  Professor 
Marshall  in  asserting,  that  for  the  most  part  there  has  been  “  no 
real  breach  of  continuity  in  the  development  of  the  science.”  ® 
We  may  find  reasons  for  believing  that  all  along  even  economists 
of  the  straitest  sect  were  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  inseparable  from  the  abstract  nature  of  their  pursuit.  Yet 
Professor  Marshall  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  the  existence  of 
“  many  hangers-on  of  the  science,  who  had  no  reverence  for  it,  and 
used  it  simply  as  an  engine  for  keeping  the  working  classes  in  their 
places.  Perhaps  no  other  great  school  of  thinkers  has  ever  suffered  so 
much  from  the  way  in  which  its  hangers-on  and  parasites,  professing 
to  simplify  economic  doctrines,  really  enunciated  them  without  the 
conditions  required  to  make  them  true.”  * 

And  moreover,  there  was  the  “practical”  person,  both  in 
politics  and  in  business,  the  glory  of  the  English  "natural” 
man — plain,  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact,  priding  himself  on  his 
conimon  sense  in  taking  things  as  they  are  without  troubling 
much  about  what  they  ought  to  be;  having  his  reward,  no 
doubt,  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  heaping  up  riches ;  but 
terribly  prone  to  make  moral  blunders,  and  to  commit  injustice. 


'  Read,  in  part,  before  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  on  March  8,  1893.  The  main  body  of  the  article  consists  of  quotations 
from  the  answers  received  to  a  set  of  questions  on  “  Commercial  Morality,” 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  a  considerable  number  of  men  engaged  in  active 
business. 

*  Itwlmtrinl  Revolution,  p.  1. 

*  Principles  of  Economics,  Preface,  p.  v,  (Ist  edit.).  *  Ibid.,  p.  6.3,  note. 
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by  mistaking  “  normal  ”  action  for  right  action — that  is  to  say, 
by  confusing  the  ordinary  average  practice  of  men  as  he  knew 
them  with  the  dictates  of  science,  if  not  of  morality. 

And  still,  in  the  present  day,  as  we  glance  over  the  leading 
articles  in  some  of  our  journals,  we  may  find  from  time  to  time 
that  the  class  of  “  parasites  ”  referred  to  by  Professor  Marshall 
is  not  wholly  unrepresented.  Indeed,  if  we  may  accept  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Sidgwick — 

“  ‘  The  principles  of  Political  Economy  ’  are  still  most  commonly 
understood,  even  in  England,  and  in  spite  of  many  protests  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  practical  principles — rules  of  conduct,  public  or 
private.”  * 

And,  as  for  the  “  practical  ”  man,  the  inquiry  in  which  we 
are  engaged  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  yet  disappeared.  Although  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  “economic  man”  is  a  pure  abstraction,  and  therefore 
that  the  motives  and  conduct  ascribed  to  this  phantom  have  no 
moral  authority  over  men  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  ; 
yet,  when  we  begin  to  investigate  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
we  still  find  men  attempting  to  justify  their  actions  by 
arguments  which  would  only  be  valid  if  society  had  degenerated 
into  a  herd  of  “  gold-seeking  animals.” 

It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  con¬ 
sider  the  particular  questions  under  investigation,  to  make 
a  broad  distinction  between  systems  which  are  based  more 
or  le.ss  avowedly  on  the  assumption  of  the  “  econofnic  man,” 
and  those  which  seek  to  deal  with  man  as  he  is  in  the  real 
business  of  life,  and  with  some  reference  to  the  moral  law 
which  should  govern  all  human  effort.  The  two  terms  which 
best  express  the  fundamental  ideas  of  these  contrasted  systems 
are  our  old  friends  Competition  and  Co-operation — or,  if  you 
prefer,  the  principle  of  Individualism  and  the  principle  of 
Socialism.  Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  these  opposing 
terms  are  not  mutually  exclusive  in  all  respects.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  remark  that  the  competition  of  individuals 
has  never  existed  absolutely  free  from  social  influences  and 
'  Princijiles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  401. 
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collective  control ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  any  sound 
scheme  of  associative  enterprise  is  bound  to  compare  and 
measure  individual  capacities,  and  to  seek  to  develope  individual 
functions.  However,  there  is  a  real  and  vital  distinction  between 
these  two  systems,  corresponding  as  they  do  with  two  opposite 
views  of  humanity,  and  differing  from  one  another  both  in 
method  and  in  aim.  This  contrast  has  been  well  stated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham — 

The  method  of  Socialism  is  co-operation,  the  method  of  Individualism 
is  competition.  The  one  regards  man  as  working  with  man  for  a 
common  end,  the  other  regards  man  as  working  against  man  for  private 
gain.  The  aim  of  Socialism  is  the  fulfilment  of  service  ;  the  aim  of 
Individualism  is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage,  riches,  or 
place,  or  fame.  Socialism  seeks  such  an  organization  of  life  as  shall 
secure  for  every  one  the  most  complete  development  of  his  powers  ; 
Individualism  seeks  primarily  the  satisfaction  of  the  particular  wants 
of  each  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  pursuit  of  private  interest  will  in  the 
end  secure  public  welfare.”  ^ 

In  practical  application,  these  two  systems  are  at  opposite 
poles  in  regard  to  simplicity  and  apparent  convenience.  On  the 
one  hand,  under  the  competitive  system  it  is  assumed  that  self- 
interest  is  the  main  motive — or,  at  all  events,  that  other  motives 
may  be  conveniently  disregarded — and  the  “  laws  "  of  political 
economy  are  supposed  to  regulate  mechanically  the  whole 
process  of  industry  and  commerce.  Thus,  from  this  point  of 
view,  if  the  price  of  a  thing  is  in  question,  is  there  not  that 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  settle  it  for  you  ofifhand  ? 
It  applies  with  equal  ease  to  determine  the  rate  of  a  man’s  wage 
and  the  price  of  a  manufactured  article.  And  it  is  felt  that, 
in  comparison  with  this  simple  and  effective  rule,  the  old  idea  of 
a  justum  pretium  *  appears  to  be  a  mere  scholastic  figment, 

'  SocialUm.  Bead  at  the  Hull  Church  Congress,  1890. 

*  See  the  admirable  chapter  entitled  “  The  Canonist  Doctrine,”  in  Professor  Ashley’s 
recent  book  on  Enjlith  Ecommic  HUtory  and  Theory  (vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  vL) ; 
and  compare  the  action  of  Trade  Unions  in  determining  the  rate  of  “  fair  wages” 
for  their  class,  as  contrasted  with  the  settlement  by  mere  reference  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Professor  Marshall,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  income 
of  any  class  in  the  ranks  of  industry,  appears  to  regard  the  idea  of  a  class  standard 
of  comfort  much  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  mediicval  theologians.  For  instance. 
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utterly  impossible  to  realize.  Do  you  speak  of  the  miserable 
and  notorious  condition  of  the  underpaid  and  overworked 
labourer,  the  victim  of  the  so-called  “  sweating  system  ”  ?  Well, 
it  does  seem  hard  lines  for  him ;  but  does  he  not  enjoy  “  freedom 
of  contract  ”  ?  |Or  do  you  object  to  the  adulteration  of  goods  ? 
Never  mind,  though  it  does  seem  to  imply  wilful  deception,  yet 
remember,  “adulteration  is  only  another  form  of  competition.” 
Put  your  confidence  in  that  principle,  so  beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 
Caveai  emptor  !  If  people  wUl  buy  wooden  nutmegs,  you  have 
a  perfect  right  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  foolishness.  And 
above  all,  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  general  course  of  trade, 
lest  a  worse  evil  befall  you.  In  short,  let  “  Each  for  himself  ” 
be  your  motto.  By  promoting  your  own  private  interest  you 
will  best  provide  for  the  interests  of  all.  And,  despite  sundry 
qualms  of  conscience,  you  may  as  well  play  your  part  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  never-ending  struggle  for  existence,  in  what 
Sir  Henry  Maine  calls  “  the  beneficent  private  war  which  makes 
one  man  strive  to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain 
there  through  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”^ 

he  writes,  “  The  necessaries  for  the  efficiency  of  an  ordinary  agricultural  or  of  an 
unskilled  town  labourer  and  his  family,  in  England,  in  this  generation,  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  a  well-drained  dwelling  with  several  rooms,  warm  clothing,  with  some 
changes  of  underclothing,  pure  water,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cereal  food,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  meat  and  milk,  and  a  little  tea,  eta,  some  education  and 
some  recreation,  and,  lastly,  sufficient  freedom  for  his  wife  from  other  work  to  enable 
her  to  perform  properly  her  maternal  and  her  household  duties”  (Principles  of 
Economics,  vol.  L  p.  123,  Ist  edit. ).  And  again,  “  For  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness 
to  the  idea,  it  may  be  well  to  venture  on  estimates  of  necessaries,  rough  and  random 
as  they  must  be.  Perhaps  at  present  prices  the  strict  necessaries  for  an  average 
argicultural  family  are  covered  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  the  conventional 
necessaries  by  about  five  shillings  more.  For  the  unskilled  labourer  in  the  town 
a  few  shillings  must  be  added  to  the  strict  necessaries.  For  the  family  of  the 
skilled  workman  living  in  a  town,  we  may  take  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings 
for  strict  necessaries,  and  ten  shillings  for  conventional  necessaries.  For  a 
man  whose  brain  has  to  undergo  great  continuous  strain,  the  strict  necessaries 
are  perhaps  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  if  he  is  a 
bachelor  ;  but  more  than  twice  as  much  if  he  has  an  expensive  family  to  educate. 
His  conventional  necessaries  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  calling  ”  (Ibid.,  p.  124, 
note).  In  this  connection  it  is  somewhat  alarming  to  read  that  “  perhaps  more 
than  half  of  the  consumption  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  England  is  wholly 
unnecessary”  (Ibid.,  p.  124).  Compare,  also,  Professor  Marshall’s  remarks  on 
“  fair  rates  of  wages,”  in  the  preface  to  Price’s  Industrial  Peace. 

'  Popular  Gocernment,  p.  50.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  all  scientists 
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Under  the  Co-operative  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal 
is  difficult  of  attainment,  and  perhaps  personally  inconvenient, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  makes  unflinching  claims  on  man’s 
moral  character.  It  has  been  admirably  summarized  for  us  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men’s  Associations,  founded 
by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  his  friends  in  1850,  which 
formulated  these  three  principles — 

(i.)  Human  society  is  a  brotherhood,  not  a  collection  of  warring 
atoms. 

(ii.)  True  workers  should  be  fellow -workers,  not  rivals. 

(iii.)  A  principle  of  justice,  and  not  of  selfishness,  should  regulate 
exchanges. 

Or  it  may  be  considered,  where  it  is  worked  out  more  in 
detail,  in  the  objects  of  the  Co-operative  Union — 

“This  Union  is  formed  to  promote  the  practice  of  truthfulness, 
justice,  and  economy  in  production  and  exchange. 

“(1)  By  the  abolition  of  all  false  dealing,  either  (a)  direct,  by  repre¬ 
senting  any  article  produced  or  sold  to  be  other  than  what  it  is  known 
to  the  producer  or  vendor  to  be  ;  or  (6)  indirect,  by  concealing  from  the 

are  not  committed  to  this  position.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  weighty  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  in  the  Romanes  Lecture,  delivered  at  Oxford,  May  18, 1893,  which 
are  well  worth  quoting  here.  “  There  is  another  fallacy  which  appears  to  me  to 
pervade  the  so-called  *  ethics  of  evolution.’  It  is  the  notion  that  b^use,  on  the 
whole,  animals  and  plants  have  advanced  in  perfection  of  organization  by  means 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  consequent  ‘  survival  of  the  fittest,’  there¬ 
fore  men  in  society,  men  as  ethical  beings,  must  look  to  the  same  process  to  help 
them  towards  perfection.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically  best — what 
we  call  goodness  or  virtue — involves  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects, 
is  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence. 
In  place  of  ruthless  self-assertion,  it  demands  self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting 
aside  or  treading  down  all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  individual  shall  not 
merely  respect,  but  shall  help,  his  fellows ;  its  influence  is  directed,  not  so  much 
to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive. 
It  repudiates  the  gladiatorial  theory  of  existence.  ...  It  is  from  neglect  of 
these  plain  considerations  that  the  fanatical  individualism  of  our  time  attempts 
to  apply  the  analogy  of  cosmic  nature  to  society.  Once  more  we  have  a  mis¬ 
application  of  the  stoical  injunction  to  follow  nature ;  the  duties  of  the  individual 
to  the  state  are  forgotten,  and  his  tendencies  to  self-assertion  are  dignified  by  the 
name  of  rights.  .  .  .  The  struggle  for  existence,  which  has  done  such  admirable 
work  in  cosmic  nature,  must,  it  appears,  be  equally  beneficent  in  the  ethical  sphere. 
Yet,  if  that  which  I  have  insisted  upon  is  true ;  if  the  cosmic  process  has  no  sort 
of  relation  to  moral  ends ;  if  the  imitation  of  it  by  man  is  inconsistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  ethics, — what  becomes  of  this  surprising  theory  ?  ”  {Evolution 
and  Ethics,  pp.  32,  33,  34). 
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purchaser  any  fact  known  to  the  vendor,  material  to  be  known  by 
the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  article 
purchased. 

**  (2)  By  conciliating  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the 
worker,  and  the  purchaser,  through  an  equitable  division  amongst 
them  of  the  fund  commonly  known  as  profit. 

“  (3)  By  preventing  the  waste  of  labour  now  caused  by  unregulated 
competition.” 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  these  principles  ore  not  entirely 
new ;  they  have  not  been  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  century.  Indeed,  for  Christians  they  derive 
their  highest  sanction  from  the  fact  that  they  are  attempts  to 
embody  the  social  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the 
principle  of  the  sonship  and  brotherhood  of  man  as  based  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  fundamental  Christian  principle 
was  drawn  out  for  us  last  year  with  remarkable  force  and 
clearness  by  Mr.  Gore,  in  his  article  on  ”  The  Social  Doctrine 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  ^  and  was  shown  to  involve  three 
subordinate  principles,  namely,  (a)  the  principle  of  justice ; 
(6)  the  principle  of  trust  in  God’s  Fatherhood ;  and  (c)  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  co-operation,  not  competition. 

So  far,  I  suppose,  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians  will  be  in  substantial  agreement.  But,  owing  to  the  vast 
complexity  of  modem  industry  and  commerce,  doubts  and 
difficulties  immediately  present  themselves  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  work  out  in  detail  the  practical  applications  of 
these  general  principles.  And  therefore  the  present  inquiry 
was  instituted,  in  order  to  enlist  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
practical  experience  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
business  life.  It  was  felt  that  if  it  were  possible  in  any 
degree  to  discover  the  standard  which  the  best  business  men 
set  before  themselves,  it  would  at  least  be  of  very  considerable 
value  in  dealing  with  questions  of  conscience  occurring  to 
individuals 
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1.  Do  you  find  it  dijfficuM  to  apply  the  pAncipUs  of  Christian 
truth  and  justice  to  the  conduct  of  business  i  ^ 

To  this  question  a  very  large  employer  of  labour  in  Liverpool 
replies,  “  No ;  but  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  justice, 
especially  if  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  will 
demand  sacrifices  which  no  man  finds  it  easy  to  make.” 

The  general  manager  of  a  large  engineering  firm  writes,'*  No ; 
probably  because  I  serve  a  firm  who  can  afford  to  lose  business 
rather  than  use  underhand  methods  of  getting  it.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  shady  work  going  on, 
especially  in  trade  with  foreign  countries.” 

The  next  two  replies  are  in  relation  to  what  are  practically 
monopolies — 

“In  my  business  we  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  be  true 
and  just  in  our  dealings.  To  avoid  misrepresentation  of  every 
kind,  to  give  others  their  due,  and  to  seek  no  unfair  advantage, 
are  plain  principles,  which  every  one  can  observe  if  so  minded.” 

“  No.  This  course  of  action  is  best,  and  pays  in  the  long  run ; 
and  we  are  taught  *  to  be  true  and  just  in  all  our  dealings.’  ” 

A  London  merchant  writes,  “  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  apply 
the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  to  the  conduct  of  business. 
No  business  can  be  permanently  successful  without  a  regard 
to  justice,  and  as  to  truth,  Magna  est  verUas,  et  praevalebit. 
But  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  you  mean  by  Christian 
truth.  Truth  is  truth,  whether  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Mahom- 
medan,  and  I  have  dealings  with  representatives  of  all  these 
religions,  and  at  times  with  others  also,  for  instance,  Parsees.” 

A  member  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  answers,  “No. 

'  For  obvious  rea.>!on8,  no  names  are  attached  to  the  various  replies.  But  in  each 
and  every  case,  either  from  personal  acquaintance,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  common 
friend,  I  can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  the  opinion  quoted.  Again,  only  typical 
answers  are  given.  At  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
multiply  similar  statements.  And  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  of  particular 
practices  or  methods  of  business  would  necessitate  a  much  wider  inquiry  than  has 
actually  taken  place.  However,  as  it  appears  to  me,  sutlicient  information  has  been 
collected  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  various  opinions  represent  the  views  of 
considerable  sections  of  the  businc.ss  world. 
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The  only  reservation  I  need  make  with  regard  to  this  is  that, 
so  long  as  one  remains  in  business,  it  is  necessary  to  conform 
to  customs  which  are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  which  one 
would  like  to  see  altered.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  does  his  duty 
to  society  better  by  remaining  at  his  post,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  objectionable  practices  altered,  rather  than  by  retiring 
in  despair.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  conform  to  any  absolutely 
wrong  practices.  That  I  could  not  excuse.  But  in  this  world — 
in  society  as  well  as  in  business — many  customs  are  somewhat 
mixed  in  character,  and  he  who  thinks  may  see  in  them 
tendencies  of  which  he  cannot  approve.  This  is  a  difficult 
question,  and  requires  time  to  answer  properly.” 

In  the  two  following  replies  moral  doubts  begin  to  appear. 
The  writers  are  both  manufacturers,  but  in  quite  different 
lines  of  trade : — 

"  No.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  necessary  to  be  careful, 
lest  representatives  and  agents,  in  their  anxiety  to  do  business, 
should  be  tempted  to  steps  that  are  not  strictly  honest.” 

”  I  am  afraid  that,  in  driving  a  bargain,  the  best  of  us  at 
times  find  it  hard,  with  a  sharp  man,  not  to  use  the  mggestio 
falsi  or  suppressio  veri,  or  at  times,  by  look  or  tone,  to  throw 
the  buyer  or  seller  astray.  It  is  the  original  sin  of  commerce, 
which  was  well  known  in  Solomon’s  time :  ‘  It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,  saith  the  buyer ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he 
boasteth.’  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  buy  and  sell  on 
strictly  Christian  and  truthful  principles ;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  at  times  difficult,  in  dealing  with  people  who  have  only  one 
view — to  do  the  business — not  to  meet  them  with  some  reser¬ 
vations,  which  the  better  man  in  us  will  condemn  when  the 
occasion  is  past.” 

In  regard  to  the  remark  quoted  above  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  principals  for  the  actions  of  their  representatives  and 
agents,  we  may  compare  the  statement  made  by  a  draper  in 
a  small  town.  ”  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  business  one 
meets  with  many  temptations  to  be  untruthful  and  practise 
deception  in  order  to  sell  goods;  and  there  are  many  cases 
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where  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  rendered  more  acute, 
owing  to  employers  ‘dropping  on’  an  assistant  who  fails  to 
make  a  sale.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
be  true  and  open  with  customers,  and  yet  succeed.  Purchasers 
get  to  know  such  assistants,  and  will  sometimes  wait  till  they 
are  disengaged  rather  them  be  served  by'  others.  Thus  em¬ 
ployers  must  in  the  long  run  feel  the  value  of  such  servants.” 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  employer’s  point  of  view,  the 
owner  of  a  small  business  makes  this  frank  admission :  “  You, 
take  it  evidently  for  granted  that  such  things  are  unjustifiable 
from  the  moral  standpoint,  so  that,  of  course,  the  only  excuses  one 
can  make  are  that  every  one  does  it,  and  that  one  must  live. 
In  my  own  business  I  have  not  much  trouble  of  this  kind,  and 
what  I  have  I  generally  weakly  give  in  to.”  And  then,  in 
regard  to  a  particular  piece  of  roguery  sometimes  practised,  he 
remarks,  “  I  have  never  done  this  with  my  own  hand,  though 
my  clerk  does  it.  I  do  not  like  it,  and  hardly  know  what  I 
should  do  if  asked  to  do  it  myself!  As  it  is,  I  leave  it  to  their 
own  consciences,  feeling  I  must  live  somehow,  and  knowing  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  good  customer.” 

And  the  joint  owner  of  a  considerable  manufacturing 
industry  says  bluntly,  “Business  is  based  on  the  gladiatorial 
theory  of  existence.  If  Christian  truth  and  justice  is  not 
consistent  with  this,  business  is  in  a  bad  case.  So  is  nature.” 

In  the  three  answers  next  quoted  we  seem  to  get  into  a  very 
different  moral  atmosphere.  The  first  comes  from  a  commercial 
traveller,  the  second  from  a  grocer,  and  the  third  from  a  draper’s 
assistant. 

“  Not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  For  a  man  is  not  master 
of  himself.  If  one  would  live,  and  avoid  the  bankruptcy  court, 
one  must  do  business  on  the  same  lines  as  others  do,  without 
troubling  whether  the  methods  are  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  Christian  truth  and  justice  or  not.” 

“Yes.  The  independent  tradesman  may  avoid  wilful  deception. 
But  the  assistant  of  the  average  employer  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  retain  his  honour  and  his  situation.  Trade 
customs  do  not  allow  of  a  transparent  character.” 
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“  Extremely  so.  The  tendency  to  misrepresent,  deceive,  or 
take  unfair  advantage  under  circumstances  that  daily  offer  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  is  generally  too  strong  to  resist  where 
self-interest  is  the  motive  power  of  action,  the  conventional 
morality  the  only  check.  To  me  they  appear  to  be  opposing 
principles — the  first  of  self-sacrifice,  the  second  of  self-interest.” 

These  replies  are  endorsed  by  the  manager  of  a  firm  of 
engineers,  who  writes,  “  Yes,  frequently ;  and  if  I  were  a 
commercial  traveller,  from  actual  knowledge  gained  from  our 
own  traveller  of  the  many  things  which  have  to  be  said  and 
done  in  order  to  transact  business  with  some  people,  I  should 
despair  of  effecting  the  reconciliation  between  principle  and 
conduct." 

That  these  moral  difficulties  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
transactions  of  subordinates  and  petty  agents  is  evidenced  by 
the  two  following  statements.  The  first  emanates  from  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  the  second  from  the  head  of  a  branch  office  of  a 
large  coal  and  iron  company  : — 

“Yes.  To  one  connected  with  an  established  business  the 
difficulty  constantly  presents  itself.  To  one  starting  in  business 
the  difficulty  is  intensified  tenfold ;  it  is  very  up-hill  work,  and 
terribly  hard  to  stand  firm  to  what  one  knows  is  true  and 
honourable.” 

“Yea  The  evasion,  equivocation,  and  the  method  of  making 
statements  which  in  themselves  may  be  practically  accurate  and 
yet  are  so  misleading,  generally  make  it  so  extremely  difficult 
to  apply  strict  principles  and  be  successful  in  business.” 

The  last  opinion  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head  is  that 
of  an  artisan  engaged  in  the  calico-weaving  trade,  who  thus 
expresses  himself :  “  Speaking  as  a  workman,  one  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  the  principles  of  Christian  teaching 
into  all  the  details  of  practical  life.  The  Lancashire  workman 
suffers  in  this  respect  from  three  causes.  He  is  obliged,  in  a 
great  many  firms,  to  turn  out  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  which 
hampers  him  in  attending  duly  to  the  quality  of  it.  Then,  in 
order  to  ensure  good  quality  with  quantity,  the  m6ister  has  to 
put  the  workman  under  a  sifting,  I  may  say  a  drastic,  supervision ; 
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and  between  the  pressure  of  the  two,  who  in  my  own  work  are 
called  the  ‘  tackier  ’  and  the  ‘  cut-looker,’  the  great  temptation 
to  the  workman  is  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  shady  dodges  to 
retain  his  position  and  carry  on  the  fight  for  dear  life.  The 
third  cause  of  diflSculty  grows  out  of  the  keen  competition  that 
has  reduced  the  margin  of  profits  for  the  master  to  such  narrow 
limits,  that,  in  scheming  to  make  ends  meet,  he  often  supplies 
the  workman  with  inferior  material,  and  seeks  to  get  the  highest 
quality  of  work  put  into  the  finished  product  to  make  amends 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  defects  of  the  raw  material.  I  cannot’ 
of  course,  speak  with  any  authority  of  the  master’s  position  with 
regard  to  the  first  question  in  your  list.  But  I  heard  a  story, 
the  truth  of  which  I  could  vouch  for,  about  one  of  our  greatest 
manufacturers,  a  member  of  a  Christian  denomination,  a  County 
Councillor,  and  a  man  of  considerable  public  service  generally, 
which  illustrates  and  proves  that  our  capitalists  feel  that 
unblemished  morality  and  commercial  success  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  hand-in-hand.  Speaking  to  his  cashier,  he  said 
*  If  the  Lord  would  let  a  Christian  tell  a  lie  in  business,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  sometimes.’  ” 

2.  To  what  extent  is  honourahle  trade  hampered  by  unjuti 
competition  ? 

In  regard  to  this  question  all  my  correspondents  agree  in 
affirming  that  the  conscientious  trader  is  more  or  less  seriously 
troubled  by  the  methods  of  less  scrupulous  competitors.  The 
first  six  replies  quoted  under  this  division  represent  the  opinions 
of  men  engaged,  either  as  owners  or  as  managing  directors, 
in  various  manufacturing  industries  —  machinery,  woollen 
goods,  cotton,  varnish,  confectionery,  and  iron — and  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  business  men  understand  by  unjust 
competition,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

“  Honourable  trade  is  to  a  very  large  extent  not  only  hampered, 
but  injured,  by  unfair  competition.  Every  instance  of  securing 
business  by  dishonourable  means,  whether  bribing  or  unfair 
competition  (such  as  that  of  a  trader  who  starts  business  on 
credit,  and  after  a  few  years  goes  through  the  bankruptcy  court, 
pays  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  pound,  and  then  starts  again.  No 
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honest  trader  who  intends  paying  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
can  compete  with  a  man  who  pays  only  ten  shillings,  which 
is  a  very  exceptional  dividend  in  hundreds  of  cases),  helps  to 
reduce  prices  down  to  a  level  at  which  an  honest  trader  cannot 
live  unless  he  takes  to  sweating  either  his  workmen  or  his 
goods.  The  man  who  trades  on  too  small  a  capital  is  obliged  to 
get  business  somehow  and  at  some  price,  no  matter  what  the 
state  of  demand  may  be,  or  he  cannot  meet  his  bills  or  pay  his 
workmen.  The  question  of  unfair  competition,  of  commercial 
and  financial  wrong-doing,  and  of  speculation,  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  labour  problem.  Fluctuations  in 
trade  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  these,  and  with  every 
fluctuation  come  demands  for  increase  or  decrease  of  wages, 
which  cause  strikes  and  lock-outs.  The  uncertainty  and 
irregularity  of  employment,  too,  is  demoralizing  to  the  working 
classes.” 

“  Honourable  trade  is  greatly  hampered  by  unjust  competition, 
in  being  made  to  appear  less  advantageous  than  the  latter  to  the 
consumer.  When  the  dishonest  trader  adulterates  or  otherwise 
secretly  deteriorates  his  goods ;  when  he  steals  his  competitor’s 
ideas ;  or  when  he  cheats  his  creditors  of  so  many  shillings  in 
the  pound, — he  is  able  to  undersell  his  honest  competitor.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  manufacture  costs  less,  although  the  goods 
may  appear  to  be  of  equal  value  ;  in  the  second,  he  appropriates 
what  may  have  cost  the  originator  much  to  bring  out ;  in  the 
third  instance,  he  obtains  for  (say)  ten  shillings  what  costs  to 
the  man  who  pays  in  full  one  pound.” 

"  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent.  Unfair  competition  presents 
itself  in  so  many  forms.  To  name  a  few :  (a)  Unjust  competition 
is  caused  by  those  who,  by  paying  lower  wages  to  their  unskilled 
labour,  are  enabled  to  place  their  commodities  in  the  market  at 
a  rate  to  undersell  those  who  wish  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 
Skilled  labour,  being  as  a  rule  well  organized,  can  command  a 
fair  return.  ‘  (6)  Another  cause  is  the  action  of  certain  firms 
who  gain  a  knowledge  as  to  how  far  the  productions  of 
those  in  the  same  kind  of  business  (often  the  result  of  con¬ 
siderable  labour  and  expense)  are  protected  by  registration ; 
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then,  by  means  of  imitations,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  law 
and  more  or  less  worthless,  which  are  produced  at  a  price  to 
tempt  the  public  to  buy,  they  make  it  diflBcult  or  almost 
impossible  to  gain  a  fair  return  for  the  ingenuity  and  cost 
expended  on  the  better  article.  We  suffer  from  what  has  been 
called  ‘  the  sin  of  cheapness.’  (c)  Gambling  and  speculating  in 
staple  materials,  such  as  cotton,  iron,  etc.,  largely  in  use  in  this 
country,  (d)  Bribery  and  corruption  in  innumerable  forms  of 
the  servants  by  customers.  This  prevails  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  is  quite  indefensible.” 

“  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  to  what  extent  honourable 
trade  is  hampered  by  unjust  competition ;  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  it  is  very  considerably  hampered  by  such  actions  as  bribery, 
adulteration,  and  cheaper  means  of  production  caused  by  the 
sweating  system.” 

“  Trade  is  considerably  hampered  by  the  reckless  competition 
of  people  who  mostly  rush  into  business  with  insufficient 
capital,  and,  to  meet  their  engagements,  have  often  to  realize 

goods  at  a  loss.  So  easy  is  this  that  a  man  in - ,  now  made 

bankrupt,  who  began  business  there  some  ten  years  ago  with 
no  capital,  and  has  been  making  a  loss  practically  every  year 
since,  has  yet  kept  his  carriage,  and  lived  in  good  style  all  the 
time.  And,  having  bought  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  at  last  has 
to  pull  up  with  affairs  something  like  this — 

Total  liabilities  about . £41,000 

Of  which  secured  (that  is,  by  goods  bought  of  dealers  and 
pledged  to  banks) . 21,900 

19,100 

Assets  .  2,520 

Short  . .  £16,580 

So  creditors  look  like  getting  half  a  crown  in  the  pound. 
But  they  won't,  as  the  available  assets,  we  shall  find,  will  be 
nearly  swallowed  up  in  costs.  Now,  here  is  a  fell6w  who  has 
lived  in  great  apparent  respectability  on  his  creditors  for  ten 
years,  to  the  tune  of  £1650  a  year,  all  the  time  harassing 
solvent  honest  people  by  selling  under  cost.  And  what  will 
the  law  do  to  him?  Simply  nothing.  How  many  lies,  to 
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cheapen  their  purchases,  must  his  competitors  have  been  tempted 
to  tell  ?  and  how  many  evil  thoughts  have  been  engendered 
within  his  range  by  this  rascal  {that,  I  suppose,  is  a  libel !)  like 
this?  We  are  in  no  way  interested  pecuniarily,  but  I  know 
several  most  deserving  firms  (as  honest  folk  as  I  know  of) 
heavily  hit,  and  have  followed  the  case,  noticing  all  its  develop¬ 
ments.  And  there  are  thousands  such,  or  worse,  yearly.  It‘ 
is  wretches  like  this  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  ‘  cutting.’ 
Of  course,  good  firms  frequently  follow  them  up  to  give  them 
the  coup  de  grace ;  but  credit  is  so  easy  to  get  that  they  die 
wonderfully  hard.” 

“This  question  naturally  raises  another,  namely,  ‘What  is 
unjust  competition  ?  ’  If  by  this  is  meant  the  trading  of  firms 
or  individuals,  after  they  are  insolvent,  and  who  continue  to 
lose  by  obtaining  goods  and  selling  them  below  cost,  the 
repeated  Acts  regulating  bankrupt  estates  and  proceedings 
are  evidence  of  the  widespread  character  and  serious  percentage 
of  unjust  competition.  But  if  it  means  that  between  firms 
sound  and  trustworthy,  the  volume  is  undeterminable;  for 
what  may  be  unfair  in  one  case  may  be  perfectly  legitimate 
in  another.  One  firm  may  buy  in  a  better  market,  or  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  another,  and  undersell  fairly  without 
prejudice.” 

From  a  workman’s  point  of  view  the  question  is  thus 
answered :  “  My  own  conception  of  honourable  trade  is  that 
of  a  business  carrieef  on  with  sufficient  capital  to  meet  all 
reasonable  contingencies  to  which  such  business  is  exposed; 
and  an  expectation  of  profit,  after  paying  for  all  kinds  of 
labour,  that  the  moral  sense  of  good  men  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  would  approve  of.  Unjust  competition  is 
that  kind  of  competition  that  arises  out  of  men  of  limited 
means  hurrying  into  business  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
means,  and  by  dint  of  large  credit  and  business  finesse,  hamper¬ 
ing  those  who  could  place  business  on  such  sound  financial 
lines  that  the  public  moral  sense  should  not  be  ofiended  by 
the  well-known  shadiness  of  present-day  transactions,  to  which 
our  congested  trade  is  driving  men.  As  thus  defined,  I  think 
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that  honourable  trade  has  been  considerably  hampered  by 
unjust  competition.  A  great  many  cases  are  known  to  me, 
and  that  within  a  limited  and  but  thinly  populated  area,  of 
business  being  started  by  men  with  a  small  amount  of  capital 
combineil  with  a  large  amount  of  enterprise,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  a  serious  moral  insensibility.  A  few  successful 
ones  out  of  these  have  been  the  models  and  baits,  out  of  many 
who  have  been  plunged  into  ruinous  failure,  for  a  host  of 
others  with  an  ambition  to  be  rich,  and  the  trade  is  being  kept 
at  its  utmost  tension  by  the  keen  and,  to  my  mind,  unjust 
competition  that  such  commercial  manceuvring  sets  up  in  our 
midst.”  ' 

The  next  two  replies  come  from  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
house  and  a  commercial  traveller,  respectively, 

“  The  exact  extent  to  which  honourable  trade  is  hampered  by 
unjust  competition  is  not  easy  to  indicate,  and  must  vary  in 
different  branches  of  trade — certain  products,  e.g.,  being  less  liable 
to  inferior  imitations  than  others.  Speaking  of  the  wholesale 
cloth  (not  clothing)  trade,  the  writer  believes  that  the  damage 
done  is  enormous,  both  in  the  financial  and  in  the  moral  aspect. 
All  the  expedients  enumerated  under  the  second  heading*  are 
resorted  to,  together  with  others ;  e.g.  overcharging  under  such 
petty  items  as  what  is  known  as  ‘making  up,’  i.e.  packing 
material  (canvas,  boxes,  hoop-iron,  etc.),  bill  stamps,  discount  on 
bills,  even  short  measure,  etc.  The  astonishing  feature  is  that 
this  is  frequently  regarded  as  legitimate  profit  First,  in  order 
to  get  a  commission,  the  traveller  has  reduced  the  prices  until 
there  only  remains  an  absurdly  small  margin  of  profit  Then 

•  See  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1893,  on  “  The  Depression  of 
Trade.”  The  article  is  apparently  written  in  the  interests  of  bimetallism,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  “  the  excessive  speculation  of  1889  and  1890,”  and  “  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  limited  liability  company  promoter,”  occur  among  other  causes 
assigned  for  the  present  trade  depression  by  the  business  men  consulted.  The 
recently  issued  Report  on  the  Winding-up  of  Public  Companies  is  also  instructive. 
There  were  874  company  bankruptcies  in  1891,  and  the  Inspector-General  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  estimates  that  the  public  lost  nearly  twenty  millions  of  pounds  by  them.  Out 
of  the  above  number  of  bankruptcies,  only  120  were  wound  up  entirely  by  the  court, 
while  not  less  than  722  were  “liquidated”  without  any  proper  supervision. 

*  Appearing  in  this  article  under  numbers  3  to  7. 
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the  difference  between  the  fair  price  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  is  ‘  taken  out  of  ’  the  customer  by  tricks  like  those 
indicated.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  customer’s  desire  to  buy 
cheaply  is,  to  a  large  extent,  responsible  for  these  mancEUvres.” 

“To  a  very  large  extent  If  it  were  possible  to  do  away 
with  competition,  the  excuse  and  justification  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  commercial  immorality  would  be  gone.  There 
would  then  be  a  chance  for  a  man  to  trade  honestly  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I  believe  there  are  thousands 
of  Christian  business  men  who  would  be  glad  of  this  chance. 
They  would  then  have  a  free  hand,  unhampered  by  the 
system  of  unjust,  not  to  say  dishonest,  competition.” 

Can  the  following  'practicee  be  justified  ? 

3.  Misleading  advertisements. 

This  question  is  for  the  most  part  answered  emphatically  in 
the  negative.  However,  some  are  inclined  to  make  reservations 
in  favour  of  optimistic  statements.  For  instance,  two  manu¬ 
facturers  reply  as  follows : — 

“Misleading  advertisements  that  claim  for  an  article  pro¬ 
perties  which  it  does  not  possess,  cannot,  of  course,  be  justified ; 
but  the  optimistic  nature  of  advertisements  generally  need  not 
be  false  because  it  appears  so  to  some  or  to  the  majority  of 
customers.  The  producer  may  honestly  believe  in  the  superlative 
quality  of  his  goods  as  advertised.” 

“No.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  this  and  the 
next  point.  And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  man  who 
advertises  his  soap  or  his  bicycle,  say  as  ‘the  best’  and  ‘best 
value,’  or  ‘  quickest,’  or  whatever  taking  adjective  he  can  think 
of,  might,  and  in  most  cases  does,  fully  believe  his  statement. 
Quite  as  fully  as  the  well-mated  man  believes  his  wife  to  be 
the  best  and  purest,  although  she  is  no  better  or  purer  than 
the  wife  of  any  other  well-mated  man.” 

The  case  for  extensive  advertising  is  thus  stated  by  a  work¬ 
ing  man :  “  I  take  it  that  the  large  amount  of  advertising  that 
forms  such  a  large  feature  in  business  enterprise  is  due  to 
a  want  of  steady  custom.  Tradesmen  have  had  to  resort  to  a 
large  amount  of  self-assertion,  in  the  way  of  assuring  the 
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public  that  they  alone  have  succeeded  in  the  task  of  being 
public  benefactors  as  well  as  their  own.  Amongst  so  many 
who  have  goods  to  dispose  of  for  the  good  of  the  public,  those 
who  can  make  the  biggest  noise  about  them  are  likely  to 
receive  the  most  attention  from  people  who  are  guided  in 
their  general  life  by  appearances.  The  only  justihcation  that 
I  can  find  for  the  extravagance  of  modem  advertising  is  that 
it  is  demanded  by  the  pushing  and  crowded  nature  of  all 
business,  and  by  the  demand  for  mere  superficial  gloss.  If  a 
man  cannot  secure  a  steady  custom  from  a  comparatively  few 
reliable  customers,  by  resorting  to  profuse  and  overstated 
advertisements  he  may,  in  populous  districts,  manage  to  keep 
on  a  large  business  by  a  large  number  of  irregular  customers 
drawn  to  his  firm  by  misleading  lists  of  prices  and  unmeasured 
praise  of  his  commodities.” 

A  shoemaker  writes,  "  I  advertise  a  good  deal,  and  I  believe 
my  advertisements  are  considered  rather  pithy.  But  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  say  what  is  either  untrue  or  mis¬ 
leading.  For  instance,  I  would  never  say  mine  were  the  best, 
or  the  cheapest,  or  beyond  what  any  one  else  could  do ;  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  say  these  things.” 

On  the  other  hand,  two  agents  engaged  in  selling  goods 
reply,  “No;  unless  you  are  forced  into  it  by  unjust  compe¬ 
tition  ;  ”  and,  “  The  practices  enumerated  in  questions  3,  4,  and 
5  are  without  exception,  I  think,  disapproved  of  in  theory,  but 
are  very  generally  committed  in  practice.”  ^ 

4.  Reception  about  tlie  true  qv/dity  of  good*. 

Here,  again,  the  usual  answer  is  a  plain  negative,  though 
some  would  consider  the  practice  tolerable  “  if  you  are  forced 
into  it  by  unjust  competition.” 

A  retail  dealer  replies  as  follows:  “We  are  no  more  justified 
in  seeking  to  deceive  our  neighbour  in  business  matters  than 
we  are  in  other  things.  But  perhaps  in  this  case  the  offence  is 

•  Itis  noteworthy  that,  on  February  28, 1893,  the  French  Chamber  declared  the 
following  proposal  “urgent”  by  335  votes  to  57— namely,  that  newspaper  editors 
who  puff  industrial  schemes  recklessly,  or  in  “  bad  faith,”  Le.  for  money,  should  be 
made  liable  to  five  years’  imprisonment. 
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rather  one  of  omission  than  of  commission.  Is  a  salesman 
justified  in  seeking  to  hide  a  flaw  in  an  article  ?  Can  he  with* 
hold  knowledge  on  the  plea  that  a  customer  buys  at  his  own 
risk  ?  These  are  undoubtedly  debateable  questions ;  but,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  show  the  imperfection,  and 
make  a  reduction  in  the  price  accordingly.  It  must,  however, 
be  a  very  trying  matter  for  one  engaged  as  a  butcher,  fishmonger, 
grocer,  or  fruiterer,  not  tapalm  off  stale  goods  for  fresh.” 

The  manager  of  a  large  firm  sums  up  the  position  thus: 
“  Misleading  advertisements,  and  deception  about  the  true  quality 
of  goods,  can  no  more  be  justified  than  any  other  species  of 
lying.  The  penalties  for  ‘  false  trade  descriptions  ’  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1887  should  do  something  to  correct 
these  evils.  But  although  the  Board  of  Trade  has  power  to 
prosecute,  the  authorities  are  inert,  and  the  Act  must  be  put 
in  force,  if  at  all,  by  private  persons.”  ^ 

5.  Selling  at  a  loss  in  order  to  win  the  market. 

This  practice  is  apparently  justifiable  under  certain  conditions 
and  limitations.  The  first  three  replies  given  represent  the 
views  held  by  some  manufacturers. 

“  Yes,  in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  amongst  others,  (a)  in 
order  to  clear  a  lot  of  goods  bought  under  an  error  of  judgment. 
(6)  In  such  cases  as  my  own,  where,  perhaps,  one-third  of  my 
trade  (books)  is  done  at  a  price  that  does  not  pay  its  share  of 
working  expenses.  The  custom  of  the  trade,  and  the  demands 
of  the  public  combined,  would  make  it  a  case  of  ‘kicking 
against  the  pricks’  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  sell  books  at  less 
than  the  customary  discount,  (c)  I  cannot  see  anything  dis¬ 
honest  in  the  active  trader  selling  special  articles  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  at  less  than  a  fair  (or  what  he  thinks  a  fair)  profit. 
It  is  not  a  nice  way  of  trading,  certainly.  Is  there  anything 
absolutely  wrong  in  it  ?  I  think  not.” 

“This  may  be  quite  justifiable.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 

*  A  deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Mundella,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 
May  6,  urging  further  amendments  in  this  Act.  They  elicited  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  undertake  to  enforce  the  existing  law,  and  to 
prosecute  all  violations  or  evasions  of  the  Act. 
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oftentimes,  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  commodity,  to  cause 
it  to  become  known  by  selling  it  at  an  absolute  loss.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  policy  is  continued,  it  must,  of  course,  lead  to  insol¬ 
vency,  and  to  that  extent  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how^it  is  to  be  in  all  cases  abandoned.” 

“Yes.  It  is  merely  another  and  more  expensive  form  of 
advertisement,  and  from  its  nature  can  only  be  maintained  for 
a  short  period,  and  not  affect  price  in  the  long  run.  Therefore 
it  gives  no  encoui-agement  to  the  sweating  system  or  other  cheap 
means  of  production.”  The  same  writer,  in  response  to  a 
further  question,  goes  on  to  explain  his  position :  “  Selling  at 
a  loss  I  do  not  think  immoral  because  likely  to  deceive  the 
buyer  into  believing  that  other  goods  are  cheap.  I  think  no 
buyer  would  be  sufficiently  credulous  to  take  precedent  in  a 
case  like  that.  He  would  prove  it  for  himself  first.  It  is 
harmful  to  opponents  only  in  the  way  that  all  advertising  is. 
One  man  advertises  and  draws  custom  from  an  opponent  who 
does  not ;  only  in  that  sense  is  it  harmful,  and  the  harm  (if  that 
is  the  word  to  use)  is  as  short-lived,  his  advertisement  of  under¬ 
selling  being  of  necessity  only  a  temporary  one,  and  only 
renewable  at  a  heavy  outlay  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
advertisement.  A  smash  resulting  from  underselling  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  proof  that  it  is  wrong,  any  more  than  a 
smash  resulting  from  speculation  is  proof  that  all  speculation 
is  wrong,  as  the  element  of  speculation  must  be  inseparable 
from  the  vast  bulk  of  trade.  This  sounds,  perhaps,  a  strong 
statement ;  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  Who  does  not  buy  for  the 
rise  or  the  demand  ?  The  ironmonger  who  lays  in  skates  at  the 
first  sign  of  frost,  the  householder  who  lays  in  coals  at  an  alarm 
of  a  colliery  strike,  the  farmer  who  locks  up  his  capital  in 
wheat  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  American  wheat  crop 
or  his  hay  in  consequence  of  a  dry  spring,  the  innumerable 
tradesmen  dependent  on  fashion  who  lay  in  stock  at  the 
prospect  of  a  good  London  sea-son,  are  all  as  much  speculators 
as  the  bulls  and  bears  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  still  remain, 
none  the  less,  no  more  than  shrewd  business  men.” 

The  following  opinion  is  that  of  a  commercial  traveller: 
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“  Yes.  That  is  a  thing  no  one  but  the  seller  himself  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with,  and  no  one  suffers  but  himself.  It  is  a  common 
custom  with  all  firms  to  quote  low  prices — or,  in  fact,  any  'price 
— with  a  ‘  new  man  ’  with  whom  they  have  not  done  business 
before.  This  is  to  facilitate  the  ‘  opening  ’  of  an  account.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manager  of  a  large  firm  engaged  in 
the  retail  trade  writes,  “  Selling  at  a  loss  in  order  to  win  the 
market  is  less  patently  immoral  than  the  offences  already 
noticed.  The  economic  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest  is  at  the  root  of  trade,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  socialistic  scheme  of  society  is  likely  to 
eradicate  it.  An  attempt  first  to  beat  competitors  out  of  the 
field  by  underselling  them,  and  then,  having  no  competitors 
left,  to  charge  extortionate  prices,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  The  ‘  live  and  let  live’  trader 
adopts  the  motto,  ‘  Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.’ 
The  Jay  Goulds  of  commerce  vary  this  to,  ‘  Every  one  for  himself, 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.’  Fortunately,  the  method 
of  trade  suggested  in  this  question  is  seldom  practicable  in  these 
days ;  and,  when  attempted,  often  recoils  on  its  authors.” 

And  some  of  the  smaller  agents  and  middlemen  strongly 
condemn  the  practice. '  For  instance,  one  wi’ites,  “  Selling  at 
a  loss  springs  from  the  curious  notion  that  ‘  a  man  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.’  This  mode  of  doing  business 
is  largely  resorted  to  (a)  by  a  new  firm  entering  a  market  held 
by  others  who  have  already  a  regular  connection ;  (6)  by  most 
firms  wishing  to  make  a  new  customer ;  (c)  it  is  sometimes  done 
deliberately  to  ruin  a  rival.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
downright  immorality  of  such  proceedings.  The  direct  results 
are,  either  that  the  customer  thus  won  over  is  overcharged  in 
some  other  way,  or  that  he  gets  an  inferior  quality  of  goods; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  underselling  firm  ruins  itself, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  desirable  alternative.  It  is 
pleasant  to,  remark  that  there  are  business  men  who  are  proof 
against  the  inducements  of  the  underselling  new-comer.  ‘  Nom 
ne  sommes  pas  dcs  coureurs’  is  a  phrase  he  will  hear  frequently 
enough  in  France.” 
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Another  answers,  “  No.  Because  it  is  often  intended  to  lead 
the  customer  to  think  that  the  *  cut  ’  prices  are  a  criterion  of 
the  prices  of  the  other  articles  sold  in  the  same  place.  It  tends 
to  create  an  unhealthy  monopoly  in  a  trade,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  man’s  duty  to  ‘  look  also  upon  the  things  of  others.’  ”  ^ 

6.  Bribing  the  agents  of  customers. 

This  practice  appears  to  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent 
throughout  commercial  transactions,  especially  in  the  subordinate 
grades.  Judging  from  the  replies  received,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  emphatically  condemned  by  men  in  a  secure  way  of 
business,  although  it  is  extenuated  by  others  in  certain  cases, 
and  when  it  is  done  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  agent’s 
employer.  Its  condemnation  is  thus  expressed  by  one  large 
employer — 

“  To  bribe  the  agents  of  customers  is  doubly  dishonest — the 
briber  is  dishonest  himself,  and  incites  others  to  dishonesty. 
The  practice  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
bribe  is  paid  by  the  briber  and  not  by  the  employer  of  the 
bribee.  But  even  if  the  employer  does  not  pay  more  for  the 
goods  bought  through  the  bribee,  the  latter’s  judgment  is 
perverted  by  the  bribe,  and  he  cannot  act  as  keenly  in  his 
employer’s  interest  as  he  might  if  he  were  independent  of  the 
bribe.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  in  some  cases 
— e.g.  in  the  brewing  trade — business  is  almost  impossible 
without  presents  to  employees;  and  the  system  seems  to  be 
encouraged  by  employers,  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  are, 
perhaps,  willing  that  their  servants  shall  be  paid  in  this  indirect 
manner.  If  employers  would  enter  a  ‘  Just-Dealing  League,’ 
the  members  of  which  should  undertake  to  exert  all  the  watch¬ 
fulness  and  influence  which  they  could  exercise  against  bribing ; 
to  dismiss,  and  not  to  re-engage — at  all  events,  during  a  punitive 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  remarks  about  unjust  competition  under 
question  2  show  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  practice.  Indeed,  the  ordinary 
retail  shop  so  commonly  attempts  to  attract  customers  by  displaying  “leading 
articles,”  sometimes  offered  at  less  than  cost  price,  tliat,  I  am  told,  housewives  make 
considerable  profit  out  of  the  system.  They  visit  the  different  shops  in  turn,  and  in 
each  buy  only  the  “  leading  article.”  Again,  I  have  heard  of  a  large  retail  dealer 
who  does  not  advertise  in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  “  leading  articles,”  or 
“  call-boys,”  varied  from  time  to  time. 
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period — employees  who  have  been  found  to  have  taken  bribes ; 
and,  above  all,  to  strictly  boycott  firms  discovered  to  have  bribed ; 
— the  baneful  practice  might  be  stamped  out:  but  it  will  die  hard.” 

Two  other  employers  write,  “This  is  a  crying  evil,  and 
entirely  unjustifiable,  being  utterly  wrong  and  dishonest,”  and 
“  utterly  indefensible.  It  robs  the  customer  of  his  money,  and 
both  briber  and  bribed  of  their  honour  and  self-respect.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  manufacturer  finds  a  limited  justification 
for  the  practice  as  a  necessary  protective  measure.  “  If  bribing 
means  only  gratuities  to  ensure  a  sale,  which  the  consumer  will 
eventually  have  to  refund — distinctly  No.  If  it  means  rewards 
to  foremen  and  other  employees  of  regular  cu-stomers,  for  giving 
the  article  a  fair  trial,  and  ensuring  it  against  a  successful  case 
of  bribery  as  above,  and  if  the  cost  of  such  rewards  is  borne  by 
the  producer — Yes.”  But  he  is  quite  conscious  of  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  the  custom.  In  a  second  communication  he 
writes,  “  Gratuities  to  foremen,  etc.,  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
employers  is  risky  certainly,  as  possibly  bringing,  like  gratitude, 
a  ‘lively  sense  of  favours  to  come.’  No  doubt  the  custom  has 
been  abused,  but  should  not  be  condemned  wholesale  on  that 
account  only.  As  regards  your  remark  that  the  foreman’s 
wages  should  be  adequate  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  tips, 
there  you  raise  the  whole  question  of  gratuities.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  condemn,  as  I  do,  the  entire  practice  of  tips  to 
servants,  railway  porters,  waiters,  etc. ;  but  there  are  few  also 
who  do  not  encourage  the  practice,  as  I  do  every  time  I  tip 
a  friend’s  servant.  It  is  a  dreadful  confession  of  weakness  I 
have  made ;  but  who  does  not  share  it  with  me  ?  It  is,  however, 
altogether  wrong  and  immoral,  and  I  think  it  is  a  blot  on  our 
civilization  generally,  that  tips  should  be  so  general,  that 
constantly  waiters  'pay  large  sums  a  week  to  take  a  particular 
place ;  that  it  should  be  utterly  impossible  for  cabmen  to  live 
if  they  were  merely  paid  their  bare  fares ;  and  that  the  amount 
an  employee  will  probably  receive  in  tips  should  be  seriously 
considered  in  fixing  his  wages.”  ^ 

'  I  understand  that  at  least  at  one  large  railway  terminus  in  London  some  of  the 
porters  do  not  receive  any  wages  at  all  from  the  company.  My  informant  assured 
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“As  regards  the  question  of  one  manufacturer  bidding  for 
business  against  an  opponent,  it  is  wrong  utterly;  but  if,  as 
should  be  the  case,  the  money  comes  out  of  his  profits,  and  the 
consumer  does  not  suffer,  the  limit  to  which  this  will  go  is  soon 
reached.  You  say  if  he  can  afford  to  give  £5,  he  can  afford 
to  sell  cheaper.  That  is  so ;  but  it  surely  lies  with  the  manu< 
facturer  or  dealer  to  please  himself  in  this  respect.  He  originally 
prices  his  article  to  bring  him  in  a  profit  of  say  ten  per  cent., 
and  if,  in  order  to  do  business,  he  likes  afterwards  to  give  away 
one  per  cent,  of  these  profits,  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to 
please  himself.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  his  articles  to 
bring  him  in  merely  the  lowest  profit  on  which  existence  would 
be  possible.” 

Another  correspondent,  of  wide  business  experience,  is 
inclined  to  go  a  step  further  in  support  of  this  trade  custom. 
He  replies,  “No;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  I  could  not 
condemn  an  agent  receiving  pay  or  commission  from  two  sides. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  might  break  down  genemlly 
beneficial  arrangements  affecting  others,  in  endeavouring  to 
avoid  being  placed  in  an  ambiguous  and  morally  difficult 
position,  and  so  might  sacrifice  others  for  the  gratification  of 
his  conscience.” 

The  evil  pressure  of  the  custom  of  bribing  is  probably  most 
severely  felt  among  commercial  travellers  and  retail  dealers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  two  following  replies : — 

“Yes,  under  certain  circumstances,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
push  my  business  by  bribing  another  man.  I  might  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  his  character,  but  I  would  say,  ‘  I  must  sell 
my  goods,  and  use  any  means  in  my  power  that  are  open  to  me.’ 
N.B.  (a)  I  would  give  the  bribee’s  employers  a  good  job,  and  full 
value  for  their  money.  Where  bribing  is  wrong  is  where,  in 
order  to  do  so,  the  seller  is  compelled  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
article,  and,  by  thus  overcharging,  cheats  the  employers.  (6)  I 
would  not  myself  accept  a  bribe  from  any  one.  My  employer 

me  that  a  porter  of  his  acquaintance  was  much  disgusted  at  being  promoted  to 
a  signal-box,  although  that  meant  leaving  a  post  with  no  regular  pay  attached  for 
one  with  a  fixed  salary. 
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pays  me  a  certain  sum  in  return  for  my  services.  To  be  paid  a 
second  time  would  surely  make  me  less  careful  of  his  interests, 
thereby  neglecting  my  duty :  ‘  A  man  cannot  serve  two 
masters.’  ” 

“  I  understand  to  be  meant  by  this  expression  the  practice  of 
giving  a  commission  or  discount  to  a  customer’s  agent.  Thus, 
to  take  an  instance,  a  gentleman  wifi  order  his  steward  to 
purchase  a  carpet.  The  tradesman  supplying  it  sends  in  his 
bill  for  £5,  and  on  payment  of  the  same,  5s.  is  handed  to 
the  steward  as  a  commission.  In  any  case  such  a  practice  is 
very  far  from  the  true  ideal.  If  the  commission  be  charged  to 
the  purchaser,  it  is  certainly  not  justifiable — i.e.  if  he  has  to 
pay  £5  for  a  carpet  only  worth  £4  15s.;  but  if  the  5s.  be 
deducted  from  the  tradesman’s  profit,  then  it  may  be  justifiable. 
Force  of  circumstances  at  times  almost  compel  tradesmen  to 
adopt  this  practice,  the  remedy  for  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  influencing  masters  to  discourage  the  practice, 
and  teaching  servants  the  unworthiness  of  such  transactions.” 

The  last  correspondent  to  be  quoted  here  is  very  plain-spoken — 

“  I  never  do  it ;  but  if  there  be  any  necessity  for  it,  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  so-called  better  classes.  They  may  not  like  being 
robbed,  but  they  would  rather  be  robbed  than  bothered.  A 
short  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  was 
requested  by  a  coachman  to  put  down  half  a  dozen  more  horse- 
balls  to  his  master ;  but  he  did  not  want  any  sent  in,  adding, 

‘  Don’t  forget  it  is  near  Christmas.’  The  inference  was  clear. 
The  balls  were  to  be  charged,  and  the  money  given  to  him. 
My  friend  consulted  me  about  it,  saying,  ‘If  I  do  not  do  it  that 
beggar  will  get  me  out  there  somehow,  either  by  complaining  of 
the  way  I  treat  the  horses  or  by  some  other  cause.’  I  replied,  ‘It 
is  your  business  to  go  to  his  master  and  report  the  matter  to  him.’ 
Now,  this  veterinary  was  a  young  man  who  had  just  purchased 
a  practice  in  our  town,  and  had  fairly  high  ideas  of  justice  and 
truth  ;  but  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  before  all  things  he  meant 
to  get  on.  He  took  my  advice,  went  to  the  gentleman,  and  told 
him.  The  gentleman  was  much  annoyed  at  being  bothered  over 
such  a  matter.  The  coachman  still  holds  his  place,  and  my  friend 
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has  ever  since  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  gentleman’s 
custom.  Now,  when  he  hears  me  talking  about  what  I  think  is 
right,  he  sits  smiling,  and  concludes  by  saying,  ‘  Yes,  you’re 
right,  but  it  doesn’t  pay.’  ” 

“  About  three  years  ago,  the  master  of  a  large  public  school  in 
this  neighbourhood  called  upon  me  (I  am  a  shoemaker),  asking 
if  I  should  like  to  undertake  the  repairs  for  the  boys,  and  make 
or  supply  what  new  boots  and  slippers  were  necessary  during 
the  term — impressing  upon  me  that  it  must  be  done  well,  and 
there  would  be  no  question  of  tips  or  gratuities  to  any  of  the 
servants,  so  the  lowest  price  for  good  work  must  be  charged. 
I  gladly  undertook  the  work,  making  out  separate  bills  for 
each  boy  at  the  end  of  every  term,  and,  with  them,  forward¬ 
ing  to  the  master  an  invoice  of  the  whole,  for  which  he  gave 
me  a  cheque  after  the  boys  came  back  and  paid  their  bills. 
About  the  third  term  he  took  off  five  per  cent.  The  bill  amounted 
to  £40,  and  he  sent  £38.  I  would  not  allow  it,  and  I  lost  the 
work — no  small  matter  to  me  in  a  business  surrounded  by  keen 
competitors,  and  I  having  a  family  of  eight  children.  But  you 
see  this  highly  educated  Christian  head-master,  who  would  not 
allow  one  to  give  28.  6(i.  to  the  servants,  was  not  above  collaring 
£2  for  himself;  and  because  it  was  not  allowed,  I  had  to 
suffer.” 

7.  Having  more  than  one  price  for  the  same  article  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  place  of  business. 

To  this  question  there  is  first  of  all  the  obvious  answer  that 
the  price  of  an  article  may  and  should  vary  when  there  is  a 
difference  either  in  the  conditions  of  payment  or  in  the  quantity 
of  the  order.  Secondly,  the  practice  is  perhaps  tolerable  when 
the  price  paid  is  simply  "  a  question  of  personal  preference  ” 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  This  is  urged  on  the  ground  that 
“  a  certain  section  of  a  man’s  customers  might  be  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  than  others.  In  fact,  the  mention  of  the  lower 
price  to  some  of  them  would  prevent  their  purchasing.” 

In  all  other  cases  any  attempt  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
unjustifiable,  as  shown  by  the  three  following  replies  from  men 
engaged  in  retail  trade : —  - 
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“  This  practice  may  be  defended  as  a  right  to  sell  an  article 
for  as  much  as  it  will  fetch,  but  is  nevertheless  inconsistent  with 
strict  commercial  morality  when  more  than  a  fair  profit  is 
asked.  If  a  man  chooses  to  sell  below  a  fair  profit,  when  he 
cannot  obtain  the  same,  in  order  to  clear  out  stock,  or  for  some 
other  unobjectionable  reason,  there  seems  to  be  no  immorality  in 
his  doing  so.” 

"  No.  The  practice  necessitates  a  tacit  deception  of  the 
customer,  who  supposes  naturally  that  difierent  prices  denote 
different  qualities  of  an  article.” 

“  The  true  principle  to  act  upon  is  to  assess  a  certain  price  to 
a  given  article,  and  to  charge  all  purchasers  the  same  price.  Its 
value  must  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production,  interest  on 
capital,  and  risk  of  loss — the  latter  is  often  a  serious  consideration. 
But  the  purchaser’s  length  of  purse  should  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  fixing  prices.  It  is  advisable  that  all  goods  be 
marked  in  plain  figures.”  ^ 

III. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  all  the  information  obtained,  whether 
verbal  or  written,  in  regard  to  the  above  questions,  there  are  a 
few  general  observations  to  be  made. 

1.  We  are  at  once  struck  by  a  very  real  distinction  between 
large  and  small  traders,  or  between  principals  and  their  subor¬ 
dinate  agents.  This  distinction,  of  course,  is  by  no  means 
absolute.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  men  who  transact 
business  to  a  fairly  large  extent,  or  who  enjoy  a  practical 
monopoly  as  owning  a  well-established  trade  with  an  assured 
amount  of  custom,  are  more  or  less  distinguishable  from  those 
who  occupy  various  positions  in  the  descending  scale.^  Obviously, 

*  A  further  question  was  asked,  namely,  How  far  could  the  development  of 
upright  trade  he  helped  by  a  league  of  coneumen  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a 
good  article  t  But  any  discussion  of  the  replies  received  must  be  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion,  lest  the  present  article  should  assume  undue  proportions. 

*  See,  however,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  essay  on  The  Morale  of  Trade:  “It  is 
not  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  only  the  lower  classes  of  the  commercial  world  are 
guilty  of  fraudulent  dealing  :  those  above  them  are  to  a  great  extent  blameworthy. 
On  the  average,  men  who  deal  in  bales  and  tons  differ  but  little  in  morality  from 
men  who  deal  in  yards  and  pounds.  Illicit  practices  of  every  form  and  shade,  from 
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the  former  would  be  less  likely  to  be  tempted  to  indulge  in 
tricks  of  trade,  or  to  condescend  to  petty  meannesses.  For 
instance,  one  manufacturing  engineer,  who  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  firm  had  the  singular  privilege  of  receiving  a 
Government  contract  against  the  recommendation  of  the 
Government  inspector,  was  yet  most  anxious  to  have  it  clearly 
understood  that  his  practice  of  refusing  to  give  commissions  in 
order  to  influence  the  choice  of  buyers  was  dictated  simply  by 
motives  of  self-interest.  It  was  for  him  purely  a  matter  of  “good  ” 
— i.e.  paying — business,  and  he  utterly  refused  to  admit  that  it 
should  be  also  a  question  of  conscience.  So  far  from  being 
tempted  to  send  out  a  piece  of  machinery  with  a  concealed  flaw 
in  it,  he  professed  himself  always  ready  and  willing  to  take 
back  and  replace  anything  sold  from  his  workshop  if  it  after¬ 
wards  developed  some  defect  which  had  escaped  detection  in 
the  course  of  manufacture.^ 

The  above  instance  of  the  practice  of  bribing — which  from  all 
accounts  seems  to  be  extremely  common — is  significant  of  the 
gross  dishonesty  and  neglect  of  duty  to  which  it  leads.  The 
Government  inspector,  while  professing  himself  satisfied  with 
the  samples  offered,  broadly  hinted  that  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  receive  a  commission  for  his  good  will.  But,  as  his  hints 
were  disregarded,  he  reported  unfavourably  against  the  firm, 
and  recommended  another  firm  which  presumably  did  not 
scruple  to  pay  the  necessary  blackmail. 

venial  deception  up  to  all  but  direct  theft,  may  be  brought  home  to  the  higher 
grades  of  our  commercial  world.  Tricks  innumerable,  lies  acted  or  uttered, 
elaborately  devised  frauds,  are  prevalent — many  of  them  established  as  *  customs  of 
the  trade nay,  not  only  established,  but  defended.”  This  essay  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  by  Mowbray  &  Ca,  Oxford,  together  with  a  sermon  by  the  late 
Canon  Lyttelton,  on  Siiis  of  Trade  and  Butineu. 

'  It  is  a  little  surprising  how  some  Englishmen  shrink  from  appearing  to  act  on 
a  moral  principle.  See,  for  instance,  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  6,  1893,  on  Sir  J.  Gorst’s  motion  about  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labour  in 
Government  workshops.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
remarked  that  “  They  had  ceased  to  believe  in  competition  or  starvation  wages,  not 
because  of  any  development  of  philanthropy  or  generosity  towards  their  fellow-men, 
but  because  of  a  proper  regard  to  their  own  interests  in  the  matter.  Starvation 
wages  meant  starvation  work.  It  was  not  a  question  of  generosity,  or  of 
philanthropy ;  it  was  a  question  of  efficiency.”  Might  it  not  also  be  a  question  of 
justice  T 
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2.  It  is  sometimes  ar^ed,  in  excuse  of  doubtful  practices, 
“  There  is  no  deception  here :  it  is  a  recognized  general  custom 
of  the  trade.”  In  such  a  case  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  pass  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  the  custom  as  immoral  in  itself.  If 
it  involves  no  deception,  if  it  is  merely  a  harmless  subterfuge  of 
which  everybody  is  quite  well  aware,  and  which  injures  nobody, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  tolerated.  But  who,  then,  is  the  gainer  by 
this  innocent  sort  of  foolery  ?  Moreover,  there  are  substantial 
rea.sons  for  dreading  the  demoralizing  effect  in  the  long  run  of 
such  tampering  with  strict  morality. 

3.  When  confession  is  made  of  unjust  practices,  it  is  usual  to 
urge  in  extenuation  the  harsh  stress  of  competition,  and  to  utter 
the  plea,  either  fierce  or  pathetic,  "  A  man  must  make  a  living 
somehow.”  It  seems  a  more  or  less  general  tendency  to 
acquiesce  in  what  Kingsley  called  the  “cannibalism”  of  the 
commercial  world.  Or,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  the  animal  creation  is,  *  Eat  and  he 
eaten  ;  ’  and  of  our  trading  community  it  may  be  similarly  said  that  its 
law  is,  ‘Cheat  and  be  cheated.’  A  system  of  keen  competition, 
carried  on,  as  it  is,  without  adequate  moral  restraint,  is  very  much  a 
system  of  commercial  cannibalism.  Its  alternatives  are,  ‘  Use  tho 
same  weapons  as  your  antagonist,  or  be  conquered  and  devoured.’  ”  * 

That  the  prevailing  method  of  doing  business  puts  a  real  and 
severe  strain  on  the  consciences  of  individuals  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  two  following  instances,  which,  among  many  others,  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  A  young  man  employed  in  a  retail 
Ixx)t-shop  was  dismissed  after  a  few  days’  trial  with  the  remark, 
“  You  are  no  good :  you  cannot  tell  a  lie.”  Another  felt  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  communicate  on  Sunday  morning, 
because  of  the  lies  he  had  to  tell  in  selling  goods  to  people  on 
Saturday  night. 

And  the  futility  of  the  competitive  system  to  ensure  reasonable 
terms  and  common  honesty  may  be  shown  by  two  facts  which 
I  have  received  on  unimpeachable  authority.  A  number  of  men 
engaged  in  manufacturing  a  special  line  of  goods  formed  a  “ring,” 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  association  prices.  They  all  agreed, 
'  The  Morah  of  Trade,  p.  50. 
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under  severe  penalties,  not  to  offer  easier  terms  to  buyers.  Yet, 
according  to  my  informant,  a  commission  agent,  any  member  of 
the  association  was  ready  to  give  him  a  substantial  “  rebate,”  in 
the  shape  of  sovereigns  paid  down  in  his  oflBce  after  the  trans¬ 
action  (which,  of  course,  would  appear  in  proper  form  in  the 
books  of  the  firm),  if  he  would  purchase  his  supplies  from  that 
particular  firm.  Similarly,  a  factory,  situated  conveniently  be¬ 
tween  two  rival  railway  lines,  proposed  to  profit  by  the  com¬ 
petition  between  them.  But  the  railways  combined  and  agreed 
upon  a  regular  rate  for  transport.  Subsequently,  however,  secret 
terms  were  offered  by  one  railway  company,  which  the  manager 
of  the  factory  did  not  accept  until  he  had  assured  himself  that 
he  could  not  get  better  terms,  also  secret,  from  the  other 
company. 

4.  With  regard  to  adulterated  and  shoddy  goods,  some  dis¬ 
crimination  seems  necessary.  Cheap  and  inferior  good?  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  really  economical;  but  they  need  not  involve 
deception  or  fraud.  For  instance,  it  was  stated  by  a  cotton 
manufacturer  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  cotton  exported  to 
Africa,  heavily  “sized,”  and  adulterated  with  china  clay,  was 
used  simply  for  burial  purposes.  The  native  customer  received 
an  article  quite  adequate  for  the  required  purpose,  and  for 
which  he  was  not  charged  an  exorbitant  price.  And  the  original 
transaction  between  the  distributing  merchant  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer — the  quality,  weight,  breadth,  etc.,  all  being  definitely 
specified  in  the  bargain — might  be  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate. 

Again,  a  commission  agent,  who  carries  on  a  considerable 
foreign  trade,  mentioned  that,  among  other  articles,  he  sent  out 
saddles  to  Brazil  for  which  he  paid  the  astonishing  price  of 
14s.  Qd.  each.  These  saddles  would  hardly  last  a  month;  but 
that  was  all  that  was  required  of  them.  They  were  used  by 
travellers  going  up  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  threw  away  the  saddles  and  returned  in  boats 
down  the  river.^ 

*  The  indirect  effects  upon  England’s  reputation  for  producing  first-rate  articles 
of  thus  flooding  the  foreign  markets  with  cheap  goods,  are  considered  in  Syme’s 
Outlines  of  an  Industrial  Science,  chup.  v. 
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6.  It  only  remains  for  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Oxford  University 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  to  express  our  hearty 
thanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  and  frankly  responded  to 
our  request  for  information,  and  to  invite  further  criticisms  or 
suggestions.  If  anything  more  can  be  attempted,  I  think  it 
should  be  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  letter  of  a  large  manufacturer ; — 

“  Any  reform  must  proceed  from  men  of  business  themselves, 
and  not  from  the  public.  It  is  the  ‘  early  closing  ’  question  over 
again,  in  which,  I  think,  little  has  been  done  by  appeals  to  the 
public  to  ‘  shop  early,’  and  much  by  appeals  to  the  shopkeepers 
to  close  early.  I  think  something  might  be  done  by  a  con¬ 
ference  between  a  few  leading  members  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  and  a  few  intelligent  men  of  business,  at  which  these 
various  questions  might  be  discussed,  and  some  decision  arrived 
at  as  to  the  morality  or  otherwise  of  different  prevailing  customs. 
If  these  results  were  afterwards  formulated  in  a  readable  way  as 
a  pamphlet,  and  largely  circulated  among  business  men,  I  think 
it  would  help  many  who  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  many  trade  practices.  Having  arrived  at  a  decision 
with  regard  to  doubtful  points,  and  having  made  these  decisions, 
with  the  reasons  for  them,  widely  known,  a  league  of  business 
men  might  afterwards  be  formed,  who  would  undertake  by  their 
example  and  influence  to  set  their  fetces  against  the  practices 
condemned.  As  in  the  case  of  early  closing,  it  is,  of  course,  far 
easier  for  a  number  of  men  combined  to  upset  a  trade  custom, 
than  for  individuals  as  such  to  set  their  faces  against  it.” 

J.  Carter. 
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A  Reply  to  Criticism. 

FTHE  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  need  not  be  troubled 
with  the  personal  reasons  which  prevented  me  from  opening 
my  copy  of  the  January  number  until  the  middle  of  May.  I 
have,  however,  now  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  criticism 
which  Professor  Stanton  passed  upon  my  Cambridge  sermon ;  * 
and  although  I  should  be  willing  enough  to  accept  that  criticism, 
just  as  I  should  accept  others,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  there 
is  so  much  of  public  interest  in  the  issues  raised  that  it  may  be 
right  for  me  to  return  to  them. 

At  the  outset,  I  have  to  thank  my  critic  for  the  kind  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  dilferences. 
He  has  divined  my  own  wishes  most  entirely.  I  should  have 
been  extremely  sorry  if  any  considerations  of  etiquette  had 
prevented  him  from  saying  what  he  has  said.  I  fully  expected 
to  be  criticized.  I  knew  that  I  was  putting  forward  doctrine 
which,  to  many,  would  be  unacceptable.  I  knew  also  that  it 
was  doctrine  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  state  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  which  would  be  very  liable  to  misapprehension. 
Professor  Stanton  himself  has,  I  think,  somewhat  misunderstood 
me,  though  the  misunderstanding  comes  out  less  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  my  views  than  in  the  arguments  directed  against  them. 
To  the  statement  of  my  position,  on  pp.  90-92, 1  have  no  wish 
to  take  exception.  The  criticisms  which  follow  on  pp.  93-9G 
seem  to  me  perfectly  fair  and  natural,  though  I  think  them 
mistaken.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
article  (pp.  97-102,  except  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  97  and 
the  first  on  p.  98)  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  compatible  witli 

'  The  second  of  those  published  in  Two  Pre»etit-Day  Quutioiis  (Longmans, 
189-2). 
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what  I  had  said,  but  very  frequently  to  say  much  the  same 
thing  in  other  words.  In  the  end  which  we  both  desire  I 
believe  that  we  are  entirely  agreed.  In  the  means  to  that 
end,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  purely  voluntary  action,  I 
believe  that  we  are  also  agreed.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  schemes 
which  involve  legislation  and  compulsion,  and  in  regard  to 
some  forms  of  class-action,  that  I  think  it  likely  that  we  might 
differ.  And  even  here  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  could 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  practical  result,  though  we 
might  describe  the  process  by  which  it  was  arrived  at  by  a 
different  name. 

I  regret  to  find  that  my  critic  disapproves  of  my  choice  of  a 
subject  on  which  to  address  a  Cambridge  audience.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  preached  at  Cambridge  the  same  sermon  which,  if  it 
had  been  called  for,  I  should  have  preached  (as  it  was,  in  fact, 
partially  preached)  at  Oxford.  I  chose  the  subject  because  it 
w'as  running  in  my  own  mind,  and  because  I  thought  it  probable 
that  it  might  also  be  running  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers.  My 
reasons  for  treating  it  as  I  did  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
apparent  if  I  had  made  the  sermon  more  directly  controversial. 
As  it  was,  I  tried  to  avoid  controversy,  and  to  state  the  principles 
which  it  seemed  desirable  to  put  forward  in  a  form  as  general  or 
abstract  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  hinted  in  the  preface,  the  sermon  had  a 
particular  occasion;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  make  the  whole  question 
clearer  if  I  say  plainly  what  that  occasion  was.  The  elections 
to  the  London  County  Council  had  recently  taken  place ;  and  the 
victorious  party  had  put  forth  a  prognimme  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  open  to  considerable  objection.  What  touched  me  more 
nearly  was  the  fact  that  it  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  the 
success  of  the  party  was,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  enthusiastic 
work  of  a  number  of  the  younger  clergy,  whom  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  identifying  with  the  members  of  a  Society  to  which 
Dr.  Stanton  and  I  both*belong,  the  Christian  Social  Union. 

If  I  am  to  say  the  whole  truth,  my  sermon  was  meant  mainly 
for  the  members  of  this  Society.  It  was  intended  to  expres.s 
the  view  of  what  i.s  prol*ably  a. small  minority  in  the  Society — 
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if,  indeed,  in  its  full  extent,  it  goes  beyond  the  single  person  of 
its  author.  I  say,  “  in  its  full  extent,”  because,  although  I  have 
little  doubt  that  there  are  many  of  the  members  who  would 
agree  with  me  in  leaning  to  the  side  of  caution,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  are  few  (if  any)  who  would  base  their  caution 
quite  upon  the  same  grounds  as  I  do. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  so  conscious  of  divergence  from  the 
main  drift  of  a  large  part  of  the  Society,  that  ever  since  I 
joined  it — and  that  after  some  hesitation — on  the  first  founding 
of  the  Oxford  branch,  I  have  had  constantly  to  keep  before  my 
mind  the  possibility  that  I  may  have  to  withdraw  from  it.  I 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
the  Oxford  branch,  for  the  steadiness  with  which  it  has  kept  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  object  of  the  Society.  I  can 
describe  that  object  most  briefly  by  saying  that  1  take  it  to  be 
unbiassed  study,  and  not  propaganda. 

1  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  propaganda  as  soon  as  we 
can  see  our  way  quite  clearly.  But  I,  for  one,  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  yet  see  my  way  clearly,  and  I  doubt  if  even  the  most 
ardent  among  us  see  their  way  in  the  sense  of  a  full  perception 
of  what  may  be  the  conseijuences  of  action. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  calling  in  experts.  My  critic  thinks  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  this.  He  thinks  that  I  was  mistaken  in  making  an 
appeal  for  caution.  He  thinks  that  among  the  educated  classes 
there  is  abundance  of  caution,  and  that  the  one  thing  needful  is 
enthusiasm.  I  quite  agree  that  the  attitude  of  the  great  l>ody 
of  the  educated  classes  is  an  attitude  of  caution.  An  excellent 
attitude,  I  think  it,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  will 
behind  it,  which  is  ready  to  become  active  as  soon  as  a  safo 
channel  is  pointed  out  for  it.  But  in  social  movements  it  is 
very  seldom  the  main  body  which  counts.  As  so  often  happened 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  it  is  the  advanced  guard  which 
brings  on  the  action,  and  that  against  the  will  of  the  leaders, 
and  with  results  far  less  advantageous  and  less  decisive  than 
might  have  been  obtained  by  a  little  more  patience.  Of  course, 
the  enthusiasm  is  with  the  minority  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  mass 
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as  momentum  which  tells,  and  the  thing  which  to  me  seems  most 
needful  at  the  present  moment  is  not  stimulus,  but  wise  guidance. 

Among  the  fundamental  questions  which  I  do  not  think  have 
yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  is  that  which  occupied  a  leading 
place  both  in  my  sermon  and  in  Professor  Stanton’s  criticism — 
the  real  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  social 
duties.  A  great  deal  of  vague  language  is  used,  with  the  spirit 
of  which  I  can  fully  sympathize,  but  which  seems  to  me  to 
need  closer  and  more  exact  definition  to  make  it  correspond  with 
the  facts.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  Professor  Stanton’s  article 
seems  to  me  to  suffer  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  docs 
not  take  the  New  Testament  as  he  finds  it.  He  seems  to  obtain 
his  position  at  once  by  explaining  away  much  that  is  really 
Christian,  and  by  importing  under  the  name  of  Christian  much 
that  does  not  strictly  come  under  it.  I  referred  to  several 
examples  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  which  appeared 
to  have  a  fundamental  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue.  Dr. 
Stanton  tries  to  turn  the  edge  of  these  examples  in  two  ways. 
Some,  he  says,  were  only  intended  for  the  inner  circle  of  the 
disciples;  others  had  only  a  temporary  and  not  a  permanent 
validity.  I  had  quoted  the  Beatitudes ;  and  Dr.  Stanton  objects 
that — 

“Those  words  were  most  immediately  spoken  [by  our  Lord]  to  His 
ditcipleSf  not,  indeetl,  exclusively  to  the  Twelve,  but  to  the  few  who 
showed  themselves  ready  to  become,  and  whom  He  was  seeking  to  make, 
utterly  His  own,  and  who  were  to  form  His  Missionary  Church  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  .  .  .  But  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to 
address  this  language  to  multitudes  who  are  but  half-Christianized,  or 
in  part  not  Christianized  at  all.” 

Quite  true ;  but  I  was  writing  for  Christians,  for  those  who 
fully  acknowledged  the  Christian  obligation,  and  who  made  it 
their  aim  to  emlxjdy  Christian  principles  in  action.  If  words 
spoken  to  disciples  do  not  apply  to  them,  to  whom  do  they 
apply  ?  And  although  I  may  admit  that  it  would  not  always 
be  appropriate  to  preach  this  high  Christian  doctrine  without 
any  preface  (e.y.)  to  a  starving  workman,  it  is  Christian  doctrine 
nevertheless,  and  the  doctrine  which  diti'er.s  frt>m  it  is,  I  do  nut 
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say  wrong,  but  at  least  in  the  strict  sense  not  Christian.  The 
teaching  of  the  Beatitudes  is  surely  the  ideal  which  a  Christian 
ought  to  keep  steadily  before  him,  and  to  which  he  ought  to 
approximate  as  much  as  he  can.  I  admit,  as  freely  as  Professor 
Stanton  would  wish,  that  things  being  as  they  are,  other  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but  I  contend  that  it  is 
not  right  for  a  Christian  man  to  exclude  what  he  finds  in  the 
New  Testament  or  to  call  by  the  name  of  “  Christian  ”  what  he 
does  not  find  there. 

Again,  I  appealed  to  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  towards  national 
and  class  aspirations.  I  observed  how  carefully  He  kept  aloof 
from  these,  and  refused  to  identify  Himself  with  them.  But 
I  am  told  that  this  is  to  mistake — 

“  directions  which  in  their  specific  form  were  ailaptcd  to  the  age  in 
which  the  gospel  appeared,  for  part  of  its  eternal  essence.  If  onr 
Lord  had  stimulated  the  national  hopes  of  the  Jews,  and  so  egged 
them  on  to  a  fruitless  revolt  against  the  Roman  power,  lie  would  both 
have  wrecked  His  own  work  and  been  guilty  of  the  same  criminal 
folly  as  many  of  their  own  hot-headed  leaders.” 

This  I  do  not  deny ;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  like  con¬ 
ditions  (mutatis  mvUandis)  do  not  exist  still. 

The  popular  movements  of  our  Lord’s  day  were  generous 
movements.  They  had  abundant  justification  of  another  kind. 
But  they  were  not  qualified  to  be  vehicles  of  Christianity — and 
that  not  only  because  they  had  but  few  chances  of  success. 
The  choice  of  methods  by  which  Christianity  is  to  be  spread 
is  something  more  than  a  question  of  policy.  It  neither  could 
nor  can  be  spread  by  narrowing  down  to  a  class  or  section  what 
was  meant  for  all  mankind. 

The  same  applies  exactly  to  a  particular  text  which  I  quoted 
— the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  man  who  wished  to  have  his 
claims  enforced  to  part  of  an  inheritance,  “  Man,  who  made  Me 
a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?  ”  I  am  told  that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  this  to  our  own  day. 

Because  our  Lord  refused  to  undertake  functions  for  the  dischtirgo 
of  which  there  was  ample  provision  in  the  existing  law  courts,  in  order 
to  meet  a  request  which  may  have  been  prompted  by  mere  greeil,  it  is 
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utterly  unwarrantable  to  make  His  words  typical  of  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  towards  questions  of  an  entirely  different  character,  under 
wholly  different  circumstances.” 

Is  it  the  case  that  either  the  questions,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  put,  are  so  entirely  different  ?  Just  in  so 
far  as  they  are,  and  as  Dr.  Stanton  can  prove  that  they  are,  I 
shall  agree  with  him — hut  no  further. 

It  is,  however,  the  ulterior  consequences  of  this  way  of 
interpreting  the  New  Testament  of  which  Dr.  Stanton  is  most 
afraid,  and  which  compel  him  to  dissent  from  it  To  me  the 
interpretation  seems  plain  and  natural,  and  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  abide  by  it,  whatever  its  consequences.  But  let  us 
see  what  these  are.  First,  Dr.  Stanton  objects  that  to  interpret 
the  New  Testament  as  I  do  leaves  me  without  an  answer  to 
the  critics  of  Christianity ;  secondly,  that  it  would  alienate  the 
“  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  working  men ;  ”  and  lastly,  that 
he  himself  could  not  be  content  with  a  Christianity  which  “  has 
not  to  do  with  the  whole  of  man  and  the  whole  of  life.” 

No  doubt  there  have  been  critics,  like  J.  S.  Mill,  who  have 
charged  Christianity  with  not  recognizing  or  encouraging  the 
“  sacred  ideas  of  social  justice  and  social  duty.”  Perhaps  we 
may  emend  the  criticism  by  substituting  “civic  justice”  and 
“  civic  duty.”  But  with  that  emendation,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  proper  answer  to  such  criticism  is  to  deny  the  fact.  It  is 
true  enough  that  our  ideas  of  civic  justice  and  civic  duty  are  not 
derived  from  the  New  Testament.  The  principal  lesson  which 
the  New  Testament  teaches  in  respect  to  them  is  that  of 
obedience  to  constituted  authority.  And  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  that  exhausts  the  whole  duty  of  a]citizen. 

The  conception  of  civic  justice  had  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  before  Christ  came,  and  it  had  been 
developed  to  a  large  extent  in  regions  which  we  do  not  com¬ 
monly  regard  as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  revelation. 
Although  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  which  is  very  pertinent 
to  the  subject  in  the  legislative  portion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
both  the  ideas  and  much  of  the  terminology  of  what  we  cull 
“civic  justice”  is  the  creation  rather  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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Of  course,  every  gift  of  God  is  good,  and  because  this  part  of 
our  mental  outfit  comes  from  Greece  and  Rome,  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  accepted.  But  we  have  not  the 
right  to  annex  it  and  call  it  Christianity. 

Neither  may  we  deny  the  doctrines  of  our  faith  in  order  to 
gain  the  support  of  thoughtful  and  earnest  working  men.  If  the 
price  of  that  8uppc>rt  is  that  we  should  identify  ourselves  with 
claims  which  may  be  just,  but  which  certainly  are  interested, 
and  which  it  is  best  frankly  to  recognize  as  interested,  that  is 
a  price  which  some  of  us  cannot  consent  to  pay.  At  least,  as 
I  said  in  my  sermon,  we  may  take  what  part  we  please,  provided 
that  we  do  not  put  it  upon  the  ground  of  our  Christianity.  We 
may  render  to  the  state  the  things  of  the  state,  if  we  keep  for 
God  the  things  that  are  God’s. 

Nor  can  I  think  that,  to  take  our  stand,  frankly  and  con¬ 
sistently,  on  such  ground  as  this  would  really  alienate  any 
right-minded  working  man.  A  labouring  man  is  probably 
conscious  enough,  if  we  will  but  appeal  to  his  consciousness, 
that  he  has  a  higher  and  a  lower  self ;  and  that,  if  we  are  to  do 
our  best  for  his  higher  self,  we  must  not  fight  the  battles  of 
the  lower.  We  may  fight  its  battles  indirectly  by  urging  other 
classes  to  do  their  duty  by  him ;  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from 
joining  in  essentially  class  movements  on  class  grounds.  Even 
this  again  I  would  leave  open  to  any  individual  who  feels 
strongly  impelled  in  that  direction.  I  would  only  urge  him  to 
examine  his  own  motives  and  the  kind  of  action  to  which  he 
is  committed,  to  see  how  much  of  both  can  be  rightly  called 
Christian. 

For  there  is  here,  I  am  afraid,  a  direct  opposition  between 
Dr.  Stanton  and  myself.  He  will  have  nothing  of  a  Christianity 
,  which  covers  anything  less  than  the  whole  of  life.  I  should  say 

'  that,  on  a  strict  use  of  language,  it  was  impossible  for  Christianity 

1  to  cover  the  whole  of  life,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  the  world 

existed  and  society  was  organized  on  very  similar  lines  to  the 
'  present  before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  Christianity.  Just 

)  in  so  far  as  we  accept  the  ancient  lines,  and  just  in  so  far  as  we 

I  still  recognize  the  same  rules  which  the  ancients  recognized  in 
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respect  to  them,  we  are  acting  in  the  general  sense  as  men  and 
citizens,  and  not  in  the  special  sense  as  Christians. 

My  difference  from  Dr.  Stanton  is,  I  suspect,  very  largely  a 
difference  in  the  use  of  words.  I  tried  to  guard  myself  from 
being  misunderstood  in  this  respect,  but  it  does  not  seem  with 
success.  I  mean  by  “  Christian  ”  that  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  specific  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  I  could  not 
call  by  the  name  of  “  Christian  ”  that  for  which  there  is  no 
precept  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  though  a  precept 
for  it  might  be  found  in  Aristotle,  or  perhaps  in  Bentham.  Dr. 
Stanton  seems  to  me  to  use  the  word  in  a  wider  sense  than  this — 
indeed,  in  a  sense  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  “  right.” 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  allow  that  many  things  which  he 
instances  are,  on  such  mixed  standards  as  we  are  obliged  to 
apply,  right  and  legitimate,  free  and  open  to  a  Christian  man, 
but  that  alone  does  not  make  them  Christian.  There  are  really 
three  zones,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  action ;  (1)  actions  which 
Christianity  prompts ;  (2)  actions  which  non-Christian  motives 
prompt,  but  which  Christianity  permits ;  (3)  actions  which  non- 
Christian  motives  prompt  and  which  Christianity  forbids.  It 
is  only  by  making  Christianity  include  the  first  two  of  these 
zones  that  it  can  be  made  to  cover  the  “whole  of  life.”  But  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  passive  and  negative  a  sense.  I  prefer 
to  give  it  a  greater  intensity  of  meaning  by  reserving  the  name 
for  actions  on  which  Christianity  does  something  more  than  nut 
impose  a  veto. 

What  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  function  of  Christianity  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  paragraph  of  Dr.  Stanton’s  which  is  put 
forward  ostensibly  by  way  of  criticism,  though  it  is  really  in 
perfect  accord  with  what  I  had  written — 

“  The  efforts  of  a  whole  class  to  rise  arc  not  open  to  the  charge  at 
least  of  narrow  egotism.  Our  Lord’s  teaching  will,  indeed,  so  far  as  it 
is  followed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  a  struggle,  remove 
bitterness  and  inspire  {mticncc,  and  cause  material  to  bo  regarded  as 
completely  sulmrdinato  to  moral  good,  and  discountenance  mere  self- 
seeking,  whether  in  the  form  of  personal  aml>itinn  or  in  any  other 
shape.  Hut  it  does  not  show  that  the  aim  itself  of  winuing  improved 
social  position  is  illegitimate.” 
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It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  suggest  that  any  such  aim 
and  any  such  struggle  was  illegitimate.  In  fact,  I  said  expressly 
(pp.  58,  66)  that  it  was  not.  But  is  it  not  evident,  from 
Dr.  Stanton’s  own  words,  that  the  Christian  element  comes  into 
such  a  struggle,  not  as  an  initial  motive,  but  as  a  corrective,  to 
mitigate  and  temper  the  passions  which  might  otherwise  be 
excited  ?  It  was  a  leading  idea  of  my  sermon  that  this  was  its 
true  character.  The  world  as  we  see  it  is  the  resultant  of  two 
sets  of  forces,  the  non-Christian  and  the  Christian.  In  the 
first  there  is  an  element  of  evil,  and  much  that  is  not  evil  is 
imperfect.  But  to  say  that  it  is  imperfect  is  only  to  say  that 
it  is  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Divine  purpose.  That 
purpose  covers  the  whole  progression  of  events,  and  not  merely 
a  part  of  them.  The  God  of  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  was  the 
God  also  (however  dimly  recognized)  of  the  Greek  and  Roman ; 
and  His  hand  is  traceable  in  all  that  conduces  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  society,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  ^ve  it  the 
highest  name  of  Christian. 

Of  course,  we  are  compelled  to  use  anthropomorphic  and 
unsatisfactory  language.  To  speak  of  the  Divine  plan  as  if  it 
included  a  set  of  tendencies  and  a  corrective  for  those  tendencies 
is  to  liken  it  too  much  to  a  piece  of  human  machinery.  If  we 
could  see  things  as  God  sees  them  we  should  doubtless  be  aware 
of  the  magnificent  unity  in  which  all  that  seems  to  us  90  diverse 
is  reconciled.  But  as  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  take  that  unity  by 
an  act  of  faith,  -and  to  describe  the  parts  which  go  to  make  it 
up,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  appear  to  us.  They  come  under 
the  heading  of  that  “  discord  ”  which  is  “  harmony  not  under¬ 
stood.”  In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  do  we  speak  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  “  corrective.”  But  that  which  is  a  “  corrective  ” 
now  may  some  day  be  much  more.  It  may  some  day  trans¬ 
form  the  whole  quality  of  human  motive.  And  then  what  is 
now  allowed  for  the  “  hardness  of  the  hearts  ”  of  this  present 
and  of  previous  generations  may  be  allowed  no  longer.  “  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  it  was  all  leavened.” 

W.  Sanday. 


THE  HULL  STRIKE. 


rpHE  Hull  strike  differed  from  most  others  in  that  it  was 
neither  a  question  of  wages  nor  time,  but  of  principle.  On 
the  side  of  the  employers  the  principle  contended  for  was  said 
to  be  the  right  of  free  contract,  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  employed 
there  was  a  fear  lest  the  free  employment  of  unionist  and  non- 
unionist  side  by  side  should  in  the  end  injure  combination, 
“  smash  the  Union,”  and  eventually  bring  down  wages.  For 
some  time  the  exa^jtions  of  the  Dockers’  Union  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  troublesome,  and  were  becoming  a 
serious  hindrance  to  trade.  Here  are  some  illustrations.  One 
firm  dismissed  a  man,  for  good  reasons.  The  Union  demanded 
his  re-instatement,  offering  as  alternatives,  that  the  whole  of 
the  men  should  be  called  out,  or  that  the  firm  should  pay  a 
fine  of  £50  to  the  Union.  The  firm  paid,  to  avoid  loss  of 
business  and  of  dignity.  In  another  case  a  lighterman  came 
alongside  a  ship,  but,  before  being  allowed  to  work,  a  message 
was  sent  in  to  the  office,  demanding  his  dismissal,  on  account  of 
being  in  arrears  with  his  Union  subscription.  The  head  was 
away,  and  the  clerk,  to  save  loss,  dismissed  the  man.  In  several 
cases  demands  were  made  that  employers  should  pay  up  the 
arrears  of  unionists,  and  in  some  instance  the  demand  was 
conceded. 

There  were  also  political  complications.  The  great  firm 
of  Thomas  Wilson  &  Sons  owns  about  two-fifths  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  port,  and  to  a  large  extent  controls  the  action  of  other 
firms.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  is  Gladstonian  member  for  the 
Western  Division  of  Hull,  and,  out  of  deference  to  the  large 
number  of  labourers  in  the  division,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Shipping  Federation  before  the  last  election.  Mr.  Maloney, 
the  dockers’  secretary,  was  of  considerable  assistance  to 
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Mr.  Wilson  during  the  campaign,  and  no  doubt  presumed 
upon  this  to  make  ever-increasing  demands  on  behalf  of  the 
dockers.  If  report  says  true,  he  eventually  reached  the  point 
of  asking  at  the  office  if  “Charlie”  was  in,  and,  upon  Mr. 
Wilson  appearing,  he  would  demand  that  certain  non-union  men 
should  be  discharged,  or  that  certain  men  in  arrears  to  the 
Union  should  either  have  their  arrears  paid  by  the  firm  or  be 
discharged.  If  this  were  refused  there  came  the  customary 
threat,  “  Then  we  will  block  you.”  Had  the  dockers  had  for 
secretary  a  business  man,  with  tact  and  judgment,  possibly  the 
strike  would  not  have  happened. 

But  the  die  was  cast  when  the  MT^ilsons  sought  the  help  of 
the  Federation.  Everybody  knows  that  there  are  no  better 
employers,  no  more  generous  people  than  the  Wilsons  are. 
Nobody  doubted  for  a  moment  the  assurance  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  reduce  wages,  but  only  to  secure 
freedom  of  contract.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  certainty  that 
the  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federation  has  always  been  a 
reduction.  Consequently  the  notice  of  establishment  in  Hull  of 
the  British  Labour  Exchange  stirred  unionist  feeling  to  the 
very  depths.  On  April  1st,  a  great  meeting  was  held  to  protest 
against  it,  and  Ben  Tillett  declared  that  the  Union  had  been  the 
means  of  raising  dockers’  wages  to  the  extent  of  £80,000  per 
annum,  in  HulL  His  appeal  to  the  men  to  rally  round  the 
Union  was  responded  to  heartily,  and  very  few  local  men 
registered  at  the  Exchange.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  boldly  addressed 
a  mass  meeting,  but  was  met  by  insults  and  clamour.  Per¬ 
suasion  was  of  no  avail :  unionists  resolutely  refused  to  work 
with  organized  non-unionists,  and,  after  a  poll,  in  which  three 
thousand  five  hundred  voted  for,  and  only  five  against,  the 
fiat  went  forth  to  block  the  port.  The  dockers  were  supported 
by  seamen  and  firemen,  who  publicly  burnt  the  Federation 
tickets;  by  lightermen,  tugmen,  oil-millers,  and  other  trades 
connected  with  the  docks.  Free  labourers  came  in  daily,  from 
London,  Liverpool,  Yarmouth,  the  North  and  Blast  Ridings, 
until  they  numbered  over  three  thousand.  About  eight  thousand 
men  received  strike  pay.  Daily  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
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the  Corporation  Field,  followed  by  a  procession,  with  bands 
and  banners.  These  meetings  and  processions  comprised 
generally  over  ten  thousand  people. 

When  the  fact  that  sufficient  free  labourers  could  be  imported 
to  carry  on  dock  work  dawned  upon  the  dockers  they  became 
desperate,  and  the  danger  of  serious  disturbance  compelled  the 
Watch  Committee  to  import  extra  police  from  Leeds,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Lancashire,  mounted  police  from  London,  and  a  body  of 
Dragoons.  The  acts  of  violence  have  been  many  and  brutal. 
However  we  may  sympathize  with  the  principle  of  unionism, 
we  can  have  nothing  but  the  sternest  reprobation  for  the  un- 
English  spectacle  of  a  poor  fellow  knocked  down  from  behind 
by  four  or  five  men,  who  then  take  running  kicks  at  him.  We 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  leaders  regret  this  as  much  as 
anybody,  and  that  many  of  the  acts  were  committed  by  the 
“  residuum  ”  of  the  docker  class — “  dossers  ”  or  casuals  who  live 
at  lodging-houses ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  officially  appointed 
pickets  were  guilty  in  some  cases.  The  most  striking  instances 
were  the  acts  of  incendiarism,  by  which  at  least  £80,000  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  fire  the  stores  of 
the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  would  have  produced  awful 
consequences  if  it  had  been  successful. 

The  acts  of  violence  became  more  and  more  desperate 
after  every  failure  of  attempts  at  conciliation.  A  sort  of 
panic  seized  upon  the  town,  and  many  respectable  citizens 
became  walking  arsenala  The  gun-shops  were  cleared  of  their 
stock  over  and  over  again.  Life  preservers,  knuckle-dusters, 
and  batons  were  at  a  premium.  The  weapons  of  the  dockers 
were  not  of  such  an  elaborate  description,  but  consisted  of 
such  things  as  came  ready  to  hand.  An  interesting  collection 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  Central  Police  Station,  consisting  of  a 
stick  two  and  half  feet  long,  weighted,  and  armed  with  jagged 
nails ;  a  piece  of  granite  six  inches  long,  four  inches  from  side 
to  side,  five  inches  diameter ;  barrel  staves,  roots  of  trees,  marlin 
spikes,  and  iron  bars. 

With  every  disposition  to  make  allowance  for  desperate  and 
badly  informed  men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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men  who  looked  on  at  the  great  timber  fire  was  most  unworthy. 
They  were  offered  78.  6<i.  per  hour  to  remove  timber,  but  refused 
to  work,  and  expressed  their  joy  at  the  sight,  many  adding  a 
wish  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Wade,  the  leading  timber-merchant,  were  in 
the  fire.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wade  is  a  Radical, 
and  a  true  ^friend  to  the  democracy.  Messrs.  Tillett  and  Hardie 
have  tried  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  fire  upon  the  free  labourers, 
the  police,  and  the  military,  and  have  even  attributed  it  to 
“  atmospheric  conditions,”  But  the  facts  go  to  show  that  the 
fire  was  an  act  of  deliberate  incendiarism.  Six  fires  burst  forth 
simultaneously,  but  fortunately  five  were  discovered  in  time. 
Dockers  were  seen  to  cut  the  hose  pipes  deliberately.  Rags 
soaked  in  ^mraffin  were  found  amongst  the  wood.  Of  course 
there  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  dockers  were  the  incendiaries. 
But  by  their  refusal  to  help  they  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
showing  that  they  were  contending  solely  for  principle,  and  had 
no  personal  animosity.  Efforts  at  conciliation  have  been  made 
continually,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  McCormick,  accompanied  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  Rev.  F.  Crozier,  by  the  Mayor, 
whose  exertions  are  beyond  praise,  by  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  who  has 
worked  unceasingly,  by  Messrs,  John  Bums  and  Tom  Mann. 
But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  the  parties  together :  the 
Federation  adopted  a  high  and  mighty  non  'possumus  attitude, 
and  Alderman  Ben  Tillett  exasperated  by  his  very  strong 
language.  The  points  at  issue  were  the  determination  to 
maintain  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  the  working  together  of 
unionists  and  non-unionists. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  public  sympathy  was  undoubtedly  with 
the  employers,  and  people  found  it  difficult  to  see  what  the 
strike  was  really  for.  No  fair-thinking  person  could  deny  the 
right  of  the  employers  to  combine,  and  to  employ  non-union 
men  if  they  wished.  Neither  can  we  refuse  the  right  of  every 
free  man  to  refuse  to  join  a  union.  The  right  to  combine  has 
been  secured  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  conspiracy  laws,  but 
we  cannot  allow  the  right,  or  supposed  right,  of  coercing  men 
into  combination.  The  English  mind  revolts  from  the  organized 
tyranny  of  a  mass  of  men,  as  much  as  from  that  of  an  individual 
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despot.  We  are  all  willing  to  allow  that  the  “  blackleg  ”  is  a 
disgrace  to  modem  civilization,  because  he  takes  the  fmits  of 
combination  for  which  he  never  worked,  he  enjoys  benefits 
purchased  by  the  Union  and  then  fights  against  his  benefactors. 
Hut  still  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  if  his  moral  constitution  will 
allow  him,  and  we  must  not  coerce  but  persuade  him  to  better 
things.  The  public  felt  all  this  very  strongly.  But  when  the 
strike  had  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  some  time,  and  trades¬ 
men  began  to  feel  the  pinch,  whilst  we  were  compelled  to  behold 
the  hopeless  misery  of  the  poor  women  and  children  dependent 
on  the  strikers,  at  length  it  dawned  upon  every  one  that  there 
was  another  principle,  in  contending  for  which  the  Unions  were 
right.  This  was  the  question  whether  the  men  were  to  be 
dealt  with  as  individual  units  or  as  a  combination.  Here  was 
the  key  of  the  whole  position.  The  employers  refused  resolutely 
to  meet  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  men,  whilst  the  men  refused 
to  be  dealt  with  as  individuals.  The  very  principle  of  combina¬ 
tion  was  at  stake.  If  the  men’s  leaders  were  to  be  ignored, 
then  each  individual  was  a  unit,  helpless,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  relentless  law  of  competition.  It  was  only  as  an  organization 
that  the  men  could  assert  and  maintain  their  rights.  When 
once  the  public  saw  this,  the  blunders  of  the  dockers  were 
forgotten,  and  a  great  demand  arose  for  conference  between 
masters  and  men.  This  demand  was  voiced  by  the  noble  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Alderman  Stuart,  chairman  of  the  Watch  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Stuart  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Federation  to  smash  the  Union.  The  attitude  of  the  Federation 
had  justified  that  of  the  Union,  and  he  besought  the  employers 
to  recognize  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  non  possunius 
attitude,  and  to  meet  the  men’s  representatives.  A  large  town’s 
meeting  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  it  now  became  clear  to 
the  employers  that  this  was  a  nece.ssity.  Possibly,  too,  the 
employers  were  becoming  tired  of  maintaining  at  immense  cost 
a  body  of  ineflBcient  men,  the  sweepings  of  the  slums  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  who  were  much  more  skilful  and  ready  at  eating 
and  drinking  than  at  work,  and  who  caused  great  loss  by  their 
conspicuous  ineptitude. 

VoL.  III.— No.  3.  2  a 
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At  length  Mr.  Tom  Mann  was  able,  by  his  skilful  diplomacy 
and  moderate  tone,  to  draw  the  parties  together,  with  the  Mayor 
as  president.  The  result  was  that  the  Federation  explained 
that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  non-unionists  who  might 
register  at  the  Exchange,  whilst  the  unionists  agreed  to  work 
with  non-unionists  who  were  not  organized  by  the  employers  as 
a  means  of  fighting  the  Union.  One  cannot  but  think  that  this 
simple  compromise,  or  rather  mutual  explanation,  might  have 
been  arrived  at  five  weeks  before,  and  a  vast  amount  of  sufiering 
saved.  What  prevented  it  was  the  haughty  attitude  of  the 
Federation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  too  exuberant  verbosity 
of  Messrs.  Tillett,  Orbell,  J.  H.  Wilson,  on  the  other  side. 
Principles  have  been  established  on  each  side  which  should 
never  have  been  in  dispute,  but  at  what  a  cost !  Slight  thousand 
men  with  forty  thousand  wives  and  children  starving  on  six' 
shillings  per  week  for  six  weeks.  Vast  losses  to  shopkeepers 
and  house-owners.  £80,000  lost  by  firea  £12,000  collected  from 
poor  unionists  all  over  the  country,  and  paid  as  strike  pay. 
£15,000  lost  in  wages.  £10,000  added  to  the  rates  as  the  cost  of 
extra  police  and  military.  A  vast  amount  of  trade  diverted, 
not  only  to  other  English  ports,  but  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
Christiania.  As  an  illustration,  £400  per  week  paid  to  the  Hull 
and  Barnsley  Railway  Company  by  some  large  French  gas¬ 
works,  has  gone  to  Goole  and  Grimsby.  The  figures  of  the  coal 
trade,  upon  which  Hull  is  so  dependent,  show  most  serious 
losses.  The  total  entry  of  coal  for  the  year,  up  to  May  31st, 
was  585,720  tons,  whilst  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1892  it 
was  880,248  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  294,528  tons.  There 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  same  period  of  122,824  tons 
exported,  and  of  128,220  tons  in  coal  business  with  London 
and  other  p>orts.  The  tonnage  of  shipping  coming  into  the 
port  was  less  by  42,391  tons  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  expense  of  the  free 
labotlrers  must  have  been  great,  for  they  not  only  received  thirty 
shillings  per  week,  but  food,  lodgings,  beer,  and  tobacco. 

Is  there  any  gain  commensurate  with  all  this  loss  ?  By  the 
final  agreement  employers  have  secured  the  right  of  free  contract; 
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the  withdrawal  of  intermediary  workers,  such  as  dockside 
shipping  clerks,  from  the  Union ;  the  assurance  that,  on  the  part 
of  the  unionists,  coercion  shall  be  discouraged,  and  that  Union 
representatives  are  not  to  visit  ships  or  places  where  work  is 
going  on,  i.e.  to  make  inquiries  as  to  who  belongs  to  the  Union. 
The  one  real  gain  of  the  men  is  the  concession  of  the  principle 
that  they  shall  be  treated  as  an  organized  body,  not  as  individuals. 
That  is  a  great  point.  It  means  that  the  relationship  is  not  that 
of  master  and  servant,  the  servant  taking  what  the  master 
chooses  to  give,  but  that  of  employer  and  employed,  making  a 
fair  bargain  for  labour.  Skilled  labour  had  to  fight,  years  ago, 
for  the  same  position,  and  got  it.  There  was,  in  the  early 
history  of  skilled  unions,  just  the  same  trouble,  just  the  same 
violence.  But  they  have  come  forth  triumphant ;  and  we  believe 
that  unskilled  unions  will  go  through  the  same  process  of 
evolution.  The  intelligent,  self-confident,  independent  worker 
meeting  his  employer  on  equal  terms,  is  a  far  better  man  than 
the  cringing  and  fawning  slave,  and  all  should  rejoice  at  every 
step  which  leads  to  the  elevation  of  our  workers.  But  ought 
not  the  employers  of  to-day  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  past  ? 
Seeing  that  the  emancipation  of  the  unskilled  worker  must  come, 
and  that  it  can  only  come  from  his  own  combinations,  why 
attempt  to  block  the  way  ?  Why  make  it  harder  and  more 
expensive  than  need  be  by  the  non  possumus  attitude  ? 

Reckoning  all  these  losses  and  expenses  together  the  total 
cost  of  the  strike  will  come  very  near  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Surely  we  should  learn  that  a  strike  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  all  our  hardly -won  experience,  is  an  economic  blunder  as  well 
as  a  great  crime.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Mundella  will  be  able  to 
devise  some  kind  of  Labour  Court,  like  the  Land  Courts  of 
Ireland,  or  some  Boards  of  Conciliation  with  compulsory  powers, 
and  so  prevent  this  reckless  waste  of  resources  and  letting  loose 
of  angry  passions. 


W.  H.  Abraham. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONTRACTS  IN  SOUTH  ITALY. 

T  AM  daily  more  convinced  that  social  phenomena  are  closely 
-*■  connected  with  the  nature  of  land  tenure:  as  everything 
comes  from  the  land,  so  everything  depends  upon  it.  That 
political  economy  which  does  not  take  the  land  for  the  base  of 
its  social  system,  but  which  makes  economical  phenomena 
depend  either  on  the  nature  of  mem,  or  on  industrial  organization, 
or  on  external  nature,  is  impotent  to  investigate  and  explain 
such  phenomena.^  Further,  even  if  we  admit  that  a  great  part 
of  the  economical  deductions  of  Gdssen,  of  Walras,  of  Loria,  and 
even  of  George  and  Wallace,  has  a  sure  and  sound  foundation, 
if  we  admit  the  essential  truth  of  Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent, 
still  we  cannot  nowadays  think  of  individual  and  transmissible 
property  in  land  as  being  a  universal  or  perpetual  fact.  Herbert 
Spencer  himself,  who  in  all  his  works  has  been  compelled  to 
recognize  the  weak  foundation  of  individual  property  in  land, 
wishing  now  to  defend  it,  has  been  compelled  in  his  last  book, 
Justice,  to  have  recourse  to  arguments  which  it  needs  no  lengthy 
criticism  to  demolish.* 

The  orthodox  economy  has  up  to  the  present  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  landed  property  by  a  fabulous  tale  which 
M.  Thiers  had  the  credit  of  putting  forward  in  his  otherwise 
unimportant  and  incidental  pamphlet  Svt/r  la  ProprUtd?  Men 
— according  to  the  orthodox  economists — lived  in  the  savage 
state  of  society.  Land  was  res.  nuUiua.  One  individual  man, 
more  intelligent  than  the  others,  broke  off  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
made  a  spade  of  it,  cultivated  the  first  piece  of  land,  and 

'  Op.  Loria,  La  terra  e  U  autema  aociale  [Padova,  1892]. 

*  Spencer,  J mtice,  cap.  xii.,  and  appendix  B. 

’  A.  Thiers,  De  la  propriitk.  The  argument  of  M.  Thiers  was  not,  however, 
original.  Ba-stiat  and  many  others  had  worked  it  out  before  him. 
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surrounded  it  with  a  fence.  Thus  arose,  according  to  the  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  classical  school,  the  first  form  of  property,  which 
was  then  enriched  by  labour  and  saving. 

But  such  a  frivolous  explanation  could  only  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present  satisfy  superficial  persons,  and  not  students  who 
wish  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  economical  phenomena. 
Researches  into  prehistoric  conditions,  archajology,  and  soci¬ 
ology  have  now  placed  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
private  property  in  land  arose,  not  from  the  occupation  of  a  res 
nuMius,  but  of  a  res  communis}  Even  if  we  leave  aside  the 
fact  that  the  first  man  of  whom  Thiers  speaks,  supposing  that 
he  ever  existed,  was  rather  a  thief  than  a  hero,  it  cannot  now 
be  doubted  that  landed  property  was  originally  collective,  and 
that  only  later  and  in  certain  societies  has  it  become  individual 
and  transmissible. 

Individual  property  in  land^  from  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
of  morality,  and  of  j'ustice,  is  suflSciently  difficult  to  defend.  It 
is  only  in  economical  facts  that  its  justification  can  be  sought. 

If  then  we  admit  all  this,  if  we  are  persuaded  of  the  truth, 
that  individual  property  in  land  is  only  justifiable  in  part  under 
any  conditions,  the  abuse  of  such  a  property  will  appear  to  us 
a  very  terrible  thing. 

Now,  in  very  few  countries  of  civilized  Europe  has  there  been 
such  abuse  of  individual  landed  property  as  in  the  South  of 
Italy.  I  have  not  read  in  the  originals  the  agrarian  contracts 
customary  in  Ireland  between  landlords  and  tenants.  But  I 
have  read  and  followed  with  much  interest  the  discussions  of 
the  Parliament  of  Westminster  on  the  agrarian  question  in 
Ireland,  and  I  have  read  the  works  of  many  English  and  foreign 
writers  who  have  treated  the  Irish  question  at  length. 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  in  some  regions  of  Southern  Italy 
agrarian  contracts  are  not  less  pitiless,  not  less  ferocious,  not 
less  injurious  to  public  economical  well-being,  than  in  some 
districts  of  England,  and  even  of  Ireland.  That  which  makes 
the  Southern  populations  more  resigned,  which  causes  them  to 

'  Compare  on  tliis  point,  lA)rui,  op.  cit. ;  Laveleye,  De  la  propruti:  et  dr  sr» 
formes  primitiees,  4tli  edit.  IParis,  1892] ;  etc. 
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submit,  even  though  unwillingly,  to  so  small  a  share  in  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour,  is  the  fact  that  their  needs  are 
less.  The  natural  gentleness  of  the  Southern  races,  their  habit 
of  living  contentedly  on  very  little,  their  capacity,  their  being 
able  to  do  without  nitrogenous  foods  and  expensive  nourishment, 
render  social  struggles  in  Southern  Italy  considerably  less  severe 
than  in  Northern  countries,  where  the  severe  climates  compel  a 
different  mode  of  life.^ 

But  economical  injustice,  and  the  causes  of  social  strife,  are 
not  less  profound  and  serious,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
pages,  among  the  agricultural  populations  of  the  South  of  Italy, 
than  elsewhere.* 


I 

Southern  Italy  includes  sixteen  provinces,  which,  according 
to  the  census  of  1881,  had  in  all  a  population  of  7,721,800;  and 
according  to  a  calculation  of  the  Direzione  Generale  delle 
Statistica  Ufficiale,  the  sixteen  provinces  of  the  South  had  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1888,  not  less  than  8,106,276  inhabitants. 

Southern  Italy  differs  from  Central  Italy  very  much  as  it 
does  from  Northern.  Not  only  the  great  differences  of  climate 
and  soil,  but  differences  of  race  and  of  historical  development, 
have  formed  a  great  gulf  between  Southern  Italy  and  the  rest 
of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  country  in  which, 
in  such  a  limited  space,  so  many  races  have  succeeded  each  other, 
and  been  fused  together,  as  in  the  South  of  Italy.® 

There  is  further  a  real  mystery  about  the  history  of  Naples 
and  the  South,  a  mystery  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of 

'  On  the  causes  which  induce  the  Southern  peoples  to  content  themselves  with  a 
method  of  living  which  others  could  not  endure,  cf.  F.  8.  Nitti,  La  Ugidation 
aociaU  en  Italic— difficult^*  qvx  rencontre  con  ttabliccenient,  in  tlie  Revue  d! eco¬ 
nomic  polUique  for  June  and  July,  1892. 

*  Cp.  Franchetti,  Condizioni  economiche  ed  amminictrative  delle  province 
napolitane  [Firenze,  1876]. 

*  “  Italy,”  says  Renan,  “  is  the  country  where  ethnography  is  the  most  compli¬ 
cated.  Gauls,  Etruscans,  Pelasgians,  Greeks  without  mentioning  many  other 
elements  are  mixed  there  in  an  indistinguishable  confusion”  (Renan,  Qv'ett  ce 
qiinne  nation?  p.  15  [Paris  1882]).  This  assertion  of  Renan’s  is  especially  true  of 
Southern  Italy. 
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superficial  historians.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  modem  pjeriod,  there  was  possible  in  Northern  and 
Central  Italy  a  proud  and  powerful  communal  life.  The  free 
and  autonomous  municipal  towns  beheld  the  arts,  industry,  and 
commerce  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  freedom.  Few  periods 
of  the  history  of  Europe  present  more  splendid  pages  than  those 
of  the  history  of  the  communities  of  Upper  and  Central  Italy. 

In  Southern  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  if  some  free  community, 
such  as  that  of  Amalfi,  had  by  chance  an  existence,  there  was  no 
period  in  which  the  municipal  form  of  organization  had  any  real 
success.  The  centralized  monarchy  began  in  Southern  Italy 
much  earlier  than  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula ;  it  was,  indeed, 
erected  when  Roger  the  Norman  overpowered  the  last  resist¬ 
ance.  Why,  then,  was  there  not  in  Southern  Italy  a  municipal 
life  ?  To  answer  this  que.stion  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  climatic  and  demographic  conditions  of 
the  South  of  Italy. 

Of  the  sixteen  provinces  of  Southern  Italy,  not  one  can  be 
said  to  be  free  from  malaria  :  in  ten  provinces  there  exists,  more 
or  less  rarely,  and  more  or  less  diflfused,  the  severest  form  of 
malaria ;  in  the  others  there  exists  slight  and  serious  malaria. 
According  to  calculations  which  have  been  made,  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  are  exposed  either  to  slight, 
or  severe,  or  very  severe  malaria.^ 

Malaria,  as  our  readers  will  know,  arises  from  an  infectious 
germ,  which,  to  multiply  itself,  has  need  of  a  certain  degree  of 
permanent  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  of  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  twenty  degrees  (Cent.),  and  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  soil.*  These  conditions  are  found 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  through¬ 
out  Southern  Italy. 

A  careful  study  of  the  problem  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
man’s  exertions  can  do  much  against  malaria,  and  that  if 
little  has  hitherto  been  done,  this  has  arisen  from  the  foolish 

'  This  appears  from  the  Carta  della  Malaria  in  / talia,  published  in  1882  by 
the  central  othcc  of  the  Senate  of  the  kingdom. 

’  Sec  on  malaria,  Laveran,  Traits  df»  fit-rre*  fHtlnMre*,  p.  ■1,">8  [Paris,  1884], 
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regulations  which  have  stood  in  the  way,  and  not  from  the 
natural  impossibility  of  doing  anything.^ 

The  intensity  of  the  malaria  of  Southern  Italy  is  very  vari¬ 
able  :  in  some  districts  it  is  very  fatal,  in  others,  on  the  contrary, 
it  only  causes  slight  injury.  But  it  exists,  we  may  say,  univer¬ 
sally,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  determine  the  political  and 
economical  conditions  of  the  South  of  Italy. 

Thus,  to  avoid  the  malarious  germs,  the  populations  of  the 
country  districts,  instead  of  spreading  over  the  lands  which  they 
cultivate,  and  dwelling  on  them,  collect  into  central  localities, 
placed  on  high  ground,  and  safe  from  the  malaria.  There  are 
whole  districts  where  the  scattered  population,  in  spite  of  the 
mildness  of  the  Southern  climate,  is  suflSciently  small.  Generally 
the  peasants,  therefore,  live  in  certain  centres,  and  are  obliged 
to  go  long  distances  every  day  to  their  work. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  the  fact  of 
the  great  distances  between  the  villages  has  been  one  of  the 
determining  causes  of  brigandage.  And  this  want  of  security 
prevented  the  growth  of  a  progressive  local  life,  and  of  the 
municipalities.  And,  for  the  opposite  reason,  it  facilitated  the 
rise  and  continuance  of  a  centralized  monarchy,  while  all 
the  particularist  forces  were  held  in  check.  These  same  causes, 
which  have  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  political  order,  have 
acted,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  with  equal  force,  on  economical 
conditions.  And  whilst  in  those  districts  where  municipal  life 
flourished  landed  property  was  and  is  still  much  subdivided,  and 
is  mainly  organized  on  the  system  of  the  mdtayage  ;  in  Southern 
Italy  we  find,  together  with  the  failure  in  local  life  and  energy, 
barbarities  of  agricultural  contracts,  based  in  larger  measures 
upon  the  system  of  rent.® 

'  Nitti,  art  cit ;  Panizza,  JiisiUtaii  ddV  inchitsta  istituita  da  Agotlino 
Herianii  sulle  eonduioni  sanitaire  dei  lavoratori  della  terra\in  Italia,  pp.  348-351 
[Koina,  1890]. 

*  “  Specially  in  Southern  Italy,”  says  Salvioli,  “  the  whole  spirit  of  civil  and 
economical  legislation  was  intended  to  favour  large  properties ;  there  were,  it  is  true, 
certain  systems  and  measures  of  rmancial  and  economical  policy  which  might  press 
lieavily  upon  the  great  properties,  these  however  could  War  much,  while  the  small 
properties  were  ruined  by  them  ”  (G.  iSalvioli,  Maiiuale  di  ttoria  del  diritto  Jtaliaiio, 
pp.  380,  381  [Torino,  1890]). 
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Thus,  in  Southern  Italy,  where  nature  and  the  climate  are 
so  friendly,  political  and  economical  tyranny  have  grown  up 
together,  and  the  latter  still  continues  to  exist  in  a  form  not  less 
cruel  and  harsh  than  in  former  times. 

II. 

Before  examining  the  actual  condition  of  agrarian  contracts 
in  Southern  Italy,  it  will  be  wise  to  make  two  very  important 
preliminary  inquiries:  the  first,  on  agricultural  contracts  in 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  second,  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  actually  existing  forms  of  property  in  land  have  come  into 
existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  ancient  history.  Southern  Italy 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  this  country :  that  is,  the 
evils  of  the  concentration  of  capital,  with  its  resultant  system 
of  large  properties  (latifondi),  which  ruined  the  Roman  Empire, 
were  even  greater  in  the  South  than  elsewhere.  The  land  tax 
{capitatio  terrena)  and  the  system  of  slave  cultivation  had 
become  intolerable,  and  had  driven  out  of  cultivation  even  the 
most  fertile  lands.  Many  of  the  great  properties  had  lx;en 
abandoned ;  many  of  the  proprietors,  to  escape  from  the  demands 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  had  destroyed  their  vines  and  fields,  and 
were  prosecuted  by  the  tax-gatherer  for  having  sought  to  escape 
taxation.^  In  spite  of  the  fiscal  regulations  which  commanded 
men  to  remain  on  their  lands,  many  even  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  were  abandoned,  and  the  fiscal  power  was  obliged,  quite 
unwillingly,  to  exempt  them  from  payment.* 

In  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions  agriculture  could  not 
flourish.  The  general  security  was  too  uncertain,  and  human 
labour  could  not  therefore  spread  over  and  fertilize  the  sunny 
fields  of  the  South,  which  had  grown  wretched  under  repeated 
invasions  and  their  consequent  neglect. 

Agriculture  first  began  to  recover  with  the  settled  establishment 

'  Cod.  Theod.,  xiii.  ii.,  i. :  Si  quit  tacrilega  vitem  falct  tuccidat,  quo  dediuet 
fdem  centum,  etc. 

’  Poffgi,  Aijricoltunt  dei  tempi  romani,  i.  1C9 ;  Ducan^c,  Glostarium,  i.  419 ; 
Taiuabiiia,  II  diritto  di  prcladone,  p.  24. 
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of  the  feudal  system.  Mediaeval  documents  have  handed 
down  to  us  accounts  of  huge  agricultural  settlements,  where 
crowds  of  aldi,  coloni,  adscripticii,  ohlati,  censiti,  aervi  found 
security  for  peaceful  agricultural  labour  under  baronial 
protection.*  Even  then  it  can  be  seen  that  small  free  properties 
did  not  develop  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
inhabited  centres.  There  were  there  to  be  found  small  vine¬ 
yards  and  farms  (petioloB,  vineoloe)  for  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  proprietor  usually  sufficed*  But  the  system  of  large 
properties,  which  the  malaria  and  the  want  of  public  security 
made  necessary,  was  more  developed  and  consolidated.® 

When  large  properties  were  thus  formed,  the  large  landowners 
could  not  cultivate  the  whole  of  them  on  their  own  account: 
thus  the  lord,  dominus,  besides  that  part  of  his  land  which  he 
cultivated  himself  directly,  the  hoha  dominicalis,  let  out  another 
part  of  it  for  rent,  the  mansi  servUes. 

The  forms  of  agricultural  contracts  which  we  find  the  most 
frequent  during  the  whole  Middle  Ages  in  Southern  Italy 
approach  to  three  fundamental  types. 

1.  Leases  for  fixed  periods. 

2.  Perpetual  leases  or  emphyteuses  (locatio'iies  perpetuce). 

3.  Improvement  leases  (concessionea  ad  meliorandum  et 
partiendmn). 

The  Italian  code  has  now  suppressed  the  emphyteuses,  but 
the  other  two  types  have  survived,  and  arc  the  bases  of  the 
agricultural  contracts  of  the  present  day. 

Allotlial  property — that  is,  free  property — was,  and  necessarily 
in  Southern  Italy,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  rare.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  fiefs  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  country. 

Now,  between  the  agrarian  contracts  of  the  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  fiefs  there  existed  a  great  difference.  The 
ecclesiastical  ®  feudatories  were  only  concerned  to  increase  their 

*  Abitniente,  /  contratti  agrari  e  U  claui  agricole  [Napoli,  1892]. 

*  Abignente,  op.  cit  *  Salvioli,  loc.  cit. 

‘  “  Allodial  property  gradually  disappeared  "  (Salvioli,  op.  cit..  p.  380). 

‘  [There  apiiears  to  be  a  confusion  here.  Signor  Nitti  hiis  written  “  ecclesiastical 
feudatories,”  but  seems  to  mean  “  lay.” — Tbans.] 
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revenues.  In  the  contracts  ad  meliorandum,  the  labourers 
received,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  fixed  part  of  the 
annual  produce ;  but,  when  the  period  of  the  contract  was  over, 
they  were  compelled  to  quit  without  having  any  right  to  total 
or  partial  compensation  for  the  improvements  they  might  have 
made.  In  the  leases  for  fixed  periods,  the  period  of  contract 
did  not  as  a  rule  exceed  three  or  four  years :  thus  the  poor 
tenant’s  life  was  uncertain  and  difficult.  Even  the  Emphy¬ 
teuses,  which,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  ought  to  have 
transformed  the  conditions  of  the  labourers,  and  to  have  created 
a  class  of  small  proprietors,  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
burdensome ;  since  a  large  part  of  the  product  went  to  the 
grantor,  and  the  grantee  was  evicted  whenever  either  poor 
harvests  or  misfortune  placed  him  in  the  position  of  being  unable 
to  pay  the  annual  rent,  without  his  having  any  right  to 
compensation  for  the  improvements  he  might  have  introduced.^ 
All  the  conditions,  therefore,  were  difficult  and  burdensome  to 
the  labourer,  and  the  land  which  he  fertilized  continually  passed 
out  of  his  i)Ossession.  He  never  could  feel  any  assurance  that 
the  land  which  he  cultivated  would  not  be  taken  from  him; 
nor  could  he  be  sure  that  for  the  improvements  he  might  with 
great  trouble  have  introduced  he  would  receive  any  compensa¬ 
tion.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  therefore,  and  poverty,  the 
labourer  depended  always  on  the  will  and  often  on  the  greed  and 
violence  of  his  lord,  who  granted  him  the  land,  on  a  fixed  lease, 
emphyteusis,  or  as  an  improvement  lease. 

This  state  of  things  continued  not  only  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  throughout  the  eighteenth  century : — 

“  In  almost  all  the  feudal  districts,”  says  a  Neopolitan  writer,  “  as 
the  writers  of  last  century  relate,  and  as  many  among  us  still  recollect, 
there  were  only  miserable  huts,  covered  externally  with  wood  or 
straw,  and  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  seasons  ;  internally 
they  were  dark,  fetid,  miserable  and  squalid,  a  bed  of  bad  straw 
accommodated  the  family,  and  the  domestic  animals  occupied  the  same 

'  Fertile,  Storin  del  diritto  Itnliam,  iv.  20.3 ;  Abignente,  loc.  cit.  ;  Schiipfer, 
AUodio,  pp.  118,119;  Del  Giudice,  Le  tracce  del  diritto  romaiio  tulle  U'j'ji 
loH'jobfirde,  pp.  10,  17  ;  etc. 
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room.  The  more  sumptuous  were  those  where  a  partition  of  wood, 
covered  with  mud,  divided  the  human  beings  from  the  animals."  * 

The  condition,  therefore,  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  modem  times  until  1806 — that  is,  till  the  time 
when  feudalism  was  abolished — was,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  on  all  the  lay  fiefs,  sufficiently  melancholy.  The 
system^  of  agricultural  contracts,  determined  in  part  by  the 
natural  conditions  of  Southern  Italy,  and  in  even  greater  part  by 
a  vicious  economical  and  political  system,  made  it  impossible  for 
the  people  to  raise  themselves  from  the  depressed  condition  in 
which  they  lived. 

While  thus  the  conditions  of  agricultural  contracts  on  the 
lay  fiefs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  modem  times,  were  very 
hard,  and  often  amounted  to  sheer  robbery,  they  were  much 
more  mild,  much  more  equitable,  much  more  just  on  the 
ecclesiastical  fiefs.  The  improvement  leases  and  the  leases  for 
fixed  periods  assumed  a  much  juster  character  when  they  were 
made  by  the  monasteries  and  churches.  The  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
tracts  contributed  not  a  little,  even  during  the  darkest  age  of 
feudalism,  to  create  a  more  or  less  independent  class  of  culti¬ 
vators,  and  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  agriculture  by  attach¬ 
ing  the  labourer  to  his  land.  And  there  are  frequent  cases 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  abbeys  or  monasteries,  round  which 
there  arose  regular  agricultural  colonies,  proud  and  powerful, 
true  oases  among  the  large  estates,  and  the  large  areas  of 
cultivation  which  were  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  feudal 
system.® 

Even  if,  later,  the  agricultural  contracts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fiefs  assumed  less  mild  forms,  and  were  influenced  by  the 
system  of  the  lay  fiefs,  they  still  continued  to  be  modified  by 
sentiments  of  justice  and  equity. 

'  L.  Bianchini,  Ddla  storia  ddU  finame  dd  Regno  di  Napoli,  p.  406 
[Palermo,  1839]. 

*  Siuioucelli,  L’Ei\fitetui ;  Abignente,  op.  cit,  pp.  23-26. 
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III. 

How  has  the  present  system  of  strictly  individual  landed 
property  come  about  ? 

The  feudal  system  had  arisen  from  the  special  conditions  of 
a  decrease  in  the  population,  and  at  first  ha.d  had  the  beneficent 
function  of  rendering  possible  a  comparative  security.  But,  when 
the  restoration  of  security  permitted  a  large  development  of  the 
population,  when  this  went  beyond  what  the  limits  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  constitution  of  feudalism  allowed,  the  feudal  system 
had  no  further  reason  for  its  existence,  and  began  to  decline. 
The  struggle  was,  however,  long,  and  the  death  of  feudalism 
did  not  actually  come  in  Southern  Italy  till  1806,  when  Joseph 
Bonaparte  decided  to  cut  the  system  down  to  the  roots. 

There  existed  in  South  Italy,  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
various  forms  of  property.  There  was  the  allodial,  or  free 
property,  which  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the  country ; 
there  were  the  fiefs;  and  there  were,  finally,  the  royal  and 
communal  domains.  Now,  the  allodial  form  alone  could  be 
called  true  property;  the  others  were  forms  of  more  or  less 
definite  possession,  but  always  limited  by  social  duties  and 
by  the  law. 

We  have  said  that,  during  the  profound  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Church  was  a  power  for  civilization  and 
prosperity ;  even  when  it  was  rich  and  powerful  it  showed 
itself  generally  benevolent  towards  the  humble,  and  informed 
with  the  prineiples  of  liberality  and  equity.  But  when  the 
mediaeval  period  was  past,  the  Church  either  did  not  wish  or 
did  not  know  how  to  transform  herself,  and  became  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  useful  to  the  development  of  civilization.  It  had 
further  become,  through  the  accumulation  of  great  properties, 
not  only  powerful,  but  too  powerful,  and  was  only  occupied  in 
increasing  its  temporal  power.  In  1786,  with  a  population  of 
4,800,000,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  not  less  than 
127  ecclesiastical  fiefs,  with  a  population  of  191,130  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Further,  the  possessions  of  the  churches  and  monasteries 
amounted  to  the  value  of  huge  sums.  The  bishoprics  and 
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archbishoprics  had  an  annual  revenue  of  481,000  ducats;  the 
abbacies  “  nidliua  ”  had  40,000,  and  the  other  great  and  small 
abbeys  had  104,500.  The  parishes  had  740,000  ducats  revenue, 
etc.  Thus,  reckoning  all  up,  in  a  country  which  was  in  a  but 
little  progressive  economical  state,  and  which  had  less  than  five 
million  inhabitants,  the  monasteries  alone  had  an  annual  revenue 
of  more  than  four  million  ducats,  and  the  more  secular  institutions 
had  not  less  than  500,000  more.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  fiefs  and  possessions  therefore  formed  an 
enormous  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  production.  With  the  increase  of  population  they 
were,  therefore,  destined  to  disappear,  and  the  policy  of 
Charles  III.  of  Bourbon  was  at  bottom  only  intended  to  create 
a  system  of  free  properties  on  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical 
feudalism.* 

The  royal  domains,  which  included  great  tracts  such  as  the 
“Tavoliere”  of  Apulia,  and  the  great  forest  called  Sila,  in 
Calabria,®  served  to  facilitate  the  development  of  pasturage. 
The  communal  domains  were  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  each 
village ;  the  villagers  or  citizens  could,  in  the  lands  which  were 
under  collective  property,  exercise  the  so-called  common  rights 
{usi  civici).  Hence,  it  was  possible  even  for  the  poorest  to 
carry  on,  on  a  small  scale,  the  industry  of  pasturage,  to  procure 
wood  for  fuel,  and,  in  general,  to  supply  himself  with  many 
necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  feudal  system,  which  began  at  a  period  when 
population  was  scanty,  was  bound  to  expire  with  the  increase 
of  this.  Thus,  after  a  lengthened  period  of  decline,  it  was 
altogether  abolished  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  law  of 
August  2, 1806. 

It  was  desired  that  the  royal  and  village  domains,  which 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  should  at  all  costs 
lose  their  collective  character,  and  become  private  property. 

'  Bianchini,  op.  dt,  p.  414 ;  F.  L  Nitti,  “  Poor  Relief  in  Italy,”  in  the  Economic 
Review  for  January,  1892. 

*  Bianchini,  op.  cit.,  pp.  404-420 ;  Colletta,  lib.  i.,  cap.  iv.jj 

*  Bianchini,  op.  cit. 
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The  royal  domains  themselves  became,  at  the  end  of  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this  one,  private  property,  and 
were  wickedly  usurped  and  harshly  rented.  The  Tavoliere  of 
Apulia,  which  occupied,  as  we  have  said,  the  area  of  almost 
two  entire  provinces,  was  all  of  it  let  out  at  rent;  the  lands 
near  inhabited  places  were  given,  in  small  part  to  poor  citizens, 
in  large  part  to  the  rich.  Thus  were  created  huge  private 
fortunes,  without  violence,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  communal  and  exfeudal  domains  also  lost 
their  collective  character,  and  were,  by  order  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  divided  among  the  people. 

Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  middle  classes,  having 
grown  and  developed  after  the  abolition  of  feudalism,  seized 
upon  almost  all  the  domain  lands,  it  must  also  be  understood 
that,  even  of  those  lands  which  were  destined  for  the  people, 
a  very  bad  use  was  made.  The  communal  and  exfeudal  domains 
were  subdivided  among  the  people,  according  to  an  arrangement 
which  was  thought  to  be  democratic.  But  this  arrangement, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  creation  of  small  agricultural 
farms,  owned  by  the  cultivators,  only  ended  in  increasing  the 
properties  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  domain  lands  were,  in  truth,  divided  into  small  pieces,  and 
these  were  given  to  the  poorer  people.  But  their  owners,  being 
without  capital,  and  only  able  to  procure  it  on  usurious  terms, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  sell  their  small  properties.  The 
law  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  serious  evil  by  forbidding 
those  who  had  received  small  grants  out  of  the  domain  lands 
to  sell  them  within  twenty-five  years.  But  the  law  was 
immediately  evaded,  and  means  were  found  to  conceal  the  sale. 
Thus,  the  middle-class  properties  increased  by  drawing  to  them¬ 
selves  a  very  large  part  of  the  shares  of  the  domain  lands. 

The  commissioner  for  the  “Inchiesta  Agragria”  in  the 
province  of  Potenza  recognized  this  frankly ; — 

“  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  domain  lands,  the  shares 
had  been  granted  to  the  cultivators,  who,  not  being  able  to  find  the 
capital  to  make  good  use  of  them,  soon  abandoned  and  sold  them.”  ^ 

'  Inchiesta  A<jraria  for  1877,  vol.  ix.,  i.  114. 
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What  poverty  and  the  greed  of  the  middle  classes  left  un¬ 
finished  was  completed  by  the  taxes.  The  small  properties 
granted  to  the  people  were  not  exempt  from  taxation.  Thus 
a  very  large  number  of  the  small  proprietors  succumbed  to 
the  circumstances,  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  saw 
their  properties  sold  to  pay  them.^ 

If,  one  day,  a  conscientious  and  impartial  writer  treats  of 
the  history  of  landed  property  in  South  Italy,  he  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognize  that  it  is  based  in  very  large  measure  on 
usurpation  and  plunder.  In  less  than  one  century,  from  1806 
to  the  present  day,  a  series  of  laws,  which  the  nature  of  this 
article  and  the  space  allotted  to  me  forbid  me  to  examine,  have 
brought  it  to  pass  that  an  immense  collective  patrimony,  which 
had  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  people,  has  been  unjustly 
usurped,  and  that  the  usurping  classes  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  their  work  with  impunity  and  in  security. 

IV. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
manner  of  evolution  of  property  in  the  South  of  Italy  during 
the  last  century,  has  produced  a  veiy  bad  kind  of  distribution ; 
the  private  properties,  which  have  been  formed  in  large  part 
on  the  ancient  collective  properties,  are  either  excessively  large 
or  excessively  small.® 

Very  few  parts  of  the  civilized  world  have  a  more  distinctly 
agricultural  character  than  Italy,  where,  especially  in  the  South, 
there  are  whole  districts  which  have  no  other  industry  than 
agriculture.  According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  agricultural 
population,  including  the  families  and  the  labourers,  was  538*3 
for  every  thousand  inhabitants;  while  in  England  it  was 
scarcely  151*6,  in  Belgium  297*1,  and  in  France  487*9.®  A 
certain  industrial  development  has  taken  place  in  South  Italy, 
in  the  provinces  of  Naples,  Bari,  Caserta,  and  Palermo,  but  it 

'  The  number  of  persons  thus  expropriated  was  and  is  very  great 

*  This  clearly  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  land  tax. 

*  Centimento  della  popolazione  dd  Regno  d'ltalia  ul  31  dicembre,  1881 — 
Relazvone  ge^wrale,  Roma,  1885. 
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is  only  a  small  movement,  and  has  done  but  little  to  modify 
the  economic  constitution  of  the  South  of  Italy,  which  still 
remains  an  agricultural  country.  If  we  are,  therefore,  agreed  as 
to  the  distinctly  agricultural  character  of  the  southern  regions, 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  contracts 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  social  conditions. 

Now,  if  we  make  a  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  many 
forms  of  agricultural  contracts  in  the  South  of  Italy,  we  shall  at 
once  perceive  that  they  are  moulded  by  one  aim :  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  wish  to  get  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
their  land  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  and  consequently 
prefer  those  forms  of  contract  which  assure  them  a  safe  rental. 
Otium  cum  dignitate,  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  ideal  of  the 
good  people  of  the  South. 

In  few  countries  is  living  so  cheap  as  in  the  South  of  Italy. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  clemency  of  the  skies 
render  unnecessary  any  substantial  food.  The  fuel  needed  for 
warming  purposes,  the  comfort  which  the  cold  seasons  render 
elsewhere  necessary,  are  things  which  in  Southern  Italy  can  be 
wholly  or  partly  dispensed  with.  Hence  it  comes  that  middle- 
class  families  live  respectably  upon  an  income  which  elsewhere 
would  not  suffice  for  labouring  families.  And  since  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  only  possess  small  properties,  they  let 
them  out  to  poor  peasants,  on  whom  they  impose  very  hard 
terms. 

Direct  cultivation  by  the  great  landowners  is,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  a  very  rare  exception.  Now,  direct  cultivation  is 
that  which  renders  high  wages  possible,  for  the  hired  labourer,  as 
it  dispenses  with  the  intermediary,  who  is  usually  a  sufficiently 
expensive  person.  But  in  Southern  Italy  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
perties  are  almost  always  either  too  large  or  too  small,  excludes 
the  system  of  direct  cultivation.  The  man  who  owns  an 
excessively  large  estate,  usually  lacks  capital  to  cultivate  it, 
and  still  more  lacks  the  desire  to  labour ;  he  prefers  to  live  in 
town,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  a  safe  income  to  depend  upon.^ 

'  There  are  whole  provinces  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  proprietor 
who  administers  his  lands  himself,  and  hiuisell  directs  the  agricultural  work. 

VoL.  III.— No.  3.  2  b 
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He  who  has  lands  which  are  too  small,  if  he  is  not  himself  a 
labourer,  seeks  to  enrich  himself  otherwise,  and  lets  out  his 
lands,  and  is  more  exacting  in  proportion  to  his  want  of  means. 
Absenteeism — that  is,  the  continual  absence  of  the  proprietor 
from  his  land — is  in  the  South  a  most  common  fault  among 
proprietors.  The  contract  for  the  letting  out  of  lands  is  so 
framed  as  not  to  recognize  accidents,  or  losses  from  bad  seasons, 
or  taxation.  Whether  he  reaps  much  or  little,  the  cultivator, 
even  if  he  has  to  give  up  the  whole  produce,  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  same  amount.  The  proprietor,  on  his  side,  is  concerned 
with  the  payments  to  him,  and  with  nothing  else. 

In  the  whole  of  South  Italy,  therefore,  the  system  of  rent 
predominates.  If  other  forms  of  contract  exist,  they  neither 
have  nor  can  have  the  same  success. 

Although  agricultural  contracts  throughout  the  South  of  Italy 
are  sufficiently  diverse  in  their  forms,  as  in  their  essence,  and 
vary  from  one  district  to  another,  and  often  even  from  one 
village  to  another,  they  can  nevertheless  be  classified  under  the 
following  principal  forms :  — ^ 

o.  The  large  leaseholds. 

6.  The  small  leaseholds. 

c.  The  metayer  system. 

d.  The  colonia  parziaria. 

e.  The  improvement  leases. 

These  forms  of  contract  existed  already,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  differed  then  but  slightly  from  those  actually 
existing  now.  The  only  form  of  agricultural  contract — which 
was  sufficiently  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  1866, 
and  which  the  Civil  Code  has  suppressed — was  the  emphyteusis. 
And  it  was  a  form  of  contract  which  was  singularly  useful  to 
the  labouring  classes.* 

The  leases  of  large  and  small  farms  are  only  forms  of  letting 
out  land.®  The  system  of  large  leaseholds  is  one  under  which 

'  Cf.  Buzzetti,  SuW  iiidole  economica  dei  contratti  agrari  in  Italia  [Milano, 
18741 

*  Simoncelli,  V  indde  economica  del  contralto  di  enJUeusi  nel  Codice  Civile 
Italiano,  in  the  Archivio  giuridico,  vol.  xl.  [Pisa,  1888]. 

*  W.  Probyn,  in  his  work  Syttemt  of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries  [London, 
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the  proprietor  grants  his  land  for  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  and 
for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  to  a  rentpayer  who  undertakes 
the  cultivation  for  his  own  benefit.  The  system  of  small  lease¬ 
holds  is  one  under  which  the  proprietor  or  the  large  rentpayer 
lets  out  the  land  in  small  farms,  for  a  fixed  term  of  years 
and  for  a  fixed  rent,  to  peasants,  who,  with  the  help  of  their 
families,  cultivate  them. 

In  reality,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  large  leaseholder  is  a 
capitalist,  the  small  leaseholder  an  unfortunate  person. 

The  metayer  system,  according  to  the  Italian  Civil  Code,  is 
a  contract  by  which  the  cultivator  of  a  farm  {mezzajuolo, 
mezzadro,  colono)  has  the  right  to  divide  with  the  proprietor 
the  produce  of  the  farm  (art.  1647  of  the  Civil  Code) ;  the  loss 
through  accident  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  harvest  is  borne  in 
common  by  the  proprietor  and  the  metayer  (art.  1647).  Natu¬ 
rally  metayage,  behind  this  general  type,  assumes  suflBciently 
various  forms.  In  some  villages  it  is  very  favourable  to  the 
labourers,  in  others  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
rent  harshly  imposed.^ 

The  colonia  parziaria,^  which  in  some  districts  has  been 
attended  with  success,  is  a  system  under  which  the  proprietors 
of  farms  suited  for  cultivation  on  a  small  scale,  let  them  out 
to  families  of  peasants  (ccloni),  supplying  to  them  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  capital  required,  and  dividing  with  them,  in 
determined  proportions,  the  annual  produce.  The  colonia,  how¬ 
ever  it  is  made,  even  with  a  time  specified,  never  ceases  except 
under  the  law ;  the  proprietor  must  give  and  the  colono  must 
take  leave,  within  the  time  fixed  by  custom  (art.  1664).  When 
the  colonia  is  established  without  any  specification  of  time,  it  is 

18S1],  does  not  show  that  he  has  an  exact  conception  of  the  injuries  which  the 
system  of  rent  causes  the  agricultural  classes. 

'  The  metayer  system  is  in  Italy  the  best  form  of  agricultural  contract.  On 
metayage,  outside  of  Italy,  the  following  have  written : — Bastiat,  A.  de  Gasparin,  de 
Tourdonuet,  H.  Baudrillart;  and  in  Italy,  Capponi,  Landucci,  Gotti,  L.  Palma, 
S.  Sonnino,  Cambray-Digny,  etc. 

*  On  the  colonia  parziaria,  compare  above  with  C.  Bertagnolli,  La  Colonia 
I'arziaria  [Roma,  1877] ;  E.  Ercolani,  Della  colonia  parziaria  coiisiilerata  del 
Into  economico  nelV  Italia  agricda  [Milano,  1888] ;  B.  Magugliani,  La  colonia 
parziaria  e  la  produzione,  in  the  Rauegna  Nazionale  [Firenze,  1885].  vol.  xxiii. 
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considered  as  made  for  one  year.  The  year  begins  and  ends  on 
the  11th  of  November;  if  March  is  passed  without  leave  being 
given  or  taken,  it  is  understood  that  the  colonia  is  re-established 
for  another  year  (art  1664). 

The  system  of  improvement  leases  is  that  under  which  the 
proprietor  gives  for  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  fixed  rent,  a  farm  to 
a  cultivator  that  he  may  carry  out  suitable  improvements.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  what  are  the  practical  results  which  this 
system  has  given  in  the  past;  certainly  nowadays  it  causes 
serious  abuses  and  injustice.  The  leases  of  this  kind  made  in 
Apulia  during  these  last  years  have  been,  as  we  shall  see  farther 
on,  not  only  grave  violations  of  the  law,  but  also  of  morality.^ 

These  are  the  principal  actually  existing  forms  of  agrarian 
contracts — forms  which  are  very  variable.  What  is  the  structure 
of  such  contracts,  with  what  intentions  they  are  designed,  and 
what  are  the  economical  consequences  which  proceed  from  them, 
we  shall  examine  in  detail  farther  on. 

V. 

Many  writers,  proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  climate  and 
the  various  degrees  of  productivity  of  the  soil  determine  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  that  the  modes  of  cultivation  determine, 
on  their  side,  the  system  of  administration,  think  that  they  can 
affirm  that  the  form  of  agricultural  contracts  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  natural  conditions. 

This  principle,  were  it  completely  true,  would  lead  to  some 
very  sad  conclusions,  inasmuch  as  it  would  render  futile  all 
eflbrts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  would  chain 
man  to  the  wheels  of  an  irresistible  fate. 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  one  of  the 
usual  exaggerations  of  the  orthodox  school,  which,  in  science 
as  in  political  economy,  is  occupied  much  more  with  legitimating 
and  defending  the  actual  condition  of  things,  than  with  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  the  roots  of  social  phenomena. 

'  The  enormities  of  such  contracts  have  been  laid  bare  by  Professor  Giuseppe 
Tamnieo,  I  contratti  agrnri  e  fa  cr»«  pugfietf  [Napoli,  1890J 
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In  truth,  the  same  forms  of  contract  are  found  in  Italy  in 
regions  which  have  the  greatest  diversities  in  productivity,  in 
species  of  production,  in  density  of  population,  and  which  have 
arrived  at  very  different  degrees  of  civilization.  The  system  of 
large  leaseholds,  which  necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  sub¬ 
letting,  and  the  poverty  of  the  wage-labourers,  flourishes  not  only 
in  the  waste  lands  of  that  most  melancholy  plain  of  the  Basilicata, 
where  a  scanty  population  only  cultivates  cereal  crops,  but  also 
in  the  most  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  plain  of  Lower  Lombardy.^ 

In  some  districts  of  Southern  Italy,  where  now  the  system  of 
letting  exists  in  its  most  tyrannical  forms,  there  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  more  humane  metayer  system. 

The  blind  fatalism,  therefore,  which  underlies  the  conservative 
doctrine,  does  not  exist  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  agricultural 
contracts,  if  they  are  modified  by  the  influence  of  climate,  of 
the  density  of  the  population,  of  the  quality  of  the  proiluction, 
are  not  therefore  blindly  and  inevitably  controlled,  and  this 
fact,  at  least,  need  not  render  useless  the  reforming  activity 
of  the  legislator. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  contract  usual  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  the  best  is,  without  doubt,  the  metayer  system.  In 
historical  order  the  metayer  sy.stem  is  a  more  ancient  form  of 
contract  than  that  of  letting  out  at  a  rent.  For  in  a  but  slightly 
progressive  economical  period,  when  money  is  still  little  difl’used, 
the  most  advantageous  form  of  contract,  both  for  the  proprietor 
and  the  cultivator,  is  that  which  binds  them  both  to  the  land, 
assuring  to  each  his  fixed  share  in  the  produce.  In  those  parts 
of  Northern  Italy  and  of  Central  Italy,  where  the  metayer 
system  exists  in  its  purity,  and  is  not  yet  contaminated,  the 
agricultural  class  rejoices  in  a  comparative  prosperity,  and  pro¬ 
gresses  rapidly.  Even  in  South  Italy,  in  some  villages  where 
the  metayer  system  is  follow'ed,  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is 
not  bad — and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Southern  Italy 
even  the  metayer  system  has  •  been  corrupted ;  and  while  the 


'  Some  forms  of  jigrarian  contract  noted  by  S.  Jacini,  {La  proprieta  fondiaria 
t  U  popolationi  agricoU  in  Lombardia  [.Milano,  1857])  are  found  exclusively  in 
Southern  Italy. 
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condition  of  the  m4tayer  is  better  than  that  of  the  wage-labourer, 
it  is  not  a  good  one. 

The  system  of  rent  (locazione),^  which  may  in  truth  be  called 
the  system  generally  adopted  in  all  Southern  Italy,  is  injurious 
both  under  the  form  of  large  and  of  small  leaseholds.  When  it 
is  found  under  the  large  leasehold  system,  it  has  all  the  evils  of 
the  capitalist  system.  Then  the  large  farmer,  who  has  or  can 
raise  capital,  rents  a  large  extent  of  land.  If  he  has  sufRcient 
capital  he  conducts  the  farm  himself  on  his  own  account; 
and  even  then,  as  he  has  to  pay  a  large  rent,  and  wishes  to 
make  as  large  a  profit  as  possible,  he  reduces  as  much  as  he  can 
the  wages  of  his  labourers.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  large 
farmer  has  not  the  capital  or  the  will  to  conduct  things  on  his 
t>wn  account,  he  sublets  the  lands  which  he  has  rented,  and  thus 
creates  another  most  injurious  intermediary  ofiice,  which  presses 
even  more  severely  on  wages,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to 
reduce  them.* 

In  the  small  leaseholds,  the  farmer  who  is  always  himself  a 
labourer,  takes  the  land  either  directly  from  the  proprietor,  or 
from  the  large  farmer.  In  either  case  he  usually  takes  it  upon 
very  hard  conditions.  And  since  he  has  hardly  ever  any 
capital,  or  has  saved  up  very  little,  he  does  his  best  to  cultivate 
the  land  himself  with  the  help  of  his  family,  having  recourse  as 
little  as  he  can  to  wage-labour.  It  is  then  certain  that  if  the 
harvest  of  the  year  be  a  bad  one,  or  if  any  other  accident  be¬ 
fall  him,  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent.  He  loses  then,  not 
only  the  savings  which  he  had  invested  in  the  land,  but  also  the 
whole  of  that  laborious  toil  which  he  had  given  to  it,  and  he  is 
almost  always  evicted  from  the  farm. 

The  passion  of  the  Southern  peasant  for  the  land  is  almost 
incredible ;  peasants  who  can  only  live  in  the  poorest  way  feel 
this  irrepressible  desire  to  have  a  piece  of  land  of  their  own. 
And  if  they  do  not  own  one,  they  rent  it,  often  on  most  disas- 

'  [Professor  Nitti  uses  the  term  locazio*u  in  general  to  describe  all  systems  of 
tenure  under  which  the  land  is  let  out  for  a  fixed  rent,  as  opposed  to  the  metayer 
system,  where  the  product  is  divided  on  a  fixed  ratio. — Trans.]. 

*  The  disadvantages  of  the  large  farms  have  been  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
•Sismondi,  Etuffes,  p.  76,  and  Xouveaiix  Vrincipes,  iii.  8. 
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trous  conditions,  always  on  bad  terms.  But  this  irrepressible 
passion  is  a  blind  instinct,  out  of  which  the  proprietors  make 
their  profit  skilfully.  For  the  Southern  peasant  is  by  nature 
trusting,  and  his  faith  in  the  help  of  providence  never  fails  him  ; 
he  knows  that  the  wage  labourer  always  lives  very  poorly,  and 
prefers,  when  he  can  attain  it,  the  position  of  a  small  farmer, 
because  it  gives  him  at  least  the  hope  that  some  abundant 
harvests  may  bring  him  out  of  his  actual  money  distress. 

The  small  farmer  pays  the  proprietor  decidedly  more  than 
the  large :  in  the  case  of  the  large  farmer  it  often  happens  that 
he  who  takes  the  land  imposes  his  own  conditions  upon  the 
proprietor.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  capitalists  who  will 
take  over  farms  in  distant  villages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peasant,  enslaved  by  his  invincible  love  for  the  land,  pays 
on  the  small  farm,  for  small  additions,  the  largest  sum  which 
he  can. 

Thus  the  social  consequence  is  this :  the  system  of  large  farms 
gives  rise  to  a  large  class  of  wage-labourers,  who  are  not  attached 
to  the  land,  and  who  live  very  poorly ;  it  must  therefore  be 
considered  a  system  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  people  :  the 
small-farm  system  produces  a  proletariate  of  small  farmers, 
who  carry  from  one  farm  to  another  their  miserable  con¬ 
ditions,  who  are  plundered  in  the  worst  manner,  and  w^ho,  being 
uncertain  of  their  fate,  make  the  smallest  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  land  possible. 

The  colonia  parziaria  is  a  form  of  contract  only  found  in 
certain  parts  of  Southern  Italy,  and  is  inferior  to  the  metayer 
system,  but  superior  to  that  of  letting  for  rent.  And,  to  con¬ 
clude,  contracts  ad  'meliorandum,  or  improvement  leases,  are, 
and  have  been  during  these  last  years,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
in  some  districts  of  Southern  Italy,  the  worst  source  of  iniquity, 
of  abuses,  and  of  injustice. 

VI. 

We  now  come  to  the  principal  varieties  of  agricultural  forms 
of  contract  in  force  in  Southern  Italy.  It  will  lie  well  t<>  see 
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how  and  where  they  are  used,  and  what  consequences  they 
carry  with  them.  We  will  therefore,  in  studying,  group  them 
geographically  according  to  the  various  regions.^  The  Abbruzzi 
and  the  Molisse  include  four  provinces ;  Teramo,  Aquila,  Chieti, 
and  Campobasso,  which  have  altogether  a  population  of  little 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half.  As  we  have  to  deal  here  with 
mountainous  regions,  where  the  large  properties  are  neither 
very  numerous  nor  very  extensive,  the  system  of  small  farms 
prevails,  and  still  larger  is  the  number  of  holdings  under  the 
colonia  parziaria  or  the  m4tayer  system.  In  the  province  of 
Teramo  malaria  does  not  prevail,  so  that  it  is  comparatively 
prosperous ;  property  is,  on  the  whole,  well  divided,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  well  developed.  The  rent  and  the  metayer  systems 
are  almost  equally  diffused ;  but  the  metayer  system  is 
generally  preferred,  and  is  of  a  irtore  equitable  nature  than  in 
other  provinces  of  the  same  region.  Emigration  from  this 
province  is  accordingly  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and 
social  relations  are  not  so  bad  as  elsewhere.*  In  the  province  of 
Aquila,  also,  we  find  both  the  metayer  system  and  the  colonia 
parziaria;  but  they  are  not  popular,  tind  the  rent  system 
prevails  almost  everywhere,  and,  though  not  so  oppressive  as 
in  Basilicata,  in  Apulia,  or  in  Calabria,  nevertheless  it  does 
not  fail  to  bring  with  it  very  bad  results  from  the  social 
point  of  view.  The  period  for  which  land  is  let  varies 
from  three  to  six  years,  and  rarely  extends  to  nine  years,  and 
as  the  farmer  always  resigns  his  holding  on  the  occurrence  of 
fortuitous  and  unforeseen  events,  and  as  he  cannot,  owing  to 
the  high  rate  of  rent,  save  money,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he 
can  become  a  proprietor  and  prosper.  Generally  he  is  turned 
out  without  the  right  to  indemnification  of  any  kind.  In  this 
province  there  is  a  large  number  of  wage-labourers  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  wages  of  the  men  vary  from  1  franc  to  1‘5  franc  a  day, 

'  For  special  forms  of  a^arian  contracts  throughout  the  South  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  voluminous  work  published  under  tlie  direction  of  tlie  learned  Director- 
General  of  Agriculture,  Nicola  Miraglia,  I  contratti  agrari  in  Italia  [Roma,  1891]. 

*  /  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  569-572. 
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those  of  the  women  from  '5  franc  to  1  franc  a  day.^  In  the 
province  of  Chieti  the  metayer  system  is  not  in  use ;  the  large 
farms  are  generally  let  out,  and  the  proprietors  are  persons  who 
very  rarely  take  any  share  in  agricultural  concerns.  There  is 
naturally  a  large  number  of  day-labourers  whose  wages  are  still 
lower  than  in  the  province  of  Aquila,  and  whose  condition  is 
almost  always  bad.®  In  this  province  the  contadini,  exasperated 
by  the  persecutions  and  by  the  oppressions  of  the  proprietors, 
often  avenge  themselves  by  devastating  fields,  cutting  down 
plants,  and  burning  the  ripe  grain.®  In  the  province  of  Campo- 
basso  the  metayer  system  is  scarcely  used  at  all,  and  the 
proprietors  prefer  the  rent  system,  since  this  brings  in  the 
largest  possible  revenue  with  the  least  trouble.  The  wages 
are  still  lower  than  in  the  provinces  of  Chieti  and  Aquila; 
emigration  is  enormous ;  the  crime  figures  are  very  high. 
Apulia  comprises  three  prpvinces,  Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce, 
with  a  population  of  considerably  over  a  million  and  a  half. 
They  are  provinces  which  form  together  an  immense  plain, 
where  great  properties  have  easily  been  formed.  The  want  of 
water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation 
has  determined  the  species  of  agriculture  ;  namely,  grain,  vines 
and  olives.  It  is  a  country  where  malaria  is  widespread,  and 
the  climate  is  excessively  hot  in  summer,  and  perhaps  also 
excessively  cold  in  winter.*  Except  in  the  province  of  Lecce, 
which  is  the  best  watered  and  also  the  healthiest,  the  metayer 
system  scarcely  exists  at  all ;  instead  of  it  we  find  the  rent 
system  in  its  most  injurious  and  typical  form.  In  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bari  and  Foggia,  owing  to  the  dangerous  climate,  the 
population  lives  collected  in  great  centres.  Thus  we  find,  at 
large  distances  apart,  enormous  towns  which  have  often  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  contadini  and  day-labourers. 
They  are  very  gloomy  towns,  which  appear  in  the  day  time, 
when  the  contadini  are  in  the  fields,  to  be  cities  of  the  dead,  or 

'  /  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  577-582. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  572-576.  *  Panizza,  work  cited. 

*  I  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  582-584  ;  Fraiichetti,  work  cited.  , 
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to  be  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants.^  In  the  province  of 
Foggia,  the  leases  are  generally  only  for  a  year,  but  frequently 
for  terms  of  from  three  to  twelve  years.  Often  the  large 
tenants  rent  the  conterminous  lands  of  several  proprietors  to 
make  one  great  holding.*  In  the  province  of  Foggia,  as  in  the 
province  of  Bari,  there  now  exists  scarcely  any  other  system  but 
that  of  leases,  the  vine  culture  having  led  to  a  special  form  of 
contract,  perhaps  the  most  unjust,  the  most  inhuman,  the  most 
antisocial  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  From  1870  to  1885, 
the  price  of  wine  continually  rose :  the  wines  of  Apulia  were 
in  great  demand,  and  were  sold  at  very  high  prices.  This 
enormous  demand,  which  depended  on  transitory  and  special 
conditions  of  the  European  market,  led  to  the  substitution  of 
the  cultivation  of  vines  for  that  of  grain,  which  gave  com¬ 
paratively  small  returns.  But  this  transformation  would  have 
been  very  costly,  and  the  landed  proprietors  had  not  the 
necessary  capital,  and  they  were  wanting — an  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  matter — in  energy  and  audacity.  They  accordingly  divided 
their  lands  among  the  cultivators,  who,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  wine,  had  succeeded  in  accumulating  some  savings,  and 
entered  into  contracts  with  them,  which  were  all  more  or  less 
based  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  The  lease  had  a  duration  which  varied  from  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-nine  years.  The  farmer  was 
to  receive  the  land  entirely  bare,  he  was  to  plant  it  with  vines, 
and,  on  the  expiry  of  the  fixed  term,  he  was  to  restore  it  entirely 
changed  to  the  proprietor.  Meanwhile  the  annual  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  was  to  commence  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  to  commence  their  payments 
before  the  land  yielded  any  returns. 

2.  If  the  farmer  failed  even  for  one  year  to  pay  the  rent 
agreed  upon,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  the  land  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  without  having  the  right  to  any  compensation  for  the 
improvements  effected.  Thus  he  lost  all  his  money  invested  in 
improvements,  which  cost,  on  an  average,  from  two  thousand 

'  Grcgorovius,  Viajgio  tielle  Puglu. 

*  I  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  58a-5S9. 
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to  four  thousand  francs  per  hectare,  according  to  the  degree  of 
productivity  of  the  soil.^ 

Now,  what  happened  ?  As  long  as  the  prices  of  wine  con¬ 
tinued  very  high,  things  went  well.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
crisis  come  and  the  price  of  wine  fallen,  than  the  farmers 
were  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  year’s  rent  agreed  upon, 
and  were  driven  out  of  the  farms  where  they  had  invested 
their  savings.  Proprietors  who  had  done  nothing,  and  who 
profited  by  the  misery  of  a  whole  class  of  honest  labourers, 
re-entered  into  possession  of  lands  whose  value  had  in  a  few 
years  been  doubled.  Now  that  the  price  of  wine  tends  again  to 
rise,  the  enormity  of  these  contracts  appears  even  more  clearly. 

In  the  province  of  Bari  this  form  of  contract  has  been  a 
common  one,  as  also  in  the  province  of  Foggia.  Everywhere 
else  we  find  the  large  farm  system,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  all 
its  dangers,  all  its  enormitiqs.  The  condition  of  the  labourers 
varies  very  much  ;  in  some  places  it  is  indifierent,  in  others  bad, 
in  others  very  bad.  Emigration  scarcely  took  place  at  all 
formerly ;  since  the  crisis  it  has  developed  on  a  large  scale. 
The  wages  of  men  range  from  *60  franc  to  1‘20  franc  a  day, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  that  it  rises  to  4  francs. 
The  wages  of  women  range  from  barely  *30  franc  to  75  franc 
a  day.®  In  the  province  of  Lecce,  where  the  centralization 
of  property  is  not  so  complete,  the  state  of  things  is  a  little 
better,  and  the  metayer  system  is  far  more  diffused.®  In 
general  the  tenures  of  moderate  productiveness  are  held  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  metayer  system,  those  of  greater  value  are  rented, 
those  of  little  value  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  them¬ 
selves.  The  wages  are  almost  as  low  as  in  the  provinces  of 
Foggia  and  Bari,  but  the  conditions  of  life  are  better  and  there 
is  less  social  discontent.* 

'  Tammeo,  work  cited ;  /  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  587,  589. 

*  I  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  589,  591.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  591,  598. 

*  On  the  agrarian  contracts  in  Apulia,  cp.  Atti  per  la  Giunta  delC  Inchiesta 
agraria,  vol.  xii.,  fasc.  i.,  pp.  443  et  seq.  In  the  Abbruzzi  and  Apulia  we  find,  in  the 
census  of  1881,  per  1000  inhabitants— 

Mezzadri.  Affittajuoli. 

Both  .Srxea.  Milr*.  Both  Srxet.  Mxlet. 

Abbruzzi  and  Molisse  ..  ..  '{4  63  23  37 

Apulia  ....  2  3  9  17 
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The  Campania  includes  five  provinces — Naples,  Avellino, 
Benevento,  Caserta,  and  Salerno,  with  a  population  of  over  three 
millions.  It  is  a  varied  region,  where  we  find  all  the  forms 
of  agrarian  contracts,  from  the  mildest  and  best  forms  of 
metayer  system  to  the  colonia  parziaria,  and  to  the  hardest 
and  most  oppressive  form  of  the  rent  system.  The  ancients 
called  this  region  Campania  Felix,  and  certainly  there  are 
lands  to  be  found  here  of  marvellous  fertility.  But  economic 
tyranny  reigns  secure,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Avellino, 
of  Benevento,  and  of  Salerao,  under  the  harsh  conditions  of 
some  forms  of  agrarian  contracts,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  are  more  hurtful  or  unjust.^ 

The  Basilicata  comprises  only  one  province,  that  of  Potenza, 
and  has  over  half  a  million  inhabitants.  Almost  the  only 
form  of  contract  here  is  the  rent  system,  small  farms  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  large  farms  in  the  plain.  The  agricultural 
population  consists  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  contadini 
who  are  farmers,  or  small  proprietors  of  lands,  which  they  culti¬ 
vate  themselves,  and  four-fifths  of  contadini  working  for  wages, 
as  day-labourers.  Malaria  is  wide-spread,  the  misery  of  the 
inhabitants  is  great,  wages  are  very  low,  the  mutual  hatred  of 
cultivators  and  proprietors  is  intense,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  very  high.  Perhaps  in  no  region  has  the  rent  system  pro¬ 
duced  worse  results.^ 

Calabria  includes  three  provinces — Cosenza,  Catanzaro,  and 
Reggio,  which  have  altogether  a  population  of  considerably  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  In  the  province  of  Cosenza  the 
metayer  system  exists  only  in  the  mountains ;  elsewhere  the 
rent  system  prevails,  for  terms  generally  not  exceeding  one 
or  two  years.  The  condition  of  the  farmer  is  melancholy,  and 
that  of  those  receiving  wages  very  bad.  In  the  province  of 
Catanzaro  the  metayer  system  is  even  less  common  than  in  the 
province  of  Cosenza,  and  the  rent  system,  for  terms  of  two  to 

'  I  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  628-64.5,  and  Atti  deW  Inchiesta  agraria, 
Tol.  vii.,  fasc.  i.,  pp.  154-179. 

*  Atti  delV  Inchiuta  agraria,  vol  ix. ;  /  contratti  agrari  in  Italia,  pp.  649,  650 ; 
Panizza,  work  cited,  p.  341. 
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four  years,  and  the  colonia  contract  prevail  almost  everywhere. 
The  condition  of  the  labourers  is  worse  than  in  the  province  of 
Cosenza ;  malaria  is  as  widely  diffused,  nor  is  the  general  misery 
less.  In  the  province  of  Reggio  the  conditions  of  agriculture  are 
a  little  better,  although  the  metayer  system  is  rare.  But  in 
general  throughout  Calabria  the  forms  of  agrarian  contracts  are 
very  bad,  and  such  as  to  make  rapid  improvement  in  the  lower 
classes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Such  an  economic  state  of 
things  brings  with  it  as  necessaiy  consequences,  social  discord, 
emigration  on  a  large  scale,  and  much  crime.  The  cutting  down 
of  crops  and  the  destruction  of  farm  buildings,  which  are  the 
indications  of  social  discontent,  are  very  common,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  even  reported  to  the  judicial  authorities.^ 

These  are  the  principal  forms  of  agrarian  contracts  in  the 
different  regions  of  Italy,  and  these,  in  their  general  lines,  are  the 
results  produced  by  their  application.  Even  from  this  hasty 
sketch  my  readers  will  see  that  the  position  of  the  labourer  in 
the  South  of  Italy  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  melancholy  one ; 
and  it  would  be  still  worse  were  it  not,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
natural  mildness  of  the  climate,  which  assists  him  by  render¬ 
ing  unnecessary  a  very  nourishing,  diet.  We  have  seen  what 
were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  forms  of  agrarian  contracts ;  we 
have  seen  how  it  is  that  collective  property  has  disappeared 
and  individual  property  has  taken  its  place ;  we  have  seen,  lastly, 
that  the  actually  existing  forms  of  agrarian  contracts  are  in  their 
essence  among  the  most  oppressive  to  be  found  in  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe.  If  a  general  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  and  if  it  has  also  shared 
in  the  advantages  of  a  progressive  state  of  civilization,  I  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  affirm  that  its  economic  servitude  has 
become  less  hard  or  less  insupportable. 

'  Atti  delV  Inchiesta  ayraria,  vol.  ix. ;  I  eontratti  ayrari  in  Italia,  pp. 
631-664 ;  Paiiizza,  work  cited,  p.  341. 
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VII. 

For  all  these  evils  there  is  a  remedy,  or  at  least  there  is  hope 
of  a  remedy.  I  do  not  at  all  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  invincible 
evils.  The  actual  state  of  things,  however  melancholy,  however 
grievous,  however  unjust,  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  largely  reformed. 

When  the  civil  law  shall  have  definitely  fixed  what  are  the 
relations  as  determined  by  contract  between  the  proprietors  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  many  ancient  forms — destroyed 
by  the  Jacobin  spirit  of  the  day — shall  have  been  revived ; 
\vhen  the  reform  of  taxation  shall  have  taken  place,  and  small 
proprietors  are  exempted  from  certain  duties,  and  declared  not 
liable  to  sequestration  of  their  homesteads ;  when  the  law  shall 
forbid  the  farmer  to  renounce  the  right  to  compensation  for 
improvements,  and  shall  forbid  his  losing  his  right  owing  to 
accidents;  when,  finally,  the  pressure  of  taxation  has  become 
less  intolerable, — the  present  state  of  things  will  undoubtedly 
be  subject  to  profound  modifications. 

I  believe,  besides,  that  a  great  economic  transformation  will 
take  place  on  the  day  when  the  law  is  induced  to  abolish  or  to 
modify  the  system  of  land-letting  in  general,  now  recognized  to 
be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  labourers  and  of  agriculture. 
It  vrould  suffice  to  abolish  the  articles  of  the  Civil  Code  which 
deal  with  land-letting  in  general,  to  render  possible  a  great 
reform.  When  the  renting  of  large  farms  and  small  farms  alike 
has  been  abolished  or  at  least  modified  by  law,  and  when  emphy¬ 
teusis  has  been  reconstituted  on  a  more  modern  basis,  there 
w'ill  only  remain  three  ways  of  gaining  the  fruits  of  the  earth : 
(a)  its  direct  administration  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor ;  (6) 
emphyteusis  ;  (c)  mdtayer  system. 

By  means  of  the  system  of  rent,  the  proprietors  succeed  now 
in  gaining  from  lands  of  little  fertility,  which  they  do  nothing 
to  improve,  the  largest  sum  possible.  It  is  a  continual  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  productivity  of  man  and  of  the  earth. 

Were  the  system  of  letting  land  for  rent  suppressed,  the 
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proprietors  would  have  to  administer  their  properties  directly,  or 
to  give  them  in  emphyteusis  to  the  labourers,  who  could,  when 
guaranteed  as  to  their  future,  be  thoroughly  interested  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  earth  and  rendering  it  more  productive.  Xhis  great 
reform  which  I  have  indicated  only  in  rough  outline,  but  which 
requires  to  be  developed  at  length,  would  have  to  be  assisted  by 
arrangements  for  an  efficacious  loan  system,  and  by  a  democratic 
and  prudent  financial  system. 

This  economic  transformation  which  I  indicate,  would,  if 
realized,  also  bring  with  it  a  great  social  transformation,  since 
the  suppression  of  the  letting  of  land  for  rent  would  bring  with 
it,  to  the  rural  bourgeoisie,  the  necessity  of  administering  directly 
their  own  agrarian  properties  or  else  giving  them,  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  the  rate  annually  paid  in  rent,  in  emphyteusis 
to  the  labourers,  with  the  result  of  suppressing  a  whole  parasitical 
class  which  now  lives  in  the  most  dangerous  and  most  degrading 
sloth.  Naturally  this  would  be  an  heroic  remedy,  and  the  class 
of  small-minded  politicians  in  Italy  is  too  unintelligent  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  problems  by  radical  and  fundamental 
methods. 


Francesco  S.  Nitti. 


ASHLEY’S  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.’ 


Although  the  social  changes  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  had  their  share  of  misrepresentation,  they  have 
never  been  so  completely  forgotten  or  ignored  as  equally  important 
events  of  other  periods.  Professor  Ashley,  by  his  full  and  careful 
investigation,  has  neither  lessened  the  importance  nor  destroyed  the 
interest  of  the  movements  to  which  former  writers,  such  as  Tborold 
Rogers  and  Dr.  Cunningham,  have  devoted  attention,  while  he  has 
unearthed  much  new  material,  and  enabled  us  to  appreciate  more  justly 
the  efforts  and  sagacity  of  merchants  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  portions  of  his  book  dealing  more  exclusively  with  the  fifteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has  investigated  a  period 
which  has  so  far  received  very  scanty  treatment.  When  the  promised 
chapters  on  foreign  trade  are  added  to  the  present  volume.  Professor 
Ashley’s  Economic  History  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
important  works  dealing  with  English  development  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and,  valuable  as  the  present  chapters  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  not  keep  us  waiting  very  long  for  this  additional 
matter.  The  resort  of  foreigners  to  England,  at  any  rate  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  period  he  deals  with  in  this  volume,  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  Englishmen  to  foreign  parts.  Chaucer’s  “  schipman”  did 
not  go  very  far  from  home.  He  only — 

“  Knew  wet  alle  the  havens,  as  thei  were. 

From  Scotland  to  the  Cape  of  Fynestere, 

And  every  cryk  in  Bretayne  and  in  Spayne ;  ” 

and,  though  English  merchants  frequented  the  marts  of  Flanders  and 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  foreign  trade  carried  on  by 
English  natives  was  meagre.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  measure 
the  im|>ortance  of  foreign  influences  by  this  fact.  Adam  Smith  long 
ago  pointed  out  that,  although  the  order  of  development  was  in  his 
opinion  “  unnatural  and  retrograde,”  the  “  taste  for  the  finer  and  more 

*  An  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  and  Theory,  by  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economic  History  in  Harvard  University,  sometime  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages.  [501  pp. 
Crown  Svo.  10s.  M.  Longmans.  London,  1803.] 
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improved  manufactures  was  introduced  by  foreign  commerce,”  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale.  Many 
important  facts  in  English  economic  history  lose  their  significance 
when  separated  from  an  account  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  so  much  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  the  first  chapter 
should  deal  with  this  side  of  economic  activity,  although  the  arrange¬ 
ment  would  interfere  with  the  useful  division  of  the  subject  into 
successive  “  stages  ”  of  development.  However,  far  from  complaining 
of  the  inevitable  postponement  of  an  important  chapter,  every  one  will 
welcome  the  appearance  of  Professor  Ashley’s  new  volume. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Towns,  he  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  regulation  of  trade  by  the  municipality,  based 
chiefly  upon  the  records  of  London,  Bristol,  and  middle-sized  towns, 
such  as  Southampton,  Nottingham,  and  Newcastle.  I  cannot  hut 
think  that  he  underestimates  the  importance  of  the  decay  of  the 
boroughs  as  distinct  from  the  weakening  of  their  control  over  industry 
and  trade,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Crafts,  he  has  done 
good  service  in  tracing  the  later  history  of  these  associations,  and 
especially  the  part  which  associations  of  journeymen  have  played  in 
England.  Here  he  has  been  able  to  bring  English  more  into  lino 
with  continental  development.  In  exposing  also  the  unfounded  state¬ 
ment  still  current  with  regard  to  the  “  confiscation  of  gild  lands  ”  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  detailed  examination,  he  has  made  it  impossible 
in  the  future  to  place  that  supposed  measure  amongst  the  causes  of 
English  poverty.*  In  the  later  chapter,  however,  on  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  ho  appears  to  me  scarcely  to  do  justice  to  the  gilds,  considered 
as  “  friendly  societies.”  Indeed,  he  criticizes  the  expression  in  a  way 
which  gild  records  scarcely  warrant.  With  most  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Woollen  Industry  we  have  already  been  made  familiar  by  Professor 
Ashley’s  monograph,  published  some  years  ago,  but  ho  has  added 
much  fresh  material,  and  the  subject  gains  in  interest  and  importance 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  other  movements  dealt  with  in  the 
book.  It  is  possible  that  he  post-dates  the  manufacture  of  English 
cloth  for  export.*  The  Agrarian  Revolution  is  dealt  with  in  detail. 


*  Pages  152,  sqq. 

*  English  cloth  was  apparently  exported  in  1265,  for  there  was  a  “Tariff  of 


Duties  on  Cloths,  Linens,  and  Fustians”  exported  to  Venice 

“  For  one  whole  piece  of  English  Stamford  . .  . .  aolidot  24 

For  dyed  Stamford  of  any  colour  in  two  remnants  . .  12/- 

And  for  one  remnant .  13/- 

For  Milanese  Stamfords  of  Monza  .  5/-” 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  1265-1302,  p.  2. 
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and  the  map  which  Professor  Ashley  has  made  shows  clearly  the 
progress  of  enclosures  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
In  his  criticism  of  Professor  Rogers’  view  *  of  the  effect  of  the  Black 
Death  on  the  position  of  the  villeins,  he  appears  to  me  scarcely  to 
make  good  his  position  ;  *  and  his  views  on  the  eviction  of  copyholders 
!  have  already  excited  controversy.  The  chapter  on  the  Relief  of 

1  Pauperism  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  book.  Not  only  is  the 

•  English  development  of  the  problem  treated  with  great  clearness,  but 

I  here  again  Professor  Ashley  is  able  to  bring  England  into  line  with 

’  the  continent.  But  without  depreciating  his  valuable  work,  it  may  be 

suggested  that  ho  scarcely  does  justice  to  former  writers  on  the  subject. 

'  We  may  especially  mention  Eden.  No  doubt  his  work  on  the  State  of 

;  the  Poor  has  many  defects,  but  no  one  could  read  his  book  with  care 

and  retain  the  impression  with  regard  to  English  legislation  which 
Professor  Ashley  corrects.  Eden  points  out  that  the  statute  of 
1601  was  “nothing  more  than  a  development  of  an  old  system,  and 
a  more  perfect  organization  of  legal  restrictions  that  from  lapse  of 
time  had  become  either  impolitic  or  impracticable,”  and  he  gives  a 
useful  hint  on  continental  legislation  during  the  sixteenth  century.* 

Professor  Ashley’s  chapter  on  the  Canonist  Doctrine  will  be  re¬ 
garded  with  the  greatest  interest  by  a  large  class  of  readers.  It 
appeals  with  especial  force  to  those  who  look  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  industrial  and  business  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  a  solution  of  our  gravest  social  problems.  Such  readers,  in 
tracing  the  influence  of  the  Canonist  writers  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  naturally 
inquire  whether  the  results  of  that  influence  are  favourable  or  un¬ 
favourable  to  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  “  new  Christian  casuistry  ;  ”  or, 
at  any  rate,  whether  the  experience  of  the  past  affords  any  guidance 
in  the  work  they  hope  to  accomplish. 

Professor  Ashley  points  out  that  “  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth 
'  century  were  marked  by  the  appearance,  for  the  first  time  in  literature, 

'  Professor  Ashley  is  rather  unfair  to  Professor  Rogers  in  his  note  on  the 
latter’s  “  explanation  ”  of  the  causes  of  the  Peasants’  Rising.  “  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  History  of  Agriculture,”  he  says  (p.  289),  “  this  explanation  was  put  forward 
as  a  bold  surmise.  .  .  .  Eighteen  years  later,  in  Work  arid  Wages,  the  hypothesis 
I  had  become  an  absolute  fact.”  Professor  Rogers’  own  words  are  (Work  and 

Wages,  p.  253),  “  I  stated  [in  the  History  of  Agriculture],  though  I  had  no  doubts 
myself,  what  I  thought  was  the  course  of  events  and  the  causes  of  what  ultimately 
happened,  as  an  hypothesis.  Larger  investigations,  and,  I  may  add,  the  general 
agreement  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  with  me,”  etc. 

*  Page  264. 

*  Eden’s  State  of  the  Poor,  i.  pp.  63,  83. 
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of  a  complete  and  systematic  economic  doctrine, — a  body  of  teaching 
with  interconnected  parts,  and  touching  every  side  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  time.  The  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Canon  Law.  .  .  . 
Theology,  or  rather  that  branch  of  it  which  we  may  call  Christian 
ethics,  laid  down  certain  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  economic 
sphere  ;  and  it  was  the  w'ork  of  the  Canonists  to  apply  these  to 
specific  transactions  and  to  'pronounce  judgment  as  to  their  permis¬ 
sibility.”  ‘  The  central  point  of  their  teaching  was  the  prohibition 
of  usury.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  usury,  and  its  influence  on  legislation  and  practical  life 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages, — a  work  which  Professor  Ashley  has 
already  done  for  the  earlier  period  in  his  first  volume.  It  is  evident 
that  the  prohibition  of  usury,  “as  it  is  ordinarily  interpreted,  and  indeed 
as  it  was  actually  formulated  in  some  passages  by  some  of  the  fathers, 
would  have  prevented  every  sort  of  investment  of  capital  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  except  in  the  owner’s  own  business.  But  there  certainly  was  a 
steady  growth  of  capital  and  of  investnient,  especially  in  trade,  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  ;  and  for  this  investment  methods  were  found  which 
did  not  conflict  with  the  prohi!)ition.  of  usury,  and  which,  one  after  the 
other,  received  the  approval  of  the  Church,  either  by  official  declara¬ 
tion,  or  by  acquiescence  in  the  judgment  of  authoritative  writers.”* 
It  is  in  tracing  this  process  and  in  his  justification  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  and  the  Canonist  writers  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  chapter 
lies.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  intricacy,  in  which  a  multitude  of 
details  “doth  more  puzzle  the  cause  than  give  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  matter.”  The  chief  characteristic  of  Professor  Ashley’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  is  his  firm  grasp  of  the  principles  underlying  the  Canonist 
doctrine.  This  enables  him  to  thread  his  way  through  the  maze  of 
what  Gerard  Malynes  calls  the  “  booke-cases  ”  and  “  the  distinctions 
over  curious  and  precise”  *  of  the  Canon  Law,  to  a  justification  of  the 
mediaeval  Church.  The  strength  of  his  argument  lies  in  his  applica¬ 
tion  of  Lassalle’s  doctrine,  that  capital  is  a  historical  category.  In 
a  section  on  the  literary  history  of  the  word  “  capital,”  he  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Ricardian  conception  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  early  usage  of  the  term.  lie  therefore  falls  back  on 
Adam  Smith’s  definition  of  an  individual’s  capital — “  Stock  which 
is  expected  to  aflbrd  a  revenue,”  and  shows  that  in  this  sense  it  implies 
opportunities  for  investment.  It  is,  therefore,  “  not  an  eternal  fact  or 
element  in  production.  It  depends  on  given  historical  conditions.”  * 
But  those  conditions  were  absent  when  the  prohibition  of  usury  arose. 


*  Pages  .tTO,  380. 

*  Ltx  Mercatoria  (1622),  p.  5. 
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Loans  were  contracted  mainly  for  purposes  of  consumption  ;  the  money 
that  was  lent  was  money  that  would  otherwise  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  securing  an  investment.  Professor  Ashley  is  thus  enabled 
to  meet  the  objection  commonly  brought  against  the  Canonists,  that 
they  maintained  “  the  doctrine  of  the  unproductivity  of  capital.”  ^ 
The  Canonist  doctrine  was  ‘“the  legal,’  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
ethical  ‘  expression  of  economic  conditions.’  ”  *  But  these  conditions 
changed  with  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  gradually 
became  possible  to  obtaiu  a  revenue  by  the  loan  of  money  for  the 
purposes  of  legitimate  trade.  The  methods,  which  Professor  Ashley 
discusses  in  great  detail,  for  securing  a  return  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  were  the  method  of  interest,  the  method  of  rent-charges, 
partnership,  and  loans  on  bottomry.  He  shows  that  these  were  not 
subterfuges  invented  by  the  Canonists  to  evade  the  usury  laws,  but 
that  they  were  the  natural  outcome  of  social  needs.  “  They  were 
simply  brought  up  to  the  touchstone  of  the  Canonist  doctrine  and 
acquitted  of  sin.”*  To  the  objection  that  the  prohibition  of  usury 
hampered  trade.  Professor  Ashley  replies  that  with  regard  to  tho 
fifteenth  century,  at  any  rate,  investigation  does  not  lead  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  while  the  prohibition  certainly  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
business  men.  “  So  far  as  wealth  was  intended  to  serve  as  capital,  it 
found  ways  open  for  its  employment — ways  which  were  adequate  for 
the  time,  and  against  which  the  Canonists  had  not  a  word  to  say.”  * 
Thus  Professor  Ashley  appears  to  find  a  complete  justification  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  in  the  conclusion  that  “  whatever  was,  was  right.” 
He  would  say,  however,  that  this  was  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter  ; 
that,  although  the  outcome  of  their  finely  drawn  distinctions  between 
usurious  and  non-usurious  contracts  was  the  approval  of  ordinary 
business  transactions,  the  Canonists  maintained  unimpaired  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  of  their  doctrine,  and  that  some  of  the  happier  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  growth  of  capital  since  the  fifteenth  century  may 
be  attributed  to  their  efforts.  We  certainly  have  no  wish  to  be 
“  impatient,”  because  “  the  theory  of  compensation  for  delay  .  .  . 
acquired  a  certain  momentum  which  prolonged  its  influence  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  altogether  suited  to  the  circumstances.”  *  It  is  too 
common  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  difficulty  in  accepting  some  of  the  views  expressed 
by  Professor  Ashley  in  this  chapter. 

Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that  the  words  capitate  and  capital, 
in  the  economic  sense,  have  a  similar  history  ?  Of  the  various  senses 

'  Page  427.  *  Page  4.37. 

’  Page  430.  *  Ibid.  *  Pages  403,  404. 


in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  more  or  less  near  to  the 
modern  conception  of  capital,  almost  any  may  have  suggested  the 
use  of  capitate  for  the  principal  of  a  debt ;  ^  but  this  could  have  become 
possible  only  in  a  more  or  less  highly  developed  money  economy. 
In  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  neither  the 
expression  “capital  stock”  nor  “capital”  was  in  use,  if  indeed  they 
W'ere  knownl  The  equivalent  expression  was  “stock  ”  in  the  sense  of 
accumulated  wealth  used  for  productive  purposes.*  The  subscriptions 
of  the  different  members  of  the  East  India  Company  were  the  “  somes 
of  money  ”  contributed,  or  the  supplies  furnished,  and  the  sum  of  the 
various  items  each  individual  risked,  whether  money  or  goods,  estimated 
in  money  constituted  the  “adventure”  of  the  merchant.  The  sum  of 
all  the  “ adventures ”  was  the  “principal  adventure.”  The  profit  of 
the  individual  member  was  his  share  of  the  profit  resulting  from  the 
productive  employment  of  the  whole  stock  estimated  in  proportion  to 
his  adventure.  In  the  case  of  the  factors  who  subscribed  nothing, 
their  services  were  estimated  at  so  much  “  readie  money  in  stocks,” 

*  Professor  Ashley  gives  no  reason  for  singling  out  this  one  meaning  of  capitate. 
It  very  frecjuently  occurs  in  treatises  on  commercial  law,  but  it  ap[)ears  to  be  used 
quite  as  often  in  the  modern  sense  of  capital  as  in  any  other.  Sometimes  it  is 
employed  as  a  synonym  for  sors.  E.g.  “  Si  unus  ponit  pecuniam  in  societate,  et 
alter  operam,  et  sors  est  deperdita,  vel  diminuta,  an  damnum  sit  commune.  . .  .  Ego 
dico  quod  ubi  capitale,  in  quo  stat  substantia  societatis,  non  est  salvuin  ;  quia  casu 
periit,  quod  utrique  periit,  si  dictum  capitale  fuit  comnmnicatuin,  quia  uterque  est 
doininus  pro  parte,”  ete  (Pet.  dell  bald.,  De  Duohus  Fratriltu.  Tractatm  Universi 
J uris.  Venetiis,  tom.  vi.,  pars  i.,  159*).  Cf.  Straccha,  De  Contractihus  Mercatorurn  : 
Si  coita  sit  inter  plures  societas  ad  certum  tempus,  quemadmodum  sors  ipsa,  nisi 
finita  societate,  invitis  sociis  diminui  non  potest,  ita  pccunia,  quse  sorti  accrevit,  hoc 
est  lucrum  ipsum  ”  (Opera,  ed.  1553,  p.  82).  Godefroy  defines  capital  as  “  cens 
principal”  {Diet,  de  I'ancienne  langue  Franfais,  i.  780).  For  some  suggestive  remarks 
on  the  meaning  of  “  sort,”  vide  Coulanges,  Nouvelle  Recherches  tur  quelgues  Pro- 
hlbnet  cFHistoire  (1891),  p.  .308.  Cf.  Prateius.  Le.v  Jur.  Civ.  et  Can.,  1581,  p.  .529, 
and  Vocab.  utrinsgue  juris.,  1477  and  1579.  For  capitale  used  frequently  in  the 
wider  sense,  vide  Ang.  de  Periglis,  De  Societatibus. 

*  “  I  do  suppose  y*  is  not  profytable  for  the  realme,  to  have  a  multytude  of 
lllarchante  Venterers,  y‘  have  but  small  stocke.s.  And  thereby  they  have  but  sinalle 
credytt,  and  siiche  marchantes  can  not  convenyently  tary  for  theyre  sales,”  etc. 
{Toicchinge  tlie  multitude  of  Marchantes  for  ventinge  of  Eng.  clothes.  Raid. 
MSS.  D  23).  “  The  wealthier  and  best  grounded,  by  oddes  of  stockes,  restraints 
and  other  advantages,  drive  the  weaker  to  the  walls  ”  (Thomas  Milles,  Custumer’s 
Apology,  1601).  The  “stock”  of  the  East  India  Company  w.os  not  the  money 
loaned,  but  the  goods,  bullion,  ships,  wareliouses,  etc.,  purchased  by  the  contributions 
of  the  subscribers,  or  supplied  in  the  form  of  goods,  etc.,  with  which  they  trade,  etc., 
and  from  the  productive  employment  of  which  they  expected  to  reap  benefit,  gain, 
or  profit.  E.g.  “  Inprimis  the  stocke  in  the  East  Indies  to  be  paied  for  (i.e.  by  the 
siibscribers  for  a  new  voyage)  3000"  00'  00".”  {A  computacon  of  the  chardge  for 
setting  forth  .  .  .  upon  a  new  accompt). 
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contributed  to  the  voyage,  and  they  took  a  proportional  share  of  the 
profits.  The  sense  in  which  these  expressions  were  used  may  be 
gathered  without  any  difficulty  from  the  early  records  of  the  trading 
companies.^  The  idea  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  merchant  was 
that  he  would  receive,  not  a  definite  payment  for  a  sum  of  money  lent, 
but  a  share  in  the  gain  resulting  from  the  productive  employment  of 
the  stock  of  the  company.  For  “  stock  ”  used  in  the  sense  indicated 
later  usage  substituted  “  capital  ”  and  “  capital  stock.”  But  these 
two  expressions  have  a  different  history.  I  agree  with  Professor 
Ashley  in  saying  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  substantive 
“  capital  ”  is  derived  from  the  elliptical  use  of  the  adjective  “  capital.” 
In  the  second  expression,  which  gradually  dropped  out  of  use,  the 
word  simply  has  the  meaning  “  chief,”  “  principal,”  as  in  the  phrase 
“  principal  adventure,”  mentioned  above.  “  Capital,”  derived  from 
continental  usage,  and  the  direct  descendant  of  capitate,  always  was 
a  substantive,  and  was  used  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  “  stock,”  “  trading  stock,”  but  not  primarily  in  the  sense  of 
“  principal  of  a  debt,”  which  was  one  of  the  later  meanings  assigned 
to  the  word.*  I  therefore  cannot  agree  with  the  account  which  Pro- 

*  E.g.  In  the  “Bill  of  Adventure  to  the  factors,  IT***  Feb.,  1600/1,”  the  Company 
agree  that  A.  B.  shall  have  “ . . .  upon  the  gaiue  and  proffitt  god  shall  send  by  the 
retourne  of  the  same  voyadge,  the  principal!  adventure  thereof  and  all  chardges  of 
the  voyadge  first  deducted,  such  rate  and  proportion  of  proffitt  as  yf  he  had  putt  in 
soe  much  Readie  money  in  stocke  in  the  said  voyadge,”  etc.  (Birdwood  and  Foster, 
EegitUr  of  LeUertof  the  Eaet  India  CotnjHiny,  p.  138).  In  the  “  Bill  of  Adventure 
to  the  subscribers,  IT*”  Feb.,  1600/1,”  the  Company  agree  to  deliver  to  A.  B.  or  his 
executors,  etc.,  “  a  true  and  ju.st  accompt  and  paym**  of  such  stocke,  benefitt  and 
proffitt  of  stocke  as  god  shall  send  upon  the  said  voyadge  according  to  the  gen'all 
distribution  proporcon  and  allotm*  vr”  shall  be  allotted  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  the  Adven¬ 
turers  .  .  .  proportionall  to  th'  severall  adventures”  (ibid.,  p.  IW), 

*  Capital  was  used  on  the  continent  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  I  give  some 
examples.  Stevin  published  a  work  on  book-keeping,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  a 
Latin  translation  of  1608  by  Willebrord  Snell,  Apolo<jittica  Mercatorum  ItcUico 
liutioeinio  Expresea  [llypomnemata  Mathematica,  tom.  ii.  A  Simone  Stevino 
conscripta  et  h  Belgico  in  Latinum  k  \N'ill(ebiord)  Su(ell)  conversa.  Lugduni 
Batavomm.  1608].  In  this  work  the  capital  account  is  called  “  Sore;  ”  the  Journal 
“  Liber  Diarius  ;  ”  the  Ledger,  “  Codex  Accejtti  et  Expensi  ;  ”  the  Cash  Account, 
“  Cassa ;  ”  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  “  Lucri  damnujxu  ratiocinium.” 
“  I>i versa  nomina  tUhet  per  sorteiu  me  Theodori  Boss  £'2*267  9s.  id-,  cum  enini 
dicto  die  opnni  meariim  statum  et  aestinationein  instituissem,  invent!  sunt  in  parata 
petunia,  mercibus  et  creditis,”  etc.  Sore  =  capital.  Cf.  Metliseval  French  “  Sort  ” 
(Gfjdefroy,  Diet,  de  Vancienne  langue  Fraiifais).  Stevin  also  published  a  work  on 
Arithmetic,  La  I‘ratique  dC Arithmetigne  (Leyden,  1585).  In  the  chapter  on  La 
Regie  (t Interest  we  find,  amongst  his  definitions  of  the  terms  used,  “  Capital  est  la 
somme,  de  laqiielle  on  compte  I’lnteresU”  “  Interest  est  la  somme  que  Ton  compte 
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fessor  Ashley  gives  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  England.  His  criticism 
also  of  Adam  Smith's  definition  of  an  individual’s  capital  as  “  stock 

de  I’arrierage  du  capital  pour  quelque  temps.”  The  word  is  used  in  the  modern 
sense  in  the  following  passage,  “  No  man  shall,  during  tlie  time  of  this  grant,  have 
power  to  draw  his  cajrpitall  or  stocke  from  the  companie”  (Orders  atul  Articles 
granted  by  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  concerning  the  erecting  of  a 
West  Indian  Company,  1621,  Art.  17).  All  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  capital  was  used  in  Holland  and  Italy  is  set  at  rest  by  Gerard  Malynes,  who 
was  himself  born  at  Antwerp  and  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  merchants  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1622,  he  published  bis  Lex  Mercatoria,  in  which  he  tried  to 
popularize  amongst  Englishmen  the  Italian  and  Dutch  system  of  keeping  accounts. 
“  Suppose  now,”  he  says  (p.  363),  “  that  a  young  man  being  of  age  to  manage  his  owne, 
is  desirous  to  deale  in  the  world  in  trathcke  and  trade  by  buying  and  selling  of  com¬ 
modities,  or  to  let  out  his  money  at  use,  or  by  exchange,  for  other  countreys,  .  .  . 
and  thereupon  he  endeavoureth  to  keepe  a  true  account  of  all  his  proceedings  and 
negotiation,  by  way  of  this  manner  of  account  by  Debitor  and  Creditor.  .  .  .  Now 
considering  of  his  meanes  for  the  effecting  hereof,  he  findeth  that  he  hath  one 
hundreth  clothes,  two  bundreth  kersies,  or  any  other  commodities  left  him  by  his 
father  or  friends,  and  moreover  some  thousand  pounds  in  readie  money,  and  five 
hundreth  pounds  in  debts  owing  by  several!  persons,  payable  at  some  time  to  come, 
besides  some  hundreth  pounds  yearely  in  lands  or  lea.ses ;  out  of  all  these  he  maketh 
a  stock  or  capitall,”  etc.  Entering  into  details  as  to  the  method  of  keeping  accounts, 
the  merchant  is  directed  “  to  take  an  inventorie  of  his  estate ;  ”  and  under  the  head 
of  “  capitall  or  stocke  ”  we  find  enumerated,  1.  Goods  in  his  “  magazin  or  ware¬ 
house  ;  ”  2.  ready  money  ;  3.  debts  due  to  him  ;  4.  his  lands ;  5.  his  house ;  6. 
his  “  plate,  apparrell  and  household  stuff.”  Malynes’s  book  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Daflbme’s  Merchant’s  Mirrour  (1635)  was  bound  up  with  the  edition  of  1638. 
Dafforne  uses  the  word  capital  in  the  modern  sense. 

“  No.  96. — To  books  the  capitall  which  each  partner  of  a  joint  company  pro- 
miseth  to  bring  in  : — 

Simon  Sands  promiseth  into  the  company  for  his  stocke  ..  gl.  11,400 

And  Richard  Bakes  for  bis  stocke  intendeth  . .  ..  gl.7,800 

gl.  19,200 

The  sum  of  the  two  subscriptions  would  have  been,  and  until  a  late  date  actually 
was,  called  the  stock  of  the  company.  Datforne’s  phrase  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  expression  capitals  societatis."  (Vide  Decisiones  Genuce,  xxxix..  No.  5  ;  cf. 
xxxiv.  5 ;  cxxiv.  2 ;  Ixxi.  3 ;  clxxiii.  11 ;  in  De  Mercatura  Decisiones,  1593. 
Dafibme’s  work  was  an  adaptation  or  a  translation  from  the  Dutch.  Sir  William 
Petty  uses  the  word  “capital”  with  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  above:  “The 
Hollanders’  capital  in  the  East  India  Company  is  worth  above  three  millions” 
(Several  Essays  in  Political  Arithmetic  (1699),  p.  165). 

We  find  the  word  used  in  the  limited  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Professor  Ashley  in 
A  Paper  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  August  14,  1655  (Thurloe’s 
State  Papers,  iii,  694).  It  has  reference  to  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  money  .saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  “  shall  be  employed  only  for  the  payment  of  the  negotiated  capitals.”  “  The 
said  payments  may  encrease  from  year  to  year  by  the  addition  of  the  interest  for 
the  capital  sum,”  etc. 
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which  is  expected  to  afford  a  revenue,”  seems  to  require  mollification. 
The  idea  of  a  loan  to  others  for  trading  purposes,  if  not  absent  from 
his  mind,  was  not  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  word.  The  individual 
was  expected  to  derive  the  revenue  by  the  productive  employment  of  his 
capital  in  his  own  business,  not  by  investing  it  in  government  stock  or 
lending  it  to  other  traders.  “  The  original  state  of  things,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,”  is 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  original  or  natural  state  which  played  such 
an  im[)ortant  part  in  eighteenth-century  philosophy.  It  is  not  of  the 
slightest  value  in  an  historical  discussion,  and  docs  not  apply  to  any 
“  state  ”  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  when  the  “literary  history”  of  the  word  “capital”  is  examined, 
much  of  Professor  Ashley’s  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

For  although  there  were  in  early  times  no  “  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment,”  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Ashley  uses  the  expression,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  period  in  which  accumulated 
wealth,  whether  in  the  form  of  money  or  goods,  could  not  have  been 
used  as  a  fund  for  reproduction'.  The  distinction  between  loans  for 
production  and  loans  for  consumption,  on  which  Professor  Ashley 
appears  to  base  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  barrenness  of  money, 
is  a  rehabilitation  of  one  of  the  least  defensible  principles  of  the 
mercantilists  and  the  older  English  economists.  The  hostility  to  usury 
is  probably  older  than  the  use  of  money.  The  earliest  ordinances  of 
the  Jews  on  the  subject  which  we  have  in  the  Pentateuch  are  probably 
only  the  development  of  a  traditional  usage  which  belongs  to  a  still 
more  remote  age.  Here  we  find  not  only  that  the  lending  on  usury 
of  other  things  besides  money  was  forbidden,*  but  we  may  conjecture 
that  loans  of  money,  though  becoming  more  usual,  were  not  common. 
For  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  had  no  coinage,  and  in 
the  period  to  which  the  earlier  records  relate  they  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  sort  of  middle  stage  between  an  annular  or  jewel  currency  and  a 
circulation  consisting  of  pieces  of  metal  of  definite  weights.*  The 
pledges  deposited  consisted  of  clothes,  a  millstone,  or  other  article  of 
value  to  the  possessor.  The  prohibitions  were  levelled,  not  against 
persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  accnmulatcd  money,  but  against 
the  abuse  of  a  kindly  office  which  one  man  must  frequently  have  been 

*  E.g.  “  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon 
usury  ”  (Deut.  xxii.  19) ;  “  any  manner  of  loan  ”  (ibid.  xxiv.  10-13) ;  “  victuals”  (Lev. 
XXV.  35-37). 

*  “  Every  man’s  bundle  of  money  [in  full  weight]  was  in  his  sack  ”  (Gen.  xliL  35  ; 
xliii.  21) ;  “Then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money,  and  bind  tip  the  money  in  thy 
hand”  (Deut  xiv.  24-26 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  2S  and  Numb.  xxxi. 50,51, on  Midianitish 
money,  etc.). 
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called  upon  to  perform  for  another  in  a  primitive  agricultural  community 
— the  supply  of  food,  tools,  or  money  to  purchase  such  aids  to  produc¬ 
tion  during  times  of  trial.  It  is  evident,  from  the  language  of  the  Law, 
that  its  prohibitions  were  intended  as  a  protection  of  poor  people 
engaged  in  production.  With  the  growth  of  trade  and  a  money  economy, 
loans  naturally  took  the  form  of  money,  which  “  answereth  all  things.”  * 
The  Jews,  however,  Avere  much  too  shrewd  and  practical  not  to  see  that, 
when  they  lent  money,  what  they  really  lent  was  not  the  pieces  of 
metal,  hut  the  things  which  the  money  would  buy.  The  practice  of 
usury  amongst  the  Jews  themselves  must  have  gone  on  for  some  time 
unchecked  when  Nehemiah  brought  back  the  people  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Law  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  a  dearth  Avhich 
made  them  see  the  enormity  of  the  offence.®  Whether  the  loan  is  made 
in  food  and  clothes  or  money  to  purchase  them,  in  a  famine-struck 
primitive  community,  to  enable  the  people  to  hold  out  till  better  times, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  modern  investment,  it  must  be  regarded  as  capital, 
though  by  making  the  admission  one  accuses  the  Canonists  of  economical 
heresy.  The  argument  that  circumstances  have  changed,  and  that  pro¬ 
hibitions  which  would  now  bo  irksome  were  once  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  poor  against  rapacity  and  greed  of  the  usurer,  is  a 
perfectly  valid  one,  and  as  old  as  the  controversy  Avhich  Professor 
Ashley  has  described.  Had  the  Canonists  applied  their  unrivalled 
ingenuity  to  tracing  the  consequences  of  this  perfectly  clear  principle 
in  industrial  and  commercial  affairs,  Ave  might  by  this  time  ha\’e  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  Avork  of  bringing  every  sphere  of  economic 
activity  under  the  sway  of  the  highest  ethical  and  religious  motives. 
Instead  of  that,  their  acceptance  of  Aristotle’s  puerile  argument  of  the 
barrenness  of  money  caused  them  to  Avaste  their  energies  in  Aveaving 
a  netAvork  of  subtle  distinctions  AA'hich  never  had  any  close  relation  to 
the  real  life  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence  Christianity  never  took 
a  firm  hold  on  business  and  commercial  life.  The  merchant  was  anxious 
to  escape  the  “  censure  of  usury  ;  ”  but,  unable  to  distinguish  clearly  Avhat 
was  or  was  not  usury,  he  regarded  the  Canonist  subtleties  as  so  many 
devices  for  evading  the  statutes.  He  may  have  been  mistaken.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ashley  has  shown  good  reason  for  acquitting  the  Canonists  of 
the  charge  of  duplicity.  But  the  development  of  economic  doctrine,  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  during  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  unintelligible,  unless  aa’c  admit  that  this  Avas  the  impression  amongst 
the  trading  classes.*  How  diilicult  it  must  have  been  for  the  ordinary 

‘  Eccles.  X.  19.  *  Neh.  v. 

*  The  economic  pamphlets  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  are  full  of  denunciations  of  the  Canonists’  approval  of  usury.  E.'j.  “  This 
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man  to  bring  his  contracts  to  the  touchstone  of  the  Canonists’  doctrine 
may  be  seen  from  an  example  or  two,  (1)  The  king  lets  to  Robert 
Stevens,  on  a  seven  years’  lease,  the  Manor  of  Southam,  co.  Glouces., 
with  all  lauds,  etc.,  appertaining,  together  with  all  live  and  dead  stock 
there,  the  said  Robert  paying  annually  £11  13«.  8</.,  and  \'2d.  ot  im¬ 
proved  rent,  keeping  the  premises  in  repair,  keeping  up  the  stock,  etc., 
and  having  sutlicient  hrebote,  ploughbote,  and  harroughbote,  etc.^  (2) 

A.  has  a  manor  stocked  with  30  milch  kiue  and  700  sheep,  valued  at 
300  marks.  He  lets  it  to  B.,  with  the  stock,  on  a  ten  years’  lease,  the 
conditions  being  that  he  should  receive  the  old  rent  of  the  manor  and 
£30  per  annum  for  the  stock,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  he 
should  have  choice  of  cattle  of  the  same  goodness  and  value,  or  £200 
in  money.”*  Are  both  these  leases  to  be  condemned?  No.  2  is 
unhesitatingly  described  as  usurious,  on  the  Canonist' argument  that 
goods  lent  become  the  property  of  the  borrower,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  unjus,t  to  draw  a  profit  from  them.  But  such  cases  must  have  beeu 
frequent,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  leases  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  If  therefore  the  Canonist  doctrine  were  carried  out  in  practice, 
how  is  it  possible  to  say,  with  Professor  Ashley,  that  it  was  no  restraint 
on  trade  and  industry  ?*  No  doubt  the  Canonist  doctrine  led  to  the 
condemnation  of  many  iniquitous  practices,  which  no  upright  man 
would  countenance.  But  the  Canonists  conspicuously  failed  to  bring 
business  transactions  into  harmony  with  the  ideal  of  Christianity. 
Professor  Ashley  has  pointed  out,  in  another  chapter,  the  low  standard 
of  commercial  morality  in  the  period  he  deals  with.  In  the  chapter  on 
pauperism,  again,  he  shows  the  gradual  corruption  of  agencies  intended 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  The  Canonists  may,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  the  world,  have  “  saved  their  doctrine 
of  usury,”  but  they  did  this  at  the  expense  of  undermining  the  influence 

merchandizing  exchange  [usury]  first  ‘  hatched  ’  at  Rome,”  etc.  {Treatise  of  Exchange 
(1564),  11).  The  people  entangled  in  ”  by  ting  and  inextricable  vsuries  ”  (ibid.,  13). 
“  Not  only  the  Bankers  of  Antwerp,  eta,  with  such-like  usurers,  openly  and  by 
profession  practising  usury,  exceed  the  limits  of  all  honest  and  lawful  interest,  but 
also  all  other  covetous  persons,  having  money  by  them,  by  the  example  of  these 
exchaungers,  either  openly  or  secretly  seeke  the  meanes  to  put  out  their  money  for 
the  like  gains,  pretending  for  their  excuse  that  they  put  out  their  money,  in  company 
with  these  exchanging  merchants  and  open  usurers,  upon  common  gain  ”  (ibid.,  14). 

*  Materials  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (Rolls  Series),  L  449. 

*  This  example  is  taken  from  Malynes’  Lex  Mercatoria  (edit  1622),  pp.  .349-351. 

*  If  A.  sold  commodities  to  B-  on  six  months’  credit,  ”  at  a  reasonable  price,”  but 

B.  afterwards  paid  in  ready  money,  deducting  discount  at  10  per  cent.,  B.  was  guilty 
of  usury.  If,  however,  an  apothecary  lent  to  a  physician  £100  freely,  on  condition 
that  the  latter  should  send  to  the  former  all  his  prescriptions  to  be  made  up,  there 
was  no  usury. 
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of  Christianity  in  commercial  life.  Had  they  devoted  their  energies  to 
|>ointing  out  the  countless  new  opportunities  afforded  by  increasing 
trade  and  commerce  for  the  application  of  Christ’s  teaching  rather  than 
the  maintenance  of  an  untenable  doctrine  of  usury,  freedom  of  enterprise 
might  have  been  followed  by  all  those  happier  results  w'hich  its 
advocates  elaimed  for  it. 

In  His  teaching  on  lending  and  borrowing  Christ  laid  down  no 
practical  rule  subject  to  modification  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
environment.  In  His  time  there  were  ample  “opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment,”  none  of  which  He  condemned.  He  enunciated  a  principle 
intended  to  be  of  universal  application.  In  the  passage,  “If  ye  lend  to 
them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  Even  sinners 
lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  again  as  much,”  there  is  no  question  whether 
compensation  for  “  actual  loss  incurred  ”  or  “certain  gain  lost”  is  morally 
justifiable.  It  is  a  positive  injunction  as  to  the  use  of  wealth,  which  no 
development  of  trade  can  abrogate,  which  in  fact  becomes  more  impera¬ 
tive  with  the  appearance  of  new  means  of  acquisition.  In  obedience  to 
this  command,  the  efforts  of  those  who  by  their  superior  strength  and 
ability  can  avail  themselves  of  the' ever-increasing  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
taining  wealth  must  be  directed  to  uplifting  the  poorest,  weakest,  most 
shiftless  members  of  the  community,  and  not  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  method  of  lending,  the  regulations  which  should  or  should  not  be 
imposed  on  the  recipient,  whether  the  loan  should  be  direct,  by  gift  of 
money  or  goods  to  the  |K)or,  or  indirect,  by  the  creation  of  means  to 
raise  them, — all  these  things  are  left  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  which  the  individual  or  the  society  has  to  solve,  except 
that  there  is  one  unalterable  standard  by  which  to  try  all  schemes, 
viz.  that  they  must  be  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  recipients  of 
private  or  public  aid,  and  not  to  bring  gain  to  the  giver.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  impracticability  of  such  a  principle  ;  but  motlern  in¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that,  on  purely  economic  grounds,  the  solution 
of  some  of  our  most  difficult  problems  depends  upon  its  application.* 
It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  increased  expenditure  in  the  interests 
of  the  poorest,  which  may  bo  seen  in  the  countless  means  adopted  for 
improving  the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  has  been  attended  with 
any  dislocation  of  commerce.  Wo  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that 
our  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  very  maintenance  of  the  social  fabric, 
may  depend  upon  our  willingness  to  “  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,” 
much  of  our  wealth  ;  for  the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  not  only  their 

'  Vide  Booth’s  Labour  and  Life  in  I.,ondon,  where  the  need  of  dealing  with  the 
loireet  claef,  i.e.  those  wlio  are  the  least  likely  to  give  any  return  to  the  capital 
invested  in  agencies  for  raising  them,  is  clearly  shown. 
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destruction,  but  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 
The  Canonists  mistook  the  letter  and  forgot  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
command. 

The  interest  of  Professor  Ashley’s  chapter  as  an  account  of  English 
economic  doctrine  depends  very  largely  upon  the  validity  of  his  method 
of  analogy.  As  an  “  introduction  to  the  examination  of  the  original 
material”  it  is  admirably  suited,  and  for  the  general  character  of  the 
accepted  doctrine  it  is  no  doubt  trustworthy.  That  the  Canonists  did 
exercise  considerable  influence  in  this  country  may  almost  go  without 
saying,  but  in  tracing  the  course  of  economic  development  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  more  precise  information  than  is  conveyed  by  a  statement 
of  that  kind.  The  diflerences  between  England  and  the  continent  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  general  similarity.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  we  have  to  regret,  with  Professor  Ashley,  the  fact  that  “  English 
commercial  law  and  the  later  English  scholasticism  have  never  yet 
been  subjected  to  a  critical  examination.”  ^  A  thorough  investigation 
of  this  subject,  and  of  the  provincial  organizations  of  the  different 
bodies  of  foreign  merchants  trading  with  England,  would  probably  go 
far  to  justify  Professor  Ashley’s  views.  In  London,  disputes  as  to  debts 
between  one  merchant  and  another,  or  between  one  citizen  and  another, 
were  to  be  settled  according  to  the  Law  Merchant.®  But  the  influence 
of  the  Canonists  in  leavening  the  Law  Merchant  may  easily  be  exagger¬ 
ated.  I  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  the  quotations  of  Professor 
Ashley  from  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  Such  rules  as  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  “  reasonable  ”  price  might  easily  have  grown  up  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Canonists.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
view  that  English  legislation  during  the  fourteenth  century  was  purely 
empirical.  Edward  III.  went  to  his  merchants  for  advice  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  commerce,*  and  both  the  statutes  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament 
leave  one  with  the  impression  that  the  legislature  was  seeking  for  prin^ 
ciples  of  action  in  the  painful  road  of  experience.  Acts  of  Parliament, 

'  Page  397. 

*  “If  it  happen  that  between  merchant  and  merchant,  or  citizen  and  citizen, 
there  is  a  debt,  and  a  tally  is  produced  by  one  party,  and  such  tally  is  disowned  ; 
then  shall  the  party  bringing  such  tally  have  liis  proof  according  to  Law  Merchant,” 
etc.  (Liber  Albus,  256).  Cf.  the  Oath  of  tlve  Mayor  of  the  Staple:  “Ye  shall 
swere  that  well  and  faithfully  ye  shall  serve  the  Kinge  and  his  people  in  th’  office 
of  the  Mayre  of  the  Staple  of  Westra'.  whereunto  ye  be  chosen.  And  ye  shall 
intrete  the  m'chauntes  of  the  same  staple  faithfullie.  And  ye  shall  doe  ecjuall  right 
unto  all  persons  as  well  of  this  realme  as  unto  straungers  after  th’  ordinances  made 
by  the  Kinge  and  his  counseill  and  the  Law  Merchaunt.  Soe  God  helpe  you  and  the 
holy  Evangelists.  Such  like  oth  shall  the  constables  make  of  that  wch  belongeth 
to  theire  office”  (Aehm.  MSS.,  1147,  v.  84). 

*  E.'j.  Rymer,  Foe'/era,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  1051. 


again,  were  not  so  effectively  administered  as  they  are  now ;  some 
were  not  enforced  at  all,  and,  with  the  method  of  promulgation  then 
necessary,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  people,  outside  London,  would 
ever  hear  of  them  unless  they  committed  some  offence  which  brought 
them  into  the  courts.  It  is  partly  to  the  empirical  character  of  the 
legislation  that  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  law.  The  influence  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  very  great,  and 
usurers  might  be  excommunicated.  But  Church  teaching  does  not 
enable  us  to  say  more  than  that  there  Avas  a  general  similarity  between 
England  and  the  continent.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  Professor 
Ashley  is  mistaken  in  maintaining  a  parallelism  of  development  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
movement  of  thought  in  England  was  much  slower  than  on  the 
continent,  and  opinions  were  more  sharply  defined.  The  causes  also 
of  divergence  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  which  Professor  Ashley 
notices,*  were  of  long  standing,  and  if  we  attach  due  weight  to  them, 
the  development  of  English  economic  opinion  during  the  sixteenth 
century  becomes  more  easy  to  understand  than  if  we  suppose  a  sudden 
break  of  continuity.  It  is  probable  that  the  controversies  of  the 
Reformation  period  first  made  English  people  acquainted  with  the 
later  Canonist  teaching.  The  system  of  rent-charges  was  not  generally 
practised  in  England,  as  Professor  Ashley  points  out ;  montes  pielatis 
were  never  established,  and  financial  methods  well  known  on  the 
continent  did  not  reach  this  country  until  comparatively  late,  when 
any  influence  they  might  have  exercised  in  connection  with  Canonist 
doctrine  was  practically  impossible. 

To  understand  therefore  the  relation  of  the  Canonist  doctrine  to  the 
Mercantile  System,  as  elaborated  by  English  writers,  we  have  to  take 
up  the  history  of  the  former  at  a  stage  earlier  than  that  at  which 
Professor  Ashley  leaves  it.  The  English  writers  mentioned  by  him 
lie  off  the  main  line  of  development,  and  their  works  do  not  appear 
to  have  exercised  any  influence  or  have  met  with  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  English  readers. 

W.  A.  S.  IIewins. 

*  Page  467. 
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The  Co-operative  Congress  of  1893. — Perhaps  the  most  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  the  congress  which  assembled  at  Bristol  during  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays  was  the  determination,  manifested  on  all  sides  by 
the  co-operators,  to  set  their  house  in  order.  The  inaugural  address  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Oxford,  openetl  with  a  stirring  appeal  to  co-operators 
to  close  up  the  ranks  :  firstly,  by  shaking  off  that  foolish  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  trade-unionism  which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  past ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  that  both  the  English  Wholesale,  which  is 
opposed  to  profit-sharing  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  and  the  “  pro¬ 
ductive  "  societies,  which  make  it  an  essential  feature  of  their  business, 
are  doing  good  work  in  their  different  ways. 

Mr.  Hawkius  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  defects  of  co-operation 
in  the  past.  Co-operators  justly  blamed  those  trade-unionists  who  were 
careful  to  look  after  their  own  wages,  but  had  no  hesitation  in  buying 
in  the  cheapest  market  irrespective  of  the  conditions  under  which 
goods  were  produced  ;  but  could  not  the  trade-unionists  point  with  equal 
justice  to  co-operative  shortcomings,  to  long  hours,  low  wages,  and 
inconsiderate  treatment  of  employees  “  If  in  our  hurry  to  grow  rich,” 
said  Mr.  Hawkins,  amid  significant  applause,  “  we  pander  to  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  our  dividend-mad  members,  and  earn  our  profits  at  the  expense 
of  those  we  employ,  then  we  may  write  ‘  Ichabod  ’  over  our  doors,  for 
our  glory  has  indeed  departed.” 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  co-operative  employees  took  up 
practically  the  whole  of  the  first  day.  Mr.  Hawkins's  inaugural  address 
was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Mr.  W.  Maxwell,  the  chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale,  on  this  subject.  His  original  idea,  be  said,  had 
been  to  advocate  profit-sharing  for  all  co-operative  employees.  While 
still  thoroughly  in  favour  of  this  plan,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  talk  to  many  of  their  work-people  of  profit-sharing  till  they 
had  shorter  hours  and  better  remuneration.  And  in  addition  to  this 
most  important  reform,  the  following  minor,  though  not  unimportant, 
remedies  were  suggested  :  the  admission  of  the  rank  and  file  of  co¬ 
operative  servants  to  the  conferences  and  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Wholesales  ;  frequent  gatherings  for  the  discussion  of  social  questions. 
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open  equally  to  committee  and  employees  ;  the  offering  of  prizes  to  the 
latter  for  the  best  papers  on  social  subjects  ;  and  the  filling  up  of 
positions  that  may  fall  vacant  with  co-operative  servants,  and  not  with 
men  taken  from  outside  the  movement. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  maintained  a  high  level  throughout, 
and  although,  of  course,  Mr.  Maxwell's  stricture  did  not  apply  at  all 
to  a  large  number  of  societies,  there  was  very  little  disposition  shown 
by  the  delegates  to  hold  up  the  virtues  of  the  majority  as  palliatives  to 
the  defects  of  the  minority  of  the  societies.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  Yorkshire 
delegate,  moved  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress  the  long  hours  of 
labour,  and  the  small  remuneration  given  to  employees  in  a  large  number 
of  co-operative  stores,  are  discreditable  to  the  movement,  and  opposed 
to  the  principles  and  aims  of  co-operation  ;  and  that  the  Central  Board 
be  requested  to  take  immediate  action  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
subject  prominently  before  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.”  This 
was  carried  unanimously  ;  and  a  proposal,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  T  utt,  of  Plymouth,  that  the  paper  should  be  referred  to  the 
sectional  boards  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  promote  conferences  between  delegates  from  the  officers, 
committees,  and  employees,  was  also  carried. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  made  during  this  debate  was  that  of  Miss 
Webb,  one  of  the  few  co-operative  employees  present.  Speaking  from 
a  workwoman’s  standpoint,  she  reminded  the  delegates  that  it  was 
useless  to  expect  young  shop-assistants  to  be  so  enamoured  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  ideas  that  they  would  willingly  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  dis¬ 
cussing  what  was  to  them  purely  “  shop  ;  ”  and  she  pointed  out  that,  if 
instruction  in  co-operative  principles  were  to  be  effectual,  it  must  be 
given  in  business  hours.  Turning  to  another  point,  she  reminded  her 
bearers  that  co-operators  were  in  many  cases  not  above  paying  women 
less  than  men  for  equal  work,  and  urged  that  this  staiu  should  be 
speedily  removed. 

So  far  the  discussion  had  been  carried  on  with  something  like 
unanimity  ;  but  this  was  not  to  last.  Mr.  G.  J.  Ilolyoake,  one  of  the 
oldest  champions  of  the  co-partnership  of  labour,  brought  forward  a 
resolution  commending  the  Scottish  Wholesale  for  their  action  in 
admitting  their  employees  to  a  share  in  profits,  and  urging  the  English 
Wholesale  to  adopt  a  like  course.  Directly  the  motion  had  been 
seconded,  the  opponents  of  profit-sharing  moved  the  previous  question. 
This  was  put  to  the  congress,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  something  like 
three  to  two.  The  division  Avas  perhaps  the  most  interesting  that 
took  place  during  the  congress.  Unfortunately  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  got  through  prevented  any  careful  analysis  of  the  voting  ; 
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it  seemed,  however,  as  though  the  profit-sharers  were  supported  by 
the  old  school  of  Christian  Socialists,  led  by  Judge  Hughes,  and  by 
the  bulk  of  the  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  delegates  ;  while  the 
opposite  camp  exhibited  a  rather  curious  alliance  between  the 
Manchester  school  and  the  Fabian  socialists.  Mr.  Tom  Mann  left 
the  hall  before  the  division,  but  he  was  understood  to  side  with  the 
profit-sharers. 

The  previous  question  having  been  lost,  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Ilolyoake’s  motion  was  continued.  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  better  known 
as  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  explained  her  opposition  to  the  motion. 
Profit-sharing  she  regarded  as  a  legacy  from  individualist  ideas.  Take 
a  parallel  case,  that  of  schooling.  There  at  one  time  the  individual 
master  made  what  profit  he  could  out  of  his  pupils.  At  the  present 
time  the  tendency  is  for  the  individual  to  bo  superseded  by  a  collective 
body,  w'hich  pays  the  masters  fixed  salaries,  and  which,  though  it  may 
raise  their  salaries  or  diminish  their  hours  of  work  to  any  extent, 
would  never  think  of  inviting  those  masters  to  share  directly  in  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  school.  So,  in  like  manner,  their  duty  was 
to  pay  their  employees  as  high,  and  work  them  as  little  as  possible  ; 
but  to  share  profits  with  them  was  to  adopt  an  entirely  wrong  policy. 

The  anti-profit-sharers  did  not,  however,  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  attempt  again  to  negative  Mr.  Holyoake’s  motion,  and  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  supporting  an  amendment,  which,  while  it  left 
the  sense  of  the  motion  untouched,  cut  out  the  invidious  comparisons 
between  the  Scottish  and  English  Wholesales.  The  amendment  ran — 
“  That  we  reaffirm  the  principle  of  co-partnership  of  labour  as  an 
essential  of  industrial  co-operation,  and  as  the  best  mode  to  adopt  to 
create  a  greater  interest  by  the  employees  of  the  movement  in  its  work 
and  advancement  ;  and  that  we  hereby  earnestly  urge  upon  all  federal 
bodies  to  adopt  a  measure  that  shall  be  generous  towards  their 
employees,”  This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  second  day,  Mr.-  Clay,  chairman  of  the  Gloucester  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  his  introductory  speech  was 
largely  devoted  to  a  good-humoured  bantering  of  the  profit-sharing 
section.  He  had  always,  he  said,  been  in  favour  of  bonus-paying  to 
labour,  but  he  would  give  it  weekly  instead  of  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
by  giving  the  best  wages  that  were  paid  in  the  trade,  and  by  working 
the  men  shorter  hours  ;  by  making  the  rooms  clean  and  comfortable 
and  having  them  well  ventilated  ;  by  giving  continuous  work,  and  no 
short  time  with  its  corresponding  short  wages. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  Report  of  the 
Central  Board.  The  chairman  on  the  previous  day  had  spoken  of  the 
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loss  the  country  had  sustained  in  Mr.  Neale's  death,  and  now  Judge 
Hughes  proposed  a  resolution  expressive  of  this  feeling.  Men  like 
Neale,  he  said,  needed  no  material  monument.  It  might  be  said  of 
them  what  Pericles  once  said  of  the  Athenian  warriors,  av8pmv  lvi<f>avwv 
vdera  yrj  rdtfio^.  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  as  one  who  had  been  almost 
always  opposed  to  Mr.  Neale  in  policy,  seconded  the  motion  in  a 
kindly  speech.  After  this  resolution,  and  another  proposed  by  Mr. 
Holyoake  of  sympathy  with  Lord  Derby's  family,  had  been  adopted  in 
silence,  the  congress  passed  to  practical  business.  Mr.  £.  T.  Craig, 
now  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  the  founder  of  “  Ralahine,"  the  first 
profit-sharing  farming  experiment  in  which  the  labourers  had  a  share 
in  the  management,  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  application 
of  co-operative  principles  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  urging  at  the 
same  time  that  definite  schemes  should  be  brought  up  for  discussion  at 
sectional  conferences.  This  was  adopted  unanimously  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  co-operative  farming  has  been  unsuccessful  of  late. 
This  year,  while  a  few  societies  were  able  to  report  that  their  farming 
transactions  had  been  favourable,  many  others  had  to  state  losses, 
while  some  have  even  found  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  their  farms 
on  account  of  their  inability  to  make  them  profitable. 

Two  interesting  suggestions  were  made,  which  did  not  however  lead 
to  any  definite  resolution.  One  was  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  the  principles  of  co-operation  definitely  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  other  was  a  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Co-operative  News 
into  a  daily  newspaper,  which  should  contain  as  much  news  of  public 
interest  as  the  other  great  dailies,  but  which  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
that  party  spirit  which  makes  many  of  our  present  newspapers  so 
untrustworthy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  endorsing  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  of 
trade-unionists  and  co-operators,  for  marking  with  a  trade-union  label 
all  goods  made  under  fair  conditions.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ben 
Jones,  and  was  carried  without  opposition,  though  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  the  delegates  were  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  scheme 
would  effect  much.  Another  important  measure,  which  was  also 
carried  unanimously,  was  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee,  to 
consist  of  four  representatives  from  the  Trades  Union  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  four  more  from  the  Co-operative  Union,  to  act  as 
arbitrators  in  any  dispute  that  may  unfortunately  arise  between 
co-operative  societies  and  their  employees. 

The  third  day  was  mainly  devoted  to  two  papers  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Deckett,  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Tutt.  After  the  chairman  for  the  day, 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  of  Newport,  had  given  a  short  introductory  address, 
in  which  he  urged  upon  the  delegates  the  need  of  bringing  co-operation 
into  touch  with  the  poorest  classes,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  admirable 
work  being  done  by  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild  in  that  direction, 
he  called  on  Mr.  Beckett  to  read  his  paper  on  “  Overlapping.”  This 
sounded  dry  and  technical,  but  in  Mr.  Beckett’s  skilful  bands  it  became 
really  interesting.  It  was  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  be 
urged,  that  different  co-operative  stores  and  societies  should  be  trying 
to  cut  out  their  brethren,  and  yet  this  was  happening  in  many  cases. 
The  causes  were  numerous.  Sometimes  individual  stores  were  originally 
planted  too  close  to  one  another,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  bid  for  the 
same  custom.  At  other  times  it  was  found  that  a  large  and  successful 
store  would  wantonly  go  out  of  its  way  to  catch  trdde  and  to  cater  for 
it ;  and  an  unhealthy  rivalry  was  thus  created  between  the  big  brother, 
who  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  lesser  one,  who 
bad  quite  as  much  as  he  could  manage  to  fight  the  common  foe. 

The  same  undue  rivalry'  existed.  Air.  Beckett  went  on  to  urge, 
between  wholesale  and  productive  manufacturing  societies.  Retail 
stores  found  both  competing  for  their  custom.  “  In  pops,  for  example, 
the  boot  and  shoe  traveller  of  the  Wholesale  society  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed  ;  that  he  sings,  as  is  his  duty,  to  the  praise  of  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  brand,  and  in  the  major  key,  too,  goes  without  saying.  But  no 
sooner  has  he  taken  his  departure  than  the  representative  of  another 
Leicester  co-operative  boot  and  shoe  making  establishment  appears 
upon  the  scene  ;  it  is  he  who  has  got  the  genuine  article,  for  are  not 
co-operators  told  ‘  they  should  only  wear  boots  and  shoes  of  the 
Reliable  Eagle  brand  ?  ’  ” 

The  four  worst  effects  of  overlapping  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Beckett — 

1.  The  weakening  of  the  potency  of  the  movement. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  a  desire  for  large  dividends, — a  desire 
which  undermines  the  whole  movement. 

3.  A  general  disregard  of  the  duties  which  co-operators  owe  to  one 
another. 

4.  The  narrowing  of  the  aims  and  the  deadening  of  the  sympathies 
of  co-operaCtors. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  short,  but  thoroughly  to  the 
point.  Mr.  Blandford,  of  the  Labour  Association,  pointed  out  that, 
though  overlapping  in  distribution  could  and  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  in 
productive  businesses  the  geographical  nearness  or  distance  of  competing 
societies  was  a  factor  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Mr.  Vivian, 
secretary  of  the  same  association,  urged  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
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met  by  the  development  of  local  specialities  in  each  of  the  productive 
businesses  ;  while  some  central  body  might  advertise  the  products  of 
the  different  societies  upon  equal  terms.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the 
Avay,  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Labour  Association  is 
actually  doing.  It  was  suggested  during  the  discussion  that  the 
Co-operation  Union  should  be  empowered  to  expel  any  societies  which 
remained  proof  against  all  schemes  of  frontier  delimitation  ;  but  the 
congress,  without  definitely  committing  itself  to  this  step,  passed  a 
general  resolution  instructing  the  Central  Board  to  devise  some  means 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  evil. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tutt  was  then  called  upon  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Position 
Co-operators  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  the  Social  and  Industrial 
Problems  of  the  Present  Time,”  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  was  that  in  which  he  gave  his  view  of  the  attitude  which 
co-operation  should  adopt  towards  socialism.  “  In  the  abstract,  the 
aims  of  co-operation  and  socialism  are  alike.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as 
co-operators  and  socialists  set  out  on  the  journey  which  they  must 
make  to  reach  their  goal,  .  .  .  the  paths  taken  by  co-operators  and 
socialists  begin  to  diverge.  Co-operators,  in  their  journey,  have  chosen 
the  road  which  points  to  voluntary  association  and  self-help.  Co- 
operators  aim  not  only  at  effecting  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  in  improving  the  conditions  of  life  of  working  men,  but 
also  at  making  intelligent,  methodic,  liberal-minded,  and  independent 
men,  who  shall  be  capable  of  utilizing  with  wisdom  the  capital  which 
is  constantly  accumulating  under  their  care.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  it  is  by  self-help  and  self-culture  such  men  are  made.” 

At  the  same  time,  soeialists  are  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  allies. 
**  It  is  to  socialism  that  modern  thought  is  tending  ;  it  is  socialism  that 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  the 
politician  and  the  divine  ;  encouragement  should  therefore  be  given  to 
any  means  that  may  be  offered  for  an  interchange  of  opinions  between 
co-operators  and  socialists.” 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  paper,  and  then,  after  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks  had  been  passed,  including  one  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol  for  his 
sermon  on  behalf  of  co-operation,  a  very  successful  congress  came  to 
an  end. 

E.  R.  Yoi’nguusbaxd. 

The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill. — A  “Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies,”  brought  in  by  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  Mr. 
Mather,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick, 
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and  Mr.  Michael  Austin,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  April  11,  1893 
and  again,  as  amended  in  committee,  June  19th.  It  is  a  rather  singular 
instance  of  a  consolidation  bill,  since  all  it  consolidates  is  the  existing 
Act  on  the  subject,  with  one  section  and  some  parts  of  sections  of  two 
others  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see — especially  having  reference  to  the 
crush  of  work  of  the  present  session — why  the  plan  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1887  (50  &  51  Viet.  c.  56,  s.  18),  was  not  adopted,  of 
confining  the  bill  to  the  new  matter  only,  with  a  provision  that  the 
principal  Act  should,  after  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  “  take  eflfect 
subject  to  the  additions,  omissions,  and  substitutions  required  by  this 
Act,”  and  that  all  copies  of  the  principal  Act  printed  after  its  passing 
by  the  Queen’s  Printers  might  “  be  printed  with  the  additions,  omissions, 
and  substitutions  required  by  this  Act,”  which  would  give  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  consolidated  bill,  and  without  throwing  the  whole  law  on 
the  subject  into  the  parliamentary  crucible. 

So  much  of  the  bill  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  existing  law  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  it  here  in  detail.  In  its  original 
shape  it  would,  I  fear,  have  been  a  distinct  injury  to  co-operation.  But 
it  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  improved  in  committee. 

Clause  4  substitutes  “  industries,  businesses,  or  trades  ”  for  the 
“  labour,  trade,  or  handicraft  ”  which  societies  are  now  authorized  to 
carry  on.  The  word  “  labour  ”  should  not  have  been  omitted.  The 
substitution  in  clause  8  (!</)  of  the  31  st  of  March  for  the  30th 
June  is  no  doubt  an  improvement,  but  it  is  partly  outweighed  by  the 
taking  awny  the  fixed  date  of  31st  December  up  to  which  the  return 
has  now  to  be  made  out,  and  allowing  a  margin  of  not  exceeding  one 
month. 

Clause  8  (2)  is  a  very  serious  alteration  of  the  law  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  members.  By  the  present  Act,  s.  10  (2e), 
the  society  is  bound  to  allow  any  member  or  person  having  an 
interest  in  its  funds  to  inspect  “  the  books  and  the  names  of  the 
members,  .  .  .  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  such  inspection  as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  general 
meetings,”  with  a  provision  for  guarding  against  the  inspection  by 
one  member  of  the  loan  or  deposit  account  of  another.  The  bill  cuts 
down  the  statutory  right  of  inspection  to  the  member’s  own  account,  and 
the  books  containing  the  names  of  the  members  (the  contents  of  which, 
under  clause  9  (12),  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Acts), 
and  only  allows  societies  (by  a  perfectly  superfluous  provision),  by  rules 
**  registered  after  this  Act  is  passed,”  to  “  authorize  the  inspection 
of  any  of  its  books  therein  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  said  books 
containing  the  names  of  members,  under  such  conditions  as  are  thereby 
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imposed.”  Considering  the  disclosures  with  which  the  papers  have  been 
filled  of  late  as  to  the  swindling  perpetrated  in  building  societies,  where 
no  right  of  inspection  by  members  exists,  and'  in  companies,  where  the 
right  is  only  what  it  is  sought  now  to  be  cut  down  to,  the  time  appears 
singularly  ill-chosen  for  restricting  the  rights  of  members  in  co-operative 
societies.  A  provision  is  indeed  inserted,  allowing  ten  members  of 
twelve  months’  standing,  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  for  the  appointment 
of  an  accountant  or  actuary  to  inspect  the  books  and  report  thereon, 
with  power  to  make  copies  and  take  extracts,  the  applicants  making, 
however,  a  deposit  for  costs  to  such  amount  as  the  Registrar  requires. 
This  might  be  a  useful  provision  if  the  right  of  individual  inspection  of 
books  were  retained,  but  is  likely  to  remain  a  brutum  fulmen  without. 

The  bill  proposes  to  increase  the  amount  of  small  deposits  to  10s.  in 
any  one  payment  (clause  8  (Sc))  ;  gives  the  society  a  lien  on  shares  for 
debts  (clause  9  (3)) ;  extends  and  makes  more  definite  the  law  as  to 
nominations  at  death  (clause  9  (4,  5))  ;  gives  power  to  committees  in 
certain  cases  to  pay  out  the  property  of  insane  members  (clause  9  (7)); 
fixes  the  range  of  investments  (clause  10  (3))  ;  regulates  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  societies  in  other  bodies  corporate  (clause  10  (5)) ;  provides  for  the 
discharge  of  mortgages  in  Scotland  (clause  10  (7)) ;  enlarges  the  power  of 
appropriating  profits  (clause  10  (9))  ;  somewhat  extends  the  provisions 
fur  settling  disputes  (clause  13  (1))  ;  modifies  the  nature  of  the  majority 
required  for  passing  special  resolutions  (clause  15  (1))  ;  defines  the 
efiect  of  amalgamation  (clause  15  (3))  ;  provides  for  the  conversion  of 
companies  into  societies  (clause  15  (9-13))  ;  reduces  the  giving  of  false 
rules  from  a  misdemeanour  to  a  mere  finable  offence.  Several  new 
forms  appear  in  Schedule  111. 

The  terms  “place”  or  “locality,”  occurring  in  clauses  6  (3),  16 
(3e)  which  have  no  legal  meaning,  should  be  defined  ;  and  there 
are  other  errors  in  the  technical  drafting  of  the  bill,  which  should  be 
corrected. 

J.  M.  Lcdlow’. 

The  Great  Strike  in  the  Cotton  Trade. — In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of 
the  great  strike  in  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover 
the  economic  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  that  struggle.  There  are  such 
wide  differences  of  opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  lessons  to  be  deduced 
from  the  facts,  but  as  to  some  of  the  facts  themselves,  that  the  outside 
world  must  wait  some  time  before  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  form  any 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  It  will  be  sufiicient  to  say 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  that,  towards  the  end  of  October  in  last 
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year,  the  master  spinners,  believing  that  the  circumstances  of  the  trade 
justified  the  action,  gave  notice  to  their  hands  of  a  5  per  cent, 
reduction  in  wages.  This  reduction  was  resisted  by  the  operatives,  and 
on  November  5th  the  strike  or  lock-out  commenced,  and,  in  spite  of 
some  attempts  at  a  compromise,  continued  till  March  2oth,  a  period 
of  just  twenty  weeks,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  hands  should  accept 
a  reduction  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound.  Between  the  years  1877  and 
1893  the  nominal  wages  of  spinners  have  fallen  about  8  per  cent.,  and 
those  of  weavers  about  10  per  cent.  ;  but,  owing  to  improvements  in 
machinery,  it  is  contended  by  the  masters  that  in  most  districts  the 
actual  wages  are  higher  now  than  they  were  in  the  first-mentioned  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  both  masters  and  men 
believed  that  the  cessation  of  work  in  such  a  large  number  of  mills 
and  the  consequently  largely  diminished  output  would  have  the  effect 
of  depleting  the  over-stocked  market,  and  that  such  a  rise  in  prices 
would  take  place  as  to  enable  a  profitable  trade  to  be  carried  on.  This 
expectation  has  been  very, far  from  realized.  It  is  true  that,  at  the 
termination  of  the  strike,  the  spinning  companies  made  an  average 
profit  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  yarn.  So  great,  however,  is  the  power 
of  production  compared  with  the  demand,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month 
the  profit  fell  to  a  farthing.  In  another  month  it  had  altogether 
disappeared,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  raw  cotton  had  fallen  one  penny  per 
pound  ;  the  nett  result  of  the  strike  being  that,  although  the  produce  of 
sixteen  million  spindles,  or  an  output  of  fifteen  million  pounds  weight  of 
yarn  per  week,  had  been  kept  out  of  the  market  for  twenty  weeks,  in 
two  months’  time  the  master  spinners  stood  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  strike.  To  what  is  this  extraordinary  result 
to  be  attributed  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  was  caused,  firstly, 
by  comparative  over-production,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign 
countries ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  policy  pursued  by  the  large  textile 
machinists.  With  regard  to  foreign  competition  one  fact  may  be 
noticed.  Whereas  in  1871  England  used  three  and  a  quarter  million 
bales  of  cotton  out  of  six  and  a  half  million  produced,  to-day  she  uses 
only  four  and  a  quarter  out  of  twelve  millions.  Though  the  bulk  of 
the  English  cotton  trade  is  greater  than  ever,  the  establishment  of 
large  mills  in  Germany,  India,  and  Japan  has  caused  an  immense 
increase  in  foreign  production,  and  in  consequence  a  keen  competition 
with  English  manufacturers,  not  only  in  those  countries,  but  also  in 
the  neutral  markets.  So  rapid  has  been  the  rate  at  which  mills  have 
been  built,  that  the  output  of  cotton  goods  in  the  world  has  increased 
nearly  90  per  cent,  since  1871,  though  the  population  has,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  increased  only  10  per  cent.  This  competition  is 
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largely  due  to  the  poliey  of  the  great  English  textile-machine  makers. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  for  several  years  the  bulk  of  orders  executed 
in  the  machine-shops  has  been  for  foreign  trade.  Nor  has  this  been 
altogether  the  result  of  a  natural  demand.  In  order  to  find  employment 
for  their  hands,  several  firms  have  been  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  to 
take  up  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  mills  if  they  were  allowed 
to  supply  the  machinery.  To  some  extent  this  has  also  been  the 
case  in  England,  the  machinists  hoping,  of  course,  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves  by  selling  their  shares  at  a  profit.  Such  a  policy  is  ruinous  to 
the  English  cotton  trade.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  supply  the 
world  with  tools  for  making  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the 
goods  themselves.  In  the  long  run,  too,  the  policy  must  be  disastrous 
to  the  machinists  themselves.  Sooner  or  later  a  crash  must  come. 
Figures  are  hardly  necessary  to  prove  this,  but  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  cotton  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  Oldham  Chronicle  of 
June  3rd,  in  which  the  usual  list  of  stocktakings  of  thirty-one  mills 
during  April  and  May  shows  that  four  made  a  profit  amounting  to 
£433,  the  remaining  twenty-seven  sustaining  losses  to  the  tune  of 
£16,671.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  English  mills  are 
worse  equipped  than  the  foreign  ones.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
introduction  of  ring  spinning  has  enabled  many  of  the  narrow  old  mills 
to  put  in  machinery  which  makes  them  practically  equal  to  new. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  another  curious  movement,  which  is  a 
sign  of  the  state  of  the  trade,  and,  though  not  directly  due  to  the  strike, 
has  been  considerably  accelerated  by  it.  One  of  the  most  successful 
concerns  in  the  business  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  was  the  Haslingden 
Commercial  Company.  This  firm  has  reduced  its  shares  from  £10  to  £5, 
and,  in  order  to  raise  additional  capital,  it  has  adopted  a  plan  by  which 
each  operative  in  the  mill  has  to  take  shares  proportioned  to  his  wages. 
A  somewhat  similar  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Lane  Side  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  Heap  Clough  Company 
running,  the  hands  have  sacrificed  a  week’s  wages  to  the  masters. 
This  seems  to  show  a  tendency  for  the  share  capital  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  operatives,  and  will,  if  it  becomes  universal,  help  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  strikes  ;  but  it  is,  none  the  less,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  condition  of  afiairs.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  Certainly  not 
the  suppression  of  the  trade  unions.  The  unions,  being  organized, 
are  much  easier  to  arrange  terms  with  than  irresponsible  bodies  of  men. 
Nor  could  the  masters  demand  it  if  they  wished,  since  they  themselves 
have  formed  a  strong  federation.  Protection  is  not  dreamed  of,  and 
would  be  a  farce  if  attempted,  since  the  importation  of  cotton  goods 
into  this  country  is  practically  nil.  The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
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the  rupee  are  a  tremendous  Iiindrance  to  trade,  but  they  do  not  cause 
the  immense  losses.  Neither  is  it  possible,  or  even  desirable,  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  machinery.  Reductions  in  wages  give  little  if  any 
help.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  remedy  but  patience.  The  machinists 
will  soon  find  it  unprofitable  to  artificially  stimulate  trade.  For  the 
time  being  production  has  outstripped  the  demand,  and  the  cotton 
trade  must  wait  till  the  balance  is  redressed.  Millions  of  people  in  the 
world  are  still  in  want  of  cotton  goods,  and  what  is  wanted  is  to  bring, 
in  this,  as  in  other  trades,  the  means  of  distribution  in  line  with  the 
powers  of  production. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  from  even  a  brief  notice  of  this  strike 
without  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the  operatives.  Though  the 
distress  in  some  districts,  especially  in  Oldham,  was  most  acute,  there 
was  no  rioting  or  disorderly  conduct.  A  stranger  passing  through  the 
cotton  towns  would  not  have  been  likely  to  discover  from  personal 
observation  that  a  great  struggle  was  going  on.  Passive  resistance 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  seldom  has  the  quiet,  persistent  courage 
of  the  English  race  been  more  clearly  shown. 

£.  G.  Stubbs. 

Labour  Difficulties  in  South  Africa. — One  or  two  events  of 
interest  to  students  of  social  questions  have  recently  taken  place  at 
Capetown.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Carpenters’  Strike, 
which  began  on  March  4th.  A  “  boom  ”  in  the  building  trade,  many 
large  buildings  being  in  course  of  construction,  was  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  movement.  The  object  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Trade 
Society  was  to  obtain  an  increase  of  pay  for  the  best  class  of  work¬ 
men,  from  9«.  6</.  a  day  to  10s.  6<f.,  the  apparently  high  figures  being 
explained  by  the  higher  cost  of  living  here  than  at  home — 50  to  a  100 
per  cent.,  it  has  been  said.  The  Masters’  Association  met  the  demand 
with  an  ofier  of  10s.  a  day  from  May  Ist,  but  the  men  held  to  their 
position.  The  strike,  which  is  the  first  of  importance  in  Capetown, 
was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  Nearly  200  men  came  out,  a  few 
remaining  in  at  the  higher  rate,  amongst  the  latter  being  the  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Harbour  Board.  Some  of  the  strikers  left  for 
situations  “up  country,’’  at  the  rate  of  10s.  6rf.  a  day  or  more.  The 
docks  were  picketed  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  “  blacklegs,”  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  foundation  for  the  rumours  circulated 
that  such  immigration  was  threatened.  Strike  pay  was  distributed  by 
the  Trade  Society,  which  is  strong  both  numerically  and  financially. 
After  over  a  fortnight  of  the  strike,  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
increased  their  ofier  to  10s.  a  day  from  the  date  of  resuming 
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work.  This  compromise  was  accepted  by  the  men,  it  being  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  they  would  press  for  another  sixpence  on 
a  favourable  opportunity.  A  friendly  feeling  between  masters  and 
men  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  compromise,  while  credit  is 
due  to  the  men  for  the  manner  in  which  the  strike  was  conducted. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  demand 
for  the  higher  pay.  In  one  sense  it  was  certainly  justified,  viz.  on 
account  of  the  increased  profits  which  the  master  builders  are  making 
through  the  large  amount  of  building  in  progress  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  offer  of  the  masters  to  raise  wages  to  10s.  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  admitted  the  justice  of  the  men’s  demand. 

Another  event  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Labour  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  difficulty  of  which  farmers  and  others 
complain  in  obtaining  labour.  The  Commission  has  not  yet  finished 
its  work,  and  consequently  has  made  no  recommendations.  On 
I'ebruary  25th  the  Commission  began  its  labours  at  Capetown,  and 
first  heard  evidence  on  the  domestic-servant  question,  which  is  even 
more  than  in  England  one  of  difficulty  to  mistresses  of  households. 
Servants  are  drawn  from  both' white  and  coloured  races,  those  with 
negro  blood  predominating  in  this  class  as  well  as  in  the  less-skilled 
female  labour  in  factories.  A  manager  of  a  cigar  factory  stated  in 
his  evidence  that,  “  of  late  years,  immorality  among  girls  was  sadly 
on  the  increase,  both  about  mission  schools  (this  was  contradicted 
by  Archdeacon  Lightfoot)  and  factories.  The  girls  in  town  preferred 
to  work  in  factories  or  live  on  the  streets.  •  They  received  very 
small  wages,  ranging  as  low  as  12«.  6rf.  a  month,  but  preferred  this 
to  going  into  respectable  domestic  service.  They  worked  very  well, 
but  it  was  absurd  to  think  that  they  could  live  on  these  earnings 
alone.”  Comment  is  needless.  This  witness  and  many  others  urged 
State-aided  immigration  from  Germany  or  England  as  a  remedy  for  the 
problems  connected  with  this  class  of  labour. 

The  farmers’  complaint  is  that  the  Government  pay  labourers  on  the 
railways  higher  wages  than  they  can  afford,  and  so  attract  native 
labourers  from  the  farms  to  the  railways,  as  also  the  gohl-fields  and 
diamond-fields.  Kafirs,  Fingoes,  Kroomen,  and  Mozambiques  are 
among  the  races  whose  labour  is  desired.  Large  batches  of  them  are 
brought  by  labour  agents  or  employers  for  work  at  the  docks  at  Cape¬ 
town  and  Simonstown,  for  the  municipal  waterworks  on  Table  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  for  other  large  works.  They  are  generally  housed  by  the 
employers;  the  rate  of  wages  varies  from  15s.  a  month  at  Cape¬ 
town  docks  to  3s.  a  day  at  the  mountain  waterworks  and  on  the 
railways  for  common  labourers.  The  railway  department  wished  for 
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white  men,  but  could  not  get  them.  On  farms  2s.  a  day  with  a  bouse 
or  part  of  a  house  seems  to  be  the  maximum,  1«.  the  usual  pay. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  vicious  custom  of  paying  as 
part  of  the  wages  a  bottle  of  wine  a  day.  In  fact  the  drink  question 
is  a  very  large  factor  in  the  labour  problem.  Opinions  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  others  were,  generally  speaking,  adverse  to  canteens,  some 
advocating  total  prohibition.  Complaint  was  made  of  the  laziness 
of  many  natives,  a  fault  which  is  not  unconnected  with  the  same 
cause.  Other  remedies  suggested  were  increased  corporal  punishment, 
compulsion  to  work,  less  education,  more  education,  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  and  “  importation  of  natives.”  The  immigration  of  Germans  was 
condemned  by  some  farmers  on  the  ground  that  they  soon  became  their 
own  masters.  In  fact  the  whole  tone  of  the  evidence  of  many  farmers 
was  discouraging  with  regard  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  :  it  was 
too  much  that  of  men  who  considered  they  had  a  right  to  have 
unlimited  labour  at  very  limited  wages.  This  was  especially  so  in 
the  country  centres  at  which  evidence  was  taken.  With  some  deduc¬ 
tions  the  general  rule  seems  to  hold  that  good  masters  can  obtain 
good  labourers  :  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  too  great  facilities  for 
obtaining  drink  seem  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  labour. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  the  beginning  of  April  till  after  the 
Parliamentary  session. 

Another  question  which  has  been  engaging  attention  is  that  of 
“degraded  whites.”  These  are  the  descendants  of  Dutch  farmers, 
who,  by  the  process  of  division  of  estates,  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  and,  through  want  of  education,  to  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 
Money  will,  no  doubt,  be  forthcoming  from  the  Treasury  and  from 
private  sources — one  liberal  donation  at  least  has  been  offered, — but  the 
problem  is  how  to  apply  it.  The  disinclination  to  work  has  to  be  over¬ 
come,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  education  to  a  scattered  population 
is  great  unless  it  were  done  by  means  of  boarding  schools,  the  expense 
of  which  would  be  almost  prohibitive.  One  thing  is  certain — something 
must  be  done,  and  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  doing  it,  if  only  a 
reasonable  scheme  could  be  found. 

V.  T.  Kirbv. 

The  Actual  Effect.s  of  restricting  the  Sale  of  Intoxicants 
IN  Particular  Areas. — Prior  to  1495  the  almost  free  and  unlimited 
sale  of  intoxicants  was  found  to  be  productive  of  such  unbearable 
results,  that  justices  were  “empowered  to  reject  and  put  away  common 
ale-selling  where  they  think  meet  and  convenient  ;  ”  and  since  then, 
laws,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ])er  annum,  have  been  passed,  all  having 
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for  their  object  the  prevention  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  traffic. 
These  laws  may  be  classified  as  either  controlling,  regulating,  or 
restricting  the  common  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  I  will  leave  to  others 
the  heavy  burden  of  proving  the  success  of  regulating  and  controlling 
laws — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Beer  Act  of  1830,  and  the  Grocers’ 
License  Act  of  1860 ;  and  coniine  myself  to  the  actual  effects  of 
Restriction.  The  lesson  that  the  history  of  these  laws  teaches  is,  that 
from  time  to  time  the  evils  arising  from  alcoholic  sales  were  so  great 
that  legislation  became  necessary  :  and  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated 
that  liquor  licenses  are  granted  to  selected  persons,  and  not  to  every 
person  indiscriminately,  because  the  trade  in  intoxicants,  like  the 
traile  in  poisons,  is  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  and  accompanied  by 
such  disastrous  results.  No  other  trade  is  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
except  perhaps  poisons  and  explosives  ;  though,  in  passing,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  sale  of  revolvers  'ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner.  The  object  of  these  licenses  is  not  the  revenue 
thereby  obtained,  but  to  secure  that  the  wants  or  supposed  wants  of 
the  community  shall  be  supplied  by  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  conduct 
their  houses  without  demoralizing  the  community,  and  yet  that 
moderate  drinkers  may  obtain  a  reasonable  supply  of  intoxicating 
liqupr. 

The  success  of  laws  intended  to  prevent  or  diminish  drunkenness 
may  be  gauged  (1)  by  the  decrease  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  ;  (2)  by  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  crime,  lunacy  and  disease, 
and  of  the  rates  and  taxes  ;  (3)  by  the  increase  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  area  within  which  the  restriction  has 
been  exercised.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  drunkenness  are  not  a  sure  guide  in  this  matter,  because  it  is 
certain  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  drunken  persons  is  or  can  be 
apprehended.  The  police  have  no  power  to  apprehend  for  simple 
drunkenness  in  a  public  place,  and  practically  such  cases  are  never 
brought  before  the  magistrates  ;  whilst  drunkenness  in  any  other  than 
a  public  place,  e.g.,  a  theatre,  is  not  a  crime  at  all.  “Crime”  includes 
offences  summarily  dealt  with  by  magistrates,  as  well  as  those  brought 
before  the  judges. 

In  1556,  1699,  1757-59,  1796-97,  1809-10,  1813-14,  when  food 
was  scarce  and  grain  was  needed  for  food,  distillation  was  prohibited. 
Speaking  of  this  restriction  in  1757-59,  Smollett  shows  how  farmers 
declared  it  would  ruin  them,  whilst  the  distillers  laid  the  blame  on  the 
brewers  ;  and  he  adds,  “  after  all,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  good  and 
salutary  effects  of  the  prohibition  were  visible  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  no  evil  consequences  ensued,  except  a  diminution  of 
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revenue  in  this  article,  a  consideration  which  at  all  times  [would  it  were 
so  at  present !]  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people.”  Colquboun's  Treatise  on  Police  of  London^  says,  “  It  is  a 
curious  and  important  fact,  that  during  the  period  when  distilleries 
were  stopped  in  1796-97,  though  bread  and  every  necessary  of  life 
were  considerably  higher  than  during  the  preceding  year,  the  poor 
were  apparently  more  comfortable,  paid  their  rents  more  regularly, 
and  were  better  fed,  than  at  any  period  for  some  years  before,  even 
though  they  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  charities  which 
were  distributed  in  1795.”  In  1809-10  and  1813-14  this  restriction 
was  confined  to  Ireland  ;  a  report  published  in  1830,  speaking  of  this 
famine  time,  says,  The  population  of  Ireland  were  enabled  to  consume 
a  greater  quantity  of  articles  of  luxury  and  comfort  than  in  years  of 
absolute  plenty.”  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1822  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  report,  and  show  that,  with  their  savings  from 
drink,  the  people  were  able  to  purchase  two  millions*  worth  more  of 
necessaries  than  in  years  of  plenty  with  open  distilleries. 

In  1839,  an  Act  restricted  the  opening  of  drink-shops  in  London  on 
Sundays,  Christmas  Days,  and  Good  Fridays,  during  thirteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  Liver¬ 
pool  and  other  large  towns  adopted  the  Act,  and  in  1848  it  was 
extended  to  the  whole  kingdom.  This  Act  began  by  saying,  “  Whereas 
the  provisions  in  force  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Districts,  and  in 
some  other  places  in  England,  against  the  sale  of  fermented  and  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors  in  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  have  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  great  benefits  ;  ”  and  it  went  on  to  enact  that  all  over 
the  kingdom  no  drink  should  be  sold  until  the  hour  of  the  closing  of 
the  morning  worship.  On  working  days  of  the  week,  previous  to  1864, 
licensed  houses  in  J^ndon  were  permitted  to  remain  open  during  the 
whole  day  and  night  ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  restricting 
the  time  to  twenty-one  hours.  The  results  were  so  successful  that  in 
1872  an  Act  was  passed  curtailing  the  opening  of  these  houses  in 
rural  districts  by  eight  hours,  in  towns  by  seven  hours,  and  in  London 
by  four  and  a  half  hours  of  all  working  days.  This  is  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  and  no  one  suggests  the  repeal  of  this  Act. 

Sunday  Closing  Acts,  prohibiting  the  opening  of  licensed  houses 
(except  for  bond  fide  travellers)  during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  were 
passed  for  Scotland  in  1854,  for  Ireland  (five  large  towns  excepted) 
in  1878,  and  for  Wales  in  1881.  In  Scotland  the  result  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  success,  and  was  so  reported  by  a  Parliamentary 
committee.  In  1854,  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  prison  accommo¬ 
dation  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  wisely  deferred  uutil  after  the  passing 
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of  this  Act,  and  the  enlargement  has  never  taken  place.  Another 
result  was  the  diminution  of  alcohol  consumed.  In  Scotland  the 
consumption  was  fifteen  million  gallons  less,  whilst  in  England  it  was 
twenty  millions  more,  in  the  ten  years  following  the  Act,  than  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  it. 

A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  also  appointed,  and  not  only 
reported  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act,  a  success,  but  recommended 
that  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  which  were  (and 
are)  exempted,  should  be  included  in  its  operations  ;  and,  further,  that 
all  licensed  houses  should  be  closed  on  Saturday  at  9  p.m. 

In  the  same  way  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Welsh  Act  was 
appointed,  which  reported  it  to  be  generally  a  success,  though  the 
evidence  went  rather  to  prove  that  in  towns  (^e.g.  Cardiff)  and  districts 
abutting  on  England,  where  Sunday  closing  does  not  obtain,  the  Act 
has  not  prevented  drunkenness  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  do  ;  this, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  fault  of  England  for  not  adopting  Sunday 
Closing,  and  not  the  result  of  Wales  having  done  so.  The  Act  has 
only  been  twelve  years  in  force,  and  although  shebeening  has  prevailed 
in  Cardiff,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  twelve 
years.  A  considerable  revenue  has  accrued  from  the  prosecutions  of 
shebeens,  and  in  time  shebeening  will  be  found  to  be  too  expensive 
a  luxury  to  be  continued.  At  all  events  no  responsible  person  suggests 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  ;  the  tendency  is  to  make  it  more  stringent, 
especially  as  regards  the  bond  fide  traveller.  The  Act  of  1839  also 
prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  to  any 
boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  Act  requires  improve¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  children  to  fetch  liquor  to  be  consumed  by 
others  off  the  premises — with  the  result  that  the  children  sometimes 
consume  it  themselves,  and  have  consequently  been  found  helplessly 
drunk  in  the  gutter.  A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament  prohibiting  the 
supply  of  all  intoxicants  (the  Act  of  1839  only  dealt  with  spirits) 
to  children  under  sixteen  years. 

In  1883,  the  payment  of  wages  in  licensed  houses  was  made  illegal, 
and  this  is  approved  by  all. 

Much  of  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  Lords’  Committee 
on  Intemperance,  hut  which  is  not  indicated  in  their  report,  went  to 
prove  the  successful  results  of  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  The 
following  precis  of  some  of  this  evidence  will,  I  think,  be  found 
interesting  and  instructive  : — 

Mr.  Darby  stated,  “  Brymbo  has  169  houses,  with  a  population  of, 
say,  850 ;  a  plebiscite  showed  that  161  houses  were  satisfied  with 
having  no  licensed  houses.  At  Wrexham  Poorhouse  no  liquor  is  given. 
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milk  and  eggs  being  supplied  instead  ;  this  answers  better  and  is 
cheaper  ;  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  has  improved  and  their  health 
has  not  suffered.'* 

Captain  Christian,  R.N.,  Chief  Constable  of  Gloucester,  stated  : 
“  At  Dumbleton,  a  village  of  455  population, 'there  is  no  crime.  I  have 
never  known  a  case  of  drunkenness  from  that  village.  There  is  no 
retail  liquor-shop.” 

Prebendary  Grier,  of  Rugeley,  stated  :  “  The  only  public-house  in  a 
hamlet  of  this  parish  was  removed  by  the  justices.  It  used  to  be  a  very 
drunken  and  disorderly  hamlet ;  it  is  now  most  orderly  and  comparatively 
temperate.” 

E.  H.  Eccles,  Esq.,  of  White  Coppice,  Chorley  (population  500, 
stated  ;  ‘‘  For  seventeen  years  there  was  a  public-house,  but 

for  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had  none  ;  there  is  very  little 
drunkenness,  and  the  people  are  more  truthful ;  there  is  less  foul 
language,  and  less  immorality  ;  there  have  been  no  illegitimate  children 
for  several  years.” 

Her.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  drew  attention  to  p.  15  of  the  Report 
of  Committee  on  Intemperance  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation, 
which  states  :  “  Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  are  of  opinion  that  as 
the  ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want,  without  detriment  to  the 
public  welfare,  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of 
Licenses  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply 
interested  and  affected,  namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  are 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present 
system.  Such  a  power  would,  in  effect,  secure  to  the  districts  willing  to 
exercise  it  the  advantages  now  enjoyed,  .  .  .  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  land-owner, .  .  .”  by  “  upwards  of  one  thousand  parishes  in  which 
there  is  neither  public-house  nor  beer-shop ;  and  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  these  inducements  to  crime  and  pauperism,  according  to 
the  evidence  before  the  committee,  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  comfort 
of  the  people  are  such  as  friends  of  temperance  would  have  antici¬ 
pated.”  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  goes  on  to  say,  “  There  are  really  1450 
parishes  with  a  population  of  232,000  which  have  no  public-house. 
The  population  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  is  fourteen  millions.” 
In  the  appendix  to  this  Report  241  extracts  are  given  from  letters 
of  the  clergy  and  others  residing  in  these  parishes.  These  reports, 
when  abstracted,  show  that  155  state  that  there  is  no  drunkenness, 
no  drunkards,  or  less  of  both  ;  seventy-seven  report  that  there  is 
no  crime,  no  riot,  no  disturbances,  or  less  of  all  three  ;  three  reports 
say,  there  are  no  police  ;  thirty  report,  “  No  pauperism  or  destitution. 
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tbo  people  are  well  clothed,  and  there  are  no  bankrupts  ;  ”  five  letters 
report,  “  Health  improved  ;  ”  six  say,  “  No  lunacy  or  less  lunacy.” 
forty-five  notice  that  morals  are  improved,  and  twenty-two  that 
church  attendance  is  increased  ;  whilst  loO  say  that  the  absence  of  the 
temptation  which  a  public-house  offers  is  a  great  blessing,  an  element 
of  good  leading  to  general  prosperity,  improved  homes,  with  harmony 
and  contentment  ;  the  people  are  industrious  honest  and  respectable, 
and  savings  banks  and  clubs  are  well  patronized.  In  no  report  is  any 
wish  expressed  to  have  a  public-house. 

Dr.  Burns  in  his  evidence  as  to  Saltaire,  said,  “  With  a  population 
of  four  thousand  there  is  no  licensed  house  in  this  town,  though  there 
are  two  grocers*  licenses.  Public-houses  originally  existed,  but  were 
abolished.  A  report  signed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  town  said  that 
this  removal  of  the  public-houses  had  proved  a  lasting  benefit  in 
promoting  sobriety,  good  order,  industry  and  other  virtues  ;  and  has 
enabled  elevating  influences  to  take  effect,  which  they  could  not  have 
done,  if  liquor  had  been  in  operation  ;  the  reintroduction  of  liquor- 
shops  would  be  much  deprecated.” 

Among  many  districts  in  England  where  no  public-houses  exist,  is  a 
section  of  the  township  of  Toxteth,at  the  south  end  of  Liverpool.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  district,  the  Manchester  Guardian  says  :  “  ‘  Y ou  cannot  make 
men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament  ’  is  an  old  saw  but  not  a  wise  one. 
Granting  that  you  cannot  make  any  individual  resolute  drunkard  sober 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  statistics  of  all  kinds  are  abundantly  proving 
that  masses  of  men,  and  therefore  many  individuals,  are  made  sober 
by  the  removal  of  temptations  and  facilities  to  indulge  in  alcohol.  We 
need  not  look  so  far  afield  as  Maine  for  proofs  of  what  restriction  can  do 
to  diminish  drunkenness.  In  the  district  of  East  Toxteth  in  Liverpool 
there  are  some  sixty  thousand  people  living  without  a  licensed  house. 
This  state  of  things  was  accomplished  in  a  very  simple  and  effective 
way,  but  unfortunately  in  a  way  which  circumstances  cannot  often 
reproduce.  The  owner  of  a  large  estate  many  years  ago  laid  it  out  for 
building  on  leases  prohibiting  tbo  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  this  district, 
where  almost  total  prohibition  reigns,  presents  some  interesting  features. 
It  has  a  death-rate  of  ten  to  fourteen  per  thousand,  as  contrasted  with 
forty  per  thousand,  whieh  is  common  in  districts  where  public-houses 
abound.  Its  poor  rates  stand  at  10<f.  or  Is.  in  the  pound,  instead  of 
2s.  6d.  Its  bouses,  as  compared  with  those  of  public-house  districts, 
show  rents  of  about  one-third  more  value  for  houses  of  equal  style  and 
accommodation.  Pawnshops  are  practically  unknown,  and  the  Board 
schools  are  well  attended.  In  the  part  of  the  township  of  Toxteth  in 
which  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  is  unrestricted  there  are  a  hundred 
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licensed  houses,  and  here  pauperism  and  crime,  or  at  least  rioting,  are 
chronic.  The  mortality  is  high,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  district 
squalid  and  deplorable.  Here,  then,  is  a  pretty  plain  proof  that  men 
can  be  made  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.  For  it  matters  not  whence 
the  restriction  proceeds,  whether  from  Parliamentary  legislation  or  the 
arbitrary  philanthropy  of  a  wise  landlord." 

A  report  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  says 
that  the  contrast  between  parishes  with  and  without  public-houses  is 
very  striking,  even  if  the  traffic  only  icxists  to  the  slightest  extent. 
There  are  104  parishes  with  eighty  thousand  population  which  have 
no  public-houses,  whilst  forty  other  parishes  of  thirty  thousand  people 
have  only  grocers’  licenses. 

Mr.  Tindall,  of  Fraserburg,  before  the  Lords’  Committee  states  : 
"  In  Buchan  (N.E.  Aberdeenshire)  there  are  ceveral  fishing  villages 
(population  400  to  1000)  which  thirty  years  ago  were  very  drunken. 
They  then  had  the  usual  number  of  public-houses  with  the  attendant 
evils.  Drink  was  considered  necessary  for  fishing  work.  Public- 
houses  have  been  removed  and  disorder  has  disappeared,  and  sobriety, 
comfort,  morality,  and  happiness  have  taken  their  place.  When  at 
work,  tea  and  coffee  have  replaced  alcohol.  In  one  village  (population 
800)  the  proprietor  got  rid  of  the  two  public-houses  ;  the  villagers 
would  now  resist  to  the  uttermost  their  reintroduction.’’ 

Lord  Provost  Collini,oi  Glasgow, stated  :  “  Mr.  Dixon,  who  owns  a 
district  of  the  city,  allows  no  public-houses,  but  permits  a  grocer’s 
license.  In  this  district  crime  is  below  the  average.  There  is  another 
district  (population  6000)  with  only  one  grocer’s  license  and  no  public- 
house.  There  is  no  crime  or  lock-up,  and  only  one  policeman.  The 
superintendent  of  police  says  if  there  were  only  one  public-house  he 
would  require  five  policemen.”  The  Lord  Provost  adds  :  “  It  is 
important  when  one  can  point  to  so  large  a  district  with  no  public- 
house  and  no  crime.”  This  remark  is  all  the  more  forcible,  inasmuch 
as  Glasgow  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  drunken  city  in  the 
kingdom.  Dr.  Burns  also  drew  the  attention  of  the  Lords’  Committee 
to  the  town  of  Bessbrook  (population  3600)  owned  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Richard¬ 
son,  which  has  no  public-house.  It  lies  about  two  miles  from  Newry 
(population  14000),  and  it  is  connected  with  this  town  by  an  electric 
railway.  In  Newry  public-houses  abound,  whilst  Bessbrook  is  happy 
without  any.  The  proprietor  took  the  vote  of  the  421  householders, 
317  voted  for  no  public-houses,  52  in  favour  of  them,  and  52  gave  no 
vote.  In  Bessbrook  there  are  no  police,  no  prison,  no  pawnshops,  no 
paupers,  no  prostitutes,  no  party  or  religious  strifes  and  fights,  though 
Bessbrook  is  exactly  on  the  borderland  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
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Catholic  Ireland  ;  the  non-existence  of  a  public-house  is  a  clue  to  the 
absence  of  the  other  six  P’s. 

A  wholly  Roman  Catholic  district  in  Tyrone,  of  sixty-two  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  10,000  has  no  public-house.  It  is  near 
Dungannon.  Mr.  J.  K.  Tener,  J.P.,  a  landowner  in  the  district,  was 
employed  by  the  two  other  landowners  to  remove  the  licensed  houses  ; 
it  took  several  years  to  accomplish,  but  it  has  remained  free  ever  since. 
The  police  barracks  were  closed  in  twelve  months,  and  the  policemen 
removed  ;  the  poor  rates  came  down  from  16rf.  and  18rf.  to  5rf.,  6rf.  and 
8rf.  The  clerk  of  the  Union  reports  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  now 
below  the  average.  Mr.  Toner  says  the  results  are  undoubtedly  satis¬ 
factory  ;  the  inhabitants  like  having  no  drink-shops,  and  would  on  no 
account  revert  to  the  old  state  of  the  district.  And  when  Mr.  Tener 
gave  up  the  agency,  they  presented  him  with  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  an  address,  in  which  they  referred  to  his  action  of  clearing 
off  the  public-houses  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  had 
occurred  in  the  locality,  and  hoped  the  same  rule  might  prevail  under 
his  successor 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Artisan  Labourers  and  General  Dwellings 
Company  is  most  instructive,  as  showing  how  desirable  it  is,  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes,  to  be  free  from  the  temptations  and 
nuisances  of  public-houses.  The  company  has  several  building  estates, 
and  on  all  public-houses  are  excluded.  Practically  there  is  never  a 
house  unoccupied,  and  there  are  always  a  number  of  applicants  waiting 
for  vacancies.  Queen’s  Park  has  2297  houses  ;  Shaftesbury  Park, 
1 198  houses.  These  3495  houses  accommodate  about  24,000  persons  ; 
last  year  the  rent  was  £84,217.  Irrecoverable  rents  amounted  to 
£66,  or  less  than  1*.  6rf.  per  £1(X).  There  are  no  pawnshops  on  the 
estate.  The  houses  are  better  and  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  because 
the  directors  only  aim  at  paying  4  to  5  per  cent.  To  the  tenants  a 
cheaper  house  means  more  to  spend  on  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life. 

The  most  convincing  lesson  of  all  is,  perhaps,  that  taught  by 
Restriction  brought  about  by  commercial  and  voluntary  means.  There 
are  sick  and  benefit  clubs,  like  the  Oddfellows  and  the  Free  Foresters, 
which  accept  all  comers,  whether  abstainers  or  non-abstainers  ;  whilst 
there  are  other  clubs,  such  as  Rochabites  and  Sons  of  Temperance, 
which  have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  accept  abstainers  only. 
Again,  there  are  life  insurance  offices  which  separate  their  clients 
into  two  sections,  viz.  the  general  section,  including  all  approved 
comers  (drunkards,  of  course,  are  rejected),  and  the  temperance  section, 
which  accepts  no  one  but  abstainers.  Thirdly,  according  to  Lord 
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Roberts,  who  has  only  just  relinquished  the  command-in-chief  in 
India,  one-third  of  our  army  in  that  country  are  total  abstainers  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  hope  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  are  moderate  drinkers.  These  three  facts  enable  us  to  compare 
the  results  of  voluntary  restrictions  with  those  of  moderate  drinking. 
All  these  facts  deal  with  large  numbers.  The  results  of  abstinence  on 
the  health  and  discipline  of  the  one-third  of  our  Indian  army  who  are 
under  this  voluntary  restriction  are  most  marked  when  compared  with 
the  health  and  discipline  of  the  non-abstaining  two-thirds  ;  and,  “  if 
we  take  the  returns  of  sickness  and  death  among  drinkers  and  ab¬ 
stainers  in  armies,  or  the  striking  reports  of  benefit  clubs  and  assurance 
societies,  we  find  that  where  each  abstainer  averages  five  days  of 
sickness,  each  drinker  has  ten ;  and  when  they  calculate  how  many 
deaths  ought  naturally  to  happen  yearly  among  thousands  of  lives,  the 
actual  deaths  of  the  drinkers  closely  correspond  with  the  tables  and 
expectations  ;  but  out  of  every  hundred  expected  deaths  of  abstainers 
only  seventy-five  come  oflT.” 

“Now,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  drunkards — they  are  excluded, 
for  no  society  will  take  them  ;  ”  but  it  deals  with  “  the  careful  men 
who  insure  their  lives  and  join  provident  clubs,  but  stop  short  of  total 
abstinence,"  and  we  find  that  they  “  have  twice  as  much  sickness,  and 
die  faster  in  proportion  of  four  to  three  than  total  abstainers  do,"  and 
the  working  power  of  the  country  suffers  enormous  loss. 

Finally,  1  would  make  two  quotations,  and  draw  a  conclusion.  The 
Canterbury  Committee  on  Intemperance,  in  their  report  of  1869,  say-* 
“  It  also  appears  an  unquestionable  fact,  that,  in  proportion  as  facili¬ 
ties  in  any  shape  for  procuring  intoxicating  liquors  are  countenanced 
and  afforded,  the  vice  of  intemperance  and  its  dismal  effects  are  every¬ 
where  increased."  The  same  committee,  reporting  in  1893,  put  the 
same  fact  in  another  shape.  They  say  “  In  proportion  as  facilities 
for  drinking  are  reduced,  intemperance,  with  its  manifold  evils,  is 
restrained."  My  second  quotation  emphasizes  the  question  arising  out 
of  the  first,  viz.  What  are  some  of  the  “  dismal  effects  "  and  “  mani¬ 
fold  evils "  which  dog  the  steps  of  drunkenness  ?  Let  me  quote 
what  so  excellent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  said  at  Lincoln 
Assizes  :  “  My  experience,  now  not  a  short  one,  has  told  me  this  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the  crimes — I  mean 
crimes  of  all  description — I  believe  myself  that  three-fourths  of  these 
crimes  are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  influence  of  drink.  The 
more  sober,  therefore,  the  population  is,  the  more  do  I  expect  to  find 
them  peaceable,  orderly,  well  conducted,  and  honest." 

In  the  last-published  blue-book  on  judicial  statistics,  we  read  that 
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770,000  crimes  were  committed  in  1891.  According  to  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins*  opinion,  600,000  of  these  were  due  to  drink  ;  and  in  this 
verdict  most  of  his  brother  judges  would  concur.  Then  there  were, 
in  the  same  year,  about  800,000  paupers,  of  whom  it  is  safe  to  say, 
600,000  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the 
result  of  drink  ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  600,000 
habitual  drunkards  in  our  midst,  of  whom  60,000  (some  say  120,000) 
die  annually.  And  who  can  estimate  the  misery  and  pain  of  mind  and 
body,  destruction  of  property,  disease,  accidents,  etc.,  which  fall  on 
the  families  of  these  600,000  criminals,  600,000  paupers,  and  600,000 
drunkards,  all  of  which  are  due  to  drink.  Such  are  only  some  of  the 
disasters  following  in  the  wake  of  intemperance;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  chief  facilities  for  procuring  intoxicating  liquors  are 
offered  by  the  licensed  liquor-shops  generally  known  as  public-houses. 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  is,  that,  as  public-houses  are  thus 
shown  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime,  immorality,  pauperism, 
disease,  and  death,  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  God,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  to  whom- drink  .is  no  temptation  to  makeup  their 
minds  that,  to  stay  so  great  a  plague,  they  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  own  pleasure  in  the  matter,  and  to  go  without  the  liquor,  rather 
than  see  such  horrors  recurring  annually.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
with  the  Times  (in  a  leading  article),  that  drinking  baffies  us,  con¬ 
founds  us,  shames  us,  and  mocks  us  at  every  point.  It  outwits  alike 
the  teacher,  the  man  of  business,  the  patriot,  and  the  legislator,”  and 
then  drop  one’s  hands  to  one’s  side,  and  say  there  is  no  cure  for  all  this 
“devilish  and  destructive  traffic.”  The  facts  in  this  paper  have, 
I  trust,  shown  that  restriction  in  the  past  has  always  had  a  marked 
beneficial  result,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  fail 
in  the  future. 


G.  Herbert  Bolland. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


Speaking  two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Bryce  complained  that  as 
soon  as  a  valuable  report  is  published  as  an  official  or  parliamentary 
paper,  no  one  will  look  at  it.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  In 
the  first  place,  the  State's  reputation  as  the  publisher  of  entertaining 
or  generally  useful  books  is  somewhat  low.  It  publishes  many  things 
which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  a  very  small  body  of  specialists,  and 
other  readers  hastily  assume  that  all  its  publications  are  of  the  same 
nature.  Secondly,  it  has  no  choice  of  authors.  It  cannot  refuse  to 
publish  the  report  of  an  official  because  his  style  is  heavy  and  confused, 
or  because  long  residence  abroad  has  caused  him  to  write  broken 
English.  Editing  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  ;  it  would  be 
“  garbling.”  Thirdly,  the  State  publications,  like  other  cheap  things, 
are  nasty.  They  are  ugly,  generally  inconvenient  in  shape,  and  printed 
from  worn  type  on  poor  paper.  Fourthly,  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough, 
they  are  very  frequently  provided  with  a  title  which,  if  adopted  by  an 
ordinary  publisher,  would  lead  his  creditors  to  press  for  immediate 
payment.  The  titles  of  many  of  the  hundred  and  fourteen  parlia¬ 
mentary  papers  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  Review  from 
January,  1891,  to  July,  1893,  are  absurd  enough  as  they  are  quoted 
in  these  pages,  and  they  are  not  always  quoted  in  all  their  naked 
deformity.  The  last  two  of  these  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  blue- 
books,  Parliament  and  the  departments  could  remove  without  much 
difficulty  if  they  chose.  The  second  could  only  be  removed  partially 
and  gradually  by  giving  more  weight  to  literary  power  in  civil-service 
examinations.  The  first  cause  is  the  only  one  which  it  seems  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  to  remove,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious. 
Prize  essays  have  a  worse  name  for  dulness  than  blue-books,  and  yet 
the  Ifoly  Roman  Empire  has  run  through  many  editions.  We  may 
well  question  whether  it  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  been  always 
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printed  in  poor  type,  folio,  with  a  thin  blue-paper  cover,  or  even  if  it 
had  been  printed  in  octavo  with  a  title-page  like  this  : — 

FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

1863. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERIES. 

No.  110. 


REPORTS  ON  SUBJECTS  OF  GENERAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  INTEREST. 


GERMANY. 


REPORT  OX  THE 

ROMAN  (GERMAN)  EMPIRE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  bringing  out  the  first  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette  (May,  1893, 
fol.,  24  pp.,  Irf.),  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
made  a  successful  efibrt  to  avoid  the  characteristic  defects  of  the 
ordinary  blue-book.  The  colour  of  the  cover  is  less  repellent  than  the 
standard  blue  ;  the  title  is  concise,  and  is  printed  in  large  letters  at  the 
top  of  the  cover  ;  in  the  middle  are  the  contents,  and  below  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  royal  arms,  which  aspires  to  be  ornamental.  Inside 
we  see  typography  like  that  of  the  more  staid  weekly  or  monthly 
journals,  instead  of  the  blue-book’s  long  lines  and  inconvenient  waste 
of  space.  The  style  in  which  the  paper  is  written  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  average  blue-book  ;  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule  :  “  Sir  Francis  Denys,  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Copenhagen,  reports  under  date  of  April  28th,  there  are  no  labour 
disputes  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  special  attention,  agriculture 
being  the  chief  industry  in  Denmark.”  We  may  safely  say  that  if  the 
Labour  Gazette  does  not  succeed,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attribute 
its  failure  to  the  form  in  which  its  matter  is  presented. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  contents  of  the  May  number  seem  bewildering 
in  their  variety,  but  after  a  little  examination  it  becomes  plain  that  the 
more  important  of  them  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

1.  The  regular  reports  of  each  of  the  local  Labour  Correspondents 
as  to  his  own  district. 
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2.  Special  reports  on  such  matters  as  the  Lancashire  cotton  dispute, 
tlie  Hull  dock  strike,  the  Jewish  tailoring  shops  of  Leeds  and 
Manchester. 

3.  A  list  of  the  more  important  labour  cases  which  camo  before  the 
magistrates  or  judges  in  April. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Emigrants*  Information  Office. 

5.  Summaries  of  consular  reports  and  extracts  from  foreign  news¬ 
papers. 

6.  Tables  showing  for  April — 

(а)  Changes  in  wages  and  hours. 

(б)  Strikes  and  lock-outs,  with  their  cause,  extent,  and  result. 

(c)  The  number  of  paupers  in  each  of  the  great  towns. 

(d)  The  retail  prices  of  certain  articles  of  common  consumption. 

The  summaries  of  the  consular  reports  contain  a  good  deal  of  infor* 

mation  which  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  the  British  workman, 
and  the  table  of  pauperism  looks  rather  more  elaborate  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  object  in  view,  which  appears  to  be  to  show  whether  the 
poorest  of  the  labouring  class  in  each  of  the  towns  is  better  or  worse 
offi  than  in  April,  1892.  As  to  the  utility  of  the  rest  of  the  matter 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  information  which 
is  required  in  order  to  promote  “  industrial  peaee,”  by  preventing  at 
one  time  the  employers,  and  at  another  the  employed,  from  entering  on 
a  struggle  in  which  they  are  certain  to  be  defeated. 

That  the  Labour  Department  needed  reorganization  and  additional 
strength  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  Report  on  the  Striket  and  Lock¬ 
out*  of  1891  by  the  Labour  Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Command  Paper  6890,  fol.,  546  pp.,  is.  4rf.,  postage  6<i.),  which 
appears  later,  and  is  more  overgrown  than  ever.  The  report  for  1889 
contained  145  pages,  and  appeared  in  time  for  the  Economic  Review 
of  January,  1891  ;  the  report  for  1890  contained  361  pages,  and 
appeared  in  time  for  the  Review  of  April,  1892  ;  but  the  report  for 
1891  contains  546  pages,  and  is  only  in  time  for  the  Review  of  July, 
1893.  The  lateness  of  its  appearance  is  in  part  the  cause  of  its 
increased  hulk,  as  Mr.  Burnett,  writing  in  January,  1893,  attempts  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  by  including  in  the  report  on  the  strikes  and 
lock-outs  of  1891  a  quantity  of  matter  relating  to  the  general  labour 
movement  in  1892.  Thus,  in  addition  to  twenty-two  pages  narrating 
the  proceedings  of  the  Newcastle  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1891,  we 
have  thirty-two  pages  narrating  the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Trade 
Union  Congress,  and  the  International  Minors’  Conference  in  1892. 
Apart  from  this  defiance  of  logical  and  chronological  arrangement,  Mr. 
Burnett's  plan  of  inserting  in  the  report  general  account  of  the 
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leading  events  in  connection  with  the  labour  movement "  is  to  be 
deprecated.  He  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  the  history  of  strikes 
is  often  “imperfect  without  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  movement.'’ 
This  argument  implies  that  the  labour  movement  in  general  is  to  be 
studied  because  it  throws  light  upon  strikes,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
strikes  are  to  be  studied  merely  because  they  are  parts  of  the  general 
movement. 

There  were  recorded  893  strikes  in  1891,  as  against  1028  in  1890, 
and  1145  in  1889.  The  following  table  will  enable  the  reader  to 
compare  the  results  for  the  three  years  : — 
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an  income  (not  a  “capital,”  as  the  report  for  1891  inadvertently  says 
on  page  2)  of  £1,288,885.  The  increase  is  of  course  chiefly  due  to  the 
greater  completeness  of  the  returns.  The  income  of  the  236  societies 
which  made  returns  for  both  years,  rose  from  £1,153,815  to  £1,222,484, 
but  their  membership  fell  from  847,956  to  843,872. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (Command 
Paper  6894,  fol.,  1  p.,  irf.),  like  the  second,  is  merely  a  note  ac¬ 
companying  the  minutes  and  subsidiary  reports  presented  to.  her 
Majesty.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Appendices  taken  before 
Group  C  (textile,  clothing,  chemical,  building,  and  miscellaneous 
trades'),  volume  ii.  (Command  Paper  6795 — vi.,  fol.,  475  pp.,  3*.  lOrf., 
postage  6rf.)  and  its  Digest  (6795 — iii.,  fol.,  163  pp.,  1».  4rf.,  postage 
4(f.)  deal  with  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  between  the  2nd  of 
February  and  the  18th  of  March,  1892.  The  second  volume  of  what 
the  Commission  calls  Foreign  Reports  is  entitled.  The  Colonies  and 
the  Indian  Empire,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Migration  of  Labour 
(6795 — xi.,  fol.,  256  pp.,  2s.,  postage  The  Colonies  and  India 

are  naturally  divided  into  five  classes,  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
North  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  forming  the  first  three, 
the  scattered  crown  colonies  the  fourth,  and  India  the  fifth.  The  facts 
as  to  each  class  are  arranged  in  the  groups  A,  B,  and  C,  now  familiar  to 
every  student  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission.  The  information 
obtained  with  respect  to  Australia  certainly  goes  far  towards  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  prevailing  depression  there  may  be  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  great  strikes  of  two  years  ago.  The  manager  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney  is  quoted  as  having  stated  that,  “  since 
the  strike,  a  number  of  people  prefer  the  comparative  security  of  a 
bank,  with  its  small  rate  of  interest,  to  sinking  their  savings  in 
industrial  enterprise.”  The  bank  took  efiectual  steps  towards  putting 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  by  suspending  payment  on  May  15th  of 
this  year.  According  to  the  Report,  in  Victoria  there  have  been,  under 
cover  of  night,  many  applications  for  stonemason’s  work  at  two 
shillings  a  day,  and  “  several  men  have  accepted  work  at  ten  shillings 
a  week,  with  board.”  Very  different  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Cape. 
“  The  wages  of  white  labour  at  the  Cape  have  been  hitherto  so  high 
that  there  has  never  been  any  need  for  any  efforts  to  raise  them,  and 
there  are  hardly  any  trade  unions.”  The  Commission  begins  a  new 
series  of  volumes  with  The  Agricultural  Labourer,  vol.  i.  England, 
part  i.  Reports  by  Mr.  fV.  E.  Bear  (Assistant  Commissioner)  upon 
certain  selected  districts  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hampshire, 
Huntingdon,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Sussex,  with  Summary 
Report  Prefixed  (6894 — i.,  fol,  154  pp.,  li.  3rf.,  postage  4rf.).  The 
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districts  dealt  with,  the  unions  of  Woburn,  St.  Neots,  Thakebam, 
Basingstoke,  and  Melton  Mowbray,  are  small  enough  to  allow  the 
Commissioner  to  give  life  to  his  descriptions,  and  be  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  most  interesting  work,  which  would  have  sold  if  it  had 
been  brought  out  by  a  private  publisher  in  a  more  attractive  form. 
The  Commissioner  speaks  with  reserve  of  the  future,  but  as  to  the 
present  bis  general  conclusion  is  of  a  cheerful  character  : — 

“  One  verdict  prevails  in  all  the  districts  alike,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Woburn,  where  *the  ruin  of  the  straw-plaiting  industry  is 
a  sore  point  (though  many  say  it  did  more  harm  than  good),  namely, 
that  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  never  so  well  off  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
spite  of  the  depression  which  has  caused  serious  distress  to  most  of 
their  employers,  and  to  all  but  the  most  wealthy  or  fortunately  situated 
of  the  landlords.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  and  especially  that  of  the  day  labourers,  is  satisfactory  ;  for 
men  who  average  fifteen  shillings  a  week  or  less,  as  many  do,  must 
have  a  hard  struggle  when  they  have  to  maintain  a  number  of  children, 
none  of  whom  are  earning.  But,  if  evidence  be  worth  anything,  such 
dire  distress  as  is  common  in  large  towns  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
rural  districts  which  I  have  visited,  and  what  exists  is  almost  invariably 
caused  by  drunkenness,  as  those  who  are  afflicted  or  otherwise  un¬ 
fortunate,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  find  kind  helpers  among  the  well- 
to-do  people  who  know  them.”  Wholesome  recreation,  and  in  some 
cases  more  and  cheaper  allotments,  are  pointed  at  as  the  principal  needs. 

The  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1892  (House  of 
Commons  Paper,  No.  138,  fol.,  52  pp.,  bltd.,  postage  Hcf.)  shows  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  entering  and  leaving  the 
country.  This  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
Europe  and  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  United  States.  The  out¬ 
flow  to  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  and  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  405,998,  and  the  inflow  from  these  parts  490,165.  The  outflow 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  321,397,  and  the  inflow  from  it  143,747. 
There  was  thus  a  total  outflow  of  727,395,  against  760,644  in  1891, 
and  a  total  inflow  of  633,912  against  651,843,  and  the  loss  or  net  out¬ 
flow  fell  from  108,801  to  93,483.  These  figures,  it  should  be  noticed, 
only  relate  to  ships*  passengers.  In  order  to  get  a  perfectly  accurate 
account  of  the  net  loss,  a  small  addition  should  be  made  to  the  93,483, 
for  the  crews  of  ships  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign 
countries,  since  in  the  case  of  such  ships  there  must  obviously  be  an 
export  of  seamen  with  no  counterbalancing  import.  The  number  of 
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foreigners  who  came  into  the  country  as  passengers,  and  did  not  leave 
it  as  passengers,  is  shown  to  be  18,779,  as  against  21,364  in  1891. 
The  diminution  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  a  large  diminution 
in  the  immigration  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  the  stream  being 
interrupted  by  the  cholera  at  Hamburg.  It  is  supposed  that  about 
5000  of  this  class  settled  in  Great  Britain,  3000  of  them  in  Loudon, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  in  Leeds.  Among 
the  detailed  statistics  showing  the  migrations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  regions,  the  most  remarkable  figures  are  those 
which  show  the  net  emigration  to  Australasia  to  have  been  only  5344, 
the  outflow  being  15,950  and  the  inflow  10,606.  Possibly  in  1893  the 
balance  will  be  on  the  other  side,  and  Australia  will  send  back  more 
persons  than  it  receives.  The  tables  unfortunately  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  various  Australian  colonies,  or  even  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891, 
entitled.  Area,  Houses,  and  Population,  rol.  i..  Administrative  and 
Ancient  Counties  (Command  Paper  6948,  fol.,  xxxvi.,  482  pp.,  4«.  Id., 
(K>stage  6d.)  gives  the  population,  distinguishing  males  and  females, 
of  the  ancient  counties  (i.e.  the  counties  in  the  popular  sense  as  defined 
in  an  ordinary  atlas),  of  the  administrative  counties  (i.e.  the  areas 
under  each  county  council),  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  of  the  petty  sessional  divisions.  It  also  gives,  but 
without  distinguishing  males  and  females,  the  population  of  every  civil 
and  every  ecclesiastical  parish.  The  population  of  the  unions  and 
sanitary  districts  will,  it  may  l>e  presumed,  fill  the  next  volume,  and 
the  ages,  civil  condition,  occupations  and  birthplaces  will  occupy  the 
third. 

The  changes  in  the  population  of  the  country  and  of  its  different 
districts  were  fully  dealt  with  in  a  notice  of  the  Preliminary  Report 
in  the  Economic  Review  for  October,  1891  (pp.  561-566).  There 
were,  of  course,  slight  errors  in  the  Preliminary  Report,  but  none  of 
any  importance.  The  population  of  the  whole  country,  which  the 
Preliminary  Report  gave  as  14,050,620  males,  and  14,950,398  females, 
total  29,001,018,  is  now  stated  to  be  14,052,901  males,  and  14,949,624 
females,  total  29,002,525.  The  Preliminary  Report  did  not  distinguish 
males  and  females,  except  in  the  total  for  the  whole  country,  and  the 
new  volume  reveals  some  curious  facts  with  regard  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes.  The  men  are  in  a  minority  in  every  county  of 
England  and  Wales,  except  Derby,  Durham,  Monmouth,  Denbigh,  and 
Glamorgan.  The  connection  of  the  case  of  a  majority  of  men  with 
mining  is  obvious.  The  supremacy  of  the  woman  is  greatest  in  genteel 
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districts.  The  parliamentary  division  of  South  Kensington  contains 
54,210  females,  against  29,465  males.  Among  municipal  boroughs 
Bournemouth  is  at  the  head  with  23,008  females  against  14,773  males, 
closely  pressed  however  by  Leamington,  with  16,146  females  and 
10,784  males.  Even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  appears  a 
majority  of  women,  which  would  not  have  been  altogether  wiped  out 
if  the  census  had  been  taken  during  term.  Doubtless,  in  Volume  III., 
the  female  domestic  servants,  who  constituted  the  most  numerous  sub¬ 
order  of  the  population  in  1881,  will  be  shown  to  have  increased  their 
lead. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  Mining  Royalties  (Command  Paper  6980,  fol.,  137 
pp..  Is.  9<f.,  postage  3cf.),  contains  the  report  proper  of  the  Commission. 
The  minutes  of  evidence  taken  in  answer  to  20,360  questions  have 
already  been  issued  in  volumes  entitled  First  Report  (Command  Paper 
6195,  fol.,  333  pp.,  3s.),  Second  Report  (6331,  fol.,  422  pp.,  4s.  lOrf.), 
Third  Report  (6529,  fol.,  238  pp.,  2s.),  and  Fourth  Report  (6979,  fol., 
331  pp.,  2s.  9(f.).  The  Commissioners,  who  are  unanimous,  reject 
altogether  the  doctrine  that  there  is  something  uneconomical  and 
pernicious  in  tbe  system  of  royalties.  They  admit  that  if  by  some 
unexplained  process  royalties  were  abolished,  tbe  consumers  or  the 
miners,  or  both,  might  be  able  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  minimum 
royalty,  which  on  coal  amounts  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  2^(f.  per 
ton,  but  they  see,  as  Anderson  saw  in  tbe  analogous  case  of  land  rents 
in  1777,  that  the  higher  royalties  merely  equalize  the  advantages  of 
lessees,  and  cannot  possibly  be  handed  over  either  to  the  consumers  or 
the  miners.  The  whole  of  the  royalties  might  of  course  be  claimed 
and  taken  by  the  State,  but  the  commissioners  decline  to  go  into  this 
question,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  merely  a  part  of  tbe  question  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  land.  It  is  too,  apparently,  an  unimportant  part 
of  that  question,  as  the  whole  amount  of  royalties  and  way-leaves  paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  under  £5,000,000  per  annum.  Beyond  cer¬ 
tain  minor  alterations  of  the  law,  of  little  general  interest,  tbe  Com¬ 
missioners*  only  recommendation  is  that  “  owners  of  mineral  property 
unreasonably  debarred  from  obtaining  access  to  tbe  nearest  or  most 
convenient  public  railway,  canal,  or  port,  on  fair  terms,  or  from 
obtaining  underground  easements  on  fair  terms,  ought  not  to  be  left 
without  a  remedy,”  and  that  a  tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  decide  what 
is  “fair”  and  “reasonable.”  The  Commissioners  admit  that  they  “have 
not  attempted  to  formulate  the  rules  by  which  such  a  tribunal  should 
be  guided,’*  and  it  is  far  from  clear  what  they  mean  by  tbe  recom¬ 
mendation.  They  do  not  apparently  mean  that  land  for  a  mineral 
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line  should  be  granted,  like  land  for  a  public  railway,  at  its  value 
for  other  purposes,  nor  merely  that  no  more  than  its  market  value  as 
a  way-leave  must  be  charged  for  it.  In  any  case  the  recommendation 
is  only  for  the  relief  of  one  class  of  landowners  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  is  therefore  not  very  likely  to  be  adopted. 

The  Commission  has  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  information  as 
to  mineral  property  and  the  winning  of  minerals  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  abroad,  and  the  five  volumes  which  it  has  produced  will 
never  be  superseded  as  the  standard  authority  for  the  period  with 
which  it  deals.  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  colleagues  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  given  another  proof,  perhaps  somewhat  needed  at 
the  present  time,  of  the  utility  of  Commissions. 

The  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  '  / 
Treasury  on  Local  Taxation  (House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  168,  fol., 
lii.,  140  pp.,  1«.  7rf.,  postage  4it/.),  is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
Report  on  the  same  subject  (House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  470, 1870), 
issued  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  lately  reprinted.  Mr.  Fowler 
examines  the  subject  “  with  especial  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
local  burdens  borne  by  urban  and  rural  ratepayers  and  different  classes 
of  real  property  in  England,”  and  his  object  is  evidently  to  show  that, 
as  regards  rates,  rural  landowners  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  but 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  unduly  favoured  in  the  distribution  of 
subventions  from  imperial  funds.  In  pursuing  this  object,  be  has 
collected  a  large  number  of  data  for  comparing  the  amount  and  incidence 
of  local  rates  at  different  times.  The  average  of  all  local  rates  is,  it 
appears,  no  larger  in  1891  than  it  was  in  1827,  and  less  than  in 
1817  and  1803.  In  1891  it  was  3«.  8</.,  in  1868  3«.  4cf.,  in  1841  2s.  Id., 
in  1827  3*.  8rf.,  in  1817  3*.  lOfrf.,  in  1813-15  3s.  l|rf.,  and  in  1803 
As.  5id.  The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  all  the  new  purposes  for  which 
local  rates  are  raised,  the  rate  in  the  pound  has  not  increased  is  of  course 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  poor  relief  has  not  risen 
•with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  property  rated.  In  1803  the  expenditure 
on  poor  relief  was  equal  to  an  average  rate  of  3«.  4^rf.,  in  1813-15 
2s.  4irf.,in  1827  2s.  5irf.,in  1841  1*.  6irf.,in  1868  Is.  6d.,  and  in  1891 
1*.  Hrf.,  which  last  sum  w’as  reduced  to  9irf.  by  the  operation  of  the 
imperial  subventions.  If  we  deduct  these  amounts  from  the  totals  of 
all  the  rates,  we  see  that  the  rates  levied  for  purposes  other  than  the 
relief  of  the  poor  have  nearly  trebled  in  the  course  of  the  century. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Fowler 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  the  rural  area  owing  to  the  continual 
extension  of  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  the 
annual  value  of  lands  as  shown  by  the  income  tax  returns,  from  fifty 
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to  forty-two  millions  between  1873-4  and  1890-1,  the  total  rateable 
value  of  the  rural  districts  was  nearly  a  million  greater  (£53,278,287 
as  against  £52,389,485  *)  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  than  at  the 
beginning. 

The  Return  of  the  Names  of  any  Local  Authorities  by  whom  Inspectors 
have  been  appointed  under  the  Hth  section  of  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  1 892 
(House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  176,  fob,  4  pp.,  !</.)  shows  that  at  the 
beginning  of  April  last  inspectors  had  been  appointed  by  four  county 
councils  and  thirty-nine  town  councils  in  England,  and  by  one  county 
council  and  eighteen  town  councils  in  Scotland.  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  Edinburgh,  have  not  appointed 
inspectors,  but  the  burgh  of  Wick  has  done  so.  “  The  replies  to  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Home  Office  indicate  that  certain  local  authorities, 
although  they  have  not  yet  appointed  inspectors,  contemplate  putting 
the  Act  in  operation.” 

In  his  Further  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Labour  in  Italy  (Foreign 
Office  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  276,  8vo.,  48  pp.,  3rf.,  postage  Irf.) 
Sir  D.  Colnaghi,  Consul-General  at  Florence,  gives  a  summary  of 
information  collected  by  the  Italian  Statistical  Department  with  regard 
to  strikes,  arbitration,  co-operation,  labour  exchanges,  and  cognate 
matters.  The  Paper  entitled  Notes  on  the  Condition  of  Peasant 
Proprietors  in  Norivay  (Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  282, 
8vo,  3  pp.,  id.)  is  really  an  account  of  a  debate  in  the  Storthing  which 
“  showed  a  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  present  impoverished 
condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors.”  The  Report  on  the  Working  of 
the  State  Bank  in  Sweden  (Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series,No.  278, 
8vo,  19  pp.,  l^tf.)  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of 
South  Australia.  The  Report  on  the  Swiss  Alcohol  Monopoly 
(Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  275,  8vo,  3  pp.,  id.)  explains 
the  objects  and  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

Note. — The  Labour  Gazette  is  published  by  Messrs  Veale,  ChifiFeriel  and  Co.,  and  is 
supplied  and  sold  by  newsagents  like  any  other  newspaper. 

Ordinary  parliamentary  and  official  papers — “  blue-books” — can  be  either  ordered 
through  a  bookseller  or  obtained  direct  from  the  publishers,  Messrs  Eyre  and 
8pottiswoode,  whose  head  office  is  in  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  who 
have  a  branch  office  at  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster.  When  a  blue-book  is  to 
be  sent  from  the  publishers  by  post,  a  remittance  for  the  postage  as  well  as  the  price 
should  be  sent  with  the  order.  In  future  numbers  of  this  Review,  as  in  the  present, 
the  postage  as  well  as  the  price  of  blue-books  noticed  will  be  given  in  all  cases  where 

'  Moreover  Mr.  Fowler  explains  that  this  figure,  includes  certain  properties  which 
ought  not  to  be  included,  and  are  not  included  in  the  figures  for  1890-1. 
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it  exceeds  a  halfpenny.  It  is  desirable,  in  ordering,  to  mention  the  series  to  which 
the  paper  belongs,  and  also  its  number  in  that  series.  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons  papers  are  both  numbered  from  one  upwards  in  each  session,  so  that  in 
cases  where  doubts  might  arise,  the  year  must  be  given.  The  numbers  of  Lords’ 
papers  are  printed  in  round  brackets,  while  those  of  Commons’  papers  are  left  open. 
The  two  Foreign  Office  Series,  “  Miscellaneous  ”  and  “  Annual,”  and  the  papers 
“  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty,”  are  numbered 
throughout,  and  are  independent  of  the  years.  The  command  papers  are  shortly 
described  as  “  C,”  and  the  C  and  the  number  are  placed  in  square  brackets,  thus 
[C.  6890].  They  are  often  subdivided,  small  Roman  numerals  being  added  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  parts. 


REVIEWS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEORIES  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
FROM  1776  TO  1848.  By  Edward  Cannan,  M.A.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  [xi.,  410  pp.  8vo.  16#.  Percival.  London, 
1893.] 

“  As  no  one  any  longer,”  says  Mr.  Cannan  in  his  preface,  “  believes 
that  political  economy  was  invented  by  Adam  Smith  and  perfected  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  it  has  become  necessary  almost  to  apologise  for 
taking  the  dates  of  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  and  Mill’s 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  for  the  limits  of  a  history  of  a 
portion  of  economic  theory.  I  have  chosen  to  begin  with  1776, 
because  what  may  be  called  the  framework  of  the  theories  of  Production 
and  Distribution  which  have  been  taught  in  English  economic  works 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  appears  to  owe  its  origin  entirely  to  that 
peculiar  combination  of  indigenous  economics  with  the  system  of 
Quesnay  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  I  have 
ended  with  1848,  because  it  is  yet  too  early  to  treat  in  an  historical 
spirit  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1868,  and  the 
period  of  stagnation  which  followed  the  publication  of  Mill’s  work 
is  not  a  profitable  subject  of  study  except  in  connection  with  the  out¬ 
burst  of  new  ideas  which  ended  it.”  [In  1868  the  first  edition  of  the 
late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers’s  elementary  Manual  appeared.  Is  that 
why  Mr.  Cannan  takes  that  date  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period  of  English  economic  study  ?]  Mr.  Cannau’s  object,  as  he 
explains  farther  on  in  the  preface,  is  not  to  defend  a  mythical 
Ricardo  and  Malthus,  who  never  wrote  anything  which  cannot  be 
‘  limited  and  explained  ’  till  it  ceases  to  be  in  conflict  either  with 
recognised  fact  or  accepted  modern  opinion,”  but  “  simply  to  show  what 
the  various  theories  concerning  production  and  distribution  were,  and 
to  explain  how  and  why  they  grew  up,  and  then  either  flourished  or 
decayed.”  This  purely  historical  task  Mr.  Cannan  has  performed  with 
most  admirable  care  and  skill.  In  too  many  books  which  deal  with 
the  history  of  theories  (e.y.  in  most  historical  accounts  of  Socialism), 
the  student  is  tantalized  by  the  scantiness  and  inadequacy  of  the 
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references  to  sources.  Mr.  Cannan  has  not  sacrificed  anything  of 
scholarly  accuracy  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  general  reader. 
To  all  his  quotations,  as  he  claims,  he  has  given  exact  references,  noting 
the  precise  dates  and  the  variations  of  different  editions.  The  Index 
of  names  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  brief  biblio¬ 
graphy,  as  well  as  an  index.  The  volume  is  not  easy  reading  to 
those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  “  classical  ”  English 
economists  :  not  that  the  fault  is  Mr.  Cannan’s  ;  for,  as  readers  of  the 
Economic  Review  are  well  aware,  his  style  is  always  clear  and  crisp, 
and  relieved  by  many  touches  of  humour.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  revel 
in  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  he  finds  in  all  the  economists  from 
Adam  Smith  to  John  Stuart  Mill  when  their  remarks  are  taken  quite 
seriously.  The  present  reviewer  feels  that,  after  one  somewhat  hasty 
perusal,  he  cannot  profitably  attempt  any  minute  criticism,  or  even 
exposition,  of  a  work  whose  significance  lies  just  in  its  wealth  of  detail, 
and  that  the  best  service  he  can  render  to  the  readers  of  this  Review 
is  to  give  a  simple  summary  of  its  contents  with  a  few  slight  refer¬ 
ences  to  some  special  passages  by  way  of  samples. 

Chapter  I.  is  entitled  “  The  Wealth  of  a  Nation.”  It  points  out 
that  the  limitation  of  wealth  to  that  which  has  exchange  value  makes 
the  existence  of  wealth  dependent  on  the  existence  of  separate  property. 
[This,  by  the  way,  would  constitute,  not  an  objection,  but  a  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.]  Separate  property  was  to  Ada. a  Smith 
a  “  natural  ”  institution.  Malthus,  writing  against  Godwin,  thought 
it  a  necessary  institution,  which  would  at  once  be  re-established,  if  it 
were  abolished.  “  Ricardo,  as  became  a  stockbroker,  took  it  for 
granted  without  any  consideration  ”  (p.  9).  “  But  by  the  time  of 

Senior  and  J.  S.  Mill  universality  was  claimed  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  teachings  of  political  economy,”  so  that  the  limitation  in  the 
definition  became  a  defect.  The  restriction  of  wealth  to  material 
objects,  and  the  consequent  classing  of  all  services  which  do  not 
result  in  a  material  product  as  “  unproductive  labour,”  is  shown  to  be 
one  of  the  defective  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  still  retained  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
though  exposed  by  M'CuIloch  and  Senior. 

Chapter  II.  “The  Idea  of  Production.”  It  is  shown  that  the 
customary  division  of  economic  treatises  first  emerges  clearly  in  James 
Mill's  Elements  (1821)  :  his  four  chapters  are  entitled  “Production,” 
“  Distribution,”  “  Interchange,”  and  “  Consumption.” 

Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  deal  with  the  “  Three  Requisites  of  Pro¬ 
duction” — Labour,  Capital,  and  Land.  In  dealing  with  Adam  Smith’s 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  industry  which 
results  from  the  division  of  labour,  Mr.  Cannan,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
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tlio  personal  clement  in  theories,  points  out  that  J.  B.  Say,  “  himself 
a  versatile  genius,”  recognized  the  disadvantage  of  specialization. 
The  distinction  of  fixed  and  circulating  capital,  in  a  passage  of  Adam 
Smith,  is  shown  to  lead  to  this  result  :  “  The  cost  or  value  of  your 
fruit-tree  is  fixed  capital,  because  you  only  sell  the  fruit,  and  not  the 
tree  itself ;  but  the  cost  or  value  of  your  growing  corn,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  will  not  be  kept  for  seed,  is  circulating  capital,  because  you  sell 
the  stalk  or  straw  as  well  as  the  fruit  or  grain  ”  (p.  59). 

The  chapter  (V.)  on  “Land  ”  contains  an  account  of  the  Population 
question  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  different  phases  through 
which  the  speculations  of  Malthus  passed.  The  attempts  made  by 
some  of  Maltbus’s  apologists  to  minimize  his  geometrical  and  arith¬ 
metical  ratios  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  quotation  from  an  appendix 
to  the  third  edition  of  Malthus's  chief  work  (p.  143).  The  inaccuracy 
with  which  Malthus  used  the  phrase  “  geometical  ratio  ”  (as  if  it 
necessarily  meant  “  doubling  ”),  and  the  still  greater  error  in  his  use 
of  the  phrase  “arithmetical  ratio,”  are  clearly  exposed  by  Mr.  Cannan 
(pp.  139-143).  The  rise  of  “the  law  of  diminishing  returns”  is 
traced,  in  an  interesting  fashion,  from  a  casual  phrase  of  Malthus’s,  in 
1803,  through  the  influences  of  the  war  on  agricultural  prices  and  on 
Enclosure  Acts.  A  diagram  on  p.  150  shows  the  close  relation  between 
the  price  of  wheat  and  the  passing  of  Enclosure  Acts  between  1793 
and  1815.  The  idea  of  diminishing  returns  is  shown  to  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  a  land  surveyor  and  a  landowner  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Lords’  Committee  of  1813-14.  “The  later  history  of  the 
subject  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  pseudo¬ 
scientific  law  of  a  [universal]  ‘tendency’  to  diminishing  returns  for 
the  rough  general  rule  of  diminishing  returns  rashly  deduced  from 
experience  during  the  great  war.”  This  is  the  stage  of  Torrens,  James 
Mill,  and  M’Culloch.  Then  come  the  more  hesitating  statements  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and*(shallwe  say  ?)  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  theory, 
which  Ricardo  had  adapted  to  the  useful  purpose  of  refuting  the  pro¬ 
tectionism  of  its  author,  Malthus. 

Chapter  VI.  introduces  “  The  Idea  of  Distribution,”  and  discusses 
the  growth  of  the  “  ortho<lox  ”  doctrines  of  Wages,  Profit,  and  Kent. 
“  Like  most  people  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  literary 
education,  Ricardo  was  apt  to  think  that  a  word  ought  to  have  what¬ 
ever  sense  he  found  convenient  to  put  upon  it ;  and  so  he  implies  that, 
though  the  whole  of  the  remuneration  paid  for  the  better  provided 
land  would  be  called  reut,  it  is  not  rent.”  Senior’s  discovery,  that  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  as  arising  out  of  inequality  of  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  admits  of  wider  application,  seems  to  me  too  slightingly  treated 
VoL.  III.— No.  3.  2  F 
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by  Air.  Cannan.  Whatever  uame  we  give  it,  it  is  an  economic  element 
worth  recognizing.  As  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem,  is  it  not 
worth  asking  a  Ricardian  like  Air.  Henry  George  why  he  can  command 
a  bigger  price  for  a  page  of  his  writing  than  the  average  journalist,  so 
as  to  show  that  “  economic  rent  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  monopoly  ? 
In  connection  with  Profit,  Senior’s  unhappy  term  “Abstinence”  is 
discussed  :  “  The  train  of  thought  in  Senior's  mind  evidently  was  that 
labour  is  disagreeable,  and  is  therefore  rewarded  ;  abstinence  is  also 
disiigrocab'e,  and  also  is  therefore  rewarded.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  reason  why  labour  is  rewarded  is  that  it  is  disagreeable.  Here 
he  was  wrong.  Labour  is  rewarded,  not  because  it  is  disagreeable,  but 
because  it  produces  wealth”  (p.  214). 

In  Chapter  VII.  (“Pseudo-Distribution”)  Air.  Cannan  shows  that 
Sir  Edward  West  (in  1826)  and  Alountifort  Longfield  in  his  lectures 
(published  in  1834)  refused  to  accept  the  wage-fund  theory,  which  had 
been  put  in  its  definite  shape  by  Al'Culloch  (pp.  265,  266).  In  con¬ 
nection  with  Ricardo’s  theories  about  Profits,  Air.  Cannan  refers  t(» 

“  the  author’s  fondness  for  attempting  to  prove  general  propositions  by 
means  of  imaginary  arithmetical  examples  of  particular  cases,”  and 
Air.  Cannan  follows  out  these  arithmetical  examples  till  his  pages 
bristle  with  fractions  and  repeating  decimals.  From  the  “Pseudo- 
Distribution  ”  theories  which  deal  with  wages  per  head,  rent  per  acre, 
and  profits  per  cent.,  Air.  Cannan  distinguishes  “  Distribution  Proper,” 
which  deals  with  aggregate  wages,  profits,  and  rents  (Chap.  VIII.). 
Ricardo’s  view  that  there  is  more  labour  in  an  hour’s  labour  in  the 
better-paid  employments  than  in  the  worse-paid  is  dismissed  as  not 
important  in  Economics,  though,  as  adopted  by  Alarx,  it  plays  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Socialism. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  that  of  most  general  interest.  It  gives 
a  summary  of  the  results  arrived  at,  very  damaging  to  the  “  classical  ” 
economists.  “Judged  by  what  we  may  perhaps,  using  the  term  in 
a  sense  which  has  very  often  though  not  very  accurately  been  given 
to  it,  call  the  ‘  abstract  ’  method,  the  theories  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  arrived  at  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be 
visited  with  almost  unqualified  condemnation.  But  if  we  try  them  by 
the  historical  method,  and  inquire  bow  far  they  met  the  practical 
needs  of  their  time,  they  must  obtain  a  much  more  favourable  verdict. 
Among  all  the  delusions  which  prevail  as  to  the  history  of  English 
political  economy  there  is  none  greater  than  the  belief  that  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Ricardian  school  and  period  were  of  an  almost  wholly 
abstract  and  unpractical  character.”  This  may  seem  the  most  paradoxi¬ 
cal  utterance  in  Air.  Cannan’s  book  ;  it  is  certainly  turning  the  tables 
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of  controversy  with  a  vengeance  to  defend  the  orthotlox  economists  by 
“  the  historical  method.”  But  it  is  the  historical  method  in  Mr. 
Cannan's  hands  :  that  is  to  say,  the  value  and  significance  of  the 
economics  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  only  come  out  if  we 
replace  the  writers  in  the  political  and  social  euvironment  whi^h 
influenced  their  ideas.  (The  same  thing  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine  with  regard  to  the  analytic  jurisprudence  of  Bentham 
and  Austin :  their  conception  of  sovereignty  only  becomes  explicable 
if  we  think  of  the  great  quickening  of  legislative  activity  in  England 
after  Pitt's  time.)  Adam  Smith,  as  Mr.  Cannan  points  out,  was,  in 
the  main,  a  scientific  writer.  Apart  from  the  advocacy  of  free-trade, 
he  treated  his  subject  in  a  scientific  spirit.  He  “  was  engaged  neither 
in  trade  nor  in  politics.  He  was  an  ex-professor  of  moral  philosophy.” 
But  with  Malthus  and  Ricardo  practical  aims  were  paramount. 
“  Malthus  discovered  his  Principle  of  Population  in  the  course  of 
an  attempt  to  damp  his  father’s  hopes  of  progress.”  He  wished  to 
point  out  the  evils  of  the  existing  Poor  Law.  “  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Bullion  controversy  for  the  Ricardian  theory  of  value,  and  to  the 
Corn  Law  controversy  of  1813-15  for  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent 
and  distribution  in  general.”  West,  Torrens,  and  M’Culloch  were 
pamphleteers  and  reviewers  who  wrote  because  they  were  interested 
in  the  politics  of  the  day.  “James  Mill  is  the  only  exception  of 
importance.  .  .  .  The  purely  scientific  and  didactic  writers  of  the 
time  were  worthies  like  Boileati  and  Mrs.  Marcet.”  With  regard  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Cannan  maintains  his  thesis  by  calling  attention  to 
the  large  extent  to  which  Mill  was  only  the  inheritor  of  the  Ricardian 
tradition ;  he  was  somewhat  prematurely  committed  to  a  set  of 
economic  doctrines. 

All  this  is  true  :  it  is  a  neglected  truth,  and  therefore  worth  pointing 
out  distinctly.  But  is  it  the  whole  truth  ?  Ricardo  and  the  others 
wrote  under  the  stimulus  of  practical  interests,  but  they  imagined 
they  were  bringing  “  pure  theory  ”  to  bear  on  practical  questions. 
They  are  certainly  responsible  for  the  usual  way  in  which  economic 
science  has  been  regarded  in  this  country — a  guide  to  the  statesman 
certainly,  but  just  because  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  set  of 
abstract  and  absolutely  true  “  principles  ”  or  “  laws  ”  (it  doesn’t 
matter  which  term  is  used).  Peacock,  in  his  Crotchet  Castle  (1831), 
typifies  the  economist  under  the  name  of  MacQuedy  (?  M’Culloch), 
which  name  signifies  “  son  of  a  demonstration  ”  (Q.  E.  D.).  A  carica¬ 
turist  alone  is  an  insufficient  witness  ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  simply 
condemns  the  whole  attempt  of  the  economists  in  a  jest.  Adam  Smith, 
just  because  he  approached  his  subject  in  a  wider  and  more  scientific 
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spirit,  was  less  abstract  and  less  dogmatic.  There  is  no  person  so 
prone  to  abstract  thinking  and  to  dogmatism  as  the  business  man, 
with  no  special  literary,  philosophical,  or  historical  training,  who  takes 
to  writing  on  the  currency  or  other  economic  questions  with  the  idea, 
not  simply  of  contributing  the  results  of  personal  experience,  but  of 
settling  disputed  questions  in  a  “  scientific  ”  manner.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  idea  of  “  scientific  ”  method  among  the  “  classical  ” 
English  economists  was  derived  entirely  from  the  non-historical 
sciences  :  hence  the  fatal  proneness  to  use  mathematical  formulne  in  a 
region  which  least  of  all  admits  of  these. 

In  his  last  section,  Mr.  Canuan  shows  that  the  theories  of  the 
Ricardian  school,  just  because  they  were  applicable  to  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Corn  Laws,  prove  delusive  when  applied,  as  they  have  been, 
to  the  questions  which  have  come  up  since  1848.  Whatever  opinion 
we  may  hold  about  the  practical  policy  of  land  nationalization  and  of 
other  “  collectivist  ”  proposals,  we  may  agree  that  the  Ricardian 
economics  on  which  Mr,  Henry  George  and  the  Marxist  Socialists 
have  built  their  theories  is  a  quicksand  of  pseudo-scientific  delusions, 
unless,  as  said  at  the  outset,  this  economics  be  freed  from  error  by 
being  divested  —  as  ingenious  theorists  know  how  to  do  —  of  all 
applicability  to  actual  facts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  his  words  in  the  preface,  Mr. 
Cannan  will  some  day  continue  his  historical  researches  into  the 
period  after  1848.  It  would  be  a  still  more  interesting  subject, 
though  undoubtedly  more  difficult,  to  trace  the  influence  on  English 
economic  writers  of  Comte,  of  the  German  economists,  of  the  rising 
importance  of  historical  study  (possibly  an  influence  even  stronger 
on  our  way  of  thinking  than  the  progress  of  biology),  and  of  the 
practical  questions  that  have  become  prominent  since  the  Corn  Laws 
were  abolished. 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 

THE  LAND  SYSTEMS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  B.  H.  Badex- 
PowELL,  C.I.E.,  etc.  Vol.  i. — General ;  Bengal  [xviii.  699  pp.]. 
Vol.  ii. — Village  or  Mahal  Settlements  [771  pp.]*  Vol.  iii. — 
Raiyatwari  and  Allied  Systems  [632  pp.].  [Clarendon  Press. 
Oxford,  1892.] 

This  very  important  work  is  intended  to  serve  in  the  first  place  as 
a  handbook  for  Indian  officials,  but  the  facts  which  Mr.  Baden-Powell 
has  collected  and  summarized  in  these  imposing  volumes  possess  an 
interest  for  every  student  of  political  economy.  No  recent  book, 
unless  it  be  Vinogradofif’s  Villeinage  in  England^  has  done  more  to 
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elucidate  the  history  of  the  village  community  and  the  origins  of 
property  in  land.  We  use  the  word  “origins  ”  in  deference  to  custom, 
but  in  studying  primitive  institutions  we  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning: 
we  are  not  able  to  say  with  confidence  when  and  in  what  manner  the 
land  of  India  was  first  brought  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Baden-Powell 
holds  that  the  earliest  discoverable  form  of  landrright  is  the  “  right  of 
the  first  clearer.”  The  man,  or  rather  the  family,  by  whose  exertion 
a  piece  of  jungle  has  been  cleared  is  held  to  have  established  a  good 
claim  to  the  land  ;  thus  is  formed  the  village  of  Manu,  a  body  of 
cultivators,  each  strongly  attached  to  his  own  family  holding,  making 
use  of  the  adjacent  waste  but  not  claiming  it  as  their  own.  Such 
a  community  might  enjoy  a  considerable  measure  of  self-government, 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  provide  for  self-defence.  It  lived 
under  the  protection  of  a  chief  and  paid  him  tribute';  the  chief, 
represented  by  the  local  headman,  readily  gave  permission  for  the 
enclosure  of  portions  of  the  waste  ;  his  own  tribute  was  thereby 
increased.  This  form  of  village  is  represented  in  our  own  time  by  the 
raiyatwari  or  non-landlord  village  which  prevails  over  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Central  India.  In  assessing  a  raiyatwari  village,  the  State  is 
naturally  led  to  assess  each  holder  separately  ;  there  is  no  joint 
responsibility  for  taxes.  Whether  the  villagers  individually  are 
owners  of  land  or  not,  is  a  question  of  terms.  Primitive  custom 
certainly  did  not  give  them  the  freedom  of  alienation  which  is  essential 
to  ownership  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  ;  the  holding  was  a 
family  holding. 

Another  type  of  community  is  formed  when  a  family  or  class  of 
persons  claim  to  have  acquired  all  the  village  lands  as  their  joint 
property  by  conquest,  purchase,  or  royal  grant ;  this  is  what  Mr. 
Baden-Powell  calls  the  joint  or  landlord  village  :  in  such  cases  the 
right  of  the  first  clearer,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
rights  of  the  landlord  body  ;  no  person  not  belonging  to  that  body  can 
have  rights  in  the  land  unless  by  their  permission.  The  peasants  of 
the  raiyatwari  village  are  to  some  extent  governed  by  the  headman  ; 
the  landlord  village  governs  itself  by  means  of  a  council  ;  if  a  headman 
is  added  to  its  constitution,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  council  is  losing  its 
efficiency  and  independence.  In  assessing  au  estate  of  this  type,  the 
government  is  naturally  led  to  deal  with  it  as  a  whole  ;  the  council 
distributes  the  burden  among  the  co-sharers.  A  raiyatwari  village 
may  become  a  joint  village  if  it  becomes  by  conquest  or  grant  the 
property  of  a  landlord  body  ;  and  again,  in  a  joint  village  the  traditional 
system  of  shares  may  be  upset,  and  each  holder  may  come  to  regard 
his  own  property  as  a  separate  unit.  European  writers  have  sometimes 
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described  the  village  as  if  it  were  an  institution  exempt  from 
change  ;  the  truth  is,  that  while  the  village,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
permanent,  its  constitution  and  land-tenures  may  change  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  With  the  advent  of  a  strong  imperial  government 
headmen  and  councils  lose  their  importance  ;  the  members  of  the 
village  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  State  ;  the  rights  of 
tenants  and  purchasers  are  accurately  recorded  and  protected  by  legis¬ 
lation.  The  revenue  agents  of  the  central  power  become  persons  of 
importance,  exercising  authority  over  one  or  more  villages  and 
developing  into  a  new  landlord  class.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  does  not 
concur  in  the  judgment  usually  passed  upon  the  measures  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  Bengal.  He  holds  that  the  rights  of  the  Zamindars  were 
already  too  well  established  to  be  wholly  ignored,  and  that  the  law 
merely  gave  definite  eflTect  to  a  change  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  a  century. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  notice,  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  a  work  of  this  description  ;  it  will,  we  believe,  take  rank 
as  an  indispensable  authority  on  a  difficult  and  interesting  subject. 

T.  Raleigh. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  A  Forecast.  By 
Charles  H.  Pearsos,  Hon.  LL.D.,  St.  Andrew’s,  Late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  sometime  Minister  of  Education  in 
Victoria.  [357  pp.  8vo.  10«.,  nett.  Macmillan.  London,  1893.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarise  the  argument  of  this  book  without 
giving  an  impression  of  a  certain  crude  sensationalism  which  it  certainly 
does  not  deserve.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  book, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  writer’s  ability.  The  reader  moves  in  a 
large  atmosphere  of  high  culture,  wide  historical  knowledge,  and 
philosophic  generalization  which  makes  the  book  extremely  interesting 
— one  might  almost  say  agreeable — reading,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy 
character  of  the  destiny  with  which  the  writer  threatens  our  planet. 

In  spite  of  its  difficulty,  I  must  attempt  the  task  of  reproducing, 
briefly  and  inadequately  though  it  must  be,  the  writer’s  position.  Dr. 
Pearson  first  shows — and  this  is  perhaps  the  least  controvertible  of  his 
theses — that  the  portion  of  the  globe  capable  of  being  to  any  large 
extent  peopled  by  tbe  higher  races  of  mankind  is  strictly  limited. 
Sooner  or  later — Dr.  Pearson  is  perhaps  inclined  too  confidently  to  say 
sooner  rather  than  later — the  world  must  be  filled  up.  The  competition 
in  manufacture  and  trade  which  he  anticipates  from  the  races  of 
inferior  civilization,  especially  in  India  and  China,  will  still  further 
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limit  the  possibilities  of  supporting  an  indefinite  increase  of  population. 
Nations  will  then  be  more  and  more  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  upon 
themselves.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  decline  of  inter¬ 
national  jealousy,  nationalism  will  be  further  intensified  by  the  continued 
maintenance,  and  even  the  extension,  of  enormous  standing  armies 
supported  by  universal  military  service.  Witliin  each  nation  there 
will  be  a  growth  of  Collectivism,  not  indeed  to  the  point  of  actual 
Socialism  or  Communism,  but  to  a  point  which  will  accustom  the 
individual  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  State  for  employment, 
support,  culture,  and  amusement,  limit  the  opportunities  for  individual 
euergy  and  enterprise,  enormously  reduce  (without  extinguishing) 
inequalities  of  wealth  and  social  estimation,  and  secure  the  general 
difiTusion  of  elementary  education,  monotonous  comfort  and  dull 
material  well-being.  Concomitantly  with  these  economic  changes  there 
is  observable  in  the  spiritual  sphere  a  decline  of  all  strong  emotion 
and  intense  conviction.  An  apparently  not  particularly  reasonable  or 
particularly  enthusiastic  patriotism  or  devotion  to  the  State  will  take  the 
place  both  of  religion  and  of  the  higher  forms  of  family  feeling.  The 
religion  of  the  State  will  take  the  place  of  the  religion  of  the  Church 
and  the  religion  of  the  family.  In  the  intellectual  sphere,  poetry,  art, 
and  all  efibrts  of  the  higher  imagination  will  languish.  Literary  ability 
will  find  its  outlet  in  ephemeral  journalism.  Science  will  flourish,  but 
in  the  form  of  an  intensified  specialism  which  will  cease  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  to  introduce  new  or  stimulating  ideas,  or  to  promote 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Pari  passu  with  this 
change  in  the  character  of  intellectual  production,  there  will  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  intellectual  consumers.  The  level  of  the  highest 
education  will  decline  ;  there  will  be  little  appreciation  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  literature  (even,  it  would  seem,  of  the  capacity  for  appreciating 
Shakespeare) ;  but  a  wide  diffusion  of  a  low  level  of  education  and 
literary  taste.  The  moral  effects  of  all  these  social  and  intellectual 
changes  are  unfolded  in  a  chapter  entitled  “  The  Decay  of  Character,” 
What  this  means  may  be  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  (p.  336)  : — 

”  We  seem  to  find  that  we  are  slowly  but  demonstrably  approaching  what  we  may 
regard  as  the  age  of  reason  or  of  a  sublimated  humanity ;  and  that  this  will  give  us 
a  great  deal  that  we  are  expecting  from  it — well-ordered  polities,  security  to  labour, 
education,  freedom  from  gross  superstitions,  improved  health  and  longer  life,  the 
destruction  of  privilege  in  society  and  of  caprice  in  family  life,  better  guarantees 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  enhanced  regard  for  life  and  poverty  when  war 
unfortunately  breaks  out  It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  administration  of  the  most 
advanced  States  so  equitable  and  efficient  that  no  one  will  even  desire  seriously  to 
disturb  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  religion  will 
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gradually  pass  into  a  recognition  of  ethical  precepts  and  a  graceful  habit  of  morality  ; 
that  the  mind  will  occupy  itself  less  and  less  with  works  of  genius,  and  more  and 
more  with  trivial  results  and  ephemeral  discussions ;  that  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  will  come  to  mean  less  to  one  another ;  and  that  romantic  feeling  will 
die  out  in  consequence ;  that  the  old  will  increase  upon  the  young,  that  two 
great  incentives  to  effort — the  desire  to  use  power  for  noble  ends,  and  the  desire 
to  be  highly  esteemed,  will  come  to  promise  less  to  capable  men  as  the  field  of 
human  energy  is  crowded  ;  and,  generally,  that  the  world  will  be  left  without  deep 
convictions  or  enthusiasm,  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  ardour  for 
political  reform,  and  the  fervour  of  pious  faith,  which  have  quickened  men  for 
centuries  past,  as  nothing  else  has  quickened  them,  with  a  passion  purifying  the 
soul.” 

The  value  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  work  must  depend,  of  course,  not  upon 
the  clearness  with  which  he  has  formulated  a  forecast  which  is  in  great 
part  familiar  to  us  from  the  vaticinations  of  less  systematic  pessimists, 
hut  upon  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  accumulated  in  its 
support.  The  case  is  powerfully  stated,  and  few  will  deny  that  in  many 
points  Dr.  Pearson  has  divined  rightly  the  direction  in  which  things 
are  tending,  and  are  likely  to  tend  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  convince  us  :  but  the  argument  is 
cumulative,  and  could  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  every  part  of  it.  And,  as  this  is  impossible,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  throw  out  random  objections.  There  are  points 
on  which  one  might  well  question  the  self-consistency  of  the  picture. 
One  might  ask,  for  instance,  how  the  extinction  of  higher  education  is 
reconcilable  with  the  growth  of  specialism.  Specialism,  of  course,  may 
stunt  the  intellect  and  leave  little  room  for  high  originality  ;  but  special¬ 
ism  demands  a  tolerably  high  level  of  previous  education,  however  one¬ 
sided  in  character.  In  this  and  in  much  else  we  cannot  but  suspect  that 
Dr.  Pearson  has  generalized  too  hastily  from  his  Australian  experiences. 
There  he  has  seen  the  tendency  to  socialistic  legislation,  the  diffusion 
of  a  low  standard  of  education,  the  generally  high  level  of  material 
comfort,  the  indifference  to  higher  intellectual  interests,  which  supply 
the  main  elements  of  the  future  with  which  we  are  threatened.  Thirty 
years  ago  much  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  America,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Socialism.  And  yet  since  then  the  American  Univer¬ 
sities  have  begun  to  produce  “  research  ”  of  a  high  order,  and — more 
important  still — to  educate  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  highly  cultivated 
citizens.  Again,  we  are  told  that  high  intellectual  achievement  will 
disappear.  But  the  proof  offered  in  support  of  this  thesis  serves  rather 
to  support  only  the  conclusion  that  it  will  become  increasingly  harder  to 
build  up  literary  or  scientific  reputations  as  brilliant  and  as  permanent 
as  those  of  past  ages.  The  last  position  might  be  accepted  without 
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accepting  the  disappearance  of  genius  or  the  non-production  of  great 
books  as  its  necessary  consequence.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
an  increasing  s|)ecialization  of  genius,  and  a  still  greater  (if  we  may  so 
say)  specialization  of  reputation.  The  philosophers  of  the  future,  for 
instance,  will  not  figure  in  general  literature  as  prominently  as  the 
Lockes  or  the  Berkeleys  or  even  the  Kants  and  the  Hegels  of  the  past. 
But  a  class  reputation  (like  professional  reputation  at  the  present  day) 
will  still  be  quite  sufficient  inducement  to  effort,  even  if  we  assume 
that  desire  for  reputation  is  the  main  inducement  to  the  higher  forms 
of  intellectual  production. 

A  more  fundamental  difficulty  occurs  when  one  attempts  to  follow 
out  the  process  by  which  human  society  is  supposed  to  dwindle  into 
the  “  stationary  ”  condition  which  is  represented  as  its  goal.  That 
condition  can  only  be  reached  by  a  limitation  of  population,  yet  how 
such  a  limitation  is  to  be  effected  without  a  more  thorough -going 
socialism,  or  at  least  a  more  extensive  State  interference  with  family 
life  than  is  here  contemplated,  we  are  not  informed.  Had  Dr.  Pearson 
applied  himself  to  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of 
population,  his  book  would  not  have  lost  in  speculative  interest,  while 
it  might  have  possessed  a  much  higher  practical  value  than  can  be 
claimed  for  the  present  purely  academic  treatise.  Few  writers  would 
be  so  well  qualified  for  such  a  task. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  Dr.  Pearson’s  treatment  of  Religion  and 
the  Church.  Whether  we  look  to  his  diagnosis  of  past  and  present  or 
to  his  prognosis  of  the  future.  Dr.  Pearson’s  treatment  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  vitiated  by  a  false  and  unreal  antithesis  of  Church  and 
State.  Entirely  apart  from  any  theological  or  speculative  view  as  to 
what  those  relations  ought  to  be,  it  is  surely  a  sheer  misrepresentation 
of  facts  to  resolve  the  history  of  those  relations  into  a  simple  process  of 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  decline  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  There  are,  indeed,  details  in  his  statement  of  facts  which 
invite  criticism.  He  enormously  exaggerates,  for  instance,  the  extent 
to  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church  even  attempted  to  perform 
the  functions  which  the  State  has  now  assumed  through  the  poor-law. 
The  Dean  of  Winchester  has  recently  shown,  from  the  evidence  of  very 
complete  computus  rolls,  how  insignificant  a  fraction  of  the  funds  of 
that  great  monastery  was  expended  on  the  poor  ;  nor  was  the  relief  of 
the  poor  even  one  of  the  subordinate  objects  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  monastic  houses.  Again,  I  should  have  liked  to  see  some 
authority  for  the  statement  that  “  even  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Church  Courts  in  England  ruled  that  a  husband  could  transfer 
his  wife  to  another  man  for  a  period  determinable  at  the  recipient’s 
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pleasure  "  (p.  230).  1  write  at  a  distance  from  books  of  reference — but 

the  passage  quoted  from  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  while  it  proves  the 
existence  of  such  a  contract,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Church  Courts.  1  can  only  hope  that  Dr.  Pearson’s  Canon  Law  is 
here  better  than  his  English  Statute  Law  on  the  next  page,  where  he 
talks  of  the  “  right  of  the  English  father  to  ask  that  his  child  may  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory.”  But  these  are  details  :  Dr.  Pearson’s  cardinal 
offence  on  this  question  of  Church  and  State  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  assumes  that  things  which  were  done  by  the  Church  through  the 
compulsive  power  of  the  State  were  really  done  by  the  Church,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  all  that  the  State  now  does  itself  it  does  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Church. 

Questions  of  ecclesiastical  organization  are  here  of  no  importance, 
since  Dr.  Pearson  everywhere  identifies  the  influence  of  Religion  with 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  when  penance  was 
enforced  by  significavit  and  imprisonment,  the  Church  Courts  really 
owed  their  power  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  State,  not  to  spontaneous 
respect  for  their  spiritual  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to  appeal  to 
State  interference  in  the  way  of  Factory  Acts,  education,  morality,  etc., 
as  so  many  defeats  of  the  Church  by  the  State  is  absurd.  In  this 
country,  at  all  events,  such  measures  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
influence  upon  legislation  of  religious  men  and  of  religious  bodies. 
That  has  been  so  even  with  regard  to  education,  in  Avhich  the  Church, 
or  at  all  events  the  clergy,  has  not  been  allowed  entirely  to  get  its  own 
way.  The  influence  of  the  “  Nonconformist  Conscience  ”  on  modern 
politics  is  quite  sufficient  to  refute  much  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Often,  indeed,  he  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  identifying  the 
Church  with  the  clergy.  There  are  many  who  will  think  that  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  even  of  the  clergy,  over  morality,  over  social 
life,  and  even  over  politics,  will  be  all  the  stronger  and  healthier 
because  its  exercise  is  now  confined  to  the  true  sphere  of  ail  Church 
authority — an  influence  upon  opinion. 

The  question  of  the  probable  future  of  religion  or  of  Christianity  is 
one  which  cannot  really  be  separated  from  the  question  of  its  actual 
truth  or  falsity.  Dr.  Pearson,  though  full  of  appreciation  for  its  past 
services,  believes  that  Christianity,  in  any  form  which  will  include  so 
much  as  a  hearty  expectation  of  a  future  life,  is  no  longer  possible  to 
thoughtful  men.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  cease 
to  influence  the  world. 

Those  who  do  not  share  Dr.  Pearson’s  view  of  religion  cannot  adopt 
Dr.  Pearson’s  view  of  its  future  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  continued 
influence  of  Christianity  amid  whatever  modification  of  its  formuls) 
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must  profoundly  alter  our  estimate  of  the  probable  future  of  the 
universe  itself.  An  acceptance  of  Christianity  does  not  indeed  prevent 
our  anticipating  dark  days.  It  does  not  make  it  impossible  that  there 
might  be  universal  retrogression  such  as  occurred  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  Dark  Ages.  Much  of  Dr.  Pearson's  prophecy  might  find 
even  a  permanent  fulfilment.  But  after  all  the  world,  still  influenced 
by  Christian  ideas  and  inspired  by  Christian  hopes,  would  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  place  from  the  unattractive  universe  pictured  by  Dr.  Pearson. 

In  many  respects  some  of  us  could  only  wish  we  saw  more  hope  of 
Dr.  Pearson’s  prophecy  being  fulfilled  than  we  do.  He  postulates  the 
solution  of  the  social  question,  though  (as  we  bare  seen),  it  is  to  be 
solved  in  a  manner  which  is  to  involve  loss  as  well  as  gain.  He  postu¬ 
lates  more  than  this  :  be  postulates  the  extinction  of  conspicuously  bad 
men.  What  would  be  the  employment  of  the  good,  or  at  least  of  the 
heroic,  were  wickedness  to  disappear,  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  and  a 
difficult  speculative  question.  But  where  is  the  evidence  for  the 
probability  of  any  such  disappearance  ?  That  improved  social  arrange¬ 
ments  will  extinguish  serious  wickedness  is  the  dream  of  Socialists 
less  sober  than  Dr.  Pearson.  Dr.  Pearson  appears  at  times  to  share 
that  belief ;  but  real  evidence  of  its  probability  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  his  pages. 

That  our  author  has  succeeded  in  reading  (so  far  as  its  future  destiny 
is  concerned)  the  riddle  of  the  universe  I  am  not  convinced.  Often  his 
arguments  seem  to  derive  their  plausibility  from  the  impossibility  of  an¬ 
ticipating  future  events,  even  as  possibilities,  till  they  arrive  ;  how,  for 
instance,  can  the  philosopher  disprove  that  all  the  good  plots  for  plays 
have  been  used  up,  except  by  being  a  genius  and  inventing  another  ? 
But  that  Dr.  Pearson  has  foretold  many  things  that  will  probably 
happen,  and  many  more  things  that  will  happen  unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  them,  most  readers  will  acknowledge.  And  this 
“  unless  ”  gives  the  book,  in  some  respects,  even  a  higher  value  than 
Dr.  Pearson,  believing  in  the  inevitableness  of  the  doom  which  he 
discerns,  could  himself  claim  for  his  prophetic  utterances. 

H.  Rasiidall. 

BETTERMENT,  being  the  Law  of  Special  Assessment  for  Benefits 
in  America,  with  some  Observations  on  its  Adoption  by  the  London 
County  Council.  By  Arthur  A.  Bau.maxn,  B.A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  [110  pp.  2s.  6d.  Arnold.  London,  1893.) 

There. are  two  distinct  principles  upon  which,  as  Adam  Smith 
points  out,  the  burden  of  taxation  may  be  apportioned  among  the  tax¬ 
payers.  One  is  apportionment  according  to  means,  and  the  other  is 
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apportionment  according  to  benefits  received.  From  an  abstract  point 
of  view,  no  juster  principle  of  taxation  could  perhaps  be  devised  than 
that  of  affixing  chargeability  according  to  benefits  received,  moilificd  by 
a  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  individual  charged.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  put  this  principle  into  practice  that  its  weak  point  becomes  apparent, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  amount  of  that  benefit. 
Hence  the  principle  of  apportionment  according  to  means  has  been  the 
one  more  generally  followed  by  our  imperial  financiers.  The  London 
County  Council,  however,  in  the  scheme  for  charging  property -owners 
with  the  cost  of  “  improvements  ”  effected  by  the  Council  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  property,  has  adopted  the  latter  principle — that  of 
apportionment  according  to  benefits  received. 

Mr.  Baumann  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  abstract  justice.  His 
object  is  to  show  that  the  London  County  Council  is  a  body  wholly 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  which,  in  the  London  Improve¬ 
ments  Bill,  1893,  and  the  London  Owners’  Improvement  Rate  Bill, 
1893,  it  is  seeking  from  Parliament.  He  contrasts  the  safeguards 
against  abuses  in  its  administration  which  hedge  in  the  American  law 
of  Betterment,  or  Special  Assessments  for  Benefits,  with  the  almost 
entire  absence  in  the  London  County  Council’s  Bills  of  any  precaution 
for  securing  for  the  parties  to  be  taxed  any  power  of  appeal.  He  takes 
the  New  York  City  Consolidation  Act  of  1882  as  a  type  of  American 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  points  out  that,  under  it,  assessments  by 
the  Board  of  Assessors  for  improvements  are  subject  to  revision  by  the 
comptroller,  counsel  and  recorder  of  the  city,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
permanent  improvements,  three  “  discreet  and  disinterested  persons  ” 
have  to  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  commissioners  of 
estimate  and  assessment,  one  of  these  commissioners  to  be  nominated 
by  the  owners.  The  commissioners’  report  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Thus  judicial  sanction  has  to  be  obtained  before  the 
assessors’  decision  becomes  valid.  The  London  Improvements  Bill, 
1893,  on  the  contrary,  after  empowering  the  London  County  Council 
to  issue  a  provisional  award,  lays  down  that,  in  case  of  objection  by 
any  interested  party,  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be  applied  to 
to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  whose  award  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
judicial  revision.  “  No  objection  to  any  resolution  or  award  which 
could  be  made  under  this  act  shall  be  otherwise  made  or  allowed  in 
any  court  proceeding  or  manner  whatsoever.”  Mr.  Baumann  seems  to 
think  the  arbitrator  will  be  practically  the  nominee  of  the  Council,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  ground  on  which  he  bases  this  supposition. 

Another  point  that  he  takes  against  the  bill  is,  that  the  time  allowed 
by  it  to  the  Council  for  fixing  the  provisional  award — seven  years  from 
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the  completion  of  the  improvement — is  greatly  too  long  ;  and  this  it 
certainly  appears  to  be,  since,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  all  the 
persons  possessing  an  interest  in  the  property  would  be  kept  in 
suspense,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  the  charge  to  be  laid  on  the 
property,  but  as  to  its  apportionment  among  the  various  interests 
concerned.  Mr.  Baumann  further  points  out  that,  though  the  capital 
sum  to  bo  charged  to  owners  under  this  bill  is  limited  to  one  half  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  property  is  assumed  to  be 
enhanced,  yet  the  share  in  the  cost  of  improvements  borne  by  owners 
of  houses  and  land  throughout  the  metropolis  is  really  much  greater, 
since  the  London  Owners’  Improvement  Rate  Bill,  1893,  throws  on 
them  the  burden  of  half  “the  principal  and  interest  on  their  (i.e.  the 
Council’s)  loans,  both  past  and  future,”  for  permanent  improvements 
and  works  of  public  utility. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Baumann’s  brochure,  as  a  serious 
study  of  the  question,  is  impaired  by  the  partisan  spirit  in  which  it  is 
evidently  written.  His  case  has  so  much  solid  basis  that  he  could 
have  afforded  to  present  it  more  dispassionately.  Even  when  we 
admit  that  improvements  should  be  charged  on  owners,  and  not  on 
occupiers  (so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  taxing  authority  to 
decide  upon  whom  the  burden  of  a  tax  shall  ultimately  fall),  better¬ 
ment,  carried  to  the  extent  proposed  in  these  bills,  seems  too  contingent 
and  too  disputable  au  element  to  form  a  standard  of  taxation.  And 
experience  does  not  encourage  the  view  that  a  popularly  elected  body 
is  better  qualified  to  be  judge  in  its  own  cause  than  any  other  group 
of  individuals.  No  great  loss  will  accrue  to  Londoners  if  the  two 
measures  proposed  by  their  County  Council,  already  considerably 
pruned  down  in  committee,  get  finally  shelved  for  this  session. 

C.  II.  d’E.  Leppixgton. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CON¬ 
STITUTION.  A  Study  showing  the  Play  of  Physical  and 
Social  Factors  in  the  Creation  of  Institutional  Law.  By  Morris 
M.  Cohn,  Attorney-at-Law.  [xi.,  235  pp.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  Baltimore,  1892.] 

This  volume,  according  to  the  writer,  “aims  to  trace  the  play  of 
physical  and  social  factors  in  the  production  of  law  in  general,  in¬ 
cluding  constitutional  law.  .  .  .  The  belief  early  formed  in  my  legal 
studies,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  one  out  of 
many,  and  could  have  no  existence  save  in  connection  with  well-settled 
and  somewhat  diversely  governed  communities  which  preceded  it,  has 
grown  into  an  unalterable  conviction  ”  (pp.  v.,  vi.).  It  is  a  belief  that 
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does  not  need  much  proof  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  possibly 
the  case  needs  arguing  in  America,  when  we  are  told  that  “the 
patriotic  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  who  imagines  that  constitu¬ 
tional  history  is  strictly  applicable  alone  to  his  country,  lives  in 
ignorance  of  the  claims  of  writers  of  other  countries  who  have  shown 
its  application  there”  (p.  139).  The  volume,  if  we  may  describe  it 
for  ourselves,  is  intended  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  relation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law  in  general  to  sociology,  with  special  reference  to  the. United 
States  of  America.  How  far  the  intention  is  successfully  carried  out 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge,  because  the  work  is  written  in  a  manner 
that  makes  it  almost  unreadable ;  and  the  reading  of  it  can  only  be 
recommended  to  schoolmasters  in  search  of  good  specimens  of  bad 
English.  To  a  few  honest  Americanisms  or  to  some  sacrifice  of 
literary  neatness  to  scientific  accuracy  it  would  be  pedantic  to  object ; 
but  Mr.  Cohn's  book  shows  a  habitual  carelessness  and  confusion  of 
language,  of  which  a  few  specimens  will  suffice.  They  are  only 
samples  of  what  may  be  found  on  nearly  every  page. 

“  The  ingenuity  of  man  will  hereafter  beget  new  questions  resulting 
from  the  prevalence  of  noises  and  odors  not  yet  settled  ”  (p.  35). 

“The  three-6eld,  or  later  form  of  open-field,  cultivation  implies  a 
given  territorial  area  containing  a  given  collection  of  habitations, 
surrounded  by  a  small  lot  of  land,  in  the  rear  of  or  surrounded  by 
[«c]  which  is  a  wide  expanse,”  etc.  (p.  74). 

“In  this  way  the  Tartars  cultivate  buckwheat,  and  many  tribes 
still  cultivate  land  ”  (p.  77). 

“Putting  together  and  comparing  evidences  of  early  Irish  and 
Welsh  holdings,  it  appears  that  the  chief  of  a  tribe  corresponds  less 
with  the  lord  of  a  manor  than  a  king  ”  (p.  79). 

“  The  development  of  communal  holdings  otherwise  developed  here 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe  ”  (p.  91).  Mr.  Cohn  seems  to  think  it 
scientific  to  talk  of  “  development  developing  ”  and  “  evolution 
evolving.” 

“  Sensuous  objects”  (p.  97)  for  “sensible  ”  or  “  tangible.”  So,  on 
p.  207,  “  the  rise  of  contractual  transactions  in  lieu  of  mere  sensual 
dealings  by  means  of  barter  and  exchange.” 

“But  when  it  [the  Constitution  of  the  United  States]  took  lease 
of  life  thus  invigorated,  it  instantaneously  assumed  a  scope  and 
purpose  which  the  elements  that  made  up  the  bone  and  sinew — the 
life  current  —  of  its  existence  fashioned  in  the  mold  which  their 
development  assumed  and  gave”  (p.  180). 

The  prodigious  array  of  footnotes  and  references  proves  the  great 
diligence  of  the  writer.  His  list  of  “authorities  referred  to”  covers 
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nine  pages.  But  one's  estimate  of  his  accuracy  and  soundness  of 
judgment  is  not  raised  by  such  remarks  as  this  (p.  107)  :  “  In  Rome 
woman  had  attained  a  very  high  place  in  many  instances,  as. also  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles."  Thucydides  is  not  included 
in  Mr.  Cohn’s  list  of  authorities :  had  he  recollected  the  funeral  speech, 
he  would  not  have  chosen  the  Athens  of  Pericles  to  put  along  with 
Rome  in  this  matter.  There  is  also  some  confusion  in  the  footnotes 
on  this  page.  The  word  pagus,  we  are  told,  “  was  derived  by  the 
Latins  from  the  Greek  irrjytj"  (p.  169).  A  sentence  on  p.  30  seems 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Cohn  is  not  aware  of  the  existence,  in  any  English 
colony,  of  protective  tariffs  against  the  mother-country  ;  but  my 
inference  may  only  be  due  to  bis  ambiguous  language.  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  one  sees  so  unscbolarly  a  piece  of  laborious  work 
issued  in  a  series  that  contains  so  many  valuable  contributions  to 
political  science.  Material  accumulated  with  Teutonic  assiduity,  even 
if  not  used  with  great  judgment  or  much  sense  of  proportion,  should 
at  least  be  presented  to  the  public  in  decent  English,  in  a  work  which 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  ECONOMICS.  By 
L.  P.  Shirres,  B.A.,  Member  of  H.M.  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
[260  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Longmans.  London,  1893.] 

Mr.  Shirres  is  a  disciple  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod,  and  believes  that,  in 
spite  of  bis  unsound  method,  “  when  the  science  comes  at  length  to  be 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  done  more  for 
it  than  any  economist  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith."  In  regard  to 
modesty,  the  pupil  is  not  far  behind  his  master.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  work  he  remarks,  “  We  have  now  completed  our  task  of  bringing 
the  language  and  conceptions  of  economics  into  harmony  with  the 
facts."  He  believes  the  task  to  have  been  accomplished  by  discussions 
which  result  in  definitions  like  these  : — 

“  By  utility  is  meant  that  property  in  any  object  whereby  it  tends  to 
produce  benefit,  advantage,  pleasure,  good,  or  happiness,  or  to  prevent 
the  happening  of  mischief,  pain,  evil,  or  unhappiness  to  the  party 
whose  interest  is  concerned." 
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“  The  possession  of  a  commodity  means,  when  the  utility  is  potential, 
the  power,  and  when  the  utility  is  actual,  the  process,  of  utilizing  it ; 
and  a  person  is  said  to  acquire  possession,  or  to  be  put  in  possession, 
in  the  first  case,  when  he  acquires  this  power,  and  in  the  second  when 
he  actually  utilizes  the  commodity." 

“  Commodity  means  and  includes  all  transferable  things  which  pos¬ 
sess  utility,  and  of  which  the  quantity  is  limited.” 

“  The  utility  of  a  commodity  is  said  to  be  potential  when  the  power 
of  utilizing  can  be  transferred  any  number  of  times.” 

“  Property  means  and  includes  all  commodities  the  utility  of  which 
is  potential.” 

‘‘  Credit  means  the  interest  of  the  payee  in  an  unconditional  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  which  is  Bxed  or  certain  in  amount.” 

Possibly  some  readers  may  look  upon  this  kind  of  matter  as  possess¬ 
ing  “utility”  in  the  sense  given  above  ;  others  will  be  glad  to  think 
that  it  possesses  the  second  characteristic  attributed  to  “  commodity.” 

The  only  question  of  political  economy  or  State  housekeeping,  as 
opposed  to  catallactics,  or  the  science  of  exchanges,  which  Mr.  Shirres 
touches  on,  is  bimetallism,  and  here  he  puts  forward  an  obvious 
fallacy.  He  says  it  is  well  established  that  “  with  a  double  standard 
the  variations  will  be  less  violent  than  with  a  single  one,”  because, 
“  if  the  variations  are  in  opposite  directions,  the  resultant  variation 
will  represent  only  their  difference  ;  if  in  the  same,  it  will  be  greater 
than  the  less,  but  less  than  the  greater  of  them.”  This  argument  is 
only  valid  if  it  be  granted  that  the  variability  of  the  two  things  con¬ 
stituting  the  double  standard  is  equal.  A  double  standard  of  gold  and 
wheat  would  be  more  stable  than  a  standard  of  wheat  alone,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  less  stable  than  a  standard  of  gold  alone. 


BIMETALLISM :  A  CRITICISM. 

AXFORD,  in  spite  of  its  old  reputation  for  conservatism,  in 
^  these  days  delights  in  “  movements.”  Its  own  professors, 
who  assume  the  purely  critical  attitude  and  have  no  opinions, 
lecture  to  empty  benches,  while  crowds  sit  at  the  feet  of  any 
outsider  of  distinction  who  is  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  devote  an 
afternoon  or  evening  to  the  propagation  of  his  views  on  some 
current  question  among  undergraduates,  dons,  and  lady  residents. 
In  a  single  hot  summer  term  perspiring  audiences,  largely 
composed  of  the  same  persons,  have  been  successively  impressed 
by  Stepniak’s  exposition  of  the  views  of  Tolstoi,  moved  by  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert’s  advocacy  of  the  Voluntary  State,  and  con¬ 
verted  to  the  combination  of  trade-union  and  socialist  principles 
recommended  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann.  So  when  Professor  Foxwell, 
well  known  not  only  as  an  economist  of  the  first  rank,  but  also 
as  a  keen  bimetallist,  lectured  in  Oxford  last  February  on 
“  Bimetallism :  its  Meaning  and  Aims,”  he  had  many  hearers 
and  not  a  few  converts.  His  lecture  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as 
a  serious  discussion  of  the  question,  unembarrassed  by  any  of 
those  disgusting  attempts  to  prove  the  absolute  idiocy  or  un¬ 
mitigated  villainy  of  sensible  and  respectable  persons  which 
have  caused  many  who  believe  in  the  proverb  about  touching 
pitch  to  refrain  from  offering  their  mite  to  the  controversy. 
Now  that  the  lecture  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  five 
months  after  its  delivery,  in  the  EcoTiomic  Review}  we  who 
are  not  converted  will  have  no  excuse  if  we  do  not  explain  why 
the  bimetallist  reasoning  fails  to  convince  us. 

The  aims  of  bimetallism,  as  expounded  by  Professor  Foxwell, 
are  to  provide  a  remedy  for  two  evils :  (1)  the  hindrances  to  trade 
between  gold-standard  and  silver-standard  countries  caused  by 
•  July,  1893,  pp.  297-317. 
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the  temporary  fluctuations  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  (2)  the  depression  of  trade  in  the  gold-standard 
countries  caused  by  the  steady  appreciation  of  gold.  The 
remedy  proposed  for  these  evils  is  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver  at  a  fixed  ratio,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  both  put  an  end  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
prevent,  or  at  any  rate  mitigate,  the  appreciation  of  the  currency 
in  those  countries  which  at  present  have  a  gold  standard. 

Before  inquiring  whether  the  remedy  will  be  effectual,  it  is 
desirable  to  devote  a  little  consideration  to  the  nature  of  the  two 
evils  in  view  of  which  it  is  proposed.  The  first  is  not  very 
important.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  at  present  very 
considerable  fluctuations  from  month  to  month,  from  week  to 
week,  and  from  day  to  day  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  these  fluctuations  do  restrict 
to  some  extent  the  trade  between  gold-standard  and  silver- 
standard  countries.  But  whether  we  look  on  it  from  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  or  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  resulting  injury  to 
production  is  a  trifling  matter  which  need  influence  us  very 
little.  The  localization  of  industry  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  international  trade  always  has  its  disadvantages  to  be 
weighed  against  the  slight  increase  of  productive  power  which 
it  causes,  and  the  trade  between  England  and  the  silver-standard 
countries  is  not  one  which  Englishmen  need  particularly  desire 
to  see  increased.  An  increase  of  that  trade  is  likely  to  mean 
a  further  transference  of  English  industry  from  agriculture  to 
mining  and  the  coarser  forms  of  manufacture,  and  we  have 
enough  of  ov^ergrown  and  unhealthy  manufacturing  towns  and 
black  country  without  providing  the  Chinese  with  night-shirts 
and  steel  rails.  We  may  rightly  shrink  from  entering  on  the 
slippery  path  of  protection  to  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
manufactures  without  being  so  much  grieved  at  a  slight 
restriction  on  the  Elastem  trade  as  to  feel  inclined  to  upset 
our  system  of  currency  in  order  to  foster  it. 

The  other  evil  for  which  bimetallism  professes  to  provide  a 
remedy,  the  future  appreciation  of  gold  or  fall  of  prices  in  the 
gold-standard  countries,  is  far  more  important.  There  are,  of 
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course,  some  who  say  that  a  fall  of  prices,  if  moderate  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  is  not  an  evil ;  and  some  who  say  that  no  fall  of  prices 
is  actually  probable.  Others  admit  that  a  fall  of  prices  is  an 
evil,  and  that  a  fall  is  probable  in  the  future,  but  think  the 
bimetallists  exaggerate  enormously  both  the  evils  of  a  fall  of 
prices  and  the  probable  extent  of  the  apprehended  fall. 

The  modem  bimetallist  believes  that  a  fall  of  prices  is  a  greater 
evil  than  a  rise.  He  bases  this  theory  upon  the  idea  that  a  fall 
of  prices  is  good  for  creditors  and  bad  for  debtors,  and  that 
debtors  are  the  active  and  praiseworthy  portion  of  the  community, 
who  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  creditors  the  inactive  portion, 
whose  interests  need  not  be  regarded.  This  idea,  which  is  a 
little  strange  to  the  habits  of  everyday  thought,  is  arrived  at  by 
identifying  the  creditor  with  the  capitalist  proper,  or  rentier,  and 
the  debtor  with  the  employer,  or  entrepreneur. 

“  The  manufacturers,  and  in  fact  all  producers,”  sajs  Professor 
Foxwell,  “  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  make  fixed  payments  :  they 
have  to  pay  interest  on  capital,  they  have  sometimes  to  pay  fixed 
payments  on  rent,  they  have  to  pay  wages,  which  are  comparatively 
fixed  ;  and  if  prices  are  falling,  the  fund  out  of  which  they  have  to 
make  these  payments  is  a  constantly  diminishing  one,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  their  net  profits  are  lessened.  The  vital  importance  of  that 
consists,  not  in  the  injury  to  the  producer,  the  employer,  either  manu¬ 
facturer  or  farmer,  but  in  the  fact  that  these  men,  being  responsible  for 
the  enterprise,  the  activity,  the  economic  development  of  the  country, 
any  discouragement  of  their  enterprise  is  certain  to  operate  with 
depressing  effect  on  the  trade  and  activity  of  the  whole  country.” 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  diminution  of  the  employer’s  profits  likely  to 
result  from  a  fall  of  prices  is  much  exaggerated  by  Professor 
Foxwell.  He  says,  “All  contracts  relating  to  debts,  to  mortgages, 
to  loans,  to  rents,  to  the  value  of  property  are  contracts  whose 
effect  operates  over  considerable  periods  of  time.”  How  great 
the  exaggeration  here  may  be  depends  on  the  exact  meaning  to 
be  attributed  to  the  word  “  considerable.”  We  shall  be  safe  in 
using  the  same  word,  and  saying  the  exaggeration  is  considerable. 
The  great  majority  of  the  contracts  spoken  of  run  for  a  few 
months,  or  at  the  most,  for  a  few  years,  and,  when  they  are 
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revised  or  terminated,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  impending 
falls  of  prices  are  not  taken  into  account.  Doubtless  few  entre¬ 
preneurs  would  definitely  set  down  two,  five,  or  ten  per  cent, 
for  probable  fall  of  prices  in  making  an  estimate  of  the  future 
working  of  a  business,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
period  of  continuously  falling  prices,  the  entrepreneurs  will 
generally  take  a  less  sanguine  view  of  their  prospects,  and  thus 
insensibly  allow  for  the  fall,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  great  part 
of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  not  regard  the  height  of 
employer’s  profits  as  the  prime  regulator  of  the  “trade  and 
activity  of  the  whole  country.”  A  “discouragement  of  enterprise” 
will  certainly  “  operate  with  depressing  effect ;  ”  but  thei'e  is  little 
or  no  ground  for  supposing  that  legitimate  and  useful  enterprise 
is  discouraged  by  low  employer’s  profits.  The  rentiers,  how¬ 
ever  inactive  in  other  respects,  will  always  see  to  it  that  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  the  old  capital  of  the  country  continues  to  be 
employed :  the  new  capital  saved  must  necessarily  assume  some 
form  or  other,  and,  so  far  as  the  world’s  experience  goes,  there 
are  always  plenty  of  people  ready  to  undertake  the  management 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new.  These  people  are  not  always  so 
competent  as  they  might  be,  but  the  tendency  of  low  profits  is  to 
squeeze  out  the  incompetent  rather  than  the  competent.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  country  on  the  whole  we  suffer  more  from 
the  too  sanguine  than  from  the  too  cautious  temperament — from 
too  much  than  from  too  little  “enterprise.”  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Professor  Foxwell  reckons  wages  among  the  “  comparatively 
fixed  ”  payments  of  the  manufacturer,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
which  reduces  profits  when  prices  are  falling.  One  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  against  falling  prices  is  thus  that  they  lead  to  the  workers 
receiving  larger  real  wages  than  they  would  receive  if  prices  were 
stationary.  If  this  depresses  the  “  trade  and  activity  of  the 
whole  country  ”  it  might  be  counteracted  by  the  simple  process 
of  remitting  income-tax  on  employer’s  profits,  and  taxing  the 
necessaries  of  life  instead.  We  may  take  it,  however,  that  this 
cure  is  not  likely  to  be  proposed,  even  by  the  most  ardent 
friend  of  the  industrious  classes. 
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If  any  one  is  inclined  to  argue  the  question  on  historical 
grounds,  and  to  say  that  all  the  periods  of  rapidly  rising  prices 
have  been  periods  of  prosperity,  and  all  the  periods  of  rapidly 
falling  prices  have  been  periods  of  depression,  it  can  always 
be  replied  that  the  gloomy  periods  of  falling  prices  are  really 
the  result  of  the  feverish  or  misplaced  activity  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  prosperous,  or  apparently  prosperous,  period  of  rising 
prices.  Professor  Foxwell  follows  Ricardo’s  opponents.  Squire 
Western  and  the  country  gentlemen,  in  attributing  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  prevailed  after  1815  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
currency ;  but  it  may  very  well  be  maintained  that  that  depres¬ 
sion  was  due  entirely  to  the  disturbance  of  the  normal  course 
of  industry  caused  by  the  great  war.  It  would  have  been 
truly  surprising  if  the  war  had  caused  nothing  but  an  unusually 
prosperous  period.^ 

All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  seems  to  be  that  any 
change  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  whether  it  is  a  fall  or  a 
rise,  makes  it  more  difficult  to  calculate  on  the  future,  and 
must  thus,  in  various  ways,  lead  to  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
the  community. 

The  bimetallists’  belief  that  a  very  great  fall  of  gold  prices 
is  probable  in  the  future  if  bimetallism  be  not  adopted,  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years.  During 
that  period,  “  index  numbers  ”  representing  the  combined  price 
of  certain  articles  of  commerce,  have  fallen  about  one-third. 
The  bimetallists  assume  that  these  articles  are  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  mass  of  things  bought  and  sold,  so  that 
the  fall  of  their  price  means  an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  not 
merely  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  a  certain  class  of  articles. 
They  attribute  this  appreciation  to  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  by  certain  countries,  and,  as  it  is  probable  that,  in 
the  absence  of  bimetallism,  certain  other  countries  will  also 
adopt  a  gold  standard,  they  expect  a  similar  appreciation  of 
gold  to  take  place  in  the  future. 

'  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  attributing  all  economic  evils  in  the  goUl- 
standard  countries  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  the  bimetallists  never  attempt  to 
show  that  the  silver-standard  coiuitries  are  comiiivriUively  i>rospeioiis. 
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Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  gold  has  risen  in  value  some 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  compared  with  silver  and  with  the 
articles  from  the  prices  of  which  index  numbers  are  commonly 
deduced,  and  that  these  articles  are  fairly  representative  of 
what  may  be  vaguely  described  as  “wholesale  commodities.” 
We  may  accept  Professor  Foxwell’s  statement  that  “  two  sove¬ 
reigns  will  buy  to-day  the  same  amount  of  wholesale  commodi¬ 
ties  which  it  would  have  required  three  sovereigns  to  buy  ”  in 
the  period  1853-77.  But  this  by  no  means  binds  us  to  accept 
the  assertion,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  that  “gold  has  increased  in  purchasing  power 
some  fifty  per  cent.,  not  to  take  account  of  what  some  (!)  think 
the  exceptionally  high  prices  of  1873.”  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  fall  of  33^  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  those  articles 
of  commerce  which  happen  to  be  commonly  bought  and  sold 
in  large  quantities  in  central  markets  implies  an  equal  fall  in 
the  price  of  articles  in  general.  The  improvements  which  have 
been  eflected  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  reduced  the  efibrt 
necessary  to  put  wholesale  articles  upon  the  market  far  more 
than  the  efforts  necessary  to  convert  those  wholesale  articles 
into  commodities  fit  for  consumption,  and  to  produce  other 
commodities  which  never  pass  through  the  wholesale-market 
stage  at  all.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier,  for  example,  to  supply 
the  “  marginal  ”  or  most  costly  quarter  of  wheat  to  Liverpool, 
or  the  marginal  stone  of  flour  to  London,  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  easier  to  convert  the  flour 
into  bread  and  place  it  upon  the  consumer’s  table.  Yet  the 
latter  process  is  just  as  important  as  the  former,  and  costs  the 
consumer  more.  The  consequence  is  that  “  wholesale  com¬ 
modities  ”  have  had  a  tendency  to  fall  in  value  compared  with 
retail  or  consumable  commodities ;  and,  if  gold  has  only  appre¬ 
ciated  fifty  per  cent,  in  regard  to  forty-five  or  even  a  hundred 
wholesale  articles  (combined  either  simply  or  according  to 
their  relative  “  importance  ”  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Palgrave),  it 
cannot  have  appreciated  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  in  regard  to 
commodities  in  general.  Whether  there  has  actually  been  a 
fall  of  prices,  and,  if  so,  what  has  been  its  extent,  will  never 
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become  a  matter  of  exact  demonstration.  Of  one  thing  I  feel 
sure,  namely,  that  Professor  Foxwell  will  get  few  housewives  to 
admit  that  £2  will  now  go  as  far  as  £3  did  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  himself  would  regard  a 
£200-a-year  fellowship  to-day  as  equal  to  one  of  £300  a  year 
in  1873.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has 
been  some  appreciation  of  gold,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as 
the  bimetallists  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  this  appre¬ 
ciation  is  likely  to  continue. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  an  evil,  we  are  bound  to  consider 
the  remedies  proposed  for  it,  whether  we  regard  it  as  great  or 
small;  and  so,  if  we  agree  with  the  bimetallists  in  thinking 
that  appreciation  of  gold  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  will  probably 
occur  in  the  future,  we  must  inquire  whether  their  .scheme 
for  preventing  or  checking  it  will  be  successful  in  doing  so. 

The  “  meaning  of  bimetallism  ”  is  that  the  standards  of  value, 
the  pound  sterling,  the  dollar,  the  franc,  the  mark,  and  the 
rest,  are  to  be  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or  a  certain  quantity 
of  silver.  The  “  great  commercial  nations  ”  are  to  agree  to  turn 
any  amount  of  either  gold  or  silver  which  may  be  offered 
them  for  the  purpose,  into  legal  tender  currency  at  a  certain 
ratio  fixed  once  for  all.  If,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  twenty- 
five  to  one  is  chosen,  the  British  mint  will  be  obliged  to  give 
a  pound  sterling  not  only  for  every  123'27  grains  of  gold 
brought  to  it,  but  also  for  every  3081 ’86  grains  of  silver 
brought  to  it  This  pound  sterling  will  no  longer  be  a  gold 
sovereign  only,  but  either  a  gold  sovereign  or  certain  silver 
coins  weighing  3081  grains,  or  a  little  over  seven  otmces 
avoirdupois.  A  Bank  of  England  five-pound  note  will  no 
longer  be  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand  five  sovereigns,  but  a 
promise  to  pay,  as  the  Bank  chooses,  either  five  sovereigns,  or 
say  twenty  new  crown-pieces,  weighing  rather  more  than  thirty- 
five  of  our  present  crown-pieces. 

It  is  supposed  that  if  this  system  be  adopted,  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  will  remain  steadily  at  the  ratio  fixed ; 
and  the  all-important  question  is,  will  it  do  so  ? 

This  is,  indeed,  as  Professor  Foxwell  observed,  “a  delicate 
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point,”  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  had  not  time  to  deal 
with  it  fully 

“  The  essence  of  the  answer  is,”  he  says,  “  that  when  two  com¬ 
modities  are  made  capable  of  serving  the  same  use,  their  values  are 
not  independent ;  and  this  is  a  general  law  of  wide  application,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  case  of  the  monetary  metals.  The  whole 
system  of  the  fixed  ratio  depends  upon  the  ingenious  theory  of  sub¬ 
stitution,  so  clearly  explained  by  Jevons.  Where  we  have  two  com¬ 
modities  which  may  be  used  indiflTerently  in  what  is  their  main  use, 
then  there  will  be  a  fixed  relation  between  their  market  values  ;  for 
if  the  value  of  either  tends  to  depart  from  that  relation,  there  will  be 
a  substitution  of  one  commodity  for  the  other,  and  the  relation  will 
be  restored.  Let  me  take  as  an  example  beef  and  mutton,  and  let  me 
suppose  that  it  is  indifferent  to  the  consumer  which  he  consumes,  and 
that  they  both  sell  at  tenpence  per  pound.  Then,  whatever  the 
variations  in  the  supply  of  beef  and  mutton,  though  the  price  paid 
for  each  may  change,  it  will  remain  the  same  for  both.  If  beef 
should  become  scarce,  its  price  might  rise  to  eleven-pence ;  but  the 
price  of  mutton  must  rise  equally ;  otherwise,  on  our  hypothesis, 
consumers  would  cease  to  use  beef,  and  would  take  to  mutton.” 

Similarly,  he  argues,  if  silver  is  made  legal  tender  at  the  ratio 
of  twenty  to  one,  one  ounce  of  gold  and  twenty  of  silver  will 
always  have  the  same  value.  “  All  competent  economists,”  he 
adds,  accept  this  theory. 

Political  economy,  we  are  sometimes  told,  is  a  hypothetical 
science,  and  we  are  warned  against  accepting  what  is  only 
hypothetically  true  as  absolutely  true.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the 
warning  appears  to  be  needed.  IF  it  were  indifferent  to  the 
consumers  of  beef  and  mutton  whether  they  had  beef  always, 
or  mutton  always,  or  sometimes  beef  and  sometimes  mutton, 
the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  would  necessarily  be  identical 
and  could  not  diverge,  since  no  one  would  give  tenpence  for 
beef  when  he  could  get  mutton  for  ninepence,  or  vice  versd. 
When  it  became  easier,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  produce 

'  “  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  fixed  ratio  be  maintained  between  the  market 
values  of  two  independent  commodities?  Is  there  not  something  uncommercial, 
contrary  to  economic  law,  in  the  very  notion  ?  This  is  a  delicate  point,  and  one 
I  cannot  fully  deal  with  in  the  time  left  me,”  p.  310. 
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more  mutton  than  to  maintain  the  existing  supply  of  beef,  the 
extra  supply  of  mutton  would  be  produced,  and  the  supply  of 
beef  would  proportionately  diminish,  without  the  prices  of  beef 
and  mutton  diverging.  Even  if  it  became  easier  to  feed  the 
whole  population  entirely  on  mutton,  there  would  be  no 
divergence  of  price;  though  beef  would  no  longer  be  produced 
for  profit,  any  beef  which  was  produced  by  accident  or  for 
experiment  would  still  sell  at  the  same  price  as  the  mutton. 
Similarly,  IF  it  were  indifierent  to  those  who  use  gold  and 
silver  whether  they  used  one  ounce  of  gold  or  twenty  ounces 
of  silver,  one  ounce  of  gold  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver  would 
always  be  of  the  same  value.  When  it  became  easier,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  increase  the  supply  of  silver  than  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supply  of  gold,  more  silver  and  less  gold  would  be 
produced;  but  still  an  ounce  of  gold  and  twenty  ounces  of 
silver  would  remain  of  the  same  value.  Even  if  it  became 
easier  to  substitute  silver  for  the  whole  of  the  gold-supply, 
the  values  would  not  diverge.  Nay,  more,  they  would  not 
even  diverge  if,  after  the  supply  of  gold  had  been  stopped, 
the  whole  existing  stock  of  gold  was  gradually  worn  and  wasted 
away,  since  even  when  there  was  no  gold  above  ground,  it 
could  always  be  said  that  an  ounce  of  gold  would  be  worth 
twenty  ounces  of  silver,  if  it  were  above  ground. 

But  unfortunately,  just  as  the  consumers  of  beef  and  mutton 
are  not  indifferent  which  they  eat,  so  the  users  of  gold  and 
silver  are  not  indifferent  which  they  use,  and  they  would  not 
be  made  indifierent  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio. 

As  regards  the  non-monetary  uses  of  the  metals  this  is  obvious. 
Evidently  no  amount  of  international  agreement  can  make  an 
ounce  of  gold  as  useful  for  the  construction  of  spoons  as  twenty 
ounces  of  silver,  nor  make  twenty  ounces  of  silver  as  useful  fur 
filling  decayed  teeth  as  an  ounce  of  gold.  In  many  cases — as, 
for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  watch-chains  and  bracelets 
— an  ounce  of  silver  can  be  substituted  for  an  ounce  of  gold, 
but  there  is  no  indifierence  :  the  substitution  will  not  be  made 
without  an  inducement.  Consequently,  as  long  as  the  fixed 
ratio  endures,  no  variation  in  the  relative  supply  of  gold  and 
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silver  will  bring  about  a  substitution  of  the  one  metal  for  the 
other  for  non-monetary  purposes.  In  case  of  any  variation  in 
the  relative  supplies,  the  fixed  ratio  must  be  maintained,  if 
maintained  at  all,  by  the  substitution  of  gold  money  for  silver 
money  or  of  silver  money  for  gold  money. 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  the  ordinary  private  person  is  not 
in  the  least  indifferent  whether  he  has  gold  money  or  silver  money. 
Our  present  silver  money  is  legal  tender  up  to  £2,  but  it  seldom 
passes  in  payment  of  sums  over  lOs.  Most  of  us  in  ordinary 
circumstances  are  quite  content  if  we  possess  about  seven 
shillings  in  silver,  and  consider  more  than  nine  shillings  rather 
a  nuisance.  Much  more  should  we  do  so  if  we  had,  instead  of 
our  present  overvalued  coinage  of  silver,  one  50,  60,  or  70  per 
cent  heavier.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  liking 
for  the  most  convenient  medium  of  exchange  is  an  English 
peculiarity;  and,  consequently,  as  long  as  the  fixed  ratio  of 
bimetallism  endures,  no  variation  in  the  relative  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  will  bring  about  a  substitution  of  the  one  metal  for 
the  other  in  the  currency  which  is  commonly  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  So  long  as  an  ounce  of  gold  exchanges  for  25  oz. 
of  silver,  people  will  insist  on  having  their  cash  divided  between 
gold  and  silver  in  that  proportion  which  they  find  most 
convenient.  The  bimetallist  banker  who  represented  to  his 
customers  that,  as  very  little  gold  and  a  great  deal  of  silver 
was  being  coined,  they  must  accept  forty  crown-pieces  equal 
in  weight  and  bulk  to  seventy  of  our  present  crown-pieces, 
in  payment  of  a  cheque  for  £10,  drawn  to  “  Self  ”  would  not 
long  retain  his  business.  Professor  Foxwell,  unlike  some  bime¬ 
tallists,  acknowledges  this,  and  attempts  to  meet  the  objection. 

“  Let  me  reassure  you,”  he  remarks,  “  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
necessity  and  no  intention  to  disturb  the  customary  circulations  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  exact  form  of  the  commercial  circulation  in  every 
country  is  largely  a  matter  of  custom,  in  regard  to  which  sudden  change 
is  neither  easy  nor  desirable.” 

Custom  has,  I  think,  a  good  deal  less  to  do  with  it  than 
Professor  Foxwell  supposes,  and  convenience  a  good  deal  more, 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  the  important  point  is  that 
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he  does  not  expect  variations  in  the  relative  supply  of  gold  and 
silver  to  be  followed,  under  bimetallism,  by  a  substitution  of  the 
one  metal  for  the  other  in  the  “  customary  circulations,”  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  pockets  and  cash-boxes  of  the  people. 

Where,  then,  is  the  substitution  of  the  one  metal  for  the  other, 
upon  which,  according  to  Professor  Foxwell  himself,  the  whole 
system  of  the  fixed  ratio  depends,  to  take  place  ?  If  the  supply 
of  silver  increases  steadily,  while  that  of  gold  remains  stationary 
or  diminishes,  where  is  silver  to  be  substituted  for  gold,  so 
that  the  fixed  ratio  may  continue  eflfective  ?  Professor  Foxwell 
answers  that  the  necessary  substitution  is  to  take  place  in  “  the 
metallic  reserves  of  the  great  banks.” 

The  principal  banks  and  State  treasuries  of  the  world  are 
said  to  possess  a  stock  of  £388,880,000  in  gold,  and  they  appear 
to  increase  the  stock  by  about  £15,000,000  a  year.^  Here,  then, 
is  a  very  considerable  area  in  which  silver  might  be  substituted 
for  gold,  if  the  banks  and  the  Governments  which  keep  the 
treasuries  and  influence  the  banks  were  really  indifferent 
whether  they  hoarded  gold  or  silver.  If  the  production  of 
silver  increased  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  joint  value  of  the 
linked  currency  at  the  point  at  which  the  non-monetary  use  of 
gold  would  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  the  annual 
supply  of  gold  might  be  reduced  permanently  from  £25,000,000 
to  £10,000,000  without  any  of  the  existing  hoard  of  gold  leaving 
the  banks  and  treasuries ;  the  new  accumulations  would  consist 
entirely  of  silver,  but  the  old  would  remain  in  gold,  and 
bimetallism  might  last  for  ever.  But  if  the  annual  supply  of  gold 
were  reduced  to  nil,  the  existing  hoard  of  gold  would  be  drawn 
on  for  non-monetary  purposes  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,000  per 
annum,^  and  would  thus  be  exhausted  in  less  than  thirty- 
nine  years;  in  this  case  international  bimetallism  established  in 
1893  would  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  filling  up  of  the  area  of 

'  The  £388,880,000  is  M.  Ottomar  Haupt’s  estimate  of  the  stock  held  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1893  (Mamhetter  Guardian,  July  18,  1893).  In  1883  the  estimate  was 
£230,000,000  (Geld  and  Silver  Commission  Final  Report,  1888,  p.  12). 

*  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  gold  used  for  non-monetary 
purposes  exceeds  £10,000,000  a  year.  See  the  estimates  in  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission  Final  Report,  1888,  p.  12. 
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substitution  in  1932,  If,  further,  the  increase  of  the  production 
of  silver  was  large  enough  to  lower  the  joint  value  of  the  linked 
currency,  it  would  of  course  encourage  the  non-monetary  use  of 
gold,  so  that  more  than  £10,000,000  a  year  would  be  drawn  from 
the  bank  reserves,  and  the  duration  of  the  new  bimetallism  would 
be  still  shorter. 

Can  the  bimetallists  prove  both  that  £10,000,000  of  gold  will 
always  be  produced  per  annum  when  no  man  can  get  more  than 
20  oz.  of  silver  for  1  oz.  of  gold,  and  that  the  non-monetary  use 
of  gold  will  never  be  increased  when  1  oz.  of  gold  can  always 
be  procured  in  exchange  for  20  oz.  of  silver  ?  ^  If  they  cannot 
prove  both  these  propositions,  the  permanent  success  of  bime¬ 
tallism  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  even  on  the  assumption 
that  the  great  banks  and  national  treasuries  are  perfectly  in¬ 
different  whether  they  hoard  gold  or  silver. 

But  this  assumption  is  groundless.  The  great  banks  and 
national  treasuries  are  not  indifferent,  and  the  fixing  of  a  ratio 
would  not  make  them  indifferent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  less  bulky  metal  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  the  more  convenient  to  the  great  bank  itself  as  it  is  to 
the  ordinary  private  individual,  and,  consequently,  even  if  its 
customers  were  indifferent,  the  bank  would  prefer  gold  to  silver. 
“  This,”  says  Professor  Foxwell,  “  is  merely  a  banker’s  question, 
in  which  the  public  has  no  concern.”  Considering  that  the 
success  of  the  whole  scheme  is  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
willingness  of  bankers  to  accept  either  metal  indifferently,  this 
mere  banker’s  question  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  a  matter 
of  public  concern.  It  is  no  use  to  say  “  the  question  of  bulk  and 
iveight  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  consideration  from  a  national 

*  If  binietallisin  merely  prevented  an  appreciation  of  gold,  the  production  of  gold 
would  be  less  encouraged  and  its  non-monetary  use  less  discouraged  than  they  would 
have  been  under  a  gold  standard.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  caused  a  depreciation  of 
gold,  the  production  of  gold  would  be  positively  discouraged  and  its  non-monetary 
use  encouraged  as  compared  with  the  present  time.  The  bimetallists  sometimes,  it 
is  true,  say  that  the  production  of  gold  is  not  at  all  affected  by  variations  in  its 
value,  but  they  should  not  forget  that  gold-mining  is  obviously  the  one  exception  to 
their  rule  that  appreciation  of  gold  checks  enterprise  and  depresses  industry.  If  all 
other  enterprise  and  industry  is  depressed,  this  must  surely  lead  to  an  increased 
tendency  of  enterprise  aud  industry  towards  gold-mining. 
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point  of  view.”  The  bimetallists  must  either  prove  that  the 
banks  will  not  prefer  gold,  or  else  show  some  means  of  counter¬ 
acting  that  preference.  To  store  silver  and  to  move  it  from 
place  to  place  must  obviously  cost  more  than  to  do  the  same  with 
gold.  As  to  storage,  Professor  Foxwell  says  that  twenty -five 
millions  sterling  in  silver  might  be  placed  in  a  room  forty  feet 
square  and  seven  feet  high.  It  does  not  appear  how  many 
ounces  of  silver  he  is  giving  to  the  pound  sterling,  nor  whether 
he  is  making  proper  allowance  for  passages  and  packages ;  but 
this  is  not  of  much  importance,  since  at  the  ratio  of  twenty 
to  one  silver  must  occupy  more  than  thirty-five  times  the  space 
occupied  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold,^  and  no  one  will 
build  a  vault  forty  feet  square  when  one  less  than  seven 
feet  square  will  do  equally  well.  However,  as  the  expense 
of  storage  is  not  a  recurrent  expenditure,  we  need  not  make 
too  much  of  it.  Perhaps  it  .might  be  defrayed  by  a  grant 
from  the  funds  of  the  Bimetallic  League.  The  greater  cost  of 
moving  silver  is  of  more  importance.  At  the  Brussels  Conference 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild  pointed  out  that  no  one  who  had  to 
transmit  £1,000,000  from  one  country  to  another  would  send 
packages  of  silver  weighing  two  hundred  tons  when  packages 
of  gold  weighing  ten  tons  would  serve  the  same  purpose.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Foxwell,  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  exaggerated  respect  for 
authority  (when  on  his  side),  rejects  this  opinion  : — 

“  Mr.  Rothschild,”  he  remarks,  “  does  not  seem  to  observe  that,  as  far 
as  the  cost  and  trouble  of  transmitting  gold  and  silver  are  concerned, 
they  are  precisely  equal,  because  they  are  moved  according  to  their 
value — the  charge  of  shipping  and  insurance  is  ad  valorem — and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  worth  considering.” 

As  regards  the  cost  and  trouble  of  transmiting  the  precious 
metals,  however,  most  people  will  prefer  the  authority  of  a 
Rothschild  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  professor.  It  would 
be  somewhat  remarkable  if  two  hundred  tons  of  silver  could 
really  be  verified,  weighed,  packed  and  transmitted  from  a  cellar 
in  Paris  or  Pekin  to  a  cellar  in  London  with  as  little  cost  and 
trouble  to  the  senders  and  receivers  as  ten  tons  of  gold.  It  is 
'  The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19'25,  and  that  of  silver  10'74. 
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difficult  to  feel  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Fielden’s  remark,  quoted 
with  approval  by  Professor  Foxwell,  to  the  effect  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  coal  are  exported  every  minute  of  the  working  day. 
When  silver  can  be  shovelled  from  railway  trucks  into  carts, 
and  be  poured  from  the  caris  down  cellar  shoots  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  the  analogy  will  be  more  complete  and  convincing. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  great  banks  and  national 
treasuries  had  only  themselves  to  consider,  they  would  under 
bimetallism  prefer  to  keep  their  metallic  reserves  in  gold.  But 
they  have  not  only  themselves  to  consider ;  they  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  wishes  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  reserves  may  one 
day  have  to  be  paid  out,  and  in  view  of  whose  possible  require¬ 
ments  they  are  kept.  In  Professor  Foxwell’s  argument  the 
reserves  appear  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  entirely  of  useless 
hoards,  which  will  never  in  any  conceivable  circumstances  be 
paid  out  into  the  pockets  and  tills  of  the  public.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  is  true  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reserves 
in  some  countries,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  believed  to  be 
true.  The  great  mass  of  the  gold  reserves  is  kept  in  view  of 
certain  apprehended  contingencies  in  which  it  may  be  necesstvry 
to  pay  it  away.  Some  of  it  is  kept  to  be  paid  out  in  case  of  a 
monetary  panic.  It  is  certainly  possible  that,  in  a  panic, 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  gold  would  be  glad  to  get 
silver,  if  there  was  no  gold  to  be  had ;  but  they  would  still 
prefer  gold,  and  the  public  announcement  that  the  gold  reserves 
were  exhausted  would  not  be  likely  to  assuage  the  panic.  The 
remainder  of  the  reserves  is  kept  to  be  paid  out  in  case  of  war, 
and  here  the  superiority  of  gold  is  even  more  manifest.  Imagine 
the  disgust  of  a  commander-in-chief  on  being  told  that  he  must 
take  twenty  tons  of  silver  on  a  rapid  expedition,  as  the  national 
bank  was  unable  to  supply  one  ton  of  gold ! 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  argument  appears  inevitably  to 
lead  is,  that  there  is  no  considerable  area  within  which  silver 
could,  under  bimetallism,  be  willingly  substituted  for  gold,  and 
that  consequently  the  bimetallic  fixed  ratio  could  not  withstand 
any  considerable  change  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  silver  compared  with  that  of  gold. 
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The  exact  process  by  which  such  a  change  would  bring  about 
the  fall  of  the  bimetallic  system  is  a  matter  of  detail  as  to 
which  no  very  positive  opinion  is  necessary  or  possible.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  Governments  were  extremely  obstinate,  the  circulation 
would  become  so  surcharged  with  silver  coin  that  gold  would 
go  to  a  premium  ;  the  banks,  finding  their  customers  desirous  of 
paying  in  more  silver  than  they  wished  to  take  out,  and  desirous 
of  taking  out  more  gold  than  they  paid  in,  would  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  threatened  substitution  by  refusing  to  pay 
out  gold  without  a  pecuniary  inducement.  But  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  before  this  actually  happened  there  would  be  such  loud 
complaints  of  the  plethora  of  silver  and  of  the  non-fulfilment  of 
Professor  Fox  well’s  promise  that  the  customary  circulation 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  that  the  Governments  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.^ 

The  history  of  the  French  bimetallic  system  completely  bears 
out  the  argument  that  international  bimetallism  could  not  long 
withstand  a  considerable  further  increase  in  the  production  of 
silver  compared  with  that  of  gold.  The  bimetallists  say  that 
the  French  system  kept  gold  and  silver  approximately  at  the 
ratio  of  15^  to  1  for  seventy -three  years  in  spite  of  great 
changes  in  the  relative  supply  of  the  two  metals.  Now,  in  the 
past  ninety-three  years  there  have  been  only  two  great  changes 
in  the  relative  supply  of  gold  and  silver :  the  first  change  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  compared  with  that  of 
silver,  and  the  second,  which  seems  still  in  progress,  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  compared  with  that  of 
gold.  French  bimetallism  certainly  lived  right  through  the 

’  It  is  impossible  to  ;;et  out  of  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  the  mints  might 
give  neither  gold  nor  silver  coin  in  exchange  for  the  silver  brought  to  be  coined,  but 
bank  notes.  The  amount  of  a  currency  of  convertible  notes  is  subject  to  very 
de&nite  limits.  However  good  your  credit  may  be  you  cannot  get  people  to  take 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  your  promises  to  pay  on  demand  £5,  £10,  or  £50.  I  have 
one  five-pound  note  already,  and  do  not  want  to  buy  another ;  the  mere  fact  that  a 
miner  has,  as  Professor  Foxwell  supposes,  brought  a  ton  of  silver  to  the  mint,  will  not 
make  me  or  any  one  else  willing  to  keep  two  five-pound  notes  instead  of  one.  The 
national  bank  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  buying  silver  bullion  on  tick.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  give  something  more  than  mere  promises  to  pay,  and  the  only  thing 
it  can  give  without  loss  of  income,  when  its  notes  are  presented,  is  coin. 
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first  change,  and  appears  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in 
counteracting  the  fall  in  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to  follow  it.  As 
the  proportion  of  gold  produced  rose,  France  coined  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  gold  and  a  smaller  of  silver.  When 
the  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  compared  with  that  of  gold 
set  in,  the  reverse  process  began.  France  began  to  coin  less 
and  less  gold  in  proportion  to  silver.^  The  law  of  substitution 
was  beautifully  exemplified  once  more,  and  if  France  had  been 
willing  to  go  on  substituting  silver  for  gold,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  could  have  given  Germany  all  the  gold  she 
wanted  in  exchange  for  silver,  and  have  maintained  the  ratio 
of  15J  to  1  for  at  least  some  years  longer.  But  she  was 
not  willing.  After  taking  a  quantity  of  silver  quite  trifling  in 
amount  compared  to  the  quantities  of  gold  she  took  in  the 
fifties,  she  declined  to  go  on.  The  Latin  Union  “  suspended  ” 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  its  silver  coins  have  ever  since 
been  practically  mere  tokens,  like  our  own.  France,  who  had 
been  willing  enough  to  substitute  gold  for  silver  when  much 
gold  and  little  silver  was  offered,  looked  on  the  substitution  of 


*  The  following  table,  constructed  from  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Commission  of  1886  (Final  Report,  1888,  pp.  6,  44,  and  Appendix  xii., 
pp.  110,  111),  shows  the  two  processes  at  work  down  to  1873,  when  the  system  was 
brought  to  an  end : — 


Gold  produced 
(annual 
average). 

Silver  pro¬ 
duced  (annual 
average). 

Ratlofl  of 
productioQ. 

Coinage  of  gold 
in  France 
(annual 
average). 

Coinage  of  ail- 
ver  In  France 
(annual 
average). 

Ratios  of 
coinage. 

£ 

£ 

G. 

s. 

£ 

£ 
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1  to  3-22 

not  g;iven 
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1 

„  3-04 
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1 
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2,830,300 
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1 

»l-86 
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1  » 
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7,638,800 

6,867,600 

1 

„  -89 

726,900 

3,672,200 

1 

5-05 
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27,815,400 

8,019,300 

1 
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1856-60 
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8,235,400 

1 
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21,605,400 
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25,816,300 

9,965,400 

1 
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7,667,400 

175,000 

1  .. 

•02 

1866-70 
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1 
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1  .. 

•35 

1871 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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silver  for  gold  as  out  of  the  question.  The  presumption  is,  that 
if  the  whole  world  became  bimetallic,  it  would,  like  France  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  be  willing  to  substitute  a  very  large 
amount  of  gold  for  silver,  but,  like  France  in  1873,  it  would  not 
be  willing  to  substitute  much  silver  for  gold,  and  consequently, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  supply  required  the  substitution  of 
much  silver  for  gold  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  bimetal¬ 
lism,  that  system  would  not  be  maintained.  Free  coinage  of 
silver  would  be  “  suspended.” 

Perchance,  though  the  annual  produce  of  silver  is  five  or  six 
times  greater  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  while  the  annual  produce 
of  gold  is  much  the  same,^  some  bimetallist,  gifted  with  second 
sight,  may  be  able  to  say  positively  that  no  further  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  produced  compared  with  that 
of  gold  will  ever  take  place.  If  this  prophecy  is  correct,  bi¬ 
metallism  might  last  a  long  time,  perhaps  “  for  ever,”  but  it 
would  not  do  the  one  thing  which  bimetallists  most  want  it  to 
do,  and  it  might  do  the  one  thing  which  they  least  want  it 
to  do.  If  the  supply  of  silver  is  never  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  supply  of  gold,  then  either  the  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver  supplied  must  remain  stationary,  or  the  supply  of  gold 
must  increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  silver.  In  the  first  case, 
bimetallism  would  have  no  effect  on  prices,  a,s  the  linked  currency 
would  vary  in  value  just  as  gold  alone  would  have  varied.  In 
the  second  case,  the  linked  currency  would  appreciate  more,  or 
would  depreciate  less  than  gold  alone  would  have  done,  and 
bimetallism  would  thus  become  a  scheme  for  producing  low  prices. 

If  any  one  should  turn  upon  me  and  demand  what  is  my 
remedy  for  the  admitted  evil  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  I 

'  The  estimates  of  the  annual  production  from  1801  to  1875  are  given  in  the 
note  opposite.  Since  that  date  the  figures  are  as  follows,  valuing  silver  at  the  old 
ratio  of  15}  to  1,  so  that  pounds  sterling  continue  to  represent  about  four  ounces : — 


1876-80  . 

..  gold,  £23,600,000  .. 

..  silver,  £21,600,000,  ratio  .. 

..  1  to  0-91 

1881-85  . 

,.  „  £21,200,000  .. 

„  £24,700,000 . 

1  to  1-16 

1886-90  . 

.  „  £2-2,960,000  .. 

..  „  £30,500,000,  „  .. 

.  1  to  1-32 

1891 

.  „  £24,800,000 

,.  „  £39,600,000,  „  ., 

1  to  1-59 

1892 

„  £26,900,000  . 

..  „  £41,700,000,  „  . 

..  1  to  1-55 

See  )Ir.  Sauerbeck’s  paper  on  the  Prices  of  Commodities  in  the  Journal  of  the 
SlatUtical  Society,  June  1893,  p.  231. 
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should  say  that  far  the  greatest  cause  of  that  appreciation  is 
evidently  the  excessive  hoarding  of  the  metal  which  has  been 
practised  by  the  national  treasuries  and  great  bcmks.  Since 
1878  they  have  absorbed  J0  248,000,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  produce.  The  creation  of  a  more  healthy  public 
opinion  might  well  reduce  the  annual  accumulation  from  fifteen 
to  five  millions  a  year,  if  war  were  made  leas  probable  and  city 
editors  convinced  that  gold  in  the  national  bank  is  not  an 
efficient  substitute  for  brains  in  the  heads  of  projectors  and 
investors. 


Edwin  Cannan. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 

CERTAINLY  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  good  reason  to 
regret  Lord  Melbourne.  In  his  time,  as  in  our  own,  the 
air  was  thick  with  “  movements.”  The  politicians  of  his  time, 
on  the  crest,  as  it  were,  of  the  wave  of  reform,  were  impatient  of 
anything  that  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Every 
institution  in  the  country  was  to  be  overhauled  and  brought 
into  line  with  new  requirements.  To  all  such  keen,  eager  en¬ 
thusiasts,  Lord  Melbourne  had  one  answer,  "Can’t  you  let  it 
alone  ?  ”  Nowadays  it  is  not  the  politicians,  though  they  are 
busy  enough,  so  much  as  the  philanthropists  who  have  taken  up 
the  cry  that  “  something  must  be  done.”  The  subject  of  old-age 
pensions  is  one  which  illustrates  this  wild,  this  consuming 
passion  for  action.  Half-digested  statistics,  vague  alarms  re¬ 
specting  “  forces  at  work  all  around  us,”  a  sentimental  horror  of 
the  possibilities  rather  than  the  realities  of  the  poor-law,  all  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  mind  curious  to  contemplate.  The  main  question, 
“  Are  pensions  necessary,  are  they  advisable  ?  ”  has  been  allowed 
to  go  by  default  in  the  majority  of  writings  and  speeches  on  the 
subject,  an(^  discussion  centres  round  the  inquiry,  how  they  may 
best  be  provided,  or  with  a  minimum  of  mischief  ?  N ow,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  a  system  of  pensions  for  the  aged,  provided  or  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  State,  may  have  tremendous  consequences,  quite 
apart  from  all  the  group  of  arguments  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
“  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.”  It  may  weaken  providence  and 
self-respect ;  it  may  shift  the  burden  of  wages  in  part  from  the 
employer  to  the  tax -payer ;  it  may  lessen  industry.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  or  any  of  these  results  are  certain  to  follow ;  our 
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knowledge  of  human  motive,  of  the  springs  of  human  action  is 
not  even  now  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  forecast  what  man  will  do 
under  wholly  new  circumstances ;  but  the  possibility,  at  any  rate, 
must  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  studied,  even  superficially,  the 
history  of  similar  proposals  and  undertakings  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  purpose  to  go  at  length  into  the  statistics  of  old-age  pauperism, 
on  which,  as  a  foundation,  so  much  has  been  built.  This  has  been 
done,  with  great  clearness  and  ability,  by  Mr.  Loch,  of  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society,  whose  analysis  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  statements  should  be  in  every  one’s  hands,  and  who  has 
shown  that  all  figures  must  be  taken  strictly  in  connection 
with  the  principles  on  which  poor-relief  is  administered  in 
different  parts  of  England.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  going  to  under¬ 
take  what  I  should  not  do  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Loch  has  done  it, 
but  my  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  the  results  of  an  attempt 
in  Oxford  to  grapple  with  the  question  on  the  lines  of  existing 
institutions,  and  without  any  serious  change  in  the  system 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  working  so  well,  and  so  increasingly 
well,  all  over  England.  That  system  is,  of  course,  the  poor-law, 
wffiich  was  devised  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of 
this  century,  and  which  combines  a  definite  principle,  sug¬ 
gested  rather  than  enforced,  with  considerable  latitude  in 
administration. 

The  poor-law  provides  for  several  classes  of  people — for  the 
sick  in  mind  and  body,  for  children,  for  able-bodied,  for  casuals, 
as  well  as  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  but  I  propose  here  only  to 
speak  of  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  the  last  of  these 
classes.  The  aged  and  infirm  may  be  relieved,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians,  in  the  workhouse  or  at  their  own  homes. 
Relief  in  the  workhouse  does  not  always  mean  the  same  thing, 
inasmuch  as  workhouses  vary,  like  all  other  human  institutions  : 
some  are  very  near  to  being  comfortable  almshouses,  some  may 
be  described  as  gaols,  without  the  luxury  of  privacy.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  though  the  differences  between  them  are  as 
great  as  ever,  the  average  has  very  greatly  risen  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  probably  we  have  now,  by  comparison,  few  houses  of 
the  type  which  Dickens  has  made  immortal  in  Oliver  Twist. 
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Still,  if  the  standard  of  the  workhouse  has  risen,  the  standard 
outside  has  risen  much  faster,  and  probably  it  is  as  great  a 
deterrent  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  ever  it  was.  Nor  is  it 
hard  to  see  the  reason.  Life  in  a  workhouse  is  monotonous,  it 
is  a  lane  literally  without  a  turning,  the  diet  is  slender,  the 
uniform  is  degrading,  the  discipline  is  severe,  the  formal  neat¬ 
ness — the  result  of  an  absence  of  all  that  small  litter  which 
makes  a  room  tmtidy — is  intolerable.  Relief  in  one’s  home,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  relations,  with  friends  at  call,  with  the  chance  of  a 
few  odd  jobs  and  a  little  kindly  help,  with  liberty  to  roam 
about,  and  a  pleasing  sense  (to  quote  George  Eliot)  that  there 
will  be  a  better  crop  because  one  looked  on  at  the  sowing, — is 
naturally  a  form  of  relief  far  more  acceptable  than  the  other. 
I  am  not  going  to  fight  over  again  the  battle  between  the  two 
kinds  of  relief,  it  has  a  literature  of  its  own.  I  will  only 
say  that,  in  1883,  some  of  us  who  were  guardians  at  Oxford, 
inspired  in  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  by  Arnold  Toynbee,  were 
convinced  that  in  the  long  run  it  was  wiser  and  kinder  to 
confine  relief,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  workhouse.  That  opinion 
had  been  gaining  ground  some  time  in  Oxford  before  we  became 
members  of  the  board,  as  the  following  figures  will  show : — 


Out.door. 

In-door. 

1863  .. 

..  1063 

322 

1870  . . 

..  572 

326 

1875  .. 

..  437 

291 

1880  .. 

..  •  246 

291 

Thus  we  were  really  carrying  on  an  exceedingly  good  and  high 
tradition.  The  difference  which  we  introduced  was  this:  w'e 
soon  found  that  the  difficulty  centred  in  the  case  of  the  “  aged 
and  deserving”  poor.  Granting  the  drawbacks  of  residence  in 
the  “  house,”  and  the  reluctance  of  people  to  enter  it,  there  was 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  guardians — which  we  could  not 
but  respect — that  it  was  cruel  to  force  such  into  a  position  so 
abhorrent  to  them.  Yet  the  logical  carrying-out  of  our  system 
involved  that  we  should  apply  the  w'orkhoase  test  in  their  case 
as  rigorously  as  in  any  other,  and  force  them  to  the  alteriiati\  e 
of  coming  in  or  scrambling  ou  jis  liest  they  could  outside.  To 
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do  this  would  have  required  a  compact  working  majority  at  the 
board,  which  it  would  infallibly  have  divided,  with  the  loss  of 
that  moral  strength  which  unity  gives,  it  would  have  stirred  up 
a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  among  the  poor,  who  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  rhetoricians  whenever  elections  to  the  board 
came  round,  and,  in  short,  would  have  defeated  its  own  object. 
But  our  resources  were  not  exhausted.  We  fell  back  on  the 
co-operation  of  our  local  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  we 
were  able  to  undertake  that  we  would  provide  from  the  funds 
of  that  society  for  all  cases  in  which  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
compel  the  applicant  to  enter  the  workhouse.  Now  look  at  the 
results,  first  of  all,  as  regards  the  board  of  guardians  and  its 
work.  The  number  of  people  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  has 
been  steadily  and  rapidly  falling.  It  was  124  in  1885 ;  it  is  now 
between  30  and  40,  most  of  the  recipients  being  aged  persons 
who  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief  for  years  before  the  new 
system  came  into  operation.  Secondly,  as  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society ;  has  it  been  flooded  with  pensioners  ? 
Not  at  all ;  the  number  remained  at  about  35  or  40  for  some 
time,  and,  instead  of  increasing,  has  been  gradually  falling  off 
of  late. 

The  result,  therefore,  has  been  that  the  aged  poor  are  practi¬ 
cally  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  relieved  by  the 
guardians  in  the  workhouse,  the  other  by  a  pension  from 
organized  charity.  The  question  at  once  arises.  How  are  you 
to  discriminate  between  these  classes  ?  on  what  principle  is  an 
individual  to  be  put  in  the  one  rather  than  the  other  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  some  general  rules  which  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  committee  laid  down  for  their  own  guid¬ 
ance.  When  it  first  undertook  to  give  pensions,  it  somewhat 
underrated  the  difiiculties,  and  resolved  to  give  them  only  in 
cases  where  poverty  in  old  age  was  the  result  of  causes  wholly 
beyond  the  applicant’s  control — such,  e.g.,  as  prolonged  incapacity 
during  many  years  of  his  working  life,  or’ the  breaking-up  of  a 
club  on  which  he  had  counted  to  support  him  in  return  for  his 
payments.  But  this  was  found  to  be  somewhat  too  narrow  and 
hard  in  its  application.  The  fact  soon  became  apparent  that  a 
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number  of  the  aged  poor  were  dependent  on  others  in  a  way  in 
which  the  rising  generation  were  not  likely  to  be.  In  the  past 
the  means  of  providing  for  old  age  were  far  less  numerous  and 
less  available  than  now,  and  the  habit  of  making  provision 
was  far  less  common, — circumstances  which  made  the  moral 
obligation  weaker  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  men  begin- 
ing  life  under  new  conditions.  So  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  agreed  to  take  cases  into  consideration  which  did  not 
indeed  show  any  serious  attempt  to  make  provision,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  fairly  within  the  scope  of  charity. 
This  class  of  cases,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  only  temporaiy,  and 
not  permanent.  There  is  a  certainty  that  in  the  future  it  will 
disappear  altogether,  and  the  only  class  which  will  remain  is 
the  very  small  class  of  persons  who  are  in  poverty  through  un¬ 
foreseen  or  unavoidable  causes,  and  whose  relations  are  not  able 
to  provide  for  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  odious  and  impossible  task  of  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  the  “deserving”  and  the  “undeserving.”  Boards  of 
guardians,  as  a  rule,  have  no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  do 
so,  but  whether  they  succeed  is  a  question.  We  are  bad  judges 
of  our  fellowmen  always — partial  to  some  faults,  stem  to  others, 
in  proportion  to  our  own  sympathy  with  them,  and  when  we 
consider  how  strictly  merit  is  relative  to  opportunity,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  weigh  opportunity,  we  may  well  be  excused 
from  pronouncing  a  final  judgment. 

A  large  number  of  questions  will  at  once  suggest  themselves 
as  to  the  practical  working  of  such  a  scheme.  “  Do  you  not  find 
that  your  system,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  condemns  a  large  number 
of  people  to  the  workhouse,  whom  you  would  wish  to  keep  out¬ 
side  it  ?  ”  Careful  inquiry  shows  (1)  that  the  number  of 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  has  not  at  all  increased  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
lower  by  some  twenty  per  cent,  than  in  the  days  of  liberal  out- 
relief.  (2)  Of  those  in  the  workhouse  a  very  small  percentage 
indeed,  barely  three  and  perhaps  not  much  more  than  one  per 
cent,  have  come  in  from  any  but  their  own  demonstrable  fault, 
and  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  merely  such  negative  short¬ 
comings  as  neglect  to  save,  but  far  more  crying  misconduct. 
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And  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  by  the  advocates  of  State 
pensions,  that  we  have  in  our  workhouse  three  pensioners,  one 
at  8<?.  a  day,  and  two  at  Is.  a  day,  for  whom  this  provision  has 
not  sufficed,  the  first  being  under  forty  years  of  age,  the  other 
two  about  seventy. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  “  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have 
increased  the  amount  of  suffering  in  the  town  among  the  aged, 
who  do  not  apply  to  either  source  for  assistance,  knowing  it  to 
be  useless,  but  who  live  and  die  in  great  misery  ?  ”  It  is  pro¬ 
verbially  difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  I  can  only  say  (1)  that 
our  action  has  been  closely  watched  by  a  good  many  hostile 
critics,  and  if  such  cases  had  come  under  their  notice  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  made  public ;  (2)  that  a  city  like  Oxford 
is  so  covered  by  a  network  of  associations  for  charitable  and 
other  purposes,  that  any  case  of  real  suffering  is  certain  to  be 
known  and  considered.  1  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  had 
any  such  results  followed  on  our  action  we  must  have  known  of 
it  at  the  board  or  at  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  but  the 
applications  for  help  at  both  are  fewer  than  they  were  some 
years  back,  which  is,  so  far,  evidence,  though  not  conclusive 
evidence,  of  the  opposite.  And  here  let  me  remark  some  other 
results  of  our  general  policy  in  restricting  out-door  relief  to  the 
smallest  proportions.  So  far  from  the  position  of  the  poor  being- 
worse  than  it  was,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  it  is  far 
better.  The  poorer  classes  are  better  fed,  they  eat  more  meat, 
their  houses  are  improving,  and  are  better  furnished.  The  Long 
Vacation  is  not  the  same  difficulty  as  in  former  years,  though 
this  is  in  part,  perhaps,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is 
larger  and  the  number  of  permanent  residents  greater.  A  severe 
winter  causes  far  less  of  distress  than  formerly ;  the  applications 
for  relief  arising  out  of  it  are  less  numerous.  The  standard  of 
wants  is  steadily  rising,  applicants  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  instead  of  asking  as  formerly  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
now  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  seaside  as  convaleseents  for  six  weeks, 
a  luxury  which  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  beyeiul 
their  dreams,  and  in  many  cases  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
•  their  journey.  All  kinds  of  provident  associations  and  the  like 
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flourish.  Oxford,  with  a  population  of  under  50,000,  has  £300,000 
in  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank ;  the  agent  for  a  large  insurance 
company,  which  does  its  business  mainly  among  the  labouring 
class,  told  me  lately  that  he  had  issued  nine  hundred  endowment 
policies  here  in  the  last  three  years ;  the  Provident  Dispensary, 
by  which  people  secure  to  themselves  and  families  medical  aid  and 
drugs  in  sickness,  numbers  some  seven  thousand  members.  It 
is  difficult,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  to  believe  that  the 
system  has  been  productive  of  hardship,  although  it  is  easy  to 
overestimate  the  strength  of  any  one  cause  in  bringing  them 
about. 

But,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  “  In  what  way  is  this  system 
better  than  relief  by  the  poor-law  when  properly  adminis¬ 
tered  ?  Why  not  make  the  cases  described  a  charge  upon  the 
community,  as  they  properly  may  be  made  ?  ”  My  answer  must 
come  under  several  heads  : —  . 

(a)  The  true  basis  of  all  help  is  thorough  knowledge — know¬ 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  and  history  of  a  person  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  kind  of  help  which  is  suitable.  Such  know¬ 
ledge  can  only  be  attained  by .  investigation  and  inquiry.  We 
claim  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  in  a  better 
position  to  make  investigation  than  an  official  body  like  the 
guardians.  The  committee  includes  persons  of  all  kinds,  and, 
Oxford  being  a  small  place  by  comparison  with  many,  some 
member  will  almost  certainly  know  each  applicant.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  aided  very  greatly  by  its  agent — a  woman,  who  enjoys 
in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  and  is  able  to  find 
out  all  that  it  is  well  to  know.  The  committee  can  take  its 
time  in  deciding  on  a  particular  case,  and  does  so  with  delibera¬ 
tion.  Every  application  for  a  pension  is  referred  to  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  which  reports  upon  it,  and  whose  report  must  be  accepted 
by  the  general  committee  before  any  action  is  taken.  When  a 
pension  has  been  granted,  the  pensioner  is  constsintly  visited  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  or  a  person  appointed  by  them,  who 
reports  at  least  monthly  to  the  sub-committee,  who  have  special 
charge  of  such  cases.  In  this  way  a  thorough  knowledge  is  gaiue<  I 
anti  is  maintained,  changes  are  noted  in  the  cireunislanccs,  anil 
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corresponding  changes  are  made,  if  necessary,  in  the  treatment. 
The  historian  of  the  future  will  find  the  history  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  lives  in  the  books  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

(6)  The  help  given  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
more  adequate,  and  calculated  not  only  to  secure  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort,  but  to  reduce  far  more  the  strain  of 
anxiety.  Out-relief  is  often  a  curse  in  disguise.  It  may  be 
adequate  at  first  when  relations  or  friends  help,  but  they  drop 
ofi"  in  time,  and  the  recipient  struggles  on  with  a  miserable 
pittance  hardly  sufficient  to  “  keep  body  and  soul  together.”  It 
is  not  at  all  infrequent  for  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  to  sur¬ 
render  it  and  go  into  the  workhou.se,  and  where  this  happens 
there  has  generally  been  a  dreary  interval  of  sufiering.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society’s  “  scale  ”  of  help  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  guardians ;  they  reckon  2s.  6d.  and  a  loaf, 
say  38.  a  week,  adequate ;  the  Charity  Organization  Society  gives 
on  an  average  Is.  a  day  to  single  people,  and  from  lOs.  fid.  to 
128.  to  a  married  couple. 

(c)  The  Charity  Organization  Society  can  bring  moral  pressure 
to  bear  on  relatives,  and  see  that ’they  do  their  share,  and,  by 
undertaking  to  collect  and  pay  over  their  subscriptions,  gan 
make  the  help  given  continuous.  The  guardians  can,  no  doubt, 
apply  legal  pressure  to  relatives  legally  liable,  but  they  have 
no  remedy  against  those  who  are  only  morally  liable.  In  the 
same  way  poor-relief  disqualifies  for  public  charities  as  a  rule 
whereas  the  Charity  Organization  Society  can  recommend  its 
cases  with  the  confidence  of  knowledge,  and  help  to  secure  them 
their  benefits.  So,  too,  lastly,  it  can  organize  help  from  old 
employers,  religious  bodies,  and  others,  and  see  that  it  is  regular, 
and  thereby  increase  its  value. 

(d)  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  charitable  assistance  that  it 
is  more  kindly,  and  less  fatal  to  self-respect  than  relief  by  the 
State.  In  the  one  case,  help  goes  hand  in  hand  with  friendly  ? 
visits,  personal  contact  of  classes,  and  growth  of  sympathy ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  a  friend,  and  such  a  gift  carries  no  degradation  with  it. 
In  the  other  case  it  is  claimed  as  a  right,  and  the  recipient  is 
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conscious  of  being  a  charge  upon  his  neighbours,  often  almost  as 
poor  as  himself,  who  have  to  support  him,  whether  they  will 
or  no. 

(e)  The  system  of  relief  by  charity  is  far  more  elastic.  The 
poor-law  proceeds — it  is  quite  right  that  it  should — on  hard  and 
fast  lines ;  it  cannot  suit  itself,  outside  very  narrow  limits,  to  the 
special  needs  of  individuals.  It  cannot  make  experiments,  for 
they  would  be  too  dangerous,  and  the  mischief  of  failure  too 
wide-spread.  Charity  proceeds,  if  rightly  administered,  on  very 
definite  principles,  but  in  the  application  of  them  there  is  far 
more  room  for  discrimination. 

I  might  prolong  this  comparison  almost  indefinitely,  but  I 
forbear.  Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  justify  our  experi¬ 
ment,  and  we  claim,  I  think,  on  substantial  grounds,  that  it 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  Two  more  questions,  and  I 
have  done. 

“  Are  the  funds  needed  for  such  a  scheme  forthcoming  ?  ” 
Our  answer  is  that  we  have  never  found  any  real  diflSculty. 
Here,  as  so  often,  it  is  the  first  step  which  costs,  and  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  our  system  will  probably  never  be  so  great  as  in 
the  first  decade.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  now 
survived  the  trying  period  of  childhood;  the  funds  have  been 
sufficient,  and  we  have  good  hope,  based  on  experience,  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  so.  The  fact  is,  that  in  these  modem  times 
there  is  a  great  deal  given  in  charity  which  is  wasted.  When 
was  it  not  so  ?  To  divert  this  to  a  useful  purpose  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  a  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  this  we 
hope  has  been  to  a  great  extent  done.  If  only  w'e  could  carry 
the  process  further,  we  should  have  more  than  enough,  but  in 
this  matter  people  are  slow  to  learn,  and  the  head  works  but 
little  with  the  heart.  Add  to  this,  a  large  number  of  people 
are  ready  to  give  if  only  they  have  something  like  a  guarantee 
that  their  gifts  will  do  good  and  not  harm.  It  is  surprising  to 
find  how  much  enthusiasm  a  tangible,  definite,  intelligible  scheme 
calls  forth,  and  how  willing  people  are  to  support  an  experiment 
which  promises  well.  As  far  as  possible  we  have  endeavoured 
to  make  our  scheme  self-supporting,  in  the  sense  of  collecting 
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subscriptions  for  individual  cases,  and  often  leading  the  donors 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  those  whom  they  were  helping.  W e 
have  been  very  fortunate,  too,  in  receiving  help  from  relatives, 
often  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  recognize  and  welcome 
our  efforts  to  make  the  old  age  of  parents  and  others  happy,  and 
support  it  liberally.  In  short,  our  cruse  of  oil  shows  no  sign  of 
being  emptied. 

Lastly — and  this  is  perliaps  the  commonest  criticism  of  all — it 
is  often  said,  “  Oxford  is  an  exceptional  place.”  This  is  quite 
true,  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  implied.  The  circumstances 
at  Oxford  were  enough  to  discourage  the  stoutest  heart.  We 
liad  a  good  deal  of  pauperism,  and  of  a  bad  type,  viz.  able- 
bodied  of  both  sexes.  The  causes  were  not  far  to  seek.  The 
year  in  Oxford  divided  into  two  parts,  term  and  vacation;  in 
the  one,  employment  was  irregular,  but  plentiful,  in  the  other  it 
was  non-existent.  The  greatest  foresight  and  carefulness  were 
needed  to  “  tide  over  the  Long  Vacation.”  And  the  nature  of 
employment  was  exactly  such  as  to  undermine  all  foresight  and 
care.  Undergraduates,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  remember,  are 
very  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money ;  they  are  still  more  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  labour — they  will  overpay  in  some  directions  and 
underpay  in  others.  It  is  often  much  easier  to  earn  Is.  for 
a  job  than  2s.  6cZ.  for  a  day’s  work.  Irregular  employment,  it  is 
a  commonplace  of  economics,  goes  to  make  irregular  living. 
Again,  it  w’as  noticed  a  century  back  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
destitution  habitually  prevails  in  towns  which  depend  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  well-to-do,  rather  than  on  an  established  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  figures  of  pauperism  bear  out  this  statement. 
Oxford  is  a  type  of  this  kind  of  town.  There  is  no  industry ; 
the  inhabitants  live  largely  on  what  they  earn,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
wealthy  residents,  who  now  settle  in  our  northern  suburb,  as  they 
formerly  settled  in  Bath  or  Cheltenham.  If,  then,  our  system 
has  succeeded  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  it  ought  to  be 
po.ssible,  and  ought  to  succeed  anywhere.  Given  the  determina- 
iioii  to  carry  it  through,  and  I  am  convinced  that  neither  workers 
nor  funds  will  l»c  wanting  to  make  it  succeed.  It  can  be  done 
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very  quietly  and  witliout  making  any  great  stir.  We  have  never 
at  our  board  of  guardians  “  formulated  any  policy  ”  with  regard 
to  out-relief.  We  have  simply,  so  to  say,  carried  off  such  cases 
as  seemed  suitable  for  pensions,  and  investigated  them  at  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  If  we  found  them  unsuitable, 
they  came  back  to  the  board,  and  we  stated  our  reasons  for 
thinking  they  had  best  be  treated  in  the  workhouse.  The 
reasons  which  satisfied  us  have,  I  believe,  in  every  case,  satisfied 
the  board ;  and  a  great  decrease  in  the  poor-rate,  from  2s.  to  8#/. 
in  the  pound,  has  recommended  the  results  in  many  quarters 
where,  perhaps,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  viewed  with 
suspicion. 

Briefly,  then,  my  point  is  this.  Private  charity,  organized 
nn^  carefully  administered,  has  proved  sufficient  to  deal  with  all 
cases  on  which  the  advocates  of  State  pensions  rely.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  supported  by  the  poor-law,  which  makes  its  own 
provision  for  all  cases  which  do  not  recommend  themselves  on 
various  grounds  to  charity.  Looking  at  the  evils  present  and 
prospective  of  a  system  of  State  pensions,  were  it  not  wise  to 
endeavour  to  adapt  our  existing  provision  to  our  needs,  and  try 
to  improve  it  ? 


L.  R.  Phelps. 


SOME  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISTS  OF  1848 
AND  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS* 

I. 

I  HAVE  undertaken  to  speak  to  you  of  some  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  of  1848  and  the  following  years.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  pve  any  connected  sketch  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement  of  that  time.*  Nor  do  I  profess  to  make  my  gallery 
complete,  else  the  name  of  Thomas  Hughes,  amongst  others, 
would  not  be  all  hut  absent  from  it,  as  you  will  find  it  to  be. 
I  shall  confine  myself,  with  one  unavoidable  exception,  to  those 
who  are  no  longer  with  us  in  the  flesh.  I  date  from  1848, 
although  it  was  only  several  years  afterwards  that  the  term 
“  Christian  Socialism  ”  was  publicly  used,  because  from  that 
year  grew  up  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  became 
leaders  in  the  movement  that  Socialism  in  its  essence  was  in 
agreement  with  Christ’s  Gospel,  and  must  be  made  Christian. 

Not,  indeed,  that  such  an  idea  had  occurred  first  to  Mr. 
Maurice,  his  friends  and  followers.  A  very  worthy  man,  Mr. 
Minter  Morgan,  a  friend  of  Robert  Owen,  had  for  years  been 
devoted  to  the  hope  of  Christianizing  Owenite  Socialism.  His 
scheme  was  a  very  simple  one.  He  adopted  Mr.  Owen’s  views 
as  to  the  formation  of  village  communities,  only  he  would  put 
a  Church  and  a  clergyman  into  each,  and  then  call  it  a  “  Church 
of  England  self-supporting  village.”  He  had  had  a  kind  of 
diorama  of  his  ideal  village  painted  and  set  up  in  one  of  the 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  London  branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
May  30, 1893.  Parts  omitted  for  the  purposes  of  oral  delivery  are  restored. 

*  German  scholars  will  find  the  best  account  of  it  in  Professor  Brentano’s 
pamphlet,  DU  chrUtlich-$oziale  Bewegung  in  England,  2nd  edit.  (Leipzig: 
Dunkler  and  Humblot,  188.3),  a  transJation  of  which,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Maurice, 
appeared  in  the  Co-operative  News. 
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rooms  at  his  house,  which  was  lighted  up  from  behind,  and 
unrolled  by  his  footman.  He  would  invite  people  to  come  and 
see  this  benevolent  show  of  his,  and  it  was  well  understood  that 
he  was  prepared  to  bequeath  a  large  sum — I  think  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds — to  any  one  who  would  carry  the 
scheme  into  effect.  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  friends  received  in 
course  of  time  such  an  invitation.  We  went,  saw  the  show,  and 
came  away,  as  others  had  done,  without  laying  claim  to  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  Mr.  Minter  Morgan  eventually 
bequeathed  for  the  founding  of  an  infant  orphan  asylum,  on 
Ham  Common.  We  were  right  then  in  declining  the  venture, 
when  there  was  so  much  pioneering  work  to  be  done.  Matters 
have  so  progressed  since  then,  that  such  an  offer  would  be 
better  worth  considering  pow. 

No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  between  John  Minter 
Morgan  and  James  Pierrepont  Greaves,  the  “  Sacred  Socialist,” 
a  modem  mystic  and  ascetic,  who  has  passed  strangely  un¬ 
noticed,'  Minter  Morgan,  I  believe,  never  had  any  followers ; 
Greaves  had  a  small  band  of  adherents,  attracted,  probably, 
more  by  the  man’s  own  character  than  through  comprehension 
of  his  doctrines.  Two  volumes  of  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
manuscripts  were  published  after  his  death  (1845)  by  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  Alexander  Campbell,  whom  I  came  to  know,  and  who 
gave  me  a  copy.  Much  of  the  work  is  unintelligible,  disfigured 
by  endless  repetitions,  conceits  of  fancy  and  of  style,  and  coinage 
of  barbarous  words,  but  every  now  and  then  some  deep  or 
striking  thought  crops  out ;  e.g. — 

“  Morality  without  divinity  is  like  an  agent  without  a  principal,  a 
servant  without  a  master.” 

“  Everything  in  creation  tires,  if  love  does  not  move  it.  Love  will 
not  let  anything  tire ;  it  will  not  let  death  sleep  ;  it  will  move  it 
through  life  to  love  again.” 

“  With  more  love  we  can  do  with  less  money. 

“  Man  sadly  mistakes  his  high  destiny  when  he  takes  up  labour  and 
lays  down  love.  Man  is  to  love,  and  to  love  that  which  enables  him 

•  Yansittart  Neale,  indeed,  refers  to  him  in  an  excellent  lectme  on  “  The  Cha¬ 
racteristic  Features  of  some  of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Socialbm,”  delivered  and 
published  in  1851. 
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to  labour.  Love’s  laws  are  universal,  embracing  the  whole  creation. 
The  more  we  submit  to  them,  the  more  we  feel  their  reality.” 

“  Selfishness  must  misuse  all  it  gets.” 

“  To  be  must  always  be  before  to  do." 

“  Every  nature  rests  for  its  joy,  its  pleasure,  its  contentment,  upon 
a  nature  higher  than  itself,  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into  union.” 

Greaves  had  been  intimate  with  Pestalozzi,  and,  like  Owen, 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  infant  education.  He  was  also 
a  vegetarian,  and,  more  than  this,  an  advocate  of  uncooked  food 
(this  point  is  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  his  letters).  In  his  latter 
years  he  had  a  school  for  infants  and  children  at  Alcott  House, 
Ham  Common,  where  his  pupils  were  mainly  fed  on  fruit  and 
raw  vegetables,  no  animal  food  beyond  milk  being  given.  The 
place  was  thrown  open — I  forget  now  whether  once,  or  twice,  a 
week — and,  as  excellent  fruit  was  grown  there,  people  came 
down  to  eat  it.  It  was  not  sold,  but  sixpence  given  to  the 
institution  was  understood  to  be  the  fairly  expected  price.  On 
•  one  occasion,  I  was  told  by  Walter  Cooper,  the  manager  of  our 
first  working  association,  when  he  was  down  there  with  some 
friends,  they  found  a  child  lying  under  a  black-currant  bush, 
his  face  all  stained  with  juice.  “  My  boy,”  said  one  of  the  party, 
“  you  want  your  face  washed.”  “  Sir,”  was  the  young  ascetic’s 
reply,  “  we  are  taught  here  to  have  as  few  wants  as  possible.” 
Such  was  the  practical  application  of  Greaves’  mysticism. 

I  have  begun  by  mentioning  Minter  Morgan  and  Greaves, 
partly  to  do  justice  to  two  men  who,  each  in  his  way,  may  be 
termed  forgotten  worthies,  but  mainly  in  order  to  disclaim  the 
exercise  of  the  slightest  influence  of  either  of  them  on  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement  properly  so-called.  The  central 
figure  of  that  movement,  towering  spiritually  by  head  and 
shoulders  over  all  the  rest,  was  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

I  had  known  Mr.  Maurice  for  about  two  years  before  I 
became  intimate  with  him.  He  was  shy,  and  I  was  shy.  I 
had  not  then  read  any  of  his  books,  and  did  not  realize  his 
greatness.  What  at  first  slowly  impressed  itself  upon  me  was 
the  man’s  honesty  and  high  purpose,  as  well  as  his  kindness. 
Suddenly  the  veil  between  us  was  parted,  and  it  dawned  upon 
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me  that  the  new  friend  I  had  made  was  the  greatest  man  I 
knew.  What  I  discovered  only  after  two  years,  many  men 
never  found  out  at  all,  though  jostling  him  all  their  lives ;  and 
nothing,  I  must  own,  irritated  me  more  in  after  days  than  to 
hear  those  whose  moral  and  intellectual  height  did  not  reach 
to  the  top  of  his  boot,  speak  of  him  with  patronizing  superi¬ 
ority.  And  yet  I  ought  not  to  have  been  astonished.  Maurice 
was  so  essentially  modest,  humble-minded,  self-depreciating  that 
men — who  are  apt  to  take  others  at  their  own  measure — natu¬ 
rally  took  him  at  his  own.  No  man  w’as  ever  less  of  a  Sir 
Oracle.  Not  only  would  he  let  every  dog  bark  in  his  presence, 
but  for  years  he  scarcely  opened  his  mouth  without  the  whole 
tribe  of  curs  barking  and  snapping  at  his  heels,  and  he  had 
come  to  expect  such  barking  and  snapping  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  whatever  he  might  say  or  do. 

But  one  must  enter  into  the  man’s  character  fully  to  realize 
what  this  means.  For  many  of  us,  the  bark  and  snap  of  a  cur 
behind  resolves  itself  into  a  good  kick  and  a  retreat  of  the 
assailant  howling.  It  was  not  so  with  Maurice.  He  was  the 
most  acutely  sensitive  man  I  ever  knew.  Although  his  pluck 
was  unbounded,  and  he  could  have  faced  lions  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  without  the  quiver  of  a  muscle,  every  taunt,  every 
sneer,  every  calumny,  every  lie  of  a  creature  bearing  shape  of 
man  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  All  were  God’s  children,  though 
they  might  deny,  by  word  or  act,  their  birthright ;  for  all  Christ 
had  died,  though  they  might  spurn  the  teachings  of  His  cross. 
His  immense  humility  indeed,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  had 
something  virtually  morbid  about  it.  Not  only  vras  he  swayed, 
beyond  all  due  measure,  by  the  opinions  of  friends  greatly 
inferior  to  himself,  but  by  those  of  men  whom  he  knew  to  be 
not  worth  caring  for.  A  chance  sneer  might  lead  to  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  self-distrust  to  which  he  was  liable,  when 
all  he  had  done  seemed  to  him  worthless  and  mischievous,  and 
needing  to  be  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  this  from  my  own  experience.  The  printing  by  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  series  of  Lincolns  I mi  Sermons — now  reprinted 
and  selling,  I  believe,  successfully — had  been  started  by  request 
VoL.  III.— No.  4.  2  I 
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of  many  of  his  friends  who,  no  longer  able  to  attend  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Chapel,  wished  still  to  keep  in  weekly  communion  with 
him  and  their  old  fellow-worshippers  there.  He  had  no  trouble 
with  them,  I  prepared  his  manuscripts  for  the  press,  being 
pretty  familiar  with  his  handwriting,  and  the  sermons  were 
circulated  to  subscribers  a  fortnight  after  delivery.  While  the 
sixth  volume  was  proceeding,  he  called  at  my  chambers  to  say 
that  the  thing  must  be  stopped — people  were  getting  tired  of  it. 
All  I  could  get  from  him  was  that  somebody  had  told  him  that 
some  one  had  said  that  really  there  was  no  end  of  Maurice’s 
books — here  he  was  printing  every  sermon  of  his !  I  could  not 
succeed  in  shaking  his  resolution,  and  many  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  I  to  endure  from  the  subscribers  themselves  for 
the  stoppage  of  their  weekly  sermons. 

Maurice’s  extreme  sensitiveness  made  him,  in  some  respects, 
difficult  to  deal  with.  A  hasty  word  from  a  friend  was  to 
him  what  a  blow  in  the  face  would  have  been  to  another  man. 
Personally,  I  have  much  to  reproach  myself  with  for  the  pain  I 
have  given  him  on  many  occasions — not,  God  knows,  wilfully, 
but  through  the  impact  of  the  rougher  upon  the  finer  nature. 
Sometimes,  again,  he  could  not  enter  wholly  into  the  feelings 
of  smaller  men,  nor  see  how  things,  comparatively  indifferent  to 
him,  might  for  them  be  vital.  Occasionally  he  was  hasty  him¬ 
self.  He  had  prejudices.  For  instance,  the  word  “  system,” 
useful  in  reference  to  the  statics  of  life,  dangerous  only  when 
applied  to  its  dynamics,  acted  on  him  much  as  a  red  rag  on  a 
bull  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did  quite  justice  to  the  true  and 
noble  side  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  And  he  could  never 
get  beyond  the  Aristophanic  idea  of  the  demos,  which  appears 
to  me  essentially  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
society. 

I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  tell  you  of  his  few  weaknesses, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  that  they  are  but  as  specks  on  the 
sun.  What  I  should  call  positive  sin,  I  must  say,  I  never  saw  in 
him.  I  never  knew  him  unkind,  untruthful,  wittingly  unjust. 
His  life  was  one  perpetual  ardour  of  self-sacrifice. 

His  greatness  is,  I  think,  slowly  dawning  upon  the  world  : 
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long-neglected  works  are  being  republished ;  a  second-hand 
bookseller  told  our  friend  Mr.  Carter  the  other  day  that 
“  nothing  sells  like  Maurice’s  Theology.”  Filtering  slowly 
through  other  channels,  his  teachings  have  so  pervaded  the 
public  mind  that  thousands  of  people  think  and  speak  Maurice 
without  being  aware  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  him 
as  the  greatest  religious  thinker  since  the  Reformation.  What 
marks  him  is  the  union  of  the  deepest  spirituality  with  the 
greatest  breadth  of  intellect.  If  half  a  dozen  works  out  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature  survive  to  the  thirtieth  century,  I  believe 
that  Maurice’s  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  will  be 
one  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  not  only  unequalled  but  unique 
in  what  I  may  call  its  intellectual  dramatism — the  power  of 
placing  himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  minds  the  most  opposite 
amongst  themselves  and  from  his  own,  and  so  bringing  out  the 
essential  meaning  and  purpose  of  each.  So  powerful  is  his 
insight,  that  I  think  there  are  hardly  two  or  three  instances  in 
the  work  of  even  partial  failure  in  this  respect.  The  man  was 
so  instinct  with  life  himself,  that  every  other  man  became  alive 
to  him,  across  the  gulf  of  any  number  of  ages. 

This  intense  livingness  comes  out  nowhere  better  than  in  his 
sermons.  Take,  for  instance,  that  marvellous  volume  of  Sermons 
preached  in  Country  Churches  (one  or  two  companion  volumes 
of  which,  I  believe,  cry  for  publication),  in  which  this  broad 
and  deep  mind  sets  itself  for  task  to  clothe  great  thoughts  in 
the  simplest  possible  language.  You  cannot  read  them  like 
ordinary  sermons.  The  man  speaks  to  you  out  of  them  with 
a  living  voice.  And  the  same  applies  largely  to  the  "  Christmas 
Day”  volume,  the  sermons  in  which  were  in  somewhat  like 
fashion  addressed  to  the  poor  patients  of  a  great  London  hos¬ 
pital.  Maurice  has  been  often  sneered  at  as  unintelligible.  He 
is  unintelligible  to  all  whose  minds  are  overlaid  with  artificiality. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  sometimes  hard  to  follow, 
and  what  is  called  obscure.  But  his  obscurity  is  that  of  sheer 
depth,  never  of  turbidness  of  thought.  And,  as  Kingsley  once 
expressed  it  to  me,  “  one  may  not  be  used  to  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.”  “  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.”  And  I 
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have  never  known  a  really  simple-hearted  person  who  did  not 
feed  with  delight  upon  his  teaching.  All  true  women,  all  true 
men  were  drawn  to  him,  the  truest  man  of  his  day 

We,  the  younger  men  who  gathered  round  Mr.  Maurice,  used 
among  ourselves  habitually  to  call  him  “  the  Prophet,”  though 
we  took  care  that  he  should  not  know  it,  for  it  would  Have 
brought  on  one  of  his  paroxysms — I  have  used  the  word 
already — of  self -depreciating  humility.  If  one  bears  in  mind 
— as  Mr.  Maurice  himself  used  to  say — that  the  prophet  is 
not  primarily  the  foreteller,  but  the  forthteller  of  the  will 
of  God,  no  one  of  his  age  better  deserved  the  name.  But  he 
that  abides  in  the  eternal  realities  necessarily  obtains  more 
grasp  over  time,  and  Maurice’s  marvellous  insight  into  the 
past  was  accompanied  by  a  foresight  not  less  marvellous. 
I  will  give  one  instance  from  one  of  his  earlier  works,  his 
Religions  of  the  World,  published  as  far  back  as  1846.  You 
will  find  him  there,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  predicting  the 
Neo-Buddhism  of  the  present  day,  even  to  its  “prodigies, 
portents,  sorceries  ” — those  are  his  own  words.  He  saw  so  true, 
that  he  foresaw. 

And  the  man’s  nature  was  as  broad  as  it  was  deep.  It  has 
been  complained  that,  with  all  its  excellence,  his  son’s  life  of 
him  does  not  bring  out  his  keen  sense  of  humour.  No  man 
ever  laughed  more  heartily.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  came 
down  to  my  house  at  Wimbledon,  I  had  the  great  delight  of 
introducing  him  to  Edward  Lear’s  admirable  Book  of  Nonsense ; 
and  I  have  no  pleasanter  recollection  than  that  of  hearing  him 
roll  out  with  mock  solemnity  in  his  deep  organ-like  voice  that 
exquisite  foolery,  chuckling  to  himself  repeatedly  as  he  read,  or 
stopping  for  a  burst  of  childlike  laughter. 

Mr.  Maurice  had  two  characteristic  attitudes,  each  of  which 
I  should  have  wished  to  see  immortalized  in  art.  One  was 
when,  standing  on  a  platform,  he  delivered  himself  on  some 
subject  which  deeply  interested  him.  He  was  small,  but  admi¬ 
rably  proportioned ;  he  would,  on  such  occasions,  clasp  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and,  standing  erect,  the  exquisitely  moulded 
lip.s  quivering  with  strong  emotion,  the  brow  somewhat  knit, 
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perhaps  a  little  narrowed  on  one  side  by  the  fall  of  a  lock  or 
two  of  his  wavy  and  abundant  hair,  he  was  not  only  absolutely 
statuesque,  but  he  seemed  to  grow  under  one’s  eyes  till  he 
looked  absolutely  colossal. 

Another  attitude  was  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  It  was  one 
which  he  could  only  take  when  seated,  and  which  I  have  only 
seen  him  take  at  our  Bible  readings — while  they  lasted,  I 
believe,  the  very  backbone  of  the  Christian  Socialist  movement. 
If  you  “  fetched  ”  him  by  some  particularly  searching  question, 
he  would  suddenly  plant  his  two  elbows  on  the  table,  bend 
down  his  head,  run  both  his  hands  into  his  hair,  and  then,  after 
a  moment’s  pause,  without  looking  up,  slowly  give  a  reply  in 
his  deepest  tones,  and  that  reply  almost  invariably  one  of  the 
deepest  wisdom.  When  not  sitting  at  a  table,  so  that  he  could 
hide  his  face,  he  had  indeed  a  habit,  most  tantalizing  to  his 
friends,  of  uttering  his  deepest  thoughts  with  bowed  head,  and 
in  his  lowest  tones.  “  What  shall  be  done  to  the  prophet  who 
prophesieth  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  ?  ”  Kingsley  once  laugh¬ 
ingly  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  this  peculiarity.  The  man 
was,  in  fact,  so  humble  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  greatness. 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  Mr.  Maurice  was  this — he 
always  went  below  a  man’s  words  to  his  real  meaning,  in  many 
cases  thus  explaining  the  man  to  himself.  You  were  often  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  answer  to  a  question ;  it  seemed  at  first  like  a 
children’s  game.  And  then  light  broke  in  upon  you ;  you  felt 
that  he  had  seen  into  you.  No  man  was  ever  less  of  a  director 
of  the  conscience  in  the  Romish  sense ;  no  man  ever  shrank 
more  from  counselling,  let  alone  imposing,  any  specific  coui’se  of 
action  upon  another.  Those  who  went  to  him,  in  hours  of 
doubt  and  perplexity,  with  the  wish  to  surrender  their  own 
judgment  to  his  were  sure  to  be  disappointed.  What  he  did 
was  to  light  up  the  depths  of  their  own  spirit,  so  that,  on 
leaving  him,  the  questioner  was  able  to  form  his  own  judgment, 
to  see  his  own  right  path,  where  all  before  had  been  mist  and 
darkness. 

I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  man  with  such  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  all  things — the  light,  the 
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life  of  God’s  universe.  Hence,  indeed — paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem — that  curious  repugnance,  which  grew  on  him  throughout 
life,  to  the  use  of  the  words,  “  Christian,”  “  Christianity.”  It 
seemed  to  him  like  narrowing,  like  dividing  Christ.  He  was 
full  willing,  as  the  apostles  had  been,  to  suffer  any  reproach 
attaching  to  the  names.  But  he  shrank  from  using  them,  as 
failing  to  bring  out  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 
Certainly  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between 
the  sparing  use  of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
never  with  any  tinge  .of  commendation,  and  our  abundant  use 
of  them.  Still,  I  think  Mr.  Maurice’s  view  in  this  respect  was  a 
strained  one.  History  is  surely,  in  the  long  run,  the  distinct 
voice  of  God’s  providence,  and  not  without  Him  could  the 
words  “  Christian,”  Christianity,”  have  planted  themselves  so 
firmly  in  the  language  of  our  faith.  We  have  indeed  to  see 
that  those  words  are  not  narrowed  in  the  using,  that  they  do 
not  separate  us  from,  but  bind  us  more  firmly  to,  our  fellow- 
men  of  all  nations  and  all  creeds. 

I  may  have  dwelt  too  long,  having  reference  to  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  on  this  one  figure,  and  yet  I  seem  to  myself  to 
leave  very  much  unsaid.  Indirectly,  some  measure  of  Maurice’s 
power  is  given  by  the  men  whom  he  drew  to  him.  Foremost 
among  these  stands,  unquestionably,  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  great  difference  between  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  I  think, 
lies  in  this :  Kingsley’s  genius  is  essentially  masculine ;  Maurice’s 
is  essentially  human,  and  thereby  more  Christlike.  The  more 
we  enter  into  our  blessed  Lord’s  character,  the  more,  I  think, 
we  must  feel  that  He  realizes  for  us  the  whole  of  human 
nature — that  He  combines  the  tenderness,  gentleness,  patience, 
sensitiveness  of  the  woman,  with  the  strength,  the  firmness,  the 
courage,  ay,  the  terribleness  of  the  man — a  truth,  let  me  observe 
by  the  way,  to  which  the  folly  of  Mariolatry  has  blinded  the 
Church  in  past  ages,  and  which  religious  art  has  not  even  yet 
fully  grasped.  Maurice  was  thoroughly  manly.  A  barrister 
friend  of  mine — not  a  Christian  Socialist — once  said  to  me, 
“  What  I  like  about  Maurice  is,  that  he  is  so  manly.”  Yet  it  is 
the  union  of  the  feminine  element  with  the  masculine  which 
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is  specially  characteristic  of  him,  when  we  compare  him  with 
Kingsley.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  there  were 
not  veins  of  great  gentleness  and  tenderness  in  Kingsley’s  nature, 
but  the  masculine  elements  of  rugged  strength  and  headlong 
dash  are  specially  characteristic  of  him.  At  his  very  best,  he 
was  what  he  describes  himself  in  that  pathetic  piece,  “  Braunton 
Burrows,”  a  “joyous  knight-errant  of  God.”  No  paladin  in 
single  conBict  with  paynim  or  man-eating  giant  ever  struck 
a  more  sledge-hammer  blow  than  that  delivered  in  the  face  of 
triumphant  cruel  greed  by  Kingsley,  through  his  “  Cheap  Clothes 
and  Nasty.”  The  giant  was  indeed  felled  only,  and  though  the 
range  of  his  forays  has  been  narrowed,  finds  still  too  many 
victims  to  prey  on. 

My  friendship  with  Kingsley  followed  a  quite  different  line 
from  that  with  Maurice.  I  had  known  Mr.  Maurice,  as  I  have 
said,  for  two  years  before  I  understood  him.  I  was  intimate 
with  Kingsley  the  very  first  day  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
him. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1848.  (For  many  years  after 
that  date  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  mention  the  year : 
every  one  would  have  understood  what  10th  of  April  was 
meant.)  The  Chartists  threatened  a  revolution.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  were  to  meet  on  Kennington  Common,  armed, 
and,  marching  from  thence  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  enforce 
the  acceptance  of  the  People’s  Charter.  The  threat  had  been 
taken  in  earnest.  Special  constables  had  been  enrolled  by  tens 
of  thousands.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  all  due 
steps  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis.  All  the  public 
oflSces,  the  Bank  of  England,  etc.,  were,  if  not  closed,  put  into 
a  state  of  defence.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  feel  alarmed. 
I  had  lived  in  Paris  through  one  revolution,  through  more  than 
one  insurrection  more  bloody  than  that  revolution  itself,  and 
had  lecently  been  there  again  on  the  morrow  of  another  revo- 
lutior..  -  I  did  not  believe  that  revolutions  came  off  by  the 
calendar ;  and  did  not  see  what  I  seemed  to  know  as  the  signs  of 
revoKtion  in  the  streets.  I  did  not  feel  called  uixjn  to  claim 
a  special  constable’s  truncheon ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  best 
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thing  I  could  do  was  simply  to  go  about  my  own  business  just 
as  on  any  other  day.  So,  at  my  usual  hours,  I  walked  from  the 
house  I  occupied  in  Chelsea  to  my  chambers,  then  in  Chancery 
Lane.  When  there,  I  was  not,  I  own,  visited  by  any  clients. 
But,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  my  clerk  told  me  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  me,  and  ushered  in  a  tall  young  clergy¬ 
man,  with  strongly  marked  features  and  singularly  piercing 
eyes.  He  gave  me  a  note  from  Mr.  Maurice,  and  told  me — as 
the  note  also  stated — that  he  had  come  up  to  London  on  purpose 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  collision  between 
the  Chartists  and  the  troops.  The  poor  fellows  meant  well,  how¬ 
ever  misguided ;  it  would  be  horrible  if  there  were  bloodshed. 
He  was  going  to  Kennington  Common  to  see  what  one  man 
could  do.  Would  I  go  with  him  ?  My  answer  was,  Certainly, 
if  he  chose  to  go ;  but  my  firm  belief  was  that  nothing  would 
come  of  the  meeting,  or,  if  anything  did,  I  feared  we  should 
be  too  late.  We  started,  and  it  is  mistakenly  stated  in  Kings¬ 
leys  Life  that  we  “  walked  to  Kennington  Common.”  We  had 
no  need  to  do  so,  for  even  as  we  came  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  we 
saw  crowds  pouring  over  it  towards  us,  and,  on  questioning  one 
of  the  on-comers,  we  learnt  that,  at  the  last  moment,  Feargus 
O’Connor,  the  Chartist  leader  of  the  day  (who  afterwards  died 
in  a  madhouse),  had  told  the  people  to  go  home.  We  now 
resolved  to  go  to  Mr.  Maurice  (who  lived  in  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury)  and  tell  him  the  good  news.  We  had  talked  all 
the  way  from  Chancery  Lane  ;  we  talked  all  the  way  to  Queen 
Square,  and,  by  the  time  we  were  there,  we  were  friends. 
Within  forty -eight  hours,  as  will  be  seen  from  Kingsleys  Life, 
a  placard,  addressed  by  him  to  the  “  Workmen  of  England,”  was 
posted  all  over  London,  and  the  issue  of  a  penny  periodical  was 
decided  on,  the  first  number  of  which  came  out  on  the  Gth  of 
May,  as  Politics  for  the  People. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  been  down  to  Eversley,  and  had 
seen  Kingsley  at  his  best,  in  his  parish.  He  was  an  admirable 
parish  priest  He  knew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Eversley.  It  had  been  anything  but  a  model  parish.  In  the 
days  of  the  French  war,  when  smuggling  wa.s  the  most  lucrative 
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of  trades,  the  wild  Eversley  moors  were  one  of  the  regular 
smugglers’  routes  to  London,  and  the  older  men  in  their  day 
had  all  either  smuggled  or  connived  at  smuggling, — depots  of 
spirits,  French  silks,  etc.,  being  hidden  away  among  or  under 
the  gorse  and  bracken.  And  the  parish  had  once  had  for  squire 
an  old  boon  companion  of  the  Prince  Regent, — foxhunter,  strict 
preserver,  and  five-bottle  man, — who,  and  whose  establishment, 
were  a  simple  curse  to  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  squire  and  parson  were  at  daggers  drawn.  Partly  because 
of  his  hatred  towaids  his  nephew  and  heir,  a  clergyman  him¬ 
self, — partly  out  of  hope  that  the  strong-limbed,  long-legged 
young  curate,  whom  he  had  seen  following  the  hounds  on  foot, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  brought  from  Cambridge  the  reputation 
of  a  hard  and  fearless  rider,  would  prove  a  boon  companion. 
Sir  John  Cope  had  given  Kingsley  the  living  when,  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  fell  vacant,  and  then  was  mortally 
incensed  because  the  young  parson  not  only  would  not  stop  and 
soak  with  him  after  dinner,  but  actually  had  the  presumption 
to  ask  him  for  money  towards  building  schools,  and  to  tell  him 
that  some  of  his  cottages  were  not  fit  to  live  in.  So,  whatever 
had  to  be  done  in  the  parish,  Kingsley  had  to  do  at  his  own 
cost,  or  by  the  help  of  his  friends.  And,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
example  of  the  hall,  he  was  winning  his  way  more  and  more 
with  his  people.  Old  reprobate  smugglers  and  poachers,  who 
had  never  darkened  the  doors  of  the  church,  felt  tempted  to 
come  and  hear  this  young  parson  who  told  the  plainest  of 
truths  in  the  plainest  of  English,  and,  having  come  once,  ca>ne 
again.  Though  the  parish  is  a  long  and  straggling  one,  and  the 
church  not  centrally  situated,  he  made  up  as  far  as  he  could 
for  the  want  of  church  accommodation  by  picking  out  here  and 
there,  in  the  outlying  parts  of  it,  some  decent  old  body  to  whom 
he  would  come  and  administer  the  sacrament  at  his  or  her 
cottage,  inviting  as  many  of  the  neighbours  to  attend  as  the 
cottage  would  hold,  and  making  out  a  short  service  with  a  five 
minutes’  exhortation  by  way  of  sermon.  Dissent  had  been  very 
prevalent ;  it  was  simply  dying  out.  I  have  never  seen  a  country 
church  so  well  attended  as  that  of  Eversley  in  Kingsley’s  days. 
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His  home  was  delightful.  He  had  married  a  charming 
woman,  the  truest  of  helpmeets  to  him,  who  entered  into  all  his 
undertakings  and  aspirations,  adopted  all  his  friendships.  He 
had,  as  all  his  books  show,  a  keen  delight  in  nature,  both  from 
the  artistic  and  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Although  by  no 
means  deep-read  or  a  voracious  reader,  he  had  a  power  of  rapid 
apprehension  which  enabled  him  to  see  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
any  work  he  might  take  up.  Charles  Mansfield,  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  speak,  used  to  say  that  Kingsley  knew  all  that 
was  in  a  book  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  it.  And  I  verily 
believe  that  his  vivid  poetic  faculty — for  therein,  after  all,  lay 
the  secret  of  the  marvel — made  him  understand  more  of  an 
author’s  real  power  and  purpose  from  the  reading  of  twenty 
pages,  than  a  prosaic  person  like  myself  would  from  a  whole 
volume. 

Here  I  touch,  however,  on  one  of  Kingsley’s  mistakes.  I 
believe  God  intended  him  to  be,  above  all,  a  poet.  I  believe 
that  in  some  of  his  poetry  he  rises  higher  than  in  all  his  prose, 
ay,  to  the  level  of  his  greatest  contemporaries.  I  believe  that, 
since  Shakspeare,  there  has  been  no  such  Shakspearian  promise 
as  that  of  the  “  Saints’  Tragedy.”  But  because,  being  a  poet, 
he  found  it  more  difficult  to  write  prose  than  poetry,  he  took 
into  his  head — I  must  say,  in  this  respect,  his  stupid  head — 
that  prose  was  a  higher  thing  than  poetry  (you  will  find  this 
terrible  fallacy  set  forth  at  full  length  in  his  introductory 
lecture  at  Queen’s  College),  and  latterly,  in  consequence,  never 
wrote  poetry  but  when  he  absolutely  could  not  help  it.  It  was 
thus  that  the  "  Three  Fishers  ” — a  little  masterpiece  which  has 
obviously  infiuenced  the  creation  of  a  greater  one  yet,  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Crossing  the  Bar  ” — was  forced  out  of  him  by  Mr.  Drew’s 
insolence  towards  him  in  St.  John’s  church.  He  returned  late 
at  night  to  Eversley,  and,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  paced  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the  rectory.  Mrs. 
Kingsley  knew  he  must  be  composing,  and  the  next  morning  he 
recited  the  lines  to  her. 

I  A  richer  nature  could  hardly  be  conceived.  Literature,  art, 
natural  science — it  is  difficult  to  say  which  had  the  greatest 
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charm  for  him.  His  quickness  of  observation  as  respects  the 
phenomena  of  nature  was  only  exceeded  by  his  friend,  Charles 
Mansfield.  He  seemed  to  see  a  dozen  things  where  you  saw 
one.  His  “  intense  curiosity  ” — using  his  own  expression — as 
his  wife  has  recorded,  extended  even  to  his  own  death.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  was  a  perfect  character.  There  were  blemishes 
in  him,  which  it  is  better  not  to  dwell  on.  I  will  only  say 
this — that  the  portrait  of  him,  traced  by  his  wife’s  loving  hand 
in  his  biography,  is  a  perfectly  true  picture  of  Charles  Kingsley 
at  his  best.  He  was  all  that  she  describes  him  as  being.  But 
the  difierence  between  that  portrait  and  the  one  drawn  of  Mr. 
Maurice  by  his  own  biographer  is  that  from  the  latter  nothing 
is  left  out  of  sight.  Place  Maurice’s  character  from  whatever 
side  under  the  most  pitiless  light,  and  I  know  of  no  single 
blemish  that  would  be  revealed. 

Mr.  Maurice  had  a  quite  peculiar  love  for  Kingsley ;  and 
Kingsley,  whenever  he  was  his  true  self,  repaid  it  with  fullest 
reverence  and  affection.  And  indeed  he  owed  himself  spiritually 
to  Mr.  Maurice.  He  could  not  help  being  a  genius,  and  he 
would  have  been  one  had  he  never  heard  of  Mr.  Maurice.  But 
his  whole  theology  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Maurice;  his  chief 
mission  was  to  be  a  popularizer  of  the  principles  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Maurice.  You  sometimes  hear  the  two  names  mentioned 
as  Kingsley  and  Maurice.  No;  a  thousand  times  no! — Maurice 
and  Kingsley.  The  principal  of  a  college  once  used  to  me 
words  which  I  cannot  even  call  exaggerated :  “  By  the  side 
of  Maurice,  Kingsley,  as  a  theologian,  is  only  a  little  child.” 
And  Kingsle3^  in  his  best  moments,  fully  felt  this  popularizing 
of  Maurice  to  be  his  true  vocation.  I  was  staying  with  him  at 
Eversley  one  Sunday,  and  he  said  to  me,  with  his  characteristic 
stutter,  “  N-now,  J-j-john  T-townsend  ”  (a  name  under  which  I 
used  to  write),  “  I  am  g-going  to  c-commit  p-petty  1-larceny ; 
I  am  g-going  to  t-take  a  s-sermon  of  M-maurice’s  and  t-tuim  it 
into  1-language  understanded  of  the  p-people.”  To  do  him 
justice,  the  sermon  in  question  was  so  transformed  by  his  genius 
that  no  one  but  himself  could  have  accused  him  of  plagiarism. 

I  have  alluded  to  his  stutter.  It  did  not  arise  from  any 
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physical  malformation,  but  simply  from  a  too  great  rapidity  of 
thought  It  was  never  heard  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  wrote  his 
sermons,  and  it  disappeared  entirely  when  he  was  reading  aloud  ; 
and,inlatterdays,  under  judicious  advice, he  learned  howto  master 
it  to  a  great  extent.  Personally,  he  suffered  greatly  under  it, 
and  used  to  think  it  must  be  St  Paul’s  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
though  I  believe  most  people  are  now  disposed  to  take  the 
view,  first  put  forward  by  a  French  Protestant  writer  of  our 
days,  that  this  was  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  His  feeling  on  the 
subject  was,  I  consider,  a  morbid  one ;  for  his  friends,  the  stutter 
only  added  a  raciness  to  his  speech.  Whilst  you  were  wondering 
W'hat  was  to  come  of  his  struggle  with  some  initial  consonant, 
suddenly  the  fight  was  won,  and  there  poured  forth  a  perfect 
avalanche  of  words.  I  remember  once  expatiating  to  him  on 
the  dangers  of  a  great  Chinese  invasion — the  Chinese  being  the 
last  reserve  of  virtual  barbarians  which  God  has  in  hand  to 
pour  upon  the  civilized  world  if  it  is  false  to  its  duties  (and 
since  then  the  foreshadowings  of  such  an  event  have  become 
far  more  ominous).  He  listened  to  me  in  silence;  then  sud¬ 
denly,  “  W-well,  J-john  T-townsend,  if  there  is  to  be  a  g-great 
Ch-chinese  invasion,  it  will  do  one  g-good  thing — it  will  co-co- 
co-confound-all-the-interpreters-of -prophecy  !  ”  (i.e.  not  one  of 
them  having  ever  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  in  all  their  elaborate 
identifications  of  the  images  of  Scripture).  In  this  C6ise,  the 
result  was  certainly  all  the  more  droll  for  having  to  be  waited 
for.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  up  to  speak  in  public, 
the  look  of  the  man  was  so  commanding,  his  matter  was  so 
original,  that  I  do  not  think  his  stutter  ever  gave  occasion  to 
ridicule.  The  feeling  amongst  working  men,  when  he  addressed 
them,  was  always  one  of  the  heartiest  admiration. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CASUISTRY  AND  ETHICS  OF  INVESTMENTS. 


rriHERE  can  be  few  questions  which  in  these  days  belong  more 
closely  to  the  life  of  members  of  the  well-to-do  classes  than 
those  which  concern  investments.  And  there  are  few  matters 
in  which  right  and  wrong  are  less  considered.  I  conceive  there¬ 
fore  that  it  will  be  a  task  of  some  utility  to  inquire  what  ethical 
principles  belong  to  this  matter,  although  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  inquiry  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  hope  all  at  once 
to  reach  final  results.  The  subject  is  not  new  to  the  Economic 
Review,  having  been  already  treated  in  an  excellent  paper  by 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  the  first  number  published.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  cover  quite  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Cunningham,  nor 
can  I  accept  all  his  views ;  so  that,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  a  fresh  treatment  of  it  may  be  excusable. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  may  be  approached. 
First,  we  may  study  it  from  the  side  of  the  personal  conscience, 
and  so  reach  a  casuistry  of  investment.  Second,  we  may  regard 
it  in  relation  to  the  life  and  interests  of  our  country,  or  as  citizens 
of  the  world  and  as  members  of  the  Universal  Church.  Perhaps 
this  distinction  between  a  personal  ethics  or  casuistry  and  a 
wider  or  social  ethics  may  not  be  at  first  allowed.  But  I  think 
the  distinction  is  a  valid  one.  In  deciding  one’s  own  course  of 
conduct  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  existing  arrangements  of 
society  are  generally  justified;  to  take  them  as  a  practically 
fixed  environment  to  which  one’s  personal  conscience  has  to  be 
adapted.  But  in  looking  at  matters  from  a  wider  and  more 
social  point  of  view  one  is  at  liberty  to  consider  how  far  the 
present  organization  of  society  with  its  tone  and  its  results  is  a 
good  one. 

As  every  person  is  at  the  same  time  an  individual  and  a 
member  of  a  society,  he  has,  so  to  speak,  a  twofold  conscience — his 
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conscience  as  a  moral  being  responsible  directly  to  God,  and  his 
conscience  as  part  of  a  great  body  politic.  So  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  the  great  rule  of  casuistry  in  the  matter  of  invest¬ 
ments  is  that  property  has  duties  as  well  as  rights,  that  it  is  a 
wrong  thing  for  any  adult  man  or  woman  merely  to  receive 
money  as  interest  or  as  profit  without  considering  whence  it 
comes  and  how  it  accrues.  There  are  many  people,  especially 
women,  who  in  our  days  merely  receive  revenue  or  dividends  as 
if  they  dropped  from  the  skies,  and  if  in  any  year  they  fall  off, 
consider  themselves  almost  as  wronged.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  recent  legislation,  which  has  made  even  married  women 
capable  of  holding  property  in  their  own  names,  has  laid  upon 
women  together  with  these  rights  heavy  responsibilities.  All  of 
us  alike  are  bound  to  know  whether  the  money  which  comes  to 
us  is  clean,  or  whether  it  is  made  by  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor. 

In  using  the  word  “  investments  ”  I  wish  to  exclude  from  con¬ 
sideration  individual  property  in  houses,  in  land,  and  the  like. 
Every  one  who  possesses  things  so  visible  and  concrete  as  houses 
and  lands  cannot  but  feel  some  responsibility  in  regard  to  them. 
And  a  partner  in  a  business,  even  a  sleeping  partner,  must  be 
aware  that  even  law  holds  him  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  busine.ss.  But  when  any  of  us  inherits  or  receives  by  legacy 
a  sum  of  money,  we  commonly  feel  that  our  duty  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  thence  derived  is  concerned  rather  with  the  manner 
of  spending  it  than  the  manner  of  acquiring  it. 

Investments  belong  in  the  main  to  three  classes.  It  is  possible 
(1)  to  buy  shares  in  joint-stock  companies,  and  so  secure  a  share 
in  the  revenue  they  earn ;  (2)  to  lend  money  to  working  concerns 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  which  is  commonly  done  by  buying 
their  debentures  in  the  money-market ;  (3)  to  acquire  the  bonds 
of  various  Governments  or  corporations,  whereby  we  obtain  their 
promise  to  pay  us  so  much  a  year  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced  to  them  in  past  time.  In  casuistry  these  distinctions 
are  important :  whether  they  are  important  in  ethics  must  be 
afterwards  considered. 

1.  Those  who  buy  shares  in  a  working  concern,  whether  its 
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operations  be  conducted  in  England  or  Australia  or  China, 
become  partners  who  have,  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  a  moral 
responsibility  for  what  is  done  by  the  company.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  even  in  the  best  cases,  investors  who  buy  shares 
in  a  company  are  compelled  to  hand  over  much  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  use  of  their  money  to  the  directors,  and  this 
is  in  itself  objectionable,  since  it  tends  to  weaken  that  feeling 
that  all  property  has  duties,  which  is  the  abiding  principle  in 
these  matters.  But  there  are  greater  and  lesser  degrees  in  such 
shirking  of  responsibility.  And  if  this  kind  of  investment  be 
at  all  justifiable,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  individual 
shareholders  answerable  for  detached  acts  of  injustice  or  over¬ 
reaching  done  by  the  executive  oflBcers  of  the  company.  But 
every  shareholder  would  seem  bound  to  examine  reports  and 
statements  laid  before  him  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  company, 
to  inquire  into  any  manner  of  operation  which  seems  objection¬ 
able,  and  at  the  least  to  enter  a  protest  against  anything  whereof 
he  disapproves.  And  in  extreme  cases  he  is  certainly  bound  to 
cease  his  connection  with  the  company.  Suppose  that  a  holder 
of  shares  in  an  agricultural  company  holding  land  in  the 
antipodes  discovers  that  the  system  of  labour  in  use  on  the 
estate  is  too  much  like  slavery,  then  clearly  any  revenue  which 
comes  to  him  from  the  company  is  thenceforward  marked  with 
the  stain  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  And  if  a  company  working 
in  England  oppresses  its  workpeople,  a  shareholder  in  such  a 
company  cannot  escape  his  share  in  the  crime.  The  law  would 
hold  him  responsible  if  the  officials  of  the  company  indulged  in 
reckless  finance,  so  he  appears  to  be  responsible  to  a  higher 
tribunal  if  the  same  officers  to  his  knowledge  systematically 
deal  loosely  with  human  lives  and  homes. 

But  it  will  be  replied  that  many  investors,  especially  among 
women,  have  not  the  necessary  business  knowledge  to  check  the 
proceedings  of  directors  and  secretaries.  Such  a  plea  is  not 
without  some  validity,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  will  avail  in 
the  highest  courts.  However  difficult  the  principle  be  to  carry 
out,  it  yet  exi.sts.  So  long  as  people  receive  money  from  a 
company,  they  cannot  entirely  shake  off  the  responsibility  for  its 
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actions.  And  for  this  reason  it  seems  clear  that  our  casuistry 
will  condemn  all  investments  in  companies  of  which  the  methods 
are  at  all  doubtful,  except  in  the  case  of  men  of  business  who 
have  the  means  and  the  faculties  for  watching  the  proceedings 
of  such  companies,  and,  if  necessary,  interfering  to  keep  them  in 
straight  paths. 

2.  From  the  individual  point  of  view,  much  of  this  painful 
responsibility  seems  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  merely  buy 
debentures  of  a  company ;  that  is,  who  lend  it  money  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  For  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  a  creditor  is 
responsible  for  all  the  proceedings  of  a  debtor,  or  even  for  the 
use  which  he  may  make  of  the  borrowed  money.  If,  at  the  time 
of  borrowing,  it  appeared  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  for 
good,  or  in  an  unobjectionable  way,  the  conscience  of  the  lender 
seems  to  stand  clear. 

3.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  in  case  of  holdings  of  bonds 
of  Governments  or  corporations.  These  probably  borrowed  for 
some  generally  approved  purpose,  and  with  the  consent  of  those 
whom  they  represented,  in  which  case  the  loan  was  as  legitimate 
as  a  loan  to  a  private  friend,  and  the  taking  of  interest  is  justi¬ 
fiable  unless  all  usury  be  immoral.  But  exceptional  cases  may 
occur.  A  slave-holding  State  may  raise  a  loan  in  order  to  carry 
on  a  war  in  defence  of  slavery,  or  an  autocrat  may  raise  large 
sums  to  spend  on  his  own  gratification,  and  hypothecate  for 
payment  of  interest  the  labour  of  his  subjects.  To  lend  in  such 
a  case  would  be  obviously  wrong.  But  is  it  wrong  to  buy  the 
debt  from  those  who  have  lent  ?  The  solution  of  this  question 
is  not  quite  obvious.  SupiX)se,  for  example,  a  despotic  ruler  who 
borrows  money  to  spend  on  his  harem,  pledging  for  payment  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  As  I  have  observed,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  lend  him  the  money.  But  suppose  that  the  money  has  been 
raised  and  spent,  and  that  the  debt  has  become  part  of  the 
ordinary  national  debt.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  against 
investing  in  that  State-debt  ?  It  is  a  matter  on  which  various 
persons  might  take  various  views.  A  robust  morality  would 
certainly  condemn  any  course  whereby  borrowing  of  the  same 
kind  would  be  made  easier  in  future :  yet  how  can  an  ordinary 
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investor  go  into  the  history  of  the  various  State  loans  in  the 
market  ?  ^ 

Thus  it  seems  that  those  who  wish,  without  either  approving 
or  condemning  the  present  financial  ways  of  the  world,  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  consciences  in  the  investment  of  money,  may  best  do 
so  by  buying  only  the  State  debts  of  national  Governments, 
or  the  debentures  and  obligations  issued  by  municipalities,  or 
by  companies  which  do  a  useful  and  legitimate  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  the  paper 
already  mentioned,  and  in  his  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money  (ch.  xiii.), 
while  he  recognizes  the  distinction  between  shares  and  debentures 
in  the  moral  aspect,  is  disposed  almost  to  invert  my  views  as  to 
their  relation  to  the  conscience.  He  considers  the  gains  of  the 
holders  of  shares  in  a  working  concern  as  quite  legitimate  and 
wholesome.  •  But  he  regards  any  bargain,  whether  with  States 
or  individuals,  which  involves  a  fixed  return  for  money  lent,  as 
bringing  with  it  a  great  danger  of  extortion.  The  holder  of 
debentures,  he  says, — 

“  is  liable  at  any  time  to  drift  into  the  position  of  an  extortioner, 
and  draw  a  gain  at  the  expense  of  others.  He  may  have  lent  on  mortgage 
in  England,  and,  owing  to  the  agricultural  depression  and  the  fall  of 
rents,  the  interest  on  his  mortgage  may  absorb  the  entire  return  from 
the  estate  and  more.  In  such  a  case,  if  he  is  paid,  ho  must  be  paid  at 
the  expense  of  the  landlord.  ...  In  the  same  way  there  may  be 
accidental  extortion  in  the  case  of  loans  to  a  foreign  Government.”^ 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Cunningham’s  scruples  on 
the  subject  of  possible  extortion  are  groundless.  But  it  is  clear 
that  we  could  not  allow  them  without  condemning  the  whole 
system  of  time  bargains,  which  is  the  universal  procedure  in 
every  branch  of  commerce  and  in  every  country.  No  doubt 
every  man  who  borrows  at  interest  may  perhaps  have  to  pay 

'  In  the  practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  wide  distinction  is  drawn  between  lending 
money  for  a  bad  purpose  and  dealing  in  the  stock  of  existing  loans  which  may  at 
the  time  of  contraction  have  been  objectionable-  Russia  once  tried  to  issue  a  loan 
in  London,  when  our  relations  with  her  were  strained.  Members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  made  a  bonfire  of  the  prospectuses,  and  the  scheme  collapsed.  But  of 
course  they  would  not  have  hesitated  at  the  time  to  deal  in  existing  Russian 
loans. 

*  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money,  p-  209. 
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for  his  borrowed  capital  more  than  it  brings  him  in.  Or  he 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  reap  an  unexpectedly  large  return.  In 
the  same  way,  every  man  who  takes  a  house  on  lease  may  find 
himself  paying  a  rent  either  beyond  or  below  the  value  to  him 
of  the  house.  But  so  long  as  business  proceeds  on  the  present 
lines,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain  and  must  be  adhered  to.  When 
two  free  people  of  full  age  make  a  contract  with  a  view  to  their 
common  advantage,  the  course  of  events  cannot  invalidate  the 
bargain.  Nor  need  it  make  the  man  who  chances  to  have  the 
best  of  the  contract  in  the  least  ashamed  of  taking  what  he  has 
covenanted  to  take :  though  of  course  a  merciful  man  will  stop 
short  of  ruining  his  neighbour. 

From  the  rigidly  logical  point  of  view  it  may  be  that  the 
casuistry  of  investments  is  exhausted  with  the  question  of  the 
responsibilities  of  possession.  Any  further  questions  in  the 
matter  may  seem  to  belong  to  the  practical  or  business  side  of 
investing.  But  the  ignorance  of  many  people  in  these  matters, 
and  the  small  amount  of  thought  bestowed  upon  them,  may 
justify  a  brief  but  less  abstract  consideration  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  conscientious  investor.  He  may,  for  example, 
be  perplexed  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  try  for  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  or  whether  he  should  be  content  with  a  low  rate ; 
whether  the  modem  arrangements  called  trusts  are  legitimate  ; 
or  how  far  speculation  is  right.  To  questions  of  this  kind  we 
will  devote  a  brief  consideration. 

In  case  of  all  investments  a  high  rate  of  interest  means  risk, 
and  if  the  revenue  from  investment  is  intended  to  support  those 
who  have  no  means  of  making  a  living,  to  keep  the  aged,  or 
educate  young  children,  it  is  obviously  wrong  to  incur  any 
unnecessary  risk.  In  such  cases  risky  investments  are  condemned 
by  obvious  worldly  prudence.  But  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  it  is 
not  merely  legitimate,  but  desirable,  that  he  should  employ  part 
of  his  wealth  in  investments  in  which  the  risk  of  loss  is  consider¬ 
able  and  the  rate  of  interest  high.  It  is  only  by  risk  that  great 
material  improvements  can  take  place,  new  countries  be  opened 
up,  or  bold  enterprises  succeed.  He  who  wraps  up  his  wealth 
in  the  napkin  of  English  Government  securities  is,  from  the 
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material  point  of  view,  a  far  worse  citizen  than  he  who  likes  high 
risks  and  high  interest. 

Our  days  have  seen  a  great  growth  of  trusts.  A  trust,  as 
understood  in  England,  is  an  investing  company,  the  directors 
of  which  make  it  their  business  to  invest  the  money  advanced  by 
their  shareholders  in  a  variety  of  concerns,  so  that  loss  in  one 
direction  may  be  balanced  by  gain  in  another,  and  the  revenue 
of  individual  shareholders  may  be  secured.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
a  system  so  convenient  to  investors  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  business  world  should  .spread.  But  that  spread  involves  great 
danger.  These  trusts  are  a  further  negation  of  the  principle 
that  property  has  duties;  the  individual  shareholder  transfers 
his  responsibility  to  tbe  director,  and  the  director  will  naturally 
feel  himself  bound  to  look  only  on  the  material  side,  and  not  on 
the  moral  side  of  an  investment.  I  am  not  speaking  of  trusts, 
as  they  are  called  in  Ameri.ca,  which  aim  at  monopoly  of  some 
article  of  trade.  They  are  quite  another  thing,  a  new  pest 
against  which  society  has  every  right  to  protect  itself,  if  it  can, 
by  any  fair  means.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  limited  trust, 
as  trusts  are  understood  in  England,  a  trust  for  example  which 
invests  only  in  Foreign  Government  securities,  may  be  innocent 
enough,  and  useful  in  extending  the  field  of  investment  for  those 
who  are  in  poor  circumstances. 

As  to  mere  speculation,  buying  in  hope  of  a  rise  or  selling  in 
expectation  of  a  fall  in  price,  that  matter  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  its  general  aspect  by  political  economists,  who  have  decided 
that,  when  carried  on  in  moderation,  it  tends  to  prevent  violent 
fiuctuations  in  value.  Of  course,  in  an  extreme  form  it  may  be 
very  pernicious,  by  increasing  those  fiuctuations.  But  our 
business  is  at  present  with  speculation  on  the  individual  side, 
the  side  of  casuistry  only.  And  in  that  aspect  we  shall  certainly 
find  objections  to  it.  To  an  ordinary  person  speculation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  of  the  produce- 
markets  of  London,  is  much  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  regards 
the  personal  character,  as  betting  on  horses  or  subscribing  to 
lotteries.  The  speculator  soon  loses  the  taste  for  quiet  earnings 
and  legitimate  gains  ;  the  disease  works  deeper  and  deeper  into 
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his  nature,  producing  a  feverish  unrest  and  a  disinclination  for 
steady  work  ;  and  it  is  likely  in  the  end  to  wreck,  not  only  the 
fortunes,  but  the  characters  of  those  who  give  way  to  it.  Those 
who  feel  a  temptation  towards  speculation  should  resist  it  as  the 
student  should  resist  the  temptation  to  work  late  into  the  night, 
or  the  man  of  convivial  habits  should  resist  the  growing  taste 
for  wine. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sure  that  our  casuistry  would 
venture  to  condemn  the  man  who,  having  ample  means,  chooses 
to  devote  part  of  them  to  moderate  and  limited  speculation. 
Certainly  such  a  man  will  fill  a  useful  place  in  the  present 
scheme  of  industrial  life ;  and,  in  fact,  without  such  our  financial 
system  would  not  work.  He  is  perhaps  not  to  be  envied,  but 
we  can  scarcely  venture  to  condemn  an  occupation  unless  we 
see  that  it  leads  to  personal  ruin  or  to  the  injury  of  society. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  England 
has  been  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  spirit  of  adventure,  of 
which  speculation  in  values  is  but  one  side. 

Having  thus  most  slightly  and  inadequately  touched  upon 
some  of  the  problems  of  casuistry  which  are  involved  in  the 
investment  of  money,  let  us  next  briefly  consider  the  wider 
ethics  of  investment ;  that  is,  regard  the  matter  from  the  side 
of  the  interests  of  the  State  or  humanity.  In  this  aspect,  it  is  to 
\)e  feared  that  some  of  our  casuistic  distinctions  will  not  seem  of 
great  value. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  at  any  length  of  the  patriotic  side 
of  the  ethics  of  investment.  Not  that  it  is  a  side  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  a  separate  paper, 
as  it  would  involve  a  careful  and  detailed  discussion.  That  we 
ought  to  exercise  care  to  prevent  our  capital  from  being  used  by 
enemies  to  the  detriment  of  our  country,  whether  in  war  or 
commerce,  is  an  obvious  principle.  But  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  so  many  facts  and  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  reach  any  rules  for  conduct. 
And  in  this  matter  the  great  motives  of  philanthropy  and 
religion  are  of  less  ready  application  than  in  others.  I  therefore 
propose  to  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  ethics  of 
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investment  as  determined  by  our  relation  to  human  society  in 
the  largest  sense. 

The  distinctions  of  casuistry,  in  regard  to  the  investment  of 
money,  lose  much  of  their  force  and  reality  when  we  change  the 
individual  point  of  ^dew  for  that  of  society  at  large.  For  if 
investors  became  more  scrupulous  and  more  afraid  of  incurring 
responsibility,  and  thus  sold  all  stocks  and  shares  of  which  the 
ethical  character  was  somewhat  doubtful,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  These  stocks  and  shares  would  fall  in  price,  and  would 
at  once  be  bought  up  by  people  of  less  scrupulous  conscience 
and  less  exact  principles.  On  the  whole,  it  could  scarcely  be  for 
the  advantage  of  society  that  businesses  of  a  doubtful  character 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  directors  and  shareholders, 
rather  than  of  such  as  would  put  a  limit  as  far  as  possible  to 
what  was  objectionable.  There  are  still,  however,  some  cases  in 
which  wider  considerations  serve  not  to  counterbalance  but  to 
enforce  private  scruples.  This  is  the  case  especially  when  new 
loans  are  raised,  or  capital  is  required  to  start  a  fresh  commercial 
enterprise.  Then  certainly  a  consideration  of  the  ethical 
character  of  the  opening  for  investment  is  desirable.  And  that 
this  point  has  been  seized  on  by  the  practical  sense  of  those 
engaged  in  the  money-market  will  appear  from  the  note  on  a 
previous  page. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  more  we  examine  the  ethics  of  invest¬ 
ments,  the  more  we  find  that  in  so  complicated  a  society  as  oura, 
and  one  which  has  been  built  up  so  largely  on  merely  material 
considerations,  no  great  changes  or  reforms  can  be  produced 
merely  by  cultivating  purity  of  intention  in  the  few.  It  is  for 
public  opinion  and  social  leagues,  perhaps  in  some  cases  for 
legislation  based  on  the  national  conscience,  to  apply  remedies  to 
a  material  organization  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  in  many 
ways  in  a  state  of  disease.  This  is  no  reason  why  individuals 
should  not  endeavour  to  keep  their  hands  as  clean  as  may  be 
in  the  surroundings  which  they  have  not  made,  and  for  which 
they  are  but  in  a  small  degree  responsible.  But  it  is  a  reason 
why  we  should  be  lenient  in  our  judgments  of  others  and  patient 
in  our  efforts  at  reform. 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  present  highly  complicated  business  and 
financial  system  of  civilized  countries,  at  whose  head  in  these , 
matters  England  stands,  has  been  rapidly  evolved  under  material 
demands  and  with  but  little  consideration  of  moral  or  religious 
motive.  We  have  hasted  to  be  rich,  and  we  are  discovering 
by  degrees  that  there  is  truth  in  the  Biblical  saying  as  to  the 
dangers  of  such  haste.  We  have  reached  prosperity,  and  Carlyle 
tells  us,  with  insight,  if  not  without  exaggeration,  that  it  is 
charmed,  doing  good  to  no  one.  We  see  how  the  friction  caused 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  wealth  sets  class  against  class,  grinds 
down  the  poor,  and  robs  the  life  of  the  wealthy  of  real  happi¬ 
ness.  If  there  be  one  particular  tendency  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  more  than  another,  it  is  the  desire  of  raising  the 
standard  of  life  which  infects  all  classes,  which  often  produces 
vulgar  materialism  in  the  wealthy,  which  grinds  to  pieces  the 
middle  and  professional  classes  with  anxiety  and  overwork,  and 
sows  chronic  discontent  among  the  labourers.  And  yet  this 
desire  is,  according  to  political  economists,  the  mainspring  of 
the  material  progress  of  recent  years.  Whatever  phase  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  progress  we  consider,  it  seems  an  almost 
hopeless  task  to  try  to  reconcile  its  motives  with  some  sides  of 
Christian  ethics.  Such  virtues  as  honesty,^  respect  for  one’s 
word,  industry,  comradeship,  may  remain  in  our  marts  and 
exchanges ;  but  there  are  many  other  virtues  which  seem  to 
be  almost  excluded  from  them  by  the  very  nature  of  business. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  enormous  growth  of 
invested  capital,  especially  in  countries  like  England  and 
Holland,  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  constitutes  a 
very  grave  national  danger.  We  are  much  in  the  condition  in 
which  our  fathers  were  when  the  laws  of  mortmain  were  passed. 
Property  is  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  personally  employ  it,  into  the  hands  of  people  who  merely 
enjoy  the  revenue  of  it,  and  do  nothing  in  return.  The  share¬ 
holder,  and  for  that  matter  the  debenture-holder,  is  an  absentee 
landlord,  reaping  that  he  has  not  sown  and  gathering  where  he 

*  The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Carter  (Economic  Review,  July,  1893)  shows 
that  in  many  quarters  even  this  virtue  is  seriously  undermined. 
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has  not  strewed,  reaping  a  reward  not  of  his  own  activity  or 
abstinence,  but  of  that  of  his  ancestors.  And  the  process  is 
going  on  under  our  eyes,  nor  does  a  limit  appear  to  it  in  the 
future.  To  say  that  all  accumulation  of  capital  and  all  invest¬ 
ment  is  against  the  public  interest  is  to  utter  an  absurdity.  The 
existing  population  of  all  old  countries  could  not  be  maintained 
for  a  week  but  for  accumulated  capital,  nor  could  new  countries 
without  it  be  opened  up  and  improved.  The  man  who  lends 
money  to  a  young  colony  for  the  construction  of  railways,  or 
to  a  company  who  propose  to  lay  a  telegraph  under  the  ocean, 
may  feel  not  unreasmiably  that  he  is  helping  on  the  cause  of 
civilization,  and  that  he  deserves  the  reward  of  revenue  which 
will  come  to  him.  And  under  the  existing  constitution  of 
society  a  man  is  absolutely  bound  to  lay  by  or  secure  for  his 
widow  and  young  children  a  revenue  which  can  only  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  investment  of  capital.  But  the  evil  is  in  the 
excess,  in  the  enormous  multiplication  of  an  idle  class,  living 
in  great  cities  or  in  the  south  (rf  England  or  of  France,  or  in 
Switzerland,  doing  little  for  the  good  of  the  community,  but 
deriving  everything  from  it  In  very  many  cases  inherited 
wealth  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil  to  its  possessors.  If  they 
used  it  to  give  their  time  to  research,  to  the  pursuit  of  science 
and  art,  to  the  organizaticm  of  valuable  social  work,  they  might 
constitute  in  the  best  sense  an  aristocracy.  And  no  doubt  many 
of  those  who  inherit  wealth  do  thus  employ  it  to  good  purposes. 
But  there  are  also  many  who  use  wealth  merely  to  secure  every 
material  comfort,  who  bring  up  their  children  in  effeminating 
luxury,  and  make  them  despbe  the  thrift  and  simplicity  which 
are  of  the  essence  of  healthy  living.  If  the  country  were  poorer 
by  hundreds  of  millions,  it  might  well  be  both  healthier  and 
happier. 

But  it  would  also  be  far  less  populous.  There  lies  the  crux 
of  the  situation,  the  difficulty  which  every  social  reformer  in 
England  will  have  to  face.  England  amcmg  the  nations  is  what 
the  capitalist  is  among  workers.  It  is  our  enormous  inherited 
capital  which  enables  us  to  put  all  countries  under  contribution, 
and  support  a  population  quite  out  of  proportion  to  our  natural 
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resources.  Any  scrupulousness  in  the  use  of  capital  would  mean 
a  smaller  national  revenue,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population  either  starved  or  expatriated.  The  smallest  social 
convulsion,  if  it  produced  insecurity  in  the  possession  of  capital, 
a  minute  disturbance  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  commercial 
world,  which  might  seem  in  itself  desirable,  would  probably 
produce  the  most  disastrous  economic  results.  If  but  a  small 
proportion  of  our  inherited  wealth  took  to  itself  wings,  or 
disappeared  under  the  earth,  as  it  would  do  on  the  slightest 
panic,  the  flow  of  our  prosperity  would  be  stopped.  The  building 
of  houses  would  cease,  steam-ships  would  be  laid  up,  many 
branches  of  manufacture  would  decline,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  our  people  would  suddenly  find  themselves  deprived  of  all 
means  of  living. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  surround,  in  this  country 
especially,  the  discussion  of  all  economic  and  social  questions. 
We  discover  a  great  social  evil,  and  find  it  intolerable:  but  we 
also  find  that  the  remedy  is  so  costly  that  we  start  back.  Vast 
inherited  wealth  and  the  capacity  of  Great  Britain  to  support 
thirty-five  millions  of  people  go  together.  Both  arise  out  of 
the  same  industrial  development,  and  they  stand  or  fall  in 
company. 

In  some  form  or  other  no  doubt  the  question  of  population 
lies  across  the  threshold  of  every  path  of  economic  and  industrial 
reform.  If  only  that  question  could  be  set  aside,  it  can  scarcely 
be  wondered  at  that  those  who  keenly  feel  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  present  economic  arrangements  should  adopt  the 
notion  of  a  nationalizing  of  the  means  of  production.  Whether 
they  cherish  a  dream,  or  have  a  vision  which  may  some  day  be 
realized,  can  scarcely  be  decided  by  reasoning.  Only  experience 
and  experiment  can  solve  the  question.  And  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  any  experiment  in  this  direction  should  be  made 
which  can  be  made  without  producing  general  insecurity  and 
too  severe  economic  crises.  Any  attempt,  however,  at  forcible 
apjiropriation  by  the  state  of  private  capital  would  doubtless 
kill  the  gfKjso  which  lays  the  golden  eggs.  In  this  matter  as  in 
others  we  cannot  expex-t  a  remedy  from  violence,  but  from 
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changes  in  opinion  and  feeling  slowly  brought  about,  and  at 
last  convincing  society  in  general. 

Doubtless  those  are  right  who  expect  great  industrial  troubles 
in  the  future.  An  organization  of  society  based  upon  materialism 
cannot  be  permanent.  As,  in  Tennyson’s  language,  a  crime  of 
sense  is  avenged  by  sense  that  wears  with  time,  so  an  organiza¬ 
tion  based  on  desire  for  material  advantages  will  suffer  from  the 
spread  of  that  same  desire  to  a  lower  class.  In  America,  where 
the  jobbing  and  abuse  of  capital  has  been  carried  further  than 
elsewhere,  we  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  disturbances  which 
threaten  terrible  havoc  in  the  future.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
others,  men  reap  as  they  have  sown.  What  the  end  will  be,  few 
people,  I  imagine,  would  like  to  say ;  but  we  may  at  least  have 
the  confident  hope  that  every  organized  effort  directed  towards 
the  moralization  of  industrial  and  commercial  society  will  tend 
to  pave  a  way  through  the  chaos  towards  some  less  materialist 
and  more  permanent  disposition  of  things. 


Percy  Gardner. 


VILLAGE  SETTLEMENTS  IN  VICTORIA. 


fllHE  great  colony  of  Victoria  presents  at  this  moment  remark- 
able  economic  conditions.  Of  its  meagre  population — 
eleven  to  the  square  mile — ^two-fifths  are  collected  together  in 
the  Metropolis,  Melbourne,  two-thirds  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provincial  towns.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  Italian.  Two 
thousand  miles  of  railway  stretch  their  arms  into  every  corner 
of  forest,  vale,  and  upland.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  irrigation 
channels  carry,  at  a  recent  first  cost  of  a  million  of  money, 
streams  of  water  about  vast  unpeopled  plains. 

The  causes  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  of  this  “  wilful 
waste”  of  natural  agents  and  “woeful  want”  of  suitable 
labourers  are  not  far  to  seek.  Land  laws,  deemed  liberal,  have 
concentrated  ownership  of  the  land  in  a  few  hands.  Factories, 
forced  and  favoured  by  a  short-sighted  protective  policy,  have 
attracted  men  from  the  fields  to  the  furnaces.  The  expenditure 
of  millions  of  EInglish  money  upon  a  colossal  railway  system, 
and  an  unrivalled  tramway  ser\ace  (not  to  mention  numerous 
other  public  works,  all  valuable  assets,  some  profitable  invest¬ 
ments)  has  created  “a  State  within  a  State,”  an  army  of 
navvies,  artisans,  agents  of  all  sorts,  clerks,  civil  servants,  and 
professional  men,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population  and 
production  of  the  country.  Cities  have  replaced  suburbs, 
suburbs  have  spread  across  fields.  By  strikes  and  lock-outs 
Capital  and  Labour  contended,  in  periods  of  prosperity,  for 
the  larger  share  of  the  plunder. 

Suddenly,  none  too  soon,  the  inflow  of  borrowed  money 
ceased.  The  farmers’  sons  were  alll  painters  and  builders,  the 
squatters’  sons  lawyers  and  architects,  a  tenth  of  the  community 
members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Scenes  with  which  old  covmtries 
are  painfully  familiar  were  enacted  in  our  midst,  able-bodied 
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men  parading  the  streets,  and  knocking  ominously  at  the  doors 
of  an  empty  Treasury.  To  retreat  from  “Moscow”  was  more 
difficult  than  to  flock  there.  The  artisan  crowds  of  Melbourne 
had  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew  them,  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
Arbitrary  standards  of  wages  held  men  in  iron  bands  long  after 
active  demand  for  services  ceased.  With  families  starving  in 
towns,  some  would  not,  some  could  not,  accept  reduced  wages 
offered  in  the  country.  The  inevitable  subscription  lists,  soup- 
kitchens,  relief  works,  with  other  such  abominations  of  modem 
society,  were  inaugurated.  At  this  juncture  some  of  us  made 
bold  to  suggest  “  a  better  way,”  an  account  of  which  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

It  was  evident  that  the  unemployed  must  be  led  back,  almost 
wholesale,  to  the  country ;  that  at  the  outset  the  necessaries  of 
life  must  be  supplied,  and  labour  organized,  instmcted,  and 
directed.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  writer  of  this  article 
sketched,  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press,  a  scheme  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  congested  population  of  the  city  might  at  once 
be  settled  on  the  land.  The  proposition  was  warmly  taken  up. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  committees  formed,  a  constitution 
framed  and  settled.  Ere  a  month  had  elapsed  a  special  train 
was  taking  the  first  of  many  bands  that  followed  to  form  a 
“  Village  Settlement  ”  beside  the  comparatively  unused  water- 
channels  and  railway  lines.  Amongst  those  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  movement  were  prominent  and  experienced 
colonists :  Lord  Hopetown,  the  Governor ;  Mr.  R.  Murray  Smith, 
C.M.G. ;  Mr.  W.  Warrington  Rogers,  Q.C.;  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  (one 
of  the  chief  movers),  Messrs.  J.  Harris,  M.P.,  W.  J.  Carter,  M.P., 
E.  A.  Dillon,  LL.B.,  Oakley  Archer,  C.E,  John  Barker,  J.P., 
Colonel  Goldstein,  and  many  others. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follow.s.  Tracts  of  land,  two 
to  three  thousand  acres  in  all,  were  from  time  to  time  purchased 
in  different  parts  of  the  colony.  Merely  a  small  deposit  was 
advanced  to  secure  the  properties,  the  balance  being  payable  in 
the  course  of  five  to  ten  years.  The  price  of  the  land  was  from 
£3  to  £10  per  acre.  The  country  was  surveyed  into  ten-acre 
blocks,  with  “  common  ”  and  “  reserves  ”  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
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acres.  Settlers  were  selected  by  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
boards  of  management,  all  of  whom  act  in  axi  honorary  capacity, 
having  no  pecuniary  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  enter¬ 
prises  they  control.  One  to  two  hundred  tents  were  procured 
gratuitously  from  the  Defence  Department.  The  settlers,  in 
the  charge  of  a  competent  manager,  were  carried  free  by  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  The  emigrants  were  located  on  the 
blocks  allotted  to  each  family  by  ballot  A  store  was  erected 
and  stocked,  from  which,  twice  a  week  and  according  to  a  fixed 
schedule  of  quantities,  all  necessaries  of  life  are  supplied.  So 
the  venture  was  inaugurated.  The  cost  price  of  his  land  and  of 
goods  supplied  is  debited  to  each  settler,^  while  he  is  credited 
with  all  he  earns  or  produces. 

Members  are  under  agreement  to  work  as  directed.  They 
labour,  at  the  discretion  of  the  manager  and  boards,  in  parties  or 
“gangs,”  some  grubbing  and  clearing  with  the^aid  of  the  bullock 
team  or  “fomst  devil,”  others  building,  fencing,  ploughing,  or 
blacksmithing.  As  soon  as  may  be  a  cottage'is  erected  for  each 
settler,  and  two  acres  cleared  and  ploughed  around  it.  Here, 
where  the  families  are  encouraged  to  labour  in  their  spare  hours, 
men,  women,  and  children  may  be  seen  toiling  until  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  The  men  are  obliged  to  labour  eight  houra 
each  day  for  the  common  good. 

Next  to  housing  the  people  and  clearing  some  of  the  land,  it 
is  most  imperative  that  money  should  be  earned.  In  some 
instances,  fields  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  in  extent  have 
already  been  put  under  crop.  These  paddocks  will,  this  year,  be 
planted  with  vines,  oranges,  and  other  fruit  trees.  Already  on 
the  largest  settlement  (Wonwondah),  halfway  between  Mel- 
lx)ume  and  Adelaide,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
each  capital,  a  hundred  acres  have  been  cleared,*  and  irrigation 
channels  carried  across  the  property  consisting  of  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  A  manager’s  house,  settlers’  cottages,  a  store, 

'  Goods  may  be  supplied  on  credit  for  not  more  than  the  first  twelve  months,  and 
the  amount  given  must  not  e.xoeed  a  rate  of  five  shillings  per  week  per  adult. 

*  From  later  intelligence  it  ap[>ears  that  there  are  now  280  acres  under  culti* 
i  vation  at  this  settlement. 
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butcher’s,  bootmaker’s,  and  carpenter’s  shops,  a  bakery,  a 
smithy,  and  steam-saw  mills  have  already  been  erected.  A  day 
school  containing  seventy  children,  for  the  most  part  those  of 
settlers,  together  with  a  chapel  used  for  Divine  service  are  in 
existence. 

The  question  of  maintenance  is  all  important,  since,  to  be 
successful  and  an  object-lesson  in  social  economics,  the  settle¬ 
ments  must  speedily  become  self-supporting.  Groceries,  flour, 
boots,  etc.,  are  procured  wholesale ;  sheep,  depastured  and  killed 
on  the  estate.  By  this  means,  mutton  costs  the  settlers  about 
one  penny  a  pound,  flour  £6  a  ton ;  while  an  average  family 
of  four  or  five  persons  is  maintained  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
or  at  an  average  expense  per  week  of  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  head.  Indeed,  during  the  distress  of  last  winter, 
one  hundred  persons  were  deported  to  the  Werribee-Swamp 
Reclamation  Works,  and  maintained  for  ten  weeks  on  £100 
— which  they  earned — or  sevenpence-halfpenny  per  head  per 
week ! 

In  the  metropolis  a  strong  organization  of  ladies,  entitled 
“  The  Timely  Help  Society,”  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  clothing  the  settlers  at  the  outset.  This  association,  with 
the  aid  of  the  “  Kew  Dorcas  Society,”  has  contrived  to  supply 
plain  garments  for  all  the  members  of  the  communities.  The 
value  of  the  clothes  supplied  is  debited  against  each  settler. 
None  feel  that  they  are  dependent  upon  charity,  since  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  advanced  they  will  pay,  and  money  will  thus  be 
set  free  to  assist  future  settlers.  Six  settlements  are  now  in 
existence,  containing  in  all  some  six  hundred  souls.  The  public 
have  subscribed  £2500,  while  the  Government  have  provided 
£2000. 

The  following  sources  of  revenue  present  themselves. 

1.  Contracts  and  saw-milling.  The  men  are  now  engaged  on 
one  contract,  almost  completed,  to  form  irrigation  channels,  for 
£350 ;  another,  with  Government,  to  drain  a  swamp,  for  £1020 ; 
while  lesser  ones  have  been  completed.  The  timber,  it  is  believed, 
will  provide  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  organized  labour. 
Three  saw-mills  have  at  different  settlements  been  erected. 
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To  one  in  the  Grampian  Mountains  the  Government  has  given 
an  order  for  £1000  worth  of  “sleepers,”  with  promise  of  con¬ 
tinuous  ones.  Another  saw-mill  bids  fair  to  bring  in  this 
winter  £1000  from  sale  of  firewood  in  the  metropolis. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  settlers  this  year  will  be  £3000. 
An  immediate  revenue  of  £5000  per  annum  is  confidently 
anticipated  from  the  above-mentioned  industries.  No  wages 
are  paid ;  no  middlemen  are  employed.  Every  worker  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  land.  All  dividends  coming  to  him  upon 
quarterly  division  of  profits  being  applied,  less  one-fourth 
payment  in  cash  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  to  payment 
for  maintenance  and  land. 

2.  Dairying  on  a  large  scale  is  contemplated.  The  produce, 
stored  in  “silos,”  of  one  acre  of  irrigated  land  will  maintain 
two  cows  a  year.  These,  with  creamery  and  butter  factory 
available  will  yield  £20  a  year  each.  In  other  words,  an 
annual  revenue  of  £4000  a  year  may  be  anticipated  from  one 
hundred  acres  and  two  hundred  cows. 

The  cost  of  labour  and  commiasion  to  agents  ordinarily 
absorbs  much  of  the  profit  arising  from  farm-yard  enterprises. 
In  this  case  each  woman  will  take  charge  of  two  cows,  and 
the  expense  of  labour  and  commission  will  be  infinitesimal. 
The  keeping  of  pigs,  fowls,  and  bees  will  be  associated  with 
dairying.  The  managers  of  the  two  main  settlements  are 
experts,  one  having  lately  been  in  charge  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Dookie,  the  other  a  vigneron  and  scientific 
farmer  of  twenty  years’  colonial  experience.  These  men  instruct 
the  townsmen,  instilling  a  knowledge  of  the  most  modem 
methods  and  appliances. 

3.  Concurrently  with  the  prosecution  of  industries  already 
enumerated,  vines  and  fmit  trees  are  being  planted  from  year 
to  year.  In  due  course,  tinning,  evaporating,  and  preserving 
factories,  together  with  broom,  hemp,  and  other  industries, 
worked  on  the  common  co-operative  principle,  will  be  established. 

4.  A  bee  farm,  beside  one  of  the  saw-mills  in  the  ranges,  has 
already  yielded  good  returns.  One  man,  an  expert  but  a  simple 
settler,  has  constructed  thirty  modem  hives  from  wood  felled 
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and  sawn  on  the  property.  He  has  now  twenty-five  hives, 
and  anticipates  keeping  two  hundred  at  each  station,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  present  annual  yield  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  hive.  At  sixpence  a  pound,  this  would  yield  more 
than  £2000  a  year. 

5.  “Non-member  blocks”  have  been  sun'eyed  beside  the 
parent  settlement.  These  can  be  taken  up — some  have  already 
been  applied  for — on  building  society  terms,  by  residents  in 
the  city,  cleared,  irrigated,  planted,  and  cared  for  at  a  scheduled 
price  by  the  settlers.  These  should  constitute  a  further  source 
of  revenue,  while  affording  townsmen  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  country  retreat  in  view  of  old  age.  Non-members, 
preferring  to  reside  on  their  blocks,  may  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  benefits  derivable  from  dealing  at  the  common  store,  being 
directed  by  experts,  and  disposing  of  their  produce  on  the  spot. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  persons  despatched  to  these  settlements 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  not  ten  have  returned  to  the 
city;  some  have  settled  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  have 
been  encouraged  to  do  so.  Few  social  or  industrial  difficulties 
have  been  encountered.  Strict  discipline,  which  all  see  to  be 
imperative,  prevails.  The  wages  difficulty  is  killed.  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  ended.  Men  never  see  a  shilling  or 
need  to  do  so !  ^  What  they  unite  to  earn,  that,  with  smallest 
possible  deductions,  they  receive  in  full.  The  cost  of  living 
and  production  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Produce  is  disposed 
of,  in  bulk,  on  the  best  terms  and  in  the  readiest  manner. 
Every  pound  of  butter,  side  of  bacon,  or  dozen  of  eggs  need 
no  longer  be  borne  at  the  cost  of  a  day’s  labour  to  the  distant 
township.  A  child  takes  it  to  the  common  store,  where  fair 
value  is  awarded.  One  settler-carrier  goes  daily  to  the  railway 
station.  Others  never  lose  an  hour  in  connection  with  purchase 
or  sale  of  goods.  A  few  ploughs,®  carts,  bullock-teams,  etc., 

'  All  products  of  the  settlements  most  in  each  case  he  sent  to  the  general  store 
for  disposal, or  sale,  unless  consumed  by  the  producer.  Ultimately,  however, 
members  not  indebted  to  the  Directors  for  their  share  of  the  original  outlay  or  for 
maintenance,  will  receive  the  value  of  their  earnings  in  cash. 

*  In  ploughing  one  man  manages  two  double-furrow  ploughs,  one  behind  the 
other,  which  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  labour. 
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suffice  for  the  entire  community.  One  ring  fence  surrounds  the 
agricultural,  another  the  grazing  areas.  Surveyors’  pegs  with 
comer-trees  and  tracks  mark  out  each  man’s  block.  So  forty 
miles  of  fencing  are  saved  to  every  hundred  settlers. 

If  any  man  possess  special  knowledge,  he  is  afforded  every 
opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account.  The  rustic,  no  longer 
isolated,  realizes  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  city,  with  few 
of  its  special  temptations  and  drawbacks.  Men  toil  not  merely 
to  tide  over  an  “  evil  time,”  but  to  win  for  themselves  that 
prize  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen — hearth,  home, 
and  fields  of  their  own.  Responsive  to  appeals  made  and 
example  set  by  the  pioneers  in  this  movement,  the  Government 
have  introduced  to  Parliament  a  bill,  likely  to  pass  next  session, 
for  the  establishment  of  village  settlements  on  a  large  scale. 

The  foregoing  account  of  what  has  actually  been  accomplished 
may  indicate  to  young  men  in  the  Old  Country  how  much 
might  be  achieved  here  by  parties,  say,  of  a  score  or  fifty  men, 
not  penniless,  but  each  with  £100  in  his  pocket.  Hitherto  the 
principle  of  individualism  has  influenced  those  essaying  to 
settle  on  our  lands.  In  the  near  future,  men  desiring  to  relieve 
the  sad  social  conditions  that  mark  and  mar  our  modem  city 
life,  fathers  seeking  an  opening  for  their  sons,  or  the  thrifty 
for  their  little  capital,  all  eager  to  “ring  out”  the  strikes, 
suspicions,  and  animosities  of  industrial  strife,  may  unite  in 
forming  in  every  available  quarter  strong  co-operative  agri¬ 
cultural  communities,  moving  towards  the  realization  of  the 
late  Laureate’s  glorious  vision — 

“Every  life’s  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  killed, 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  tilled  ; 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles. 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  isles.” 

Horace  F.  Tucker. 


PEOPLE’S  BANKS  FOR  ENGLAND. 


IN  a  paper  which  appeared  in  this  Review  yxai  a  twelvemonth 
ago  I  was  |)ermitted  to  present  an  account  of  the  truly 
wonderful  results  which  co-operation  applied  to  popular  credit 
has  been  made  to  yield  in  Germany.  To  that  partial  sketch  I 
have  since  been  able  to  add  a  picture  drawn  on  a  larger  canvas  ^ 
and  exhibiting  the  harvest  gathered  on  a  wider  scene — mounting 
up,  in  the  aggregate,  to  an  annual  crop  of  something  like 
£200,000,000,  distributed  in  cheap  loans  over  an  entire  continent, 
carrying  relief  and  help  to  the  very  points  at  which  relief  ami 
help  are  most  needed,  repaying  itself  with  clock-work  regularity 
out  of  its  own  proceeds,  and,  while  enriching  economically  a 
vast  breadth  of  territory,  raising  up  at  the  same  time  by  its 
remarkable  educating  power  a  growing  army  of  workers,  more 
honest,  more  intelligent,  more  business-like  than  they  were 
before.  That  narrative  may  be  said  to  have  completed  one-half 
of  my  task.  The  other  half  remains — the  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  the  beneficent  cornucopia  so  generously  enrich¬ 
ing  other  nations  may  not  be  made  tributary  also  to  our  own. 

To  many  in  this  country,  I  find,  the  suggestion  appears  a 
trifle  bold.  The  results  achieved  abroad  are  so  very  large.  It 
would  require  a  stupendous  effort,  an  effort  beyond  the  limit  of 
our  powers,  to  raise  up  a  huge  and  complex  fabric  like  that 
which  we  see  abroad.  What  people  giving  expression  to  doubts 
like  these  appear  to  forget  is,  that  that  imposing  structure  has 
grown  up  from  very  small  beginnings,  little  by  little,  during 
more  than  forty  years,  and  that  it  is  the  product  of  long,  per¬ 
sistent  toil  and  labour,  contributed  by  the  pick  of  workers  in 
their  several  nations.  Under  a  careful  analysis  it  may  be  that 
this  wonderful  machinery  will  assume  a  more  intelligible  and 
'  People's  Banks  :  a  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Swcess.  [Longmans,  1893.  J 
VoL.  III.— No.  4.  2  L 
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less  appalling  aspect,  and  appear  more  readily  within  our  reach. 
There  is,  after  all,  no  peculiar  witchcraft  about  co-operative 
credit.  Its  results  may  be  shown  to  be  all  the  results  of  cheap 
borrowing  and  dearer  lending,  of  thrift,  economy,  and  careful 
administration.  All  the  magic  of  the  system  really  consists  in 
its  judicious  choice  of  peculiarly  effective  methods  for  stimula¬ 
ting  those  economic  virtues,  and  for  conducting  credit  into  the 
most  productiv'e  channels,  by  enlisting  the  interests  of  borrower 
and  lender  on  the  same  side. 

Assuming  that  we  have  similar  needs,  the  same  simple  process 
may  presumably  be  made  to  produce  very  similar  effects  in  our 
own  case.  There  is  really  no  occasion  to  make  very  much  of 
the  differences  in  local  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  exist. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  not  the  small  trade  of  our  neighbours. 
That  may  be  became  we  have  no  People's  Banks,  and  so  drive 
the  poor  workers  perforce  into  the  clutches  of  the  grasping 
large  employer  or  the  extortionate  “sweater.”  In  truth,  the 
large  lending  done  by  Loan  Societies,  Trading  Banks,  Funding 
Clubs,  and  similar  institutions — not  to  mention  less  co-operative 
dealers  in  money — specijically  to  small  tradesmen,  shows,  not 
only  that  we  have  the  small  tradesman  pretty  adequately 
represented  amongst  ourselves,  but  also  that  we  have  him  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  tolerably  necessitous  condition.  Again,  it  is  objected 
that  we  have  not  the  large  number  of  small  owning  cultivators 
who  carry  such  substantial  custom  to  the  German  and  Italian 
People’s  Banks — custom,  it  seems  to  be  thought,  depending  upon 
their  possession  of  a  freehold.  But  the  freehold  has  in  reality 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  borrowing.  No  stipulation 
is  made  that  members  should  own  a  freehold.  The  freehold  is 
Tiot  pledged — the  best  Loan  Banks  would  not  have  the  pledge  if 
it  were  offered.  For  aught  that  the  Bank  knows,  the  freehold 
may  be  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt,  and  beyond  that.  The  Italian 
casse  rurali  lend  to  the  smallest  class  of  tenants!  The  French 
and  Belgiein  syndicate  agricoles  lend  mainly  to  tenants,  large 
and  small.  In  truth,  a  man’s  calling  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Work  is  in  different  countries  organized  in  different 
ways;  the  man,  with  his  unvarying  wants,  remains  the  same. 
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And  no  country  has  yet  been  discovered  in  which  the  poor  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  money  which,  in  some  way  or  another, 
work  will  provide  the  means  of  repaying.  It  may  be  taken  that 
wherever  there  is  need,  wherever  there  is  borrowing,  wherever 
there  is  usury,  wherever  there  is  production  crippled  by  a  want 
of  funds,  wherever  credit  is  a  capitalist  monopoly — as  it  doubt¬ 
less  is  among  us — there  there  is  room  and  scope  for  co-operative 
credit,  and  there,  accordingly,  there  is  room  and  scope  for 
People’s  Banks.  We  have,  unfortunately,  got  plenty  of  need, 
and  plenty  of  usury,  and  many  resources  remaining  unutilized 
for  want  of  working  capital.  And  if  that  be  not  sufficient  proof 
that  People’s  Banks  may  be  expected  to  do  good  among  us,  there 
is,  as  it  happens,  the  cognate  work  of  our  Slate  Clubs,  Self-Help 
Societies,  Loan  Societies,  etc.,  to  point  to,  which  tells  us  with  as 
plain  a  voice  as  Nature  has  given  to  human  instinct  and  Logic 
to  facts,  that  our  case  does  -  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
our  neighbours,  and  that  what  has  benefited  them  may  be 
expected  to  benefit  us. 

No  doubt  we  have  some  initial  hindrances  to  contend  with. 
They  do  not  consist  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  funds.  Funds, 
we  may  take  it,  would  in  most  cases  be  forthcoming.  They  do 
not  consist  in  a  want  of  aptness  on  the  part  of  our  population 
for  business  and  co-operation.  Our  population  are  apt  enough 
at  both.  Ours  are  mainly  the  difficulties  attending  any  kind 
of  operation  on  new  ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
apparatus  employed  is  entirely  new  to  us.  Time  and  study  will 
mend  that.  In  the  second  place,  the  methods  applied  by 
preference  abroad  run  provokingly  counter  to  our  accustomed 
habits.  One  peculiarly  successful  system  is  based  specifically 
upon  a  large  use  of  acceptances,  which  our  small  people  hold  in 
abhorrence.  Two  other  systems  are  based  upon  unlimited 
liability,  a  principle  dreaded  amongst  us  by  all  classes  alike. 
It  may  be  that  experience  and  familiarity  will  reconcile  us  to 
one  or  other  of  these  principles,  or  to  both.  Or  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  discover  new  expedients  more  congenial  to  our  tastes 
and  yet  no  less  effective.  The  most  serious  difficulty  of  all 
facing  us  is  that  which  arises  from  the  fact  that,  under  a 
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capitalist  monopoly  and  a  liberal  and  philanthropic  disposition 
prevailing  among  our  rich,  our  credit  market  has,  so  to  spe.ak, 
become  debauched  and  demoralized.  Careless  lending  and 
improvident  borrowing  have  to  a  large  extent  effaced  among 
our  small  folk  the  sense  of  commercial  honesty,  the  realization 
of  an  obligation  to  be  punctual  in  repayment.  “  How  is  it,” 
asked  the  founder  of  a  very  useful  Self-Help  Association  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  of  a  member,  “  that  you  pay  the  Self- 
Help  Society  so  punctually,  and  yet  never  seem  to  think  of 
repaying  me  ?  "  “  Ah,  you’re  the  Vicar ;  you  don’t  want  it.” 
That  sums  up  the  case  in  one  sentence.  The  poor  borrower, 
borrowing,  not  for  business,  but  to  get  himself  out  of  some 
embarrassment,  feels  under  no  obligation  to  repay  his  richer 
neighbour.  The  one  question  vrhich  I  have  invariably  had 
addressed  to  me  by  philanthropists  wishing  to  establish  People’s 
Banks  in  their  districts,  is  this: — “How  are  we  to  make  sure  that 
we  lend  only  to  people  who  will  repay  ?  ”  That  question  drives 
straight  home  to  the  very  core  of  co-operative  credit.  There 
is  only  co-operation  to  answer  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  other 
power  which  can  so  strongly  sharpen  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  as  the  discipline  of  common  action  and  common 
liability.  The  close  relation  between  economy  and  morality  has 
been  more  than  once  pointed  out.  In  practice  the  value  of 
co-operative  credit  has  been  found  to  consist  far  more  in  the 
effective  training  in  honesty  and  business-like  punctuality  which 
it  gives  to  those  who  employ  it,  than  in  the  store  of  money  which 
it  provides.  The  one  effect,  indeed,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  other.  It  is  only  so  that  co-operative  banks  have  been  able 
to  raise  the  requisite  funds  and  to  flourish  as  they  have  done  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium — avowing  all  the  time  that  what 
they  have  looked  to  for  security  have  been  moral  guarantees 
rather  that  material.  Very  much  the  same  thing  has  been 
observed,  on  a  smaller  scale,  among  ourselves,  so  far  as  co¬ 
operation  has  been  called  into  aid.  Of  £8462  lent  out  in  six 
years  and  a  half  by  the  Self-Help  Society  of  St.  Pancras,  to  the 
poorest  people,  on  personal  security  only,  no  more  than  seven 
shillings  has  been  lost.  In  the  Ekiling  Self-Help  Society,  of 
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£5028  lent  out  in  six  years,  not  a  penny  has  been  lost,  and 
only  something  under  £11  has  been  claimed  from  the  sureties, 
of  which  sum  the  Vicar — considered  fair  game  for  pillage — was 
too  generously  answerable  for  about  £6. 

To  be  able  to  judge  in  what  manner  People’s  Banks  may  be 
made  applicable  to  this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
come  to  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  as  to  what  People’s 
Banks  are,  and  what  they  are  intended  to  do.  There  are  some 
hazy  notions  abroad  on  this  point.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
then,  that  they  are  not  merely  Savings  Banks,  nor  yet  merely 
Provident  Societies.  They  have  been  found  to  stimulate  saving 
and  providence  most  effectively,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
them  as  existing  without  that  savings  department  which  Signor 
Luzzatti,  Herr  Raiffeisen,  and  all  leading  people’s  bankers  insist, 
should  be  attached  to  every  People’s  Bank.  But  among  the 
objects  which  they  aim  at,  saving  stands  only  second.  Their 
paramount  object  is  to  lend — to  lend  to  those  whose  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  opportunities  entitle  them  to  credit,  and  who 
could  not  obtain  credit  by  other  means  on  reasonable  terms.  For 
productive  purposes  they  are  intended  to  be  for  the  poor  what 
his  capital  is  for  the  rich — a  source  of  credit.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  possible,  nor  would  it  be  right,  to  exclude  cases  of 
occasional  need,  in  which  an  embarrassment  may  be  tided  over 
by  the  help  of  a  cheap  loan.  But  the  loans  above  all  others  for 
People’s  Banks  are  loans  wliich  provide  working  capital  for 
prodxactive  purposes. 

While  serving  this  purpose,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out',  they 
at  the  same  time  render,  incidentally,  one  or  two  most  useful 
services  of  another  kind,  which  are,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  perhaps  scarcely  less  valuable.  Thus,  as  Signor  Luzzatti 
insists,  they  alone  in  Italy  have  proved  effective  in  keeping 
local  savings  in  the  district  in  which  they  were  raised — to 
fructify  there,  instead  of  being  absorbed  into  the  great  monetary 
“  wens  ”  of  the  large  towns.  Again,  M.  Rayneri  lays  special 
stress  upon  the  admirable  education  in  banking  which  People’s 
Biinks  impre.ss  upon  their  members — the  lesson,  more  in 
particular,  of  never  keeping  their  money  idle,  earning  its  owner 
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no  interest,  and  doing  the  community  no  service.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  M.  Rayneri’s  own  admirably  managed  bank  also 
makes  peculiarly  clear  a  third  very  important  service  to  be 
looked  for  from  People’s  Banks,  namely,  the  insurance  of  perfect 
safety  in  banking.  Good  People’s  Banks  know  no  crises,  no 
crashes,  no  panics.  Their  constitution  makes  them  absolutely 
safe.  There  is  nobody  with  an  interest  in  wrecking  them. 
Their  customers  are  their  own  shareholders.  There  is  no 
speculation,  because  no  risky  operations  are  allowed.  They  are 
simply  keepers  of  their  members’  money,  under  their  members’ 
own  supervision.  In  Germany,  and  in  Italy  alike,  they  have 
lived  safely  through  crises  which  have  shattered  tolerably 
strong  banks  differently  constituted.  The  People’s  Bank  of 
Mentone  was  actually  horn  of  a  crisis — and  from  every  new 
crisis  which  has  passed  over  its  town  it  has  gathered  additional 
strength.  Its  history  may  be  worth  briefly  quoting. 

Nobody  in  Mentone  so  much  as  thought  of  a  People’s  Bank 
until,  in  1883,  the  failure  of  a  local  private  bank  with  2,000,000 
francs  of  liabilities  threw  the  little  town  into  consternation. 
The  consequences  may  be  imagined.  All  confidence  was  gone. 
Everybody  was  in  alarm  for  what  remained.  It  was  then  that 
M.  Palmaro  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Bank  to  be  managed 
by  its  own  customers.  £800,  he  said,  would  suffice  to  start  it. 
£6000  was  subscribed.  £4000  was  taken  up  in  100-franc 
shares,  to  be  paid  up  by  instalments,  at  the  shareholders’  option, 
one  franc  at  a  time.  By  this  means  a  sum  of  £1600  was  easily 
raised.  On  the  9th  April,  1883,  the  Bank  began  business,  in 
the  humblest  of  ways,  employing  two  paid  officers  only,  who 
received  purely  nominal  salaries.  Everything  had  to  be  done 
on  the  most  penurious  scale.  The  expenses  did  not  exceed  £25 
per  month.  To  reassure  the  public,  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
day  was  posted  outside  the  door  every  evening.  By  such  means 
confidence  was  soon  restored.  The  townspeople  were  made  to 
understand  that  they  had  a  safe  institution  to  deposit  their 
money  with,  and  the  large  banks  likewise  learnt  to  trust  their 
new  competitor.  Within  six  months  busine.ss  had  increased  so 
largely  as  to  necessitate  the  doubling  of  the  capital.  Within 
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a  year  the  capital,  like  the  business,  had  trebled.  A  second 
banking  crash,  with  1,400,000  francs  of  liabilities,  occurring  in 
18S4,  served  only  to  strengthen  the  new  institution ;  and  so  did 
the  bad  times  locally  resulting  from  two  outbreaks  of  cholera 
and  the  great  earthquake  in  1887.  The  capital  of  the  Bank 
now  stands  at  326,100  francs,  and  its  annual  business  is  some¬ 
where  about  38,000,000  francs.  It  makes  it  its  boast  that  it 
has  lent  in  the  main  only  on  moral  guarantees,  and  yet  it  has 
experienced  so  few  losses,  that  out  of  its  surplus  profits  it  has 
been  enabled  to  grant  tolerably  large  sums  in  “  loans  of  honour  ” 
to  the  very  poor,  and  to  benefit  its  town  by  setting  up  a  Co¬ 
operative  Library  and  Reading-room,  besides  starting  a  branch 
bank  at  Monaco.^  Winter  visitors  to  the  Riviera  interested  in 
the  question  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  this  Bank  at  work, 
and  they  will  become  aware,  what  under  good  administration 
a  small  capital  may  be  m^e  to  accomplish  in  co-operative 
banking. 

But,  to  return  to  our  analysis  of  the  system — People’s  Banks 
of  all  systems,  we  have  seen,  start  on  common  ground  in  making 
it  their  chief  object  to  provide  cheap  credit  for  legitimate 
claimants.  And  they  keep  as  completely  in  touch  with  one 
another  in  resorting  for  the  purpose  to  the  purest  form  of  co¬ 
operation.  There  can  be  no  more  genuine  co-operation  than 
that  of  clubbing  liability,  or  the  requisite  funds,  together  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  collectiv’ely  the  credit  which  each  member 
is  to  be  at  liberty  to  claim  and  employ  for  his  own  purposes. 
But  at  this  point  the  various  systems  part  company.  There  are 
two  w'ays  open  to  them,  as  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  has  pointed 
out.  They  may  command  credit,  he  says,  by  means,  either,  of 
“unlimited  liability,”  or  else,  of  “a  small  capital  of  guarantee.” 
Or,  thirdly,  they  may,  it  may  be  added,  like  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  Banks,  combine  the  two  principles  and  supplement 
the  one  by  the  other. 

Of  the  two  resources  named,  “  unlimited  liability  ”  sufficiently 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written  a  new  off-slioot  has  been  added  in  the  shape  of 
a  (Raiffeisen)  rural  loan-bank  at  Castellar,  founded,  aud  supported  with  credit,  by 
the  Btiuqut  popvlaire. 
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explains  itself.  It  represents,  so  to  speak,  sheer  force  of  metal. 
If  a  large  number  of  men  combine,  each  pledging  his  own 
possessions  up  to  the  last  farthing,  one  for  all  and  all  for  one, 
the  common  liability  so  produced  cannot  fail  to  command  a 
large  credit.  The  case  of  “  a  small  capital  of  guarantee  ” — which 
means  a  fund  out  of  which  to  cover  any  losses  occurring — is  not 
quite  so  plain.  A  small  capital  can,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
purchase  only  as  small  a  credit.  The  proposition  is  scarcely 
made  more  intelligible  by  Signor  Luzzatti’s  indication  of 
“  publicity  ”  as  the  main  support  of  co-operative  credit.  A  bad 
balance-sheet,  however  public,  is  not  likely  to  attract  many 
loans.  We  must,  accordingly,  look  somewhat  further.  What 
the  limited-liability  banks  really  bring  to  the  market  as  a 
source  of  credit  is,  not  their  small  capital  only,  nor  yet  their 
published  balance-sheet,  but  the  evidence  which  they  supply 
that  under  skilled  management  they  keep  properly  solvent.  It 
is  the  business-like  management,  coupled  with  adequate  though 
moderate  funds,  and  proclaimed  by  published  balance-sheets, 
which  commands  the  confidence,  and  so  the  credit.  Raiffeisen 
banking  requires  no  previous  training.  The  administration  of 
the  Raiffeisen  Banks  is  admirable ;  but  it  is  such  as  any  peasant 
may  be  taught  and  made  to  understand.  A  Luzzatti  Bank 
without  skilled  management  is  simply  inconceivable.  The  skill 
required  is  not  necessarily  that  of  a  Lidderdale  or  a  Rothschild, 
because  no  speculative  or  risky  action  is  permitted.  But  there 
must  be  sufficient  familiarity  with  banking  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  operate  judiciously  in  the  discount  market,  to  assess  the 
credit  of  those  with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  and  to  feel  the  pulse 
continually  of  its  large  constituency.  Whereas  Raiffeisen  Banks 
simply  borrow  and  lend  on  security,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
Luzzatti  Banks  are  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  credit 
institutions,  dealing  with  bills  and  current  accounts,  operating, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  spite  of  their  larger  share-capital,  with  far 
less  tangible  property  in  proportion  to  their  transactions  than 
the  others.  The  two  pillars,  then,  upon  which  the  main  systems 
of  co-operative  banking  severally  rest,  may  be  said  to  be 
unlimited  liability,  and  the  business-like  management  which 
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co-operative  banking  has  shown  such  a  remarkable  aptness  for 
bringing  out,  under  competent  guidance,  even  among  quite 
unskilled  folk. 

And  these  foundations  naturally  assign  to  each  variety  its  own 
proper  province.  The  “  unlimited  liability  ”  Banks — as  a  type  of 
which  I  will  take  the  Raiffeisen  Loan-Banks — obviously  pre-sup- 
pose  districts  in  which  that  “unlimited  liability”  will  be  found  a 
safe  instrument  to  rely  upon  and  an  easy  one  to  work — districts 
in  which  people  are  well  known  to  one  another  and  perpetually 
under  one  another’s  eye,  and  in  which  the  financial  position  of 
eiich  is  thoroughly  understood.  They  are  practicable  only 
where  there  is  a  population  not  too  dense,  but  fixed  and  stable, 
such  as  we  find  in  rural  districts.  In  such  they  W'ork  positive 
wonders.  On  such  ground  they  represent,  to  my  mind,  the 
purest  and  best  application  of  co-operation — at  any  rate  of 
philanthropic  co-operation — and,  whether  they  fall  short  or  not 
in  economic  results,  when  measured  by  the  side  of  others, 
they  secure  educational  effects  altogether  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves. 

In  very  populous  districts  they  could  scarcely  prosper. 
Members  would  lose  sight  of  one  another.  The  touch  of  “an 
enlarged  family  ”  would  be  lost.  Unlimited  liability  might 
become  a  positive  danger.  And  where  there  are  large  numbers 
to  cater  for,  the  simple  method  of  borrowing  and  lending — 
moving,  so  to  speak,  large  capitals  backwards  and  forwards — 
must  necessarily  become  cumbrous  and  unwieldy.  Signor 
Contini  has  with  very  creditable  ingenuity  applied  the  Raiffeisen 
system  to  the  working  population  in  his  own  populous  city  of 
Milan,  by  artificially  creating  the  conditions  which  nature 
provides  in  the  country.  His  is  a  most  interesting  experiment : 
by  grouping  together  poor  people,  well  known  to  one  another, 
belonging  to  a  certain  number  of  dissimilar  trades,  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  pro})er  urban  Raiffeisen  constituency. 
Herr  Raiffeisen  himself,  it  appears,  never  contemplated  the 
application  of  his  system  to  towns.  However  fair  Signor 
Contini’s  experiment  bids  to  prove  successful,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  obviously  still  altogether  too  new  to  wariant  any 
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definite  conclusions.  So  in  the  main  we  shall  have  to  regard 
the  Raiffeisen  system  as  applicable  only  to  rural  and  quasi-rural 
districts. 

The  Luzzatti  system,  on  the  other  hand,  being  content  with  a 
comparatively  small  sum  paid  down,  which  sum  mea.sures 
exactly  the  full  liability  of  each  member  (whose  mere  admission 
entitles  him  to  no  cretlit)  is  as  specifically  suited  to  populous 
places — towns,  in  which  the  poorer  residents  are  never  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  depended  upon  for  unpaid- up  “  liability,”  and 
in  which  the  population  is  often  changing  and  shifting.  The 
Bank  has  its  money,  and  that  is  enough.  The  member,  so  long 
as  he  is  not  a  borrower,  may  remove  or  abscond,  or  do  as  he 
pleases.  If  he  asks  for  a  loan,  the  Bank  exacts  security  and 
deals  with  his  case  upon  its  distinctive  merits.  With  the 
share  capital,  progressively  reinforced  by  a  growing  reserve,  the 
administrators,  being  in  a  manner  skilled  bankers,  can  operate 
so  as  to  satisfy  all  wants. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  practicability  of  Loan  Banks  of 
the  Raiffeisen  type  in  this  country,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  the  Luzzatti  system  contains  anything  which  could  not 
readily  be  understood  and  applied  in  practice.  The  Raiffeisen 
system  is  really  the  simpler  of  the  two,  and  the  more  self- 
supporting.  But  until  we  understand  that  its  “  unlimited 
liability”  is  in  fact  harmless — presenting,  in  M.  Durand’s  words, 
“  not  the  merest  shadow  of  danger  ” — I  am  afraid  that  a  bogie 
fear  of  a  principle  which  in  its  peculiar  application  we  do  not 
yet  understand,  which  is,  in  Signor  Wollemborg’s  words,  “  very 
easy  to  practice,  but  very  difficult  to  explain,”  will  militate 
against  practical  experiments.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  otherwise. 
I  hope  that  some  public-spirited  leaders  in  little  rural  com¬ 
munities  will  come  forward  and,  even  though  it  be  at  the  risk  of 
a  loss  which  cannot  in  any  case  be  great,  endeavour  to  give  to 
our  peasantry  an  institution  which,  from  the  Pyrenees  (Bagneres 
de  Bigorre)  to  the  Baltic,  from  Italy  northwards  to  the  Danish 
shore,  has  proved  more  efi'ective  than  any  other  in  bringing  help 
to  the  rural  poor.  In  any  case  this  matter  can  be  but  a  question 
of  time.  For  wherever  Banks  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  or  the 
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Luzzatti  type  have  been  set  up,  there,  with  a  regularity  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  thus  far  everywhere 
Raiffeisen  Banks  have  followed  in  their  wake,  as  well  in  France 
— and,  I  believe,  Russia — as  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  the  Luzzatti  system  there  can  be  nothing  reasonably  to 
frighten  us,  except  it  be  the  wholesale  use  of  bills  of  exchange. 
The  “cash  credit” — a  banking  credit  as.sured  by  security  or 
sureties — we  have  already.  The  taking  up  of  a  small  share  to 
form  a  working  capital  we  fully  understand.  Administration 
on  a  representative  principle,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of 
loaning,  are  both  familiar  to  us.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
left  even  to  explain ;  all  seems  so  much  a  matter  of  course.  If 
we  really  cannot  bring  ourselves  at  once  to  adopt  the  system 
of  acceptances,  which  has  worked  smoothly  and  satisfactorily 
abroad,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  begin  by 
raising  and  lending  money  simply  by  loan.  The  objection  that 
the  sums  thus  dealt  with  might  prove  inconveniently  large 
could  not  apply  in  the  first  years,  while  the  transactions  must 
necessarily  be  circumscribed.  However,  the  convenience  of  the 
system  of  lending  on  acceptances  is  so  patent  and  so  great,  that 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  provided  we  adopt  the  Luzzatti 
system  at  all,  we  should  long  be  content  to  forego  it.  Apart 
from  enabling  the  Bank  to  transact  a  large  volume  of  business 
with  a  comparatively  small  working  capital,  simply  by  passing 
on  its  bills,  should  it  want  money,  to  larger  banks  for  re¬ 
discount,  at  a  profit  to  itself,  the  practice  of  lending  on 
acceptances  insures  the  further  advantages  of  making  every 
transaction  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  peculiar  record,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  pressing  home  very  effectively  the  urgent 
lesson  that  loans  must  be  repaid  promptly.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  system  simplifies  book-keeping  and  all  details  of  business. 
And  the  insignificance  of  the  losses  sustained  suflBciently  proves 
that,  in  their  system  of  allotting  credit,  Italian  People’s  Banks 
have  hit  upon  a  method  which  adequately  secures  them  against 
default.  Whether  there  be  a  special  “  committee  of  discount  ” 
or  not,  the  representative  councils  of  the  Banks  have  every¬ 
where  managed  correctly  to  gauge  the  paying  powers  of  their 
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fellow-members.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  should 
not  be  done  here. 

In  considering  whether  we  are  to  make  either  of  these  foreign 
institutions  our  own,  it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that  we  have 
nothing  really  of  a  similar  kind  established  among  ourselves 
on  which  the  new  apparatus  might  be  advantageously  grafted 
— unless  it  be  the  little  “  People’s  Bank  ”  of  Edinburgh,  a  very 
useful  institution,  but  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  and  so 
limited  in  its  operations,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  easily  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  “  People’s  Bank  ”  in  our  present  sense.  The 
Edinburgh  “  People’s  Bank  ”  exists  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
members,  by  the  means  of  loans  granted  at  reasonable  rates  and 
repayable  by  regular  instalments  spread  out  over  from  twelve 
to  twenty  years,  to  purchase  gradually  freehold  homes — 
generally  hats.  It  issues  £l  shares,  which  may  be  paid  up  in 
full,  or  secured  by  a  hrst  instalment  of  hve  shillings  a  share. 
AVhat  with  considerable  deposits  attracted — a  most  satisfactory 
sign  of  confidence  secured — that  small  amount  of  capital  raised 
has  been  thus  far  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  no  resort 
has  been  had  to  the  borrowing  powers  which  the  Bank  has 
reserved  to  itself.  But,  since  deposits  pay  only  3  per  cent, 
interest  and  shares  5,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  members  will 
pay  up  shares  rather  than  increase  their  deposits,  and  thus 
burden  the  bank  with  needlessly  costly  money.  The  Bank 
would  no  doubt  be  stronger  if  it  accumulated  a  reserve  fund. 
But  its  experience  has  thus  far  been  generally  satisfactory. 
Keeping  down  expenses,  and  lending  with  care  and  with  judg¬ 
ment,  it  has,  according  to  the  last  balance-sheet  (1st  July),  on 
the  strength  of  the  capital  subscribed,  of  £1937  in  1937  shares 
(of  which  amount  £766  lOs.  is  paid  up)  attreicted  £9744  of 
deposits,  and  granted  £7274  in  loans.  A  particularly  satisfactory 
feature  about  this  lending  is,  that,  as  the  secretary  writes  me, 
“  loans  have  been  in  request  since  the  Bank  commenced  business 
for  persons  tluit  woidd  not  have  approached  the  larger  hanks, 
which  generally  are  looked  upon  as  aristocratic  institutions.” 
To  constitute  itself  a  People’s  Bank  in  the  wider  sense,  this 
Bunk  would  have  to  extend  its  scope  materially,  which  it  does 
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not  appear  disposed  to  do,  and  it  would  also  have  to  submit  to 
other  changes,  which  may  not  be  quite  easy.  The  other  popular 
lending  institutions  which  we  already  possess — Loan  Societies, 
Funding  Clubs,  Slate  Clubs,  and  Self-Help  Societies  ^ — are 
really  to  a  far  greater  extent  Thrift  Societies  than  Lending 
Societies.  Their  main  object  is,  to  induce  people  to  save,  by 
means  of  a  weekly  payment  of  3d.  or  6d.,  or  whatever  the 
figure  may  be.  The  funds  so  accumulated  are  made  to  bear 
interest  by  means  of  loans  granted  to  members  on  the  familiar 
system  of  repayment  within  forty  weeks,  fid.  per  week  on  every 
pound,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  forty  weeks,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  fi|  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  unloaned  money  appears 
generally  to  remain  idle.  I  have  found  a  Self-Help  Society 
embarra.ssed  with  about  £500  of  such  cash  balances,  a  Loan 
Society  with  £900.  It  lies  outside  my  pre.sent  purpose  to 
criticise  these  Societies,  whose  organization  is  not  altogether 
perfect.  It  is  suflScient  to  say  that  though,  in  the  principle 
instilled,  the  best  of  them  approach  tolerably  near  to  Raiffei- 
senism,  based,  as  they  are,  on  weekly  savings  ad  infinitum, 
they  could  scarcely  without  material  change  be  developed  into 
real  People’s  Banks  subsisting  for  the  purpose  of  the  cheapest 
lending. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  have  People’s  Banks  at  all,  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  make  up  our  mind  to  start  altogether  afresh, 
building  up  a  new  institution  by  adopting  as  much  of  the 
foreign  practice  as  is  accordant  with  our  habits.  I  have  been 
asked  by  correspondents  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  suit¬ 
able  for  all  cases.  Even  if  such  rules  were  possible,  they  would 
certainly  not  be  desirable.  The  freer  play  is  allowed  to  the 
institution,  the  more  fully  may  it  be  expected  to  adapt  itself 
to  our  varying  circumstances,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  last,  to 
spread,  to  work  well.  Our  path  will  probably  be  found  to  lie 
across  a  variety  of  practical  experiments.  Some  general  line  of 
advance,  however,  it  will  be  possible  to  trace  beforehand. 

'  I  do  not  here  include  Trading  Banks.  They  are  in  the  fullest  sense  co-operative 
banks,  and  no  doubt  very  useful  institutions.  But  their  banking  is  ordinary  bank¬ 
ing,  and  not  in  any  way  the  seiui-philauthropic  lending  which  we  now  have  in  mind. 
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Which  ever  system  we  decide  upon  making  our  own,  our  great 
hindrance  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  practical  difficulty  of 
making  a  first  start.  The  rules  are  in  all  cases  simple  enough. 
But  who  is  to  set  the  new  machine  moving,  enable  it  to  raise 
the  money  which  it  wants,  embolden  it  to  grant  the  first  loans  ? 
The  latter  point  especially  presents  a  serious  hitch.  At  present 
everybody  seems  to  be  held  a  doubtful  borrower.  And  unless 
some  one  can  stand  at  the  back  of  the  new  Bank  in  its  first 
operations,  and  hold  his  shield  of  financial  responsibility  over 
it,  it  looks  as  if  we  should  never  come  to  real  work.  Now, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  wealthier  well-wishers  of  the 
movement  to  render  a  thankworthy  service.  They  can,  as  it 
happens,  do  little  else  in  the  matter.  On  no  point  are  credit  co- 
operators  more  fully  agreed  than  on  this,  that,  to  endure  and  to 
work  well.  People’s  Banks  must  spring  from  the  very  soil  which 
they  are  designed  to  benefit.  They  must  be  of  the  poor  people’s 
own  making,  grow  up  from  below,  and  create  a  large  central 
institution  for  a  link  only  when  their  own  local  needs  call  for 
such  a  measure,  when  the  organization  has  grown  so  strong 
and  so  large  that  it  requires  a  central  organ.  Rich  people  can 
help,  of  course.  They  can  give  their  moral  support.  Some  of 
them  will  be  called  upon  to  give  it  their  services — regular, 
devoted,  and  gratuitous  they  should  be.  Wealthy  folk  can 
render  very  valuable  service  in  diffusing  information  upon 
People’s  Banks,  and  bringing  their  system  forcibly  under  the 
notice  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  a  form  of  material  help  for  which  the  new  institutions 
can  in  their  first  existence  look  only  to  wealthy  well-wishers, 
and  which  at  their  formation  must  be  almost  a  siyie  qua  non. 
For  the  new  Bank  would  not  know  where  to  go  for  its  credit. 
Its  own  small  share  capital,  contributed  by  driblets,  would  not 
supply  very  large  funds.  There  would  be  savings  to  collect,  no 
doubt  My  impression  is,  that  on  that  ground  People’s  Banks 
have  a  wide  field  open  to  them  in  this  country.  Our  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  are  admirable  in  their  way.  But  they  allow  a 
very  small  interest  on  deposits,  and  to  the  helpless,  unskilled 
saver  they  represent  a  fabric  of  brick-and-mortar,  with  a  slot 
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to  receive  pence,  rather  than  a  living  and  intelligent  being  with 
a  mouth  to  explain  and  give  counsel  That  is  where  the  better- 
class  Trustee  Savings  Banks  did — and  to  some  extent  still  do — 
extremely  useful  work.  The  secretary  and  the  “  managers  ” 
were  the  poor  saver’s  own  neighbours,  men  whom  he  knew  to 
be  of  like  make  and  passions  with  himself,  and  to  whom  he 
could  come  without  fear  or  misgiving,  telling  them  of  his  own 
or  his  friends’  little  savings,  and  asking  their  advice.  In  most 
cases  the  People’s  Banks  could  perform  this  service  even  more 
effectively.  Their  managers  would  be  the  poor  man’s  own 
choice,  his  neighbours,  elected  because  they  are  familiar  to  him 
and  can  be  trusted.  The  help  of  this  sort  rendered  by  the  more 
educated  and  experienced  People’s  Bankers  abroad  to  the  less 
cultivated  is  known  to  have  been  very  considerable.  And, 
moreover,  lending  out  their  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
paid  by  consols.  People’s  Banks  can  afford  to  allow  depositors 
a  better  interest  than  the  Government  Savings  Banks.  How¬ 
ever,  savings  would  probably,  at  first  at  any  rate,  come  in 
slowly.  And  then  there  is  the  ticklish  question  of  risking  them 
in  loans — an  even  more  questionable  operation  than  risking 
share  money. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  to  begin 
People’s  Banking,  to  form  local  bodies  of  guarantors,  to  stand 
as  intermediaries  between  the  new  institution  and  the  larger 
Banks  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shield  the  little  nursling 
institution  against  losses  occasioned  by  lending.  As  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature,  such  bodies  would  be  a  mistake.  For  patronage  is 
as  abhorrent  to  co-operative  banking  and  as  subversive  of  its 
true  purpose  as  gifts.  But  if  their  temporary  character  were 
clearly  marked,  if  it  were  fully  understood  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  po.ssible,  and  to 
emancipate  the  Bank  from  tutelage,  no  serious  objection  could 
lie  against  them.  Once  the  new  People’s  Banks  had  gained  a 
footing,  larger  Banks  might  be  relied  upon  to  lend  to  them  as 
readily  as  they  now  do  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  France — 
even  if  they  did  not,  as  some  of  them  do  there,  accord  them 
preferential  terms.  But  at  the  outset  no  banker  could  be 
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expected  to  do  so.  In  like  manner,  once  the  practice  had  been 
established.  People’s  Banks  might  be  expected  to  lend  and 
recover  loans  with  the  same  ease  and  regularity  which  marks 
People’s  Bank  lending  abroad.  But  at  first  the  committee  will 
naturally  be  nervous — and  very  wisely  so.  I  would  make  the 
patron  body  as  large  as,  in  the  small  districts  which  it  is  to  be 
pre.sumed  we  shall  at  first  adopt,  it  conveniently  can  be.  And 
for  this  reason :  its  members  must  indeed  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  first  stakes  if  necessary,  but  they  should  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  that  sacrifice  will  be  made  only  in  the  last  emergency  ; 
the  Bank  must  do  its  full  duty  first,  and  under  the  Bank’s 
urging  so  must  the  borrowers  and  their  sureties.  Indulgence 
would  be  detrimental ;  it  might  be  ruinous.  Now,  a  large  body 
is  not  so  easily  talked  over  into  indulgence  as  a  single 
individual. 

Since  it  is  quite  understood  that  what  the  Bank  wants  at  first 
is  not  funds — which  must  mean  expense  in  interest,  and  might 
mean  serious  temptation  to  misapplication — but  the  power  of 
raising  such,  the  guarantors’  assistance  would  have  to  be  given, 
not  in  cash,  but  in  a  credit  opened  at  a  bank.  That  credit 
would  be  limited,  of  course.  And  the  guarantors  might  gc 
further  and  limit  from  time  to  time  the  amount  allowed  for 
actual  drawing.  I  would  give  the  guarantors,  so  long  as  they 
exist,  an  absolute  veto  on  all  loans  and  outgoings  for  which 
they  would  incur  responsibility.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  make 
their  assistance  just  a  little  irksome,  so  as  to  provide  an  additional 
motive  for  getting  rid  of  them.  But,  subject  to  the  guarantors’ 
veto  and  supervision,  I  would  make  the  Banks  as  self-governed 
and  as  independent  as  possible ;  train  the  committee  and  council, 
while  under  patronage,  to  a  full  use  of  their  powers ;  and,  indeed, 
keep  the  patrons  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  Probably 
some  of  the  guarantors,  at  least,  would  join  the  committee  or  the 
council,  and  to  their  representatives  on  these  bodies  presumably 
the  entire  number  would  delegate  a  portion  of  their  powers, 
allowing  them  a  discretion  in  the  sanction  of  loans. 

On  these  lines  there  seems  no  reason  why  People’s  Banks 
should  not  be  formed  in  this  kingdom,  tentatively  at  first,  and 
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with  flue  caution.  A  few  experiments  will  show  if,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  institution  is  practicable  among  us.  The  money 
risked  in  the  first  instance  could  not  in  any  case  represent  a 
large  sum,  and  that  will,  we  can  make  no  doubt,  be  readily 
forthcoming.  My  own  belief  is,  that  the  institution  would  flourish 
here  as  elsewhere,  so  long  as  it  were  taken  up  in  a  self-reliant  but 
modest  spirit,  without  any  looking  for  immediate  great  results, 
but  with  a  willingness  to  plod  patiently  on,  with  caution  (more 
especially  in  respect  of  the  first  loans),  with  steady  devotion, 
with  a  foregoing  of  tempting  profits  (such  as  fees,  commissions, 
and  high  dividends),  carried  on  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attain¬ 
ing  its  beneficent  aim : — that  of  helping  those  who  cannot  help 
them.selves. 

A  brief  special  word  seems  due  to  the  case  of  agriculture, 
because  that  industry  stands  in  a  position  altogether  peculiar 
to  itself.  Notwithstanding  frequent  assertions  to  the  efiect  that 
farming  with  borrowed  capital  is  not  now  practicable,  I  cannot 
help  thinking — guided  to  some  extent  by  the  light  of  personal 
experience — that  the  syndicat  agricole  of  Anjou  is  correct  in 
laying  it  down  that,  where  an  insufficient  capital  applied  to  agri¬ 
culture  may  earn  but  a  poor  0  per  cent.,  or  less,  an  adequate 
capital  may  very  well  earn  5  or  6.  Whatever  have  been 
the  case  formerly,  under  present,  altered,  circumstances — when 
the  land,  from  a  mine  of  accumulated  fertility  to  be  exploited, 
has  become  a  mere  work.shop,  in  which  skill  and  materials  are 
called  upon  to  manufacture  a  product — there  can  be  no  question 
that  our  farmers,  generally  speaking,  work  with  far  too  little 
money.  In  practice  they  try  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by 
drawing  very  liberally  on  the  credit  allowed  them  by  dealers 
and  traders — the  dearest  credit,  as  it  happens,  and  the  most 
improvident  borrowing  of  all  Substitute  cheap  credit  for  dear, 
and  the  whole  condition  of  things  must  naturally  be  changed. 
Farmers  abroad  have  found  this  out.  I  will  not  now  speak  of 
the  Raiffeisen  and  Wollemborg  Banks,  which  dispense  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  to  a  totally  different  constituency.  But  take  a  case 
very  similar  to  our  own,  in  France,  at  Poligny.  The  farmers 
there  at  first  looked  askance  at  the  new  credit  opened  to  them 
VoL.  III. — No.  4.  2  m 
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by  the  local  syndicate.  In  the  first  year,  1885,  they  borrowed 
a  beggarly  5000  francs.  By  1892  the  annual  borrowing  had 
increased  to  212,000  francs.  And  it  is  growing  still.  Then  there 
are  special  agricultural  operations  which  very  well  warrant  the 
borrowing  of  money.  I  could  quote  cases  in  point  from  various 
countries.  I  will  content  myself  with  citing  one  only,  from  that 
part  of  France  which,  in  respect  of  soil,  climate,  scenery,  and 
agriculture,  is  so  remarkably  like  our  own  country  that,  were 
but  the  hedgerows  a  little  better  kept,  amid  the  green  fields  and 
woods  of  the  Nievre  I  might  often  fancy  myself  in  Sussex  or 
Surrey.  Farming  is  there  carried  on  on  large  holdings,  mainly 
by  the  fattening  of  a  very  good  local  breed  of  cattle.  The 
department,  as  long  ago  as  1865  and  1867,  sent  annually  about 
40,000  fat  bullocks  to  the  Paris  market,  which  were  readily 
bought  up  by  the  butchers,  as,  indeed,  they  are  still.  The 
current  practice  was,  to  buy  lean  beasts  in  March,  put  them  out 
to  grass,  sell  them  in  August,  and  replace  them  by  others  to  be 
similarly  disposed  of  in  October  or  November.  That  meant,  at 
three  periods  of  the  year,  a  most  troublesome  interference  with 
the  business  of  the  local  banks.  In  March  their  tills  were 
depleted  almost  to  emptiness;  in  August  there  was  a  general 
scramble,  paying  and  drawing;  and  in  November  gold  poured 
in  in  embarrassing  quantities.  M.  Giraud,  when  sent  in  1865 
to  take  charge  of  the  branch  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
France  at  Nevers,  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  all  this.  At  the  same  time  he  found  that,  owing 
to  a  want  of  money  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  the  rich  pastures 
were  understocked,  and  farmers  failed  to  make  all  the  profit 
which  they  might  have  made.  Having  secured  the  consent  of 
his  chief  at  Paris,  and  himself  become  a  member  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  order  the  better  to  push  his  proposal,  he 
persuaded  the  farmers  to  come  to  him  for  money.  With  a  good 
surety  he  would  deal  with  the  better-known  men  directly,  loan¬ 
ing  them  money,  at  one  renewal,  for  from  six  to  eight  months, 
at  1  per  cent,  above  bank  rate,  plus  a  trifling  commission ;  the 
less  known  he  referred  to  their  local  banks,  offering  to  take 
their  paper  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  plus  a  small  commission. 
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The  result  has  been  that,  within  the  ten  years  from  1867  that 
M.  Giraucl  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Nevers  Branch,  he  lent  out 
to  farmers  between  130,000,000  and  140,000,000  francs,  putting, 
at  his  estimate,  about  25,000,000  francs  into  their  pockets, 
earning  for  his  own  establishment  the  additional  1  per  cent., 
and  greatly  relieving  the  local  banks.  And  not  once  have 
drawers  made  default.  M.  Giraud  has  suffered  one  loss  only, 
and  that  was  due  to  landlord’s  distress,  and  might  have  been 
avoided  with  a  little  caution.  Surely  there  are  cases  with 
which  this  of  the  Nievre  might  be  matched  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  more  particularly  while  continued  alternations  of 
excessively  wet  and  excessively  dry  seasons  compel  the  farmer 
to  repurchase  in  one  year  at  a  high  price  the  stock  which  he 
was  desirous  to  sell  for  a  song  in  the  preceding  season. 

And  agricultural  credit  may  be  organized  so  simply !  Here 
are  two  instances  from  France.  In  the  Jura,  M.  Bouvet  has 
organized  a  system  of  agricultural  credit.  I  do  not  recommend 
his  particular  method,  but  the  result  is  unquestionably  encou¬ 
raging.  Twenty  thousand  francs  was  raised  in  all,  with  another 
20,000  in  reserve  as  unpaid-up  capital.  That  did  not  attract 
more  than  35,000  francs  of  deposits,  which  is  very  little;  but,  by 
dint  of  passing  on  the  bills  to  the  Bank  of  France,  in  less  than 
eight  years  704,000  francs  has  been  lent  out,  in  progressing 
amounts,  rising,  as  already  observed,  to  212,000  francs  in  1892. 
And  of  all  this  money  not  a  farthing  has  been  lost.  In  the 
canton  of  Genlis,  Count  Lej^as  assisted  the  local  syndicate  by 
placing  in  its  hands  12,000  francs’  worth  of  effects  to  be  used 
as  security.  On  that  security,  within  eighteen  months,  30,282 
francs  has  been  raised  and  lent  out,  and  likewise  not  a  penny 
lost. 

The  organization  of  agricultural  credit,  then,  seems  by  no 
means  a  hopeless  task.  For  a  model,  of  course,  we  look  first 
to  the  “Agricultural”  Loan  Banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  type.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  landlords  might  join,  to  improve  the 
security.  Unlimited  liability  of  this  sort,  put  upon  those  who 
have  already  staked  their  property,  seems  rather  a  heavier 
burthen  than  would  be  quite  fair.  To  allotment  holders,  indeed. 
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the  Raiffeisen  associations  represent  a  most  useful  instrument 
for  raising  working  funds.  And  in  this  interest  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  Allotment  Associations  will  take  up  this  form 
of  co-operation.  But  for  large  farmers — acting,  if  possible,  in 
concert  with  landlords — the  Luzzatti  Banks,  with  their  cartdle 
agrarie  (bonds  running  for  long  terms),  seem  to  provide  the 
instrument  needed.  The  shares  would  have  to  be  nominally 
tolerably  large;  but  in  this  case  it  will  scarcely  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  all  be  fully  paid-up;  for  the  men  ' 
of  whom  I  am  thinking  would  be  tolerably  safe  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  in  respect  of  balances  unpaid.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  temporary  committee  of  guarantors  as  elsewhere,  to 
make  the  paper  negotiable  at  the  outset.  It  will  be  wise,  I 
should  say  indispensable,  after  the  manner  introduced  by  the 
Raiffeisen  Banks,  but  now  become  pretty  general,  to  inquire 
into  the  object  of  the  loan,  and  watch  its  appropriation.  In  an 
agricultural  co-operative  bank  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty 
about  this.  The  method  would  insure  the  additional  benefit  of 
compelling  farmers  to  look  carefully  into  their  operations,  and 
ascertain,  by  close  reckoning  and  accounts,  on  which  of  them 
they  realize  a  profit. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  other  methods  open  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  'the  same  principle.  The  idea  which  has  guided  me  in 
these  suggestions  has  been,  to  make  that  which  has  proved  of 
such  signal  benefit  abroad  by  some  means  applicable  to  our 
circumstances.  I  have  not  liked  to  venture  upon  new  ground, 
and  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  I  have  not  had  space 
to  enter  into  details.  But  the  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  the 
more  varied  experiences  gathered  abroad  I  become  acquainted 
with,  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  results  obtained  by  our  own 
little  embryonic  institutions  of  credit,  the  more  am  I  convinced 
that  in  respect  of  popular  credit  a  vast  field  lies  open  to  us  in 
this  country,  the  cultivation  of  which  must  bring  rich  profits 
alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


BONAR’S  ‘‘PHILOSOPHY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.”* 

“  QO  far  as  the  author  knows,”  says  Mr.  Bonar  in  his  Introduction, 
^  “  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  a  view  of  the  relations  of 
philosophy  and  economics  through  the  whole  of  their  history,  and  the 
absence  of  guiding  models  must  be  to  some  extent  his  excuse  for  the 
short-comings  of  his  work,”  In  this  very  learned  and  interesting 
volume,  Mr.  Bonar  has  undertaken  a  task  which  certainly  needed 
performing  ;  and,  es{)ecially  if  account  be  taken  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  materials  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal,  and  of  the  fact,  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  words  just  quoted,  that  with  very  slight  and 
partial  exceptions  he  has  had  no  pioneers  to  clear  the  way  before  him, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  he  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task 
successfully.  Mr.  Bonar  himself  would,  I  fancy,  be  the  last  person 
to  claim  that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  final.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  placed  all  students,  both  of  philosophy  and  of  economics,  under  a 
very  great  debt  of  obligation.  And  if  the  subject  should  afterwards 
bo  treated  more  exhaustively  (even  by  a  German),  to  Mr.  Bonar  will 
belong  the  credit  of  having  made  the  way  easier  than  it  can  have  been 
to  a  first  explorer.  May  we  hope  that  Mr.  Bonar  himself  will  find 
or  take  occasion  to  supplement  and  enlarge  the  work  now  before  us  ? 
It  is  partly  in  this  hope  that,  while  giving  a  brief  mention  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  I  venture  to  note  a  few  matters  in  which  Mr. 
Bonar's  statements  and  mode  of  treatment  seem  to  me  at  least  open  to 
question  :  and  I  trust  that  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  will 
excuse  me  if,  instead  of  an  elaborate  analysis  of  an  historical  work 
which  hardly  admits  of  further  condensation,  they  find  only  a  few 
jottings  or  suggestions,  many  of  them  concerning  quite  small  details, 
by  one  who  has  to  some  extent  been  working  at  some  of  the  same 
subjects,  though  approaching  them  from  a  slightly  ditlereut  point 
of  view. 

The  language  of  the  Introduction,  “the  relations  of  philosophy  and 
economics  through  the  whole  of  their  history,”  is  somewhat  modified 

•  Philosophy  ami  Political  Economy  in  some  of  their  Historical  Relations, 
by  James  Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [xvi.,  410  pp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Sonnenscheiu. 
London,  1893.] 
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by  the  words  on  the  title-page,  “  in  some  of  their  historical  relations.'* 
Otherwise  one  criticism  would  be  very  obvious — Why  so  little  about 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  there  was  a  very  serious  attempt  made  to 
treat  economic  matters  in  direct  connection  with  ethical,  political,  and 
philosophical  questions  generally  ?  It  is  true,  the  scholastic  philo¬ 
sophy,  when  compared  with  Greek  or  with  motlern  philosophy,  is 
philosophy  working  within  externally  fixed  limits.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  history  of  the  relations  of  philosophy  and  political  economy,  the 
scholastic  period  is  relatively  much  more  important  than  a  great  part 
either  of  Greek  or  of  modern  philosophy,  just  because  of  its  endeavour 
to  bring  all  aspects  of  human  life  under  definite  general  principles. 
Mr.  Bonar  has  indeed  devoted  two  pages  of  the  short  chapter  (bk.  i., 
ch.  iv.),  entitled  “  Christianity,”  to  an  account  of  the  economic  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Canon  Law.  But  the  abstract  and  unqualified  statement 
that  the  Canonists  condemned  usury  is  apt  to  give  a  misleading  notion 
of  the  attitude  of  the  doctors  of  the  mediaeval  Church  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  it  is  a  statement 
which  is  modified  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Bonar  himself  in  his  article 
on  “  Canon  Law  ”  in  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  though  he 
is  less  favourable  in  his  judgment  of  the  consistency  and  honesty  of 
the  medimval  casuists  than  is  Professor  Ashley  in  his  Economic 
History. 

Another  remarkable  gap  in  the  historical  treatment  is  caused  by  the 
very  slight  reference  made  to  Auguste  Comte  and  his  influence  on  the 
reaction  against  the  Ricardian  economics  in  England.  In  the  rise 
of  the  historical  school  of  economics  in  this  country,  the  influence 
of  Comte,  direct  and  indirect,  surely  counts  for  very  much  more  than 
the  influence  of  the  German  idealists,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true 
(as  Mr.  Bonar  would  hold)  that  only  the  German  idealists  supply 
a  sufficient  philosophical  basis  for  the  criticism  of  the  abstract  treat¬ 
ment  of  economic  questions  and  for  the  advance  to  a  better  method. 
In  a  history  of  philosophy,  Ilegel  must  occupy  a  far  more  important 
place  than  Comte  ;  but  in  a  history  of  economics  in  its  relation  to 
philosophy — a  history  written  for  English  readers — it  seems  to  me 
unfortunato  that  there  is  no  special  treatment  of  Comte  at  all.  In 
Germany,  it  is  true,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  has  greatly  influenced 
economics,  but  only  through  the  entirely  materialistic  interpretation 
given  to  that  philosophy — an  interpretation  which  is  itself  part  of  the 
reaction  against  idealism. 

Book  I.  is  headed  “  Ancient  Philosophy,”  and  the  first  chapter  deals 
with  Plato  in  a  very  full  and  interesting  way.  Mr.  Bonar’s  suggestion 
(p.  14)  that  the  simple  type  of  society,  described  in  Republic,  ii. — 
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“  the  city  of  pigs  ” — was  Plato’s  “  first  love,”  seems  to  me  not  at  all 
certain.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that,  as  has  been  thought,  Plato  is 
alluding  to  and  perhaps  indirectly  satirizing  the  Cynic  ideal  of  a 
“  return  to  Nature  ”  (cf.  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi,,  ii.  §  72)  ?  It  is  very 
probable  that  Socrates,  the  real  Socrates,  may  at  some  time  have 
preferred  this  ideal.  But  in  the  Cynic  ideal,  though  it  contains  much 
suggestion  for  Plato  (e.g.  the  same  status  for  men  and  women,  com¬ 
munism,  etc.),  there  would  be  no  place  for  what  Plato  understands  by 
“  philosophy,”  involving  as  it  does  an  elaborate  scientific  training. 
In  Diogenes’s  tub  there  would  not  be  much  encouragement  for  the 
theoretical  study  of  solid  geometry.  Perhaps  Plato’s  words  in  the 
Lau}s{\\\.  678)  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  his  ideal :  ‘‘  How  can  we 
l>ossibly  suppose  that  those  who  knew  nothing  of  all  the  good  and  evil 
of  cities  could  have  attained  their  full  development,  whether  of  virtue 
or  of  vice  ?  ”  Did  not  Plato,  like  Rousseau — in  his  maturer  thinking 
(see  Contrat  Social,  i.,  ch.  viii.),  as  contrasted  Avith  the  paradoxical 
“discourses”  of  eight  and  twelve  years  before — ilid  not  Plato  also 
recognize  that  the  primitive  society  Avas  nearer  to  that  of  the  animals, 
and  that,  although  civilizatioh  means  more  vice,  civilization  alone 
raises  man,  in  Rousseau’s  words,  “  from  an  animal  stupid  and  limited 
to  an  intelligent  being  and  a  man.”  This  is  the  conclusion  aa'c  should 
adopt  if,  as  it  is  generally  safe  to  do,  Ave  take  Aristotle  as  the  best 
interpreter  of  Plato’s  genuine  philosophical  thought.  It  cannot  be 
disproved  that  Plato,  like  Rousseau,  went  through  a  stage  of  Avhat 
is  generally  called  “  Rousseauism  ;  ”  but  it  cannot  be  proved. 

Aristotle,  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter,  has  much  more  obvious 
claims  than  Plato  to  be  treated  at  considerable  length  in  respect  of 
economic  theory,  both  because  he  first  formed  the  conception  of  a 
distinct  though  subordinate  science  of  CArewalislic,  and  because  of 
the  enormous  influence  exercised  by  his  o])inious,  even  by  his  foolishest 
dicta  about  money,  on  media3val  thought.  In  a  footnote  on  p.  32 
Mr.  Bonar  speaks  of  the  (Economics  as  “  by  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  ;  ” 
Zeller  has  good  grounds  for  holding  that  the  tAvo  books  of  the 
(Economics  are  both  later  than  Aristotle,  but  are  by  diflerent  authors, 
and  belong  to  diflerent  dates.  In  this  chapter  there  is  a  certain  want 
of  symmetry  in  the  references — especially  in  those  to  the  Ethics ; 
it  is  not  always  made  clear  Avhether  the  numbers  refer  to  chapters  or 
to  sections.  (On  p.  305,  “  Eth.,  v.  (4)  77  ”  is  an  obvious  misprint 
for  “  v.  (4)  7,”  or,  more  clearly,  “  v.  4,  §  7.”) 

Whatever  view  may  be  adopted  about  that  puzzling  chapter,  Eth., 
V.  5,  Mr.  Bonar’s  statement,  that  Aristotle  conjoins  the  principles  of 
Distributive  and  Corrective  Justice  Avith  the  old  principle  of  “like  for 
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like,'’  seems  to  me  quite  untenable.  Aristotle  explicitly  says  that  the 
principle  of  a\mirtvov66<;  (i.e.  mutuality  or  reciprocity  of  condition) 
cannot  apply  either  in  distributive  or  in  corrective  justice  ;  but  that, 
if  proportion  be  substituted  for  exact  equality,  it  does  apply  in 
economic  exchange. 

In  chap,  iii.,  on  the  “  Stoics  and  Epicureans,"  Mr.  Bonar  calls 
attention  to  the  affinity  between  Epicurean  individualism  especially 
and  the  theories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  To 
chap,  iv.,  on  “  Christianity,”  I  have  already  referred. 

With  Book  II.  we  pass  to  “  Modern  Philosophy  ;  ”  and  this  book  is 
entitled  specially  “Natural  Law.”  Chap,  i.,  “The  Precursors  of 
Grotius,”  treats  of  Machiavelli,  More,  and  Bodin.  Chap.  ii.  deals 
with  Grotius,  chap.  iii.  with  Hobbes,  chap.  iv.  with  Harrington,  chap. 
V.  with  Locke,  chap.  vi.  with  Hume  (after  some  preliminary  remarks 
on  Berkeley  and  Mandeville),  chap.  vii.  with  the  Physiocrats,  chap, 
viii.  with  Adam  Smith,  while  chap.  ix.  is  entitled  “  Natural  Rights 
and  the  Law  of  Nature.”  On  Sir  Thomas  More  there  are  some 
excellent  remarks  :  “  It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  first  important 
English  work  on  political  philosophy  in  modern  times  had  laid  so 
strong  an  emphasis  on  the  economical  element  in  States.  England  had 
gained  internal  peace  under  a  strong  monarchy,  and,  self-preservation 
being  assured,  the  question  of  self-development  became  important. 
When  the  stability  of  government  is  again  insecure,  we  find  the  more 
strictly  political  questions  displacing  the  social  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes,  though  in  Harrington  the  latter  reappear,  and  they  are  never 
afterwards  wholly  forgotten  ”  (p.  66).  When  Mr.  Bonar  says  (on 
p.  69)  that  Bodin’s  political  philosophy  “  does  not  involve  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  any  principle  which  was  of  great  moment  for  later  specula¬ 
tion,  political  and  economical,”  he  appears  to  ignore  the  significance 
of  Bodin’s  conception  of  sovereignty,  the  starting-point  of  so  much 
modern  political  theory.  On  p.  78  it  is  said  that  in  Hobbes’s  state  of 
nature  “  there  are  no  laws,  not  even  laws  of  nature  ;  ”  this  is  true,  if 
by  laws  of  nature  be  meant  what  is  generally  meant  by  those  who 
appeal  to  a  jus  riaturse,  biit  the  statement  is  somewhat  misleading, 
since  Hoblajs  does  speak  of  “  laws  of  nature  ”  (^Leviathan,  ch. 
xiv.),  and  it  may  very  well  be  argued  that  the  conception  of  jus 
naturae  as  simply  equivalent  to  potentia  is  a  much  more  logical  one 
than  the  conception  of  most  of  the  theorists  of  “  natural  law,”  though 
Hobbes  himself  does  not  apply  it  so  consistently  as  Spinoza.  A  few 
lines  farther  down  on  the  same  page,  Mr.  Bonar  himself  says,  “The 
first  law  of  nature  (according  to  Hobbes)  is  self-preservation,  etc.” 

In  the  chapter  on  Locke,  it  is  pointed  out  how  the  idea  of  “  natural 
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law  ”  had  carried  Locke  in  the  direction  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Physiocracy  (p.  96).  Mr.  Bonar  does  justice  to  the  importance  of 
Hume's  treatment  of  economic  questions,  and  calls  attention  (p.  123)  to 
the  clearness  with  which  Hume  exposes  the  ambiguities  of  appeals  to 
“Nature”  and  “natural.”  But  is  it  quite  fair  to  treat  Hume’s 
thoroughly  scientific  caution  as  coming  simply  from  “  his  love  to  pose 
as  a  sceptic”  (p.  125,  cf.  p.  119)?  Hume’s  metaphysical  scepticism 
does  not  prevent  him  from  discussing  political  and  economic  questions 
in  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit  :  he  is  far  more  free  than  Locke  or 
Rousseau  or  the  Physiocrats,  or  even  than  Adam  Smith,  from  the 
“  abstract  ”  thinking  and  from  the  “  metaphysical  ”  conception  of 
“  nature  ”  which  infect  almost  all  the  theories  of  his  age.  There  is 
no  inconsistency,  as  Mr.  Bonar  seems  to  imply,  in  deploring,  as  Hume 
does,  the  inequalities  of  economic  condition,  and  yet  bolding  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  that  such  inequalities  are  inevitable  (pp.  125,  126).  So  far 
as  this  goes,  Hume  is  no  more  a  “  sceptic  ”  in  his  political  philosophy 
than  Plato,  when  the  latter  admits  the  difficulties  of  ever  realizing  bis 
ideal  state.  If  caution  be  scepticism,  scepticism  is  a  saving  virtue  in 
political  and  economic  thinking.  The  chapter  on  Hume  suggests, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Bonar  is  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  judge  the  worth 
of  the  political  theories  of  philosophers  by  the  standard  of  their  theory 
of  knowledge.  In  the  same  way,  I  think,  he  is  led  to  assign  to  Kant, 
who  makes  an  epoch  in  intellectual  philosophy,  a  quite  undue  import¬ 
ance  as  a  political  thinker.  In  the  latter  aspect  I  can  find  very  little 
in  Kant  that  is  not  simply  a  development  or  repetition  of  Rousseau,  to 
whom  in  this  volume  Mr.  Bonar  refers  only  incidentally,  though  ho 
notices  the  “  magical  attraction  ”  which  Rousseau’s  writings  had  for 
Kant  (p.  279).  To  return  to  Hume,  apart  from  these  slight  tendencies 
to  an  ultra-idealist  bias  (shall  we  call  it  ?),  his  significance  could  not 
be  better  stated  than  by  Mr,  Bonar  :  “  Hume,”  he  says  (p.  105),  “  w'as 
no  missionary  or  social  reformer.  He  was  not  even  an  ieonoclast ; 
but  he  was  a  studious  seeker  for  philosophical  truth,  and  a  keen  lover 
of  argument.  In  one  particular  he  believed  himself  a  reformer.  He 
believes  himself  the  founder  of  the  science  of  human  nature  as  an 
experimental  science  (//m/«.  ATa/.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  474,  bk.  i.,pt.  iv.). 
He  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  ethics  and  a  science  of 
politics.  He  believes,  lastly,  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of 
economics.  He  does  not  use  the  term,  but  bo  describes  the  study 
itself.”  And  similarly,  in  his  “  summary  ”  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
Mr,  Bonar  says  ;  “  In  his  analysis  of  causation  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  sceptic  ;  in  his  pleadings  for  permanently  true  general  principles 
we  hear  the  voice  of  the  scientific  investigator,  who  cannot  avoid 
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assuming  that  there  is  a  permanent  truth  discoverable”  (p.  381). 
Chap.  vii.  deals  in  a  lucid  way  with  the  Mercantile  System  (“a 
popular  economics  and  not  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ”)  and  the 
Physiocrats.  The  Physiocrats  “  were  not  metaphysicians,  but  their 
system  was  a  political  philosophy  conjoined  with  a  political  economy. 
Though  they  themselves  kept  up  the  conjunction,  they  were  the  means 
of  establishing  the  position  of  political  economy,  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  study  ”  (p.  133).  On  p.  131,  line  2,  “  benefits  ”  is  surely  a 
slip  for  “affects.”  On  p.  145  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  “right  to 
labour  ” — an  unfortunately  ambiguous  phrase — means  droit  du  travail 
or  droit  au  travail.  From  the  immediate  context  it  w'ould  seem  to 
mean  the  latter. 

The  chapter  on  Adam  Smith  is  appropriately  the  longest  and  the 
most  complete  in  the  volume,  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  central  and  most  important  part.  By  the  great  doctor  cecono/nicus, 
as  we  might  call  him,  economics  and  philosophy  were  consciously  and 
systematically  treated  in  essential  relation  to  one  another.  After 
Adam  Smith,  as,  before  him,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
written  on  economic  subjects,  especially  in  this  country,  have  been 
“  practical  men,”  with  the  practical  man's  usual  contempt  for  philoso¬ 
phical  s{)eculation,  and  consequent  liability  to  become  the  unconscious 
victim  of  metaphysical  concepts  (idola  theatri  fossilized  in  idola  fori)  ; 
and  economics  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  other  science  from 
the  disease  of  suppressed  metaphysics.  The  belief  in  the  “  Law  of 
Kature  ”  (“a  tradition  from  Stoicism,”  as  Mr.  Bonar  rightly  says, 
p.  145,  note)  and  the  individualistic  point  of  view,  which  are  both  the 
unacknowledged  metaphysical  assumptions  of  •  the  “  orthodox  ”  or 
“  classical  ”  economists,  are  both  explicitly  acknowledged  by  Adam 
Smith,  whose  “  individualism  ”  is  however  greatly  mitigated  by  his 
ethical  theory  of  sympathy.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
IVealth  of  Nations  deals  with  the  topics  which  Adam  Smith  was  in 
the  habit,  while  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  of  making  the  fourth 
part  of  his  course  of  lectures,  the  first  part  being  Natural  Theology, 
the  second  Ethics,  and  the  third  Natural  Jurisprudence  (“the  natural 
rules  of  justice  independent  of  all  positive  institution  ”) — the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  what  the  Germans  call  Naturrecht  (see  pp.  148, 149).  “  Adam 
Smith  undoubtedly  started  with  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
complete  social  philosophy.  He  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  his 
design,  and  yet  be  is  seldom  remembered  except  for  his  economical 
work,  and  only  for  part  of  that.  He  is  reckoned  not  among  the 
architects  hut  among  the  iconoclasts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
it  is  to  the  former  class  he  would  have  wished  to  belong”  (p.  149). 
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In  one  of  the  notes  appended  to  this  chapter,  Mr.  Bonar  quotes  a 
most  interesting  passage,  which  is  probably  new  to  almost  all  his 
readers,  in  which  Adam  Smith  in  a  critical  notice  (17oo)  of  Rousseau's, 
Discourse  on  Inequality  (1754)  shows  how  Rousseau’s  view  of  the 
primitive  state  of  mankind  is  just  a  “  softened,  improved,  and 
embellished  ”  version  of  that  given  by  Maudeville  in  his  Fable  of  the 
Bees. 

Chap.  ix.  deals  in  general  with  Natural  Rights  and  the  Law  of 
Nature  ;  and  this,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Bonar’s  work,  though  it  is  very  likely  that  my 
objections  are  in  great  part  due  to  the  misunderstandings  caused  by 
the  brevity  of  statement  whieh  Mr.  Bonar  has  imposed  on  himself. 
To  refer  first  to  some  matters  of  detail — it  is  said  on  p.  186,  that 
“Locke  was  the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared  (1)  in  America  and  (2)  in  France,”  but  that  “the 
doctrine  came  to  the  American  Colonies  and  to  the  French  people,  not 
directly  from  Locke,  but  filtered  through  the  medium  of  French 
writers.”  These  assertions  seem  to  me  extremely  doubtful,  so  far  as 
the  American  colonies  are  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine 
of  natural  rights  was  familiar  to  the  English  and  American  Puritans 
long  before  Locke  gave  it  a  definite  literary  shape.  In  the  second 
place,  John  Wyse’s  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England 
Churches,  published  at  Boston  in  1717,  contains  the  ideas  of  natural 
rights  and  social  contract  long  before  Rousseau  (then  aged  five)  had 
thought  of  them.  (On  the  subject  of  this  book  of  Wyse’s,  and  on 
New  England  political  theories  generally,  see  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  work  lately  published  by  M.  Charles  Borgeaud  Etahlissement 
et  Revision  des  Constitutions  en  Amerique  et  en  Europe,  pp.  17-25.) 
The  American  colonists  did  not  need  to  learn  any  of  their  revolutionary 
theories  from  Rousseau.  On  page  187,  Mr.  Bonar  rightly  recognizes 
the  direct  influence  of  Locke  on  the  “Declaration  of  Independence,” 
which  was  composed  by  Jefferson,  who  was  probably  more  open  to 
French  influences  than  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  American  Republic 
— the  Declaration  echoes  the  very  phrases  of  Locke’s  Treatise  of 
Civil  Government.  “In  the  popular  mind,”  says  Mr.  Bonar  (p.  186), 
“  the  idea  of  a  State  of  Nature  bulked  more  largely  than  any  Law 
of  Nature  ;  and  it  was  Rousseau  who  brought  the  former  notion  into 
favour.”  This  is  true,  after  Rousseau  had  written.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  State  of  Nature  had  already  been  glorified  in  so 
widely  read  a  poem  as  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  To  English  writers 
belongs  the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  those  ideas  about  “  natural  rights” 
and  the  “  state  of  nature.”  In  accepting  these  ideas,  Rousseau  is  only 
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tlie  echo  of  Locke  and  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  erroneous  to 
imply,  as  Mr.  Bonar  seems  to  do  on  p.  186,  that  Rousseau's  really 
great  political  treatise,  the  Contrat  Social,  repeats  the  paradoxes  of  the 
earlier  discourses.  1  have  already  referred  to  the  passage  which 
sufficiently  refutes  any  such  idea  {Contr.  Soc.,  i.,  c.  viii.). 

Mr.  Bonar,  in  his  Introduction  (p.  6),  as  well  as  throughout  all  the 
part  of  the  volume  I  am  now  considering,  shows  distinctly  the  need 
for  an  historical  account  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights  iu  tracing  the 
development  of  economic  theories.  In  several  places  he  fully  recognizes 
the  fatal  ambiguities  involved  in  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘‘  nature  *’  and 
“natural:”  e.g.  p.  177,“  He  [Adam  Smith]  cannot,  in  the  case  of 
man,  avoid  sliding  from  the  notion  of  Nature,  as  the  divine  reason 
working  in  him  without  his  will,  into  the  notion  of  Nature  as  mere 
instinct  and  custom,  rational  or  irrational ;  ”  p.  191,  “  There  is  no  clear 
advantage  in  using  words  that  could  never  dispense  with  a  note  of 
explanation  p.  193,  “When  our  forefathers  talked  of  natural  rights, 
there  was  a  truth  in  the  conception  conveyed  by  their  words  ;  but  it  is 
a  truth,  perhaps,  more  safely  and  clearly  expressed  nowadays  in  some 
other  way.”  I  cannot,  then,  understand  why  in  other  passages  Mr. 
Bonar  seems  inclined  to  rehabilitate  the  theory  of  natural  rights  {e.g. 
p.  389),  nor  why  he  seeks  to  identify  our  common  master,  the  late 
Professor  T.  H.  Green,  with  a  theory  which,  so  far  as  1  can  understand 
him.  Green  critically  analyzed  and  exposed.  On  p.  196,  Mr.  Bonar 
says  :  “In  substance  his  [Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s]  conclusion  is  that  of 
T.  H.  Green.  .  .  .  Mr.  Spencer  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  affinity 
of  the  doctrine  of  ‘  natural  rights  ’  with  Laissez  faire  [a  principle 
which  Green  certainly  did  not  accept].  The  "affinity  appears  less 
strongly  in  Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law  (Blackwood,  1880),  who  makes 
a  jrowerful  defence  on  the  principles  of  Krause,  Trendelenburg,  and 
Ahrens,  which  are  closely  akin  to  the  view  of  T.  H.  Green  and  Mr.  H. 
SiMjncer.”  “  ApjHjars  less  strongly  ”  seems  to  me  a  rather  mild  phrase  : 
the  late  Professor  Lorimer  held  views  about  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  much  more  like  those  of  Bismarck  than  like  those  of  John 
Bright,  and  maintained,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  “  natural  right  of 
aggression.”  It  is  quite  true  that  Green  does,  in  a  footnote  ( IVorhs,  ii., 
p.  341),  quote  from  Ulrici  Krause’s  dehuitiou  of  “Recht  and  it  is 
true  that,  so  far  as  words  go,  those  of  Krause  seem  in  agreement  with 
Green’s  own  interpretation  of  the  notion  of  the  rights  which  a  well- 
regulated  State  ought  to  recognize — the  only  sense  in  which  Green 
allows  the  term  “  natural  rights.”  Of  Krause  (6  ^apjSapdt^tDvo;)  I 
know  nothing  except  at  second-hand  ;  but  on  this  matter  of  Naturrecht 
I  assume  that  he  may  be  judged  by  those  whom  he  has  iutiuenced 
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directly  or  indirectly,  among  whom  Professor  Lorimer,.so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  only  writer  in  English.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
the  views  of  Mr.  II.  Spencer  and  those  of  Lorimer,  they  seem  to  me, 
though  in  very  different  ways,  fundamentally  antagonistic  on  this 
subject  to  those  of  T.  H.  Green.  Mr.  Spencer  does  attempt,  not  very 
coherently,  to  connect  his  defence  of  natural  rights  with  his  idea  of 
“  nature,”  as  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  with  the 
significant  exception  of  whatever  results  from  deliberate  and  rational 
human  effort  ;  practically,  however,  the  appeal  to  natural  rights  means 
with  Mr.  Spencer  simply  an  appeal  to  those  customs,  usages,  and  ideas 
about  property,  etc.,  which  approved  themselves  to  the  “  philosophical 
radicals”  of  a  by -gone  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  very 
attractive  book  on  the  Institutes  of  Law  (which  is  not  the  least  like  what 
English  readers  would  consider  a  law-book  or  even  a  book  about  juris¬ 
prudence),  the  late  Professor  Lorimer  expounds  an  idea  of  Jus  Xatura 
which  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  ethics  of  Stoicism,  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  modern  “  lutuitionists.”  Nature  to  him  means 
Reason  (the  opposite  of  what  it  means  to  Mr.  Spencer)  ;  but  it  is 
treated  as  an  immediate  revelation  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that  the 
appeal  to  it  suffers  from  the  defect  of  arbitrariness.  All  appeals  to 
“  natural  rights  ”  either  mean  an  assertion  of  the  individual's  infallibility 
and  a  refusal  to  submit  to  any  further  test  than  instinctive  sentiment, 
or  they  must  be  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  “  utilitarian  ”  test  of 
the  common  good,  and  “  nature  ”  is  then  no  longer  the  final  court  of 
appeal.  Now  Green  allows  the  phrase  “  natural  rights  ”  only  in  the 
carefully  guarded  sense  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  common  gooil.  The 
ethical  end,  though  described  by  Green  to  begin  with  as  “  self-realiza¬ 
tion,”  is  always  interpreted  by  him  as  the  common  good  ;  and  therefore 
in  political  philosophy  he  has  far  more  in  common  with  Utilitarians, 
such  as  Beutham  and  J.  S.  Mill,  than  with  lutuitionists  of  any  school 
whatever.  The  ethical  hedonism  of  the  Utilitarians  he  has,  indeed, 
severely  criticized  ;  but  he  has  himself  recognized  his  affinity  with  the 
practical  political  principles  which  the  Utilitarians  have(inconsistentlv) 
based  on  their  individualistic  hedonism.  (Cf.  e.g.  Proleg.  to  EthieSy 
§§  213,  214  ;  fVorks,  ii.,  p.  348,  foot.).  It  appears  to  me  a  particular 
misfortune  and  a  cause  of  much  misunderstanding  that  Green  never  had 
occasion  to  criticize  lutuitionism  as  well  as  the  Empiricism  which  he 
found,  in  England,  in  possession  of  the  field.  I  do  not  think  that  his 
moral  sympathy  with  many  of  the  Intuitionist  writers  would  have 
prevented  his  exposing  the  logical  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  their 
theories,  had  he  ever  felt  expressly  called  upon  to  do  so.  Such  (uissages, 
indued,  as  that  in  If'orhsy  ii.,  p.  124,  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  his 
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attitude.  If  it  is  incorrect  to  descrilte  him  as  a  Hegelian,  it  is  still 
more  misleading  to  class  him  with  Intuitionists  :  he  was  too  much 
influenced  by  Hegel  and  (like  Hegel)  by  Aristotle,  to  accept  the 
strictly  Kantian  attitude  to  “  experience.”  The  content  of  the  ethical 
end,  in  his  theory,  is  not  something  revealed  immediately  to  man  by 
“  Nature”  or  “  Keason,”  but  is  gradually  determined  in  the  course  of 
social  development.  And  so,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  “rights,” 
whereas  Lorimer  holds  that  “  to  create  rights  (all  rights  apparently, 
not  merely  the  so-called  natural  rights)  is  as  impossible  as  to  create 
the  individual  in  whom  they  inhere,”  Green,  in  saying  that  the  State 
does  not  create  rights,  adds  that  it  may  still  be  true  to  say  “  that  tho 
members  of  a  State  derive  their  rights  from  the  State,  and  have  no 
rights  against  it.”  (H’brAs,  ii.,  p.  451).  Could  there  be  a  more 
explicit  denial  of  what  has  been  universally  understood  by  the  theory 
of  “  natural  rights  ”  ?  In  saying  that  the  State  “  presupposes  rights  ” 
{ibid.,  p.  450),  Green  is  distinguishing  sharply  between  the  State  and 
society  :  virithout  a  society  of  some  sort  there  can  bo  no  rights.  “  In 
analyzing  the  nature  of  any  right,”  be  says  on  this  same  page,  450 
^one  of  the  pages  to  which  Mr.  Bonar  expressly  refers),  “  we  may 
conveniently  look  at  it  on  two  sides,  and  consider  it  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  claim  of  the  individual,  arising  out  of  his  rational  nature,  to  tho 
free  exercise  of  some  faculty  ;  on  the  other,  as  a  concession  of  that 
claim  by  society,  a  power  given  by  it  to  tho  individual  of  putting  the 
claim  in  force.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that 
these  distinguishable  sides  have  any  really  separate  existence.”  In 
this  passage  Green  clearly  guards  himself  against  the  one-sidedness  of 
the  Intuitionist  theory  of  natural  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
that  of  the  Hobbes-Bentham-Austin  theory  on  the  other,  while  re¬ 
cognizing  the  element  of  truth  in  both  theories.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  theorists  of  Natural  Law  from  Cicero  to  Professor  Lorimer  have 
guarded  themselves  against  some  of  the  cruder  forms  of  the  appeal  to 
Nature  ;  but,  ou  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  the  Intuitionist  school 
has  been  to  appeal  to  unanalyzed  instincts  and  to  a  supposed  consensus 
humani  generis,  and  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  notion  of  the 
development  of  moral  and  political  ideas.  It  may  be  noticed,  e.g.,  how 
anxious  Professor  Lorimer  is  to  combat  the  notion  that  civilized  man 
has  developed  from  the  savage  or  tho  brute  (p.  50,  edit.  1872)  :  Green's 
ethical  philosophy  can  adapt  itself  quite  well  to  the  Evolution  theory 
{Proleg.  to  Ethics,  §§  83,  84).  I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  what 
may  appear  a  trifling  diflTerence  of  phraseology  between  Mr.  Bonar  and 
myself,  because  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  has  prejudiced  the  ordinary 
English  mind  more  against  “  Idealist  ”  philosophy  than  its  supposed 
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identity  with  crude  appeals  to  unanalyzed  “  intuitions  ”  and  with 
dogmatism  al>out  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  theory  of  a  Jus  nnturce 
has  done  excellent  historical  service  :  it  has  aide«l  legal  reform,  it  has 
given  birth  to  International  Law,  it  has  supplied  a  creed  to  political 
revolutionists  in  their  struggle  against  des|»otic  and  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  has  done  its  work,  and  any  attempt  to  revive  it  can  only 
serve  the  cause  of  mental  confusion. 

As  Mr.  Bonar's  work  is  mainly  historical,  his  occasional  leaning  to 
“  natural  rights  ” — even  while  he  criticizes  the  theory — cannot  be  said 
to  have  done  much  harm  ;  but  in  this  chapter  there  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  some  slight  traces  of  the  mischief  which  the  theory  will  work  even 
in  the  clearest  minds.  Thus,  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  alleged  “right 
to  live”  (p.  192), he  lays  down  that  there  is  no  right  on  any  one’s  part 
to  bring  children  into  the  world  improvidently.  “  The  fact,”  he  goes 
on,  “  that  more  citizens  may  be  ushered  into  the  State  than  the  State 
desires,  is  a  pfoof  that  the  State  has  been  too  indulgent  to  those  that 
have  become  parents.  That  the  children,  once  there,  have  a  claim, 
seems  beyond  question.”  But,  if  the  State  recognizes  the  right  of  all 
children  to  be  supported,  at  the  "public  expense  if  necessary,  how  does 
that  differ  from  recognizing  the  right  of  all  parents  to  bring  children 
into  the  world  improvidently?  In  what  way  is  the  State  “too  in¬ 
dulgent  to  those  that  have  become  parents,”  except  by  supporting  their 
children?  Does  Mr.  Bonar  propose  to  support  the  children  at  the 
public  expense,  in  schools,  whilst  their  parents  are  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  in  prisons  ?  Is  he  seriously  preparetl  to  face  the 
problem  of  State  regulation  of  population,  from  which  even  Socialists 
are  in  the  habit  (illogically)  of  shrinking  ? 

Again,  iu  dealing  with  the  alleged  right  “to  bo  provided  with  such 
employment  as  will  provide  a  living,”  Mr.  Bonar  says,  “  The  utmost 
that  seems  lawful  to  grant  [“  lawful,”  by  what  law  ?  Is  it  the  “  law  of 
Nature  ”  ?]  is  that  the  accidents  of  life  may  make  it  necessary  for  the 
State  to  save  the  lives  of  its  citizens  by  directing  these  citizens  to  a 
particular  opportunity  for  labour,  in  the  way  of  wages-earniug  or 
otherwise.  But  as  the  main  end  is  that  the  individual  develop  his 
own  special  faculties  in  his  own  way,  the  end  is  not  serveil,  but  foiled, 
when  the  work  is  chosen  for  him  and  prescribed  to  bim  by  the  State  or 
by  any  other  agency.  Spontaneity  is  better  than  government,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  choice”  (pp.  193,  194).  Now  this  may  be  a  {Hjrfectly 
sound  conclusion ;  but  assuredly  it  needs  proof,  that  it  is  best  that 
each  individual  should  develop  his  own  siiecial  faculties  in  his  own 
way,  and  that  “  spontaneity  is  better  than  government.”  And  what 
proof  is  there  ?  Either  this  is  the  irresponsible  oracular  utterance  of 
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an  Intuitionist  or  the  question  must  be  discussed  on  the  ground  of 
social  well-being.  A  man’s  (still  more,  a  boy’s)  “own  way”  of 
developing  his  faculty  of  making  a  noise,  for  instance,  may  be  very 
inconvenient  for  other  people.  And  “  spontaneity  ”  may  mean  the  hap¬ 
hazard  and  selfish  action  of  isolated  individuals,  while  “  government  ” 
may  mean  the  carefully  considered  action  of  individuals  in  association 
for  the  common  good. 

Again,  w'ith  regard  to  the  alleged  natural  right  to  leisure,  it  is  laid 
down  (p.  193)  :  “  It  is  every  man’s  duty  to  seek  leisure  enough  to 
develop  his  wdiole  man  and  his  special  gifts.  It  is  therefore  his  right 
to  do  so.  But  his  claim  upon  the  State  is  simply  that  he  shall  find  no 
hindrance  not  overcomeable  by  his  own  efforts,  whether  by  vigorous 
personal  action,  or  action  in  combination  with  his  fellows  at  his  own 
discretion.”  Surely  this  is  no  solution.  “  Action  in  combination  with 
his  fellows  at  his  own  discretion  ”  may  interfere  far  more  with  the 
“  rights  ”  of  other  individuals  and  be  far  more  injurious  to  social  well¬ 
being  than  State  action.  I  cannot  see  what  a  priori  ground  there  is 
fur  preferring  the  despotism  of  all  sorts  of  private  associations  or 
“  unions,”  which  are  responsible  only  to  a  section  of  the  community,  to 
the  regulated  action  of  a  government  which  is  responsible,  more  or 
less,  to  the  w'hole  community.  The  preference  may  be  a  sound  one  ; 
but,  as  before,  it  needs  proof.  Very  likely,  in  all  these  cases,  Mr. 
Bunar’s  remarks  are  chiefly  open  to  objection  because  of  the  brevity  of 
statement  which  he  has  adopted  ;  as  they  stand,  they  are  suggestive 
of  a  direct  use  of  the  “law  of  nature”  to  settle  casuistical  points 
without  apjMjal  to  social  expediency  and  experience. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  about 
the  history  of  the  term  “  economic  laws.”  Mr.  Bonar,  like  Mr.  Cannan 
(in  the  work  noticed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Economic  Review), 
points  out  that  Adam  Smith  uses  the  vaguer  term  “  principles.”  It  was 
Ricardo  who  first  taught  English  economists  to  speak  of  “  economic 
laws  ”  (pp.  195,  196). 

Book  III.  deals  with  “  Utilitarian  Economics.”  Chap,  i.,  entitled 
“  Malthus,”  begins  with  some  account  of  Godwin’s  Political  Justice, 
and  Condorcet’s  book  on  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Intellect — the 
two  works  which  provoked  the  first  form  of  Malthus’s  Essay  on 
Population.  A  brief  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  refers  to  the 
relation  between  Malthus  and  Darwin.  Mr.  Bonar  has  already  made 
tlie  subject  of  this  chapter  in  a  special  way  his  own,  so  that  the  less 
need  be  said  about  it.  Chap.  ii.  treats  of  Bentham  and  James  Mill. 
In  a  footnote  to  p.  219  it  is  implied  that,  if  Aristotle  wrote  Eth.  Nic., 
vii.,  he  was  a  Utilitarian,  in  the  sense  of  a  Hedonist.  This  view,  a 
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very  common  one,  rests  entirely  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Eth.  Nic., 
vii.,  13,  §  2,  where  it  is  said,  “The  fact  that  some  pleasures  are 
bad,  would  not  prevent  the  chief  good  being  identical  with  some  [other] 
pleasure.”  The  writer  of  vii.  never  says  that  pleasure,  as  such,  is 
the  chief  good.  He  holds,  as  Aristotle  certainly  does,  e.g.  in  Eth.,  i., 
8,  §  12,  that  pleasure  of  some  kind  is  a  necessary  and  essential 
element  in  the  chief  good. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  Mr.  Bonar  makes  the  sound  and  very 
important  remark  that  Bentham’s  formula,  “  Everybody  to  count  for 
one,  and  nobody  for  more  than  one  ”  (a  dictum  which  apparently  belongs 
to  the  unwritten  wisdom  of  the  master,  for  it  comes  to  us  only  on  the 
authority  of  J.  S.  Mill),  involves  the  very  notion  of  the  natural  right 
of  equality,  against  which  Bentham  protested.  Mill’s  general  position 
is  admirably  summed  up  on  p.  264  :  “In  political  philosophy  and  in 
political  economy.  Mill’s  work,  if  not  that  of  a  mere  formulator,  is  not 
that  of  a  great  constructor.  .  .  .  He  prepared  the  minds  of  English 
economists  for  new  ideas,  but  he  did  little  to  introduce  these  himself.” 

Book  IV.  is  entitled  “  Idealistic  Economics.”  In  the  chapter  (i.) 
on  Kant,  as  already  indicated,  too  slight  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  that,  in  his  social  philosophy,  Kant  is  little  more  than  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau.  Mr.  Bonar  says,  “  Kant  considers  that  in  civilization 
what  is  too  often  lost  in  simplicity  is  gained  in  opportunities  of  pro¬ 
gress  ”  (p.  279),  as  if  that  opinion  marked  a  difference  between  Kant 
and  Rousseau.  As  I  have  already  shown,  it  is  exactly  the  opinion  of 
Rousseau,  in  the  maturity  of  his  political  thinking.  Chap.  ii.  treats 
of  Fichte,  who  is  in  some  ways  the  true  intellectual  father  of  German 
Socialism.  In  Fichte’s  own  thinking  the  transition  takes  place  from 
Individualism  to  Socialism,  though,  as  Mr.  Bonar  says,  “  Fichte  is  a 
believer  in  a  development  of  the  human  race  that  will  lead  it  through 
Socialism  into  a  purified  Anarchy.”  To  the  brief  chapter  (iii.)  on 
Krause  I  need  not  refer  further.  If  I  say  little  about  the  admirable 
chapter  on  Hegel,  which  contains  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Right,  it  is  only  because  I  can  find  nothing  to  differ  from  except  one 
mutter,  which  concerns  rather  the  view  taken  of  the  Evolution  theory 
in  the  “  Epilogue  ” — the  title  given  to  chap.  ii.  of  Book  V. 

This  fifth  book  is  entitled  “  Materialistic  Economics  and  Evolution.” 
Chap,  i.,  headed  “  Karl  Marx,”  deals  also  with  Proudhon,  Engels, 
and  Lassalle.  I  think  that,  like  many  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Bonar  is  a  little  unfair  to  Lassalle.  It  is  true  that  Lassalle  simply 
borrowed  from  Marx  those  Ricardian  economics  which  are  now  seen 
to  be  just  the  weakest  part  of  the  socialist  case  (cf.  what  Mr.  Bonar 
says  on  p.  393).  But  Lassalle  had  an  appreciation  of  political  ideas, 
VoL.  III. — No.  4.  2  N 
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such  as  Marx,  with  his  one-sided  absorption  of  everything  in  economics, 
lacked  ;  and  he  had  a  conception  of  history,  which,  though  it  falls 
short  of  Hegel  in  a  rash  expectation  of  finality,  has  given  a  more 
philosophical  basis  to  the  socialistic  creed  than  the  discredited  economics 
of  Marx.  (On  p.  335,  “  Sieyes  ”  ought  to  be  “  Sieyes  ”). 

To  come  to  my  final  matter  of  dissent,  I  cannot  accept  the  absolute 
discrepancy  which  Mr.  Bonar  asserts  between  Darwinian  and  Hegelian 
evolution.  Darwinism,  be  says,  differs  from  the  Hegelian  theory  of 
development  in  its  application  to  cases  where  preservation  of  identity 
is  not  possible,  and  where  even  the  continuity  of  growth  exists  only 
for  us  and  in  retrospect”  (p.  357).  .  .  .  “  What  survives,  at  least  in 
the  lower  forms  of  the  struggle,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  went 
before  it ;  there  is  no  identity  or  consciousness  of  such  ”  (p.  359). 
Heredity,  however,  which  is  an  element  as  essential  in  the  Darwinian 
theory  as  the  struggle  for  existence,  implies  a  continuity,  an  identity. 
not  merely  for  us  as  spectators,  but  also  for  (or,  rather,  in)  the  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  though  not  of  course  a  consciousness  of  identity. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  which  conflicts  with  Hegelian  evolution  ? 
Mr.  Bonar  himself  points  out  that  even  in  the  much  higher  sphere  of 
human  history,  according  to  Hegel,  the  various  national  instruments  of 
the  supreme  spirit  are  unconscious  instruments  (p.  322).  Idealistic 
and  biological  evolution  are  certainly  not  the  same  thing ;  but  the  two 
theories  are  not  attempts  to  deal  with  the  same  problem,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  speak  as  if  they  were  in  conflict  with  one  another — a 
mistake  which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  commonplace  and 
“  scientific  ”  contempt  for  Hegel  and  those  he  has  influenced.  Mr. 
Bonar  urges  that  in  Darwinian  evolution  “  the  last  stages  of  a  species 
do  not  embody  and  include  the  previous.  In  Hegel’s  view  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  conflicting  opposites  are  not  destroyed  ;  the  surviving  and 
victorious  concrete  includes  them.  Nothing  is  lost.  With  human 
beings,  this  and  other  features  of  the  Dialectic  come  more  evidently 
and  obviously  to  the  front  than  in  the  case  of  material  objects,  or  even 
of  plants  and  animals”  (pp.  300,  301).  Here,  again,  he  makes  a 
discrepancy  where  there  is  none.  There  is  a  perfectly  true  biological 
sense  in  which  the  last  stages  of  a  species  do  embody  and  include  the 
previous  :  else  what  becomes  of  the  evidence  contributed  by  embry¬ 
ology  to  the  evolution  theory  ?  Nay,  more,  even  the  perfected  and 
completed  plant,  for  instance,  may  contain  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  its  flower-shape  written  in  the  complicated  form  of  its  corolla.  It 
is  true  that  Natural  Selection,  as  it  operates  among  plants  and  animals, 
means  the  perpetual  destruction  of  the  less  fit ;  but  I  do  not  find  in 
Hegel  any  attempt  to  deny  the  proiligal  wastefulness  (ns  it  seems  to  us) 
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of  nature’s  processes.  The  elimination  of  the  less  fit  in  the  merely 
natural  struggle  for  existence  is  the  necessary  element  of  negativity  in 
its  lowest  form.  No  Darwinian  biologist  is  bound  to  assert  that, 
when  we  pass  to  the  evolution  of  ideas  or  institutions,  the  defeated 
forms  are  altogether  “  lost.” 

The  remark  (in  footnote  2  on  p.  358)  that  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  had 
published  the  same  view  as  that  of  Darwin  is  somewhat  inaccurate, 
since  in  the  statement  given  of  Darwin’s  view  there  is  included  the 
theory  of  use-inheritance,  which  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  accept. 

In  conclusion  I  must  again  warn  the  reader  that  my  criticisms  and 
suggestions  refer  only  to  a  few  passages  in  a  long,  elaborate,  and  very 
valuable  work,  which  combines  philosophical  breadth  of  treatment  with 
scholarly  mastery  of  historical  detail.  The  admirable  “  Summary,” 
with  which  the  whole  volume  concludes,  may  be  recommended  as  the 
part  to  be  read  first  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of 
Mr.  Bonar’s  book  before  reading  it  all  through.  It  will  help  the 
student  to  keep  in  view  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  while  following 
out  its  intricate  details. 


David  G.  Ritcuie. 
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The  South  Wales  Coal  Strike,  1893. — The  preliminary  skir¬ 
mish,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  was  fought  in  the  law  courts.  Mr.  W. 
Abraham,  M.P.,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  colliers,  and  their  leading 
representative  on  the  Sliding  Scale  Joint  Committee,  sued  Mr.  W.  Brace, 
agent  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  damages 
for  charging  him  with  being  untrue  to  the  interests  of  the  men  whom 
he  represented.  The  case  excited  widespread  interest,  and  the  issue 
of  the  trial  in  a  verdict  favourable  to  Mr.  Abraham  in  no  way  allayed 
the  bitterness  of  the  partisans  of  either  combatant.  And  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find.  Behind  these  legal  proceedings  lay  the  question  of 
the  respective  merits  of  two  rival  systems  for  regulating  the  wages  in 
collieries.  One  of  these  systems  was  English  in  origin,  and  took  hold 
mostly  of  English  districts  and  of  English  workmen  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-fields.  Whatever  organization  this  system  had  was  an 
English  organization  ;  few  prominent  Welsh  miners  seem  to  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  it ;  it  was  in  fact  a  foreign  system  which  its 
supporters  tried  to  introduce  into  a  country  new  to  it.  Wales  herself 
had  already  her  own  organization  in  existence,  which  had  regulated 
her  coal  trade  for  seventeen  years  ;  and  the  leading  colliers  saw 
nothing  in  the  foreign  system  to  lead  them  to  abandon  their  own, 
which  had  all  the  charm  of  being  a  native  growth,  and  which  had 
been  of  so  much  service  to  them  in  the  past.  The  leader  of  the 
English  party  said  that  his  ^  attack  was  in  reality  directed  against  the 
system  which  was  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  working  miners  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire”  (  Western  Mail,  Aug.  8th).  The  supporters 
of  the  Welsh  system,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  their  unabated 
“  confidence  in  the  sliding  scale  as  the  only  fair  and  workable  principle 
between  employers  and  employees  to  regulate  both  labour  and  wages  ” 
(resolution  passed  at  Seven  Sisters,  Aug.  26th).  The  real  battle,  then, 
was  between  the  “Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain  ”  and  “the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Sliding  Scale  Joint  Committee.” 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  compare  briefly  the  rival  systems. 
The  principle  of  the  Federation  is  “  that  wages  must  determine  prices, 
and  an  average  standard  of  living  must  determine  wages  ”  (Mr.  Ben 
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Tillett,  Western  Mail,  Aug.  29th)  ;  or,  as  put  by  Mr.  Brace,  “  the  price- 
of-coal  questiou  should  be  regulated  by  the  wages,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  price  of  tin  was  regulated  by  the  wages  paid  to  the  tin-platers  ” 
(  Western  3/ae7,  Aug.  loth).  That  is,  it  is  the  business  of  the  working 
man  to  discover  at  what  rate  of  wage  he  can  live  as  he  ought  ;  that 
wage  he  must  always  receive  whatever  be  the  conditions  of  the  market  : 
the  result  will  be,  it  is  alleged,  that,  if  the  workmen  of  all  trades  in 
every  country  are  true  to  this  principle,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
underselling,  but  rather  the  demand  of  high  wages  will  force  up  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  This  system  is  called  a  “  voluntary  ”  system 
because  it  gives  to  the  working  man  the  right  of  determining  what  his 
wage  shall  be,  and  so  (by  n>eans  of  a  universal  federation  of  labourers) 
to  force  up  prices  in  the  market.  This  is  “  Labourism.”  The  Federa¬ 
tion  is,  then,  a  gigantic  organization  for  putting  into  action  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Labour  must  fix  prices.  And  so  determined  are  its  supporters 
in  their  views,  that  they  say  “  if  they  had  to  come  out  every  three 
months,  and  if  they  had  to  paralyze  the  trade,  not  only  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  the  entire  universe,  they  would  do  it  to  secure  their 
rights”  (chairman  of  meeting  at  Aberaman,  Western  Mail,  Aug.  31st). 

The  sliding  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
prices  must  rule  wages  ;  its  supporters  consider  that,  however  good  in 
theory  the  principle  at  the  back  of  the  Federation  is,  it  is  quite 
impracticable.  “  The  only  practical  system  for  regulating  wages  was 
that  which  allowed  wages  to  go  up  and  down  with  the  price  of  coal : 
then  in  times  of  prosperity  they  could  demand  a  full  measure  of  justice, 
and  in  times  of  adversity,  although  their  wages  were  considerably 
reduced,  they  were  able  to  keep  their  trade  ”  (Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P., 
Aug.  26th).  The  sliding  scale  was  started  in  1876,  after  the  disastrous 
disputes  which  ended  in  the  closing  for  ever  of  many  of  the  most 
flourishing  ironworks  of  the  country.  The  Welshman  has  realized  what 
losing  trade  from  the  country  is,  and  because  he  has  suffered  once  by 
declining  to  come  down  in  wages  as  prices  in  the  market  come  down,  he 
will  not  adopt  Federationism  unless  he  is  certain  that  that  system  pre¬ 
cludes  this  danger.  There  have  been  thirteen  revisions  of  the  scale  since 
1876,  and  every  revision  except  the  last  was  in  favour  of  the  men  ;  in 
the  scale  of  1890,  for  every  increase  of  a  shilling  in  the  nett  selling 
price  of  coal,  free  on  board  ship,  the  wages  were  increased  10  per  cent, 
on  their  standard  ;  in  the  last  scale,  that  of  1892,  for  the  increase  of  a 
shilling  in  the  nett  selling  price  of  coal,  free  on  board  ship,  the  wages 
were  to  be  increased  8}  per  cent,  on  their  standard.  Every  branch  of 
colliery  work  has  its  recognizeil  standard  wage — which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  scale.  The  standard  in  the  colliers’  brunch  of  the  trade  varies 
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with  the  colliery,  and  with  the  various  seams  in  which  coal  is  cut, 
according  to  the  quality  ;  consequently  for  colliers  the  standard  varies 
from  1*.  IJrf.  per  ton  of  coal  cut,  to  2s.  Sd.  per  ton  cut.  The  standard 
for  hauliers,  i.e.  the  men  who  drive  the  horse-trams  underground  from 
the  workings  to  the  shaft,  have  a  fixed  standard  of  3«.  per  diem.  The 
increase  of  wage,  then,  is  regulated  by  a  perceutage  on  the  standard  for 
each  class  of  workmen.  The  'sliding  scale  is  the  prmluction  of  a  joint 
committee  of  representatives  of  masters  and  men,  the  latter  of  whom 
are  chosen  from  the  various  districts,  and  receive  the  instructions  of 
the  miners  in  those  districts  with  reference  to  their  action.  The  scale 
is  embodied  in  an  agreement  signed  by  both  parties,  which  contains 
clauses  fixing  the  method  of  terminating  it  on  either  side  ;  and  for  the 
period  during  which  the  scale  agreement  is  in  force  both  parties  are 
bound  by  its  provisions.  By  the  last  agreement  it  was  determined 
that  “  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  30th  of 
September,  1894,  and  thenceforth  until  either  party  gives  six  months’ 
notice  of  termination,  such  notice  to  be  given  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1894,  or  on  the  first  day  of  any  succeeding  October  or  April  respec¬ 
tively.”  Owing  to  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  individual  workmen 
in  past  times  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  bound  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  on  their  behalf  by  their  representatives  on  the  committee, 
every  workman  now  has  to  sign  a  book  at  the  pit  office  binding  himself 
personally  by  the  agreement  as  long  as  he  is  at  work  in  such  a  colliery. 
Although  neither  masters  as  a  body,  nor  men  as  a  botly,  can  upset  the 
sliding-scale  agreement,  except  by  six  months*  notice,  still  a  master  or 
a  man  individually  may  terminate  agreement  to  work  one  with  the 
other  at  a  month’s  notice. 

Such  are  the  two  systems.  What  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
each  on  the  status  of  the  working  men  ?  The  Federation  complains 
that  the  sliding  scale  **  gives  no  stability  of  wages,”  that  it  may  run 
the  colliers’  wages  up  to  57^  above  the  standard,  but  that  it  also  can 
bring  a  man  down  to  the  standard  when  the  market  is  at  its  lowest 
price,  and  that  such  standard  wage  is  starvation  pay  :  whereas  it  claims 
for  itself  that  it  secures  each  advance  permanently  without  the  risk  of 
retrogression  ;  true,  it  did  not  get  the  English  collier  more  than  40  per 
cent,  in  good  times  as  compared  with  the  Welsh  collier’s  57^  j)er  cent., 
yet  (in  bad  times)  the  Englishman’s  wage  remained  at  40  per  cent,  and 
the  Welshman’s  came  down  to  11^  per  cent,  above  the  standard.  The 
Federation  also  claims  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  coal  which  8ocure<l  the  .57J  per  cent,  to  the  Welsh  collier  (Mr  Ben 
Tillett,  ffW/erw  Aug.  29th).  The  supporters  of  the  sliding  scale 

protest  that,  however  excellent  on  paper,  the  Fetleration  principles  only 
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secured  ten  shillings  a  week  for  eighty  thousand  miners  in  the  Midlands 
some  time  ago  ;  and  that,  by  changes  in  the  method  of  paying,  their 
so-called  40  per  cent,  is  only  really  30  per  cent.  “  Besides,”  they  say, 
‘‘  coal  mines  are  being  opened  up  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  will 
take  our  trade  from  us  unless  we  are  careful.”  They  see  nothing 
tangible  enough  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  Federation  scheme  to 
justify  themselves  in  forsaking  the  sliding  scale. 

The  Federation  programme  can  only  be  carried  out  by  international 
combination  ;  it  was  necessary,  then,  for  the  VV’'el8h  colliers  to  join. 
But  the  sliding  scale  was  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so  ;  men  and  their 
leaders  were  pledged  until  September  30,  1894,  and  could  not  (if  they 
felt  disposed)  entertain  proposals  from  the  Federation.  The  Federation 
then  turned  from  the  collier  to  the  haulier,  who  is  similarly  bound  by 
the  scale  agreement,  but  who  presented  a  fairer  field  for  attack.  The 
haulier  is  a  man  who,  from  physique  or  early  training  or  some  other 
cause,  cannot  take  to  cutting  coal,  which  is  the  more  profitable  work, 
in  fact,  the  princely  work  of  the  colliery.  He  is  generally  a  young 
man,  and  often  a  settler  from  the  English  Agricultural  districts.  His 
work  (as  we  have  already  observed)  is  to  drive  a  horse  which  draws 
trams  underground.  Latterly  his  wages  have  been  said  to  be  about 
eighteen  shillings  a  week,  though  even  on  August  3rd  last,  in  one 
colliery,  his  nett  wages  per  diem  were  4«.  Still  the  Federation 

principles  got  hold  of  the  hauliers,  and  they  determined  to  demand 
20  per  cent,  advance  ;  and  failing  to  get  the  advance  they  struck  work 
without  any  notice,  thus  infringing  the  sliding  scale  agreement  as  a 
boily,  and  also  breaking  their  personal  contract,  which  required  a 
month’s  notice  of  leaving  work  from  each  individual.  The  result  was 
that  the  colliers  were  thrown  out  of  work,  for,  unless  some  of  them 
turned  hauliers,  no  coal  could  leave  the  workings  for  the  shaft.  The 
colliers,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  etiquette  by  undertaking 
hauliers’  work,  preferred  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  entailed  by  the 
strike  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gauge  opinion, 
the  Welsh  miners  very  severely  criticized  the  conduct  of  the  hauliers 
in  revolting  against  their  regular  leaders  and  putting  themselves 
clearly  in  the  wrong  by  a  breach  of  faith.  The  general  advice  of  the 
sol>er-minded  collier  was,  “  Your  wages  are  too  small;  you  ought  to 
have  more  :  we  must  try  and  get  the  scale  revised  to  secure  us  from 
a  fall  of  wages  like  this.  But  your  way  of  getting  this  result  is  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  organization  which  exists  among  us,  and  by  it  you  are 
alienating  the  public  sympathy  which  you  might  have  had.  Go  back 
to  work,  give  the  projwr  legal  notice,  then  you  will  be  in  the  way  to 
get  what  is  right.”  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  the 
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hauliers  everywhere  stood  out  until  they  were  convinced  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  adverse  judgment  passed  upon 
tlieir  conduct  as  manifested  in  the  votes  of  the  workmen  given  by 
ballot. 

In  reviewing  the  South  Wales  strike  we  have,  therefore,  to  note  and 
keep  in  mind  two  things  :  one,  that  it  was  brought  about  by  a  division 
in  the  ranks  of  the  colliers  themselves,  the  Welsh  colliers  as  a  rule 
clinging  to  the  sliding-scale  principle  although  dissatisfied  with  its 
present  provisions  ;  the  other,  that  the  opponents  of  the  scale,  to  secure 
their  end,  did  not  hesitate  to  break  their  contract  with  the  masters 
without  giving  notice,  or  to  destroy  the  existing  workmen’s  organiza¬ 
tion.  Consequently  the  question  of  discipline  entered  into  the  dispute 
very  largely.  And  this  question  of  discipline  must  be  taken  account 
of  in  all  trade  disputes.  We  are  gradually  getting  rid  of  the  notion 
of  the  economic  man,  who  is  only  bent  on  gold  getting  ;  let  us  also 
rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  every  man  is  naturally  bent  on  falling  in 
loyally  with  the  arrangements  of  a  large  concern  whether  it  belong  to 
masters  or  men.  A  large  colliery  cannot  be  ke{>t  going  unless  every 
member  of  the  body  working  in  it  is  doing  his  duty  ;  and  it  is  the 
desire  to  keep  the  upper  hand,  with  a  view  to  proper  organization,  that 
more  than  anything  restrains  the  masters  from  yielding  to  what  are 
often  reasonable,  and  even  small  demands  of  their  workmen.  “  Men 
with  high  wages  are  perfectly  unmanageable,” say  the  masters,  “there¬ 
fore  we  must  never  let  them  win  too  easily,  or  they’ll  take  to  do  as 
they  like.”  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  masters  are  bent  on 
grinding  them  to  the  ground,  and  depriving  them  of  food  and  air.  The 
only  thing  to  remove  this  suspicious  attitude  of  one  class  towards  the 
other  is,  that  both  should  feel  sure  that  they  gain  and  suffer  in  common, 
and  that  unfair  masters  and  unruly  workmen  should  be  bound  by  some 
organization  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  more  sober-minded  and  self- 
controlled  sliould  overrule  the  rest  :  then  perhaps  we  may  gradually 
get  capriciousness  eliminated  from  our  trades. 

We  must,  before  concluding,  just  advert  to  the  introduction  of  the 
military  as  a  precautionary  measure  into  South  Wales.  We  suppose 
no  one  finds  fault  with  moral  suasion  almost  verging  on  moral  intimi¬ 
dation  ;  we  mean,  it  might  1)e  said  that  it  would  hardly  be  outstepping 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  for  the  occupants  of  a  whole  street  to  turn 
out  at  their  doorsteps  to  look,  laugh,  jeer  at  a  man  w’bo  has  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  w'ay  of  thinking.  Whether 
women  should  throw  bricks  at  “blacklegs,”  as  they  dub  them,  is  rather 
more  questionable  ;  but  still  their  sex  might  preclude  us  from  saying 
that  their  action  would  lead  to  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace.  But  it 
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surely  is  rather  a  different  thing  for  monster  processions  of  thousands 
of  men  armed  with  thick  clubs  to  parade  a  district  where  men  are  at 
Avork,  enabling  a  minority  to  overrule  a  majority.  How  can  a  minority 
do  that  ?  By  combination,  if  all  the  minorities  from  different  districts 
meet  in  one  spot,  with  the  intention  of  overaAving,  or  at  least  demon¬ 
strating  in  a  district  where  the  large  majority  is  in  favour  of  work,  the 
combined  minorities  of  several  districts  are  larger  than  the  single 
majority  of  one  district.  And  that  is  the  method  that  was  pursued  in 
the  South  Wales  strike,  Avith  effect,  until  the  majority  were  assured  by 
the  presence  of  the  military  that  the  invaders  could  do  nothing  more 
than  demonstrate.  But,  it  is  asked,  could  not  the  police  do  the  Avork 
of  keeping  the  peace  ?  The  proportion  of  police  to  the  population  in 
the  colliery  districts  is  scandalously  small.  Large  hamlets  of  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  inhabitants  have  but  one  constable  to  do  day 
and  night  duty.  What  could  that  proportion  do  in  case  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  ?  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  processions 
disclaimed  all  bad  intentions  ;  very  good,;but  had  they  control  over  their 
folloAvers  of  all  descriptions  ?  A  dozen  determined  ruffians  out  of  a 
mass  of  three  thousand  respectable  colliers  could  wreck  a  pit  or  attack 
an  equal  number  of  men  unless  they  knew  they  would  meet  Avith 
punishment  instead  of  silent  acquiescence  from  tlieir  own  mates. 
After  all,  the  working  man  does  not,  except  indirectly,  pay  the  rates 
anti  taxes  Avhich  keep  up  the  police  and  military  establishments, 
although  he  benefits  equally  with  the  tax-  and  rate-payer  from  their 
existence,  and  he  can  hardly  complain  if  those  who  pay  may  count  on 
those  forces  for  protection.  But,  in  truth,  the  protection  sought  was 
not  for  masters  trembling  before  the  men,  but  for  the  majority  of  the 
men  who  were  being  terrorized  by  the  minority. 

In  conclusion,  the  South  VV'ales  strike  has  brought  to  light  a  factor 
liiihcrto  neglected  in  the  trade  disputes  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  the 
intense  nationalist  feeling  of  the  body  of  Welshmen.  If  they  are  to 
have  a  new  union,  it  shall  be  a  “National  Union  of  Welsh  Colliers.” 
'I'hey  are  not  going  to  do  “  the  dirty  AV'ork  of  English  workmen.” 
Mr.  Ben  Tillett  saAv  this  plainly,  and  said,  he  “  wanted  to  put  an  end 
to  slavish  nationality,”  and  ridiculed  “the  patriotism  and  cant”ou 
Avhich  they  had  “fed  for  twenty  years.”  We  should  not  fancy  that  an 
Englishman  speaking  in  this  way  to  an  audience  in  Wales  in  the 
English  tongue  could  have  done  his  cause  much  good,  unless  indeed 
(as  there  is  reason  to  suppose)  his  audience  was  largely  composed  of 
English  settlers.  The  Federation  may  flourish  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  England,  where  English  is  the  passport  to  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  ;  but  in  GAvalia,  where  the  underground  language  is  Welsh, 
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where  even  EnglUhmen  must  learn  and  talk  the  language  of  the 
country  if  they  hope  to  get  on  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an 
English  organization  appealing  through  English  agents  is  not  likely  to 
make  much  advance,  especially  after  the  collapse  of  the  late  strike. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  the  Welsh  organization  and 
the  Welsh  leaders  will  accept  the  principles  of  Labourism  by  the  light 
of  their  own  reason,  as,  otherwise,  the  independence  of  Wales  may  be 
a  i>eculiar  factor  in  the  future  of  trade  disputes  in  Great  Britain. 

C.  A.  H.  Green. 

The  St.  Pancras  Labour  Bureau. — The  offices  of  this  Bureau 
were  opened,  under  the  direction  of  the  vestry,  on  the  23rd  of  January 
of  this  year.  The  results  of  the  work  so  far  done  are  interesting, 
especially  when  compared  with  those  attained  by  some  of  the  other 
registries  in  London.  The  first  report  was  issued  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  Miss  Salter,  in  May  last  :  it  then  appeared  that  out  of  1959 
applicants  more  than  300  had  obtained  employment  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Bureau.  These  figures  represented,  of  course, 
the  work  of  the  first  three  months,  during  part  of  which  time  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  inducing  employers  to  co-operate  by  sending  to 
the  Bureau  when  they  had  vacancies  for  workmen.  But  the  difficulty 
was  only  temporary ;  before  the  end  of  April,  the  sympathy  of 
employers  had  been  secured,  and  they  had  by  that  time  come  to  look 
upon  the  registry  as  a  useful  help  in  obtaining  employees.  Con- 
8ei|uently  we  should  be  led  to  expect  that  the  figures  for  the  four 
following  months  would  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  ratio  of 
assisted  to  unassisted  applicants.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 
the  case  :  the  number  of  applications  received  during  that  period  is 
1338,  of  whom  only  150  are  known  to  have  obtained  employment. 
Even  allowing  for  the  slackness  of  the  summer  months,  these  results 
arc  disappointing ;  instead  of  an  improvement,  there  has  been  an 
actual  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  cases  successfully  dealt  with. 

Altogether,  then,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  its  existence,  the 
Bureau  has  received  3297  applications  for  work,  and  has  found 
eniploynieiit  for  450  or  about  13  per  cent.  Of  the  latter,  rather  more 
than  300  have  obtained  permanent  employment,  the  remainder 
temporary.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud,  however,  that  the  figures  are 
probably  a  good  deal  umler  the  mark.  It  rests  in  most  cases  with  the 
applicants  themselves  to  report  their  success  in  obtaining  the  work  to 
which  the  Bureau  has  recommended  them ;  and  although  each  is 
supplied  with  a  post-curd  and  requested  to  fill  it  up  and  send  it  in  as 
soon  us  work  is  fouud,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  many  fail  to 
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re|)ort  themselves.  Probably,  therefore,  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  would  be  given  if  the  number  of  applicants  for 
whom  employment  has  been  found  were  put  down  at  600  instead 
of  450. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  these  figures,  it  is  not  easy,  in  the 
absence  of  any  recent  report  (none  has  been  issued  since  May)  to 
obtain  a  full  analysis.  During  the  first  three  months  (to  which  the 
May  report  referred)  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  male  applicants  were 
general  labourers  ;  those  who  fall  into  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
category  of  porters  came  next  with  1 1  per  cent.  ;  carmen,  grooms,  etc., 
were  third  ;  painters  and  decorators  fourth.  About  10  per  cent,  were 
boys,  whose  occupations  are  not  classified.  Of  the  women,  who  repre¬ 
sent  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  about  half 
arc  charwomen  ;  the  rest  being  chiefly  composed  of  needlewomen, 
general  servants,  factory  girls,  and  shop  assistants. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  there  is  mure  difficulty  in  finding 
work  for  the  unskilled  lalmurers  than  those  who  have  been  taught 
some  trade  ;  and  for  the  old  men  than  the  young.  Such  workmen  us 
carpenters,  plumbers,  and  the  'like  are  perhaps  the  easiest  to  get 
employment  for. 

In  the  methods  adopted  by  Miss  Salter  there  are  several  points  of 
interest.  At  first,  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  area  covered  by 
the  St.  Pancras  district,  she  opened  no  less  than  twenty  ditferent 
offices,  in  addition  to  the  central  office  in  Great  College  Street.  In 
each  of  the  four  main  departments,  as  well  as  at  the  central,  paid 
secretaries  were  employed.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  numbers 
who  applied  at  the  district  offices  bore  a  ridiculously  small  proportion 
to  those  who  came  to  the  chief  office — in  one  case  the  proportion 
was  as  low  as  1  to  73! — it  was  therefore  decided  to  close  all  the 
twenty  district  offices,  and  leave  only  the  central  open  ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  long  distances  the  unemployed  will  often  walk  on  the 
chance  of  “  a  job,”  it  is  unlikely  that  the  alteration  has  atVected  the 
miinber  of  applicants. 

A  change  was  also  made,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Bureau,  in 
the  system  of  paying  the  clerks.  At  first  these  received  twenty-four 
shillings  a  week  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  above  referred  to 
of  obtaining  the  interest  of  employers,  it  was  found  advisable  to  retlucc 
the  salary  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  to  give  a  commission  of  one 
shilling  on  each  person  for  whom  employment  was  found,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  clerks  to  do  all  they  could  to  enlist  the  help  of 
em|)loyers.  The  change  apparently  worked  well.  The  aggregate 
expenses  of  management  during  the  seven  mouths  in  which  the 
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Bureau  has  been  open  are  not  yet  published  ;  for  the  first  three 
months,  however,  they  amounted  to  over  £98 — a  large  sum  when  we 
consider  that  the  twenty  district  offices  were  lent  free  of  charge.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  nearly  £20  of  this  sum  was  paid  for 
Jtreliminary  expenses,  such  as  advertising ;  and  now  that  all  the 
district  offices  have  been  closed,  and  the  number  of  clerks  reduced  in 
consequence  to  one,  the  expenses  are  very  considerably  lessened. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  Bureaus,  no  charge  is  made  for  registration, 
nor  are  applicants  expected  to  pay  any  commission  oil  their  wages 
when  employment  has  been  found.  There  is  the  usual  regulation  as 
to  the  residence  of  applicants  in  the  parish ;  no  applications  are 
received  from  men  outside  the  district,  except  in  the  few  cases  of 
skilled  workmen  for  whom  there  happens  to  be  a  temporary  demand. 

So  much  for  the  general  working  of  this  Bureau  ;  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  its  results  compare  with  those  of  other  Bureaus  in  London. 
Of  these,  the  one  opened  at  Chelsea  in  September,  1891,  has  proved 
the  most  successful.  There  the  returns  for  the  first  twelve  months 
showed  a  total  of  1987  adult  males,  of  whom  567  obtained  employ¬ 
ment.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  28  ;  that  of  St.  Paucras  we  found 
to  be  only  13,  women  as  well  as  men  being  counted  in.  So  that, 
judged  by  the  general  statistics,  St.  Pancras  appears  to  be  rather  less 
than  half  as  successful  as  Chelsea.  We  have  already  remarked, 
however,  that  the  figures  for  St.  Pancras  are  lower  than  they  should 
be  ;  at  Chelsea,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  names  of  applicants 
wiio  have  not  registered  afresh  are  taken  off  the  list  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  they  are  probably  too  high.  But  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  this  difference,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  St.  Pancras  Bureau 
has  been  less  successful  than  that  at  Chelsea. 

In  the  matter  of  expense,  again,  it  appears  to  have  been  less  eco¬ 
nomically  managed.  The  total  cost  of  the  Chelsea  Bureau  for  the  first 
year  was  £162  los.,  or  a  little  more  than  2<.  for  each  successful  appli¬ 
cant  ;  at  St.  Pancras,  the  expenses  for  the  first  three  months  were 
£98,  or,  making  deductions  for  initial  expenses,  about  £80.  This 
gives  a  cost  of  at  least  os.  per  successful  applicant ;  and  though,  since 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks,  the  total  expenses  have  been 
lessened,  we  doubt  whether  Miss  Salter  will  be  able  to  bring  the 
cost  per  successful  applicant  below  3*. 

But  if  St.  Pancras  compares  unfavourably  with  Chelsea,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Hackney  is  altogether  in  its  favour.  In  the  latter  district 
a  Bureau  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  was  closed 
after  ten  weeks  as  a  failure.  Out  of  1763  applicants,  only  twenty- 
four,  ur  1*3  jier  cent.,  had  ubtaiued  employment.  These  figures 
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referred,  it  is  true,  to  men  only,  for  whom  it  appears  to  be  harder  to 
find  work  than  for  women  ;  but  in  any  case  the  failure  was  complete. 
By  the  side  of  such  a  result,  St.  Pancras  stands  out  as  a  success. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  St.  Pancras  occupies  a  mean  position 
between  Chelsea  and  Hackney  ;  we  will  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  it  is  near  enough  success  to  be  kept  open,  or  near  enougli 
failure  to  be  closed.  It  is  perhaps  early  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
value  of  such  Bureaus  in  London  ;  there  is  certainly  not  the  same 
need  for  them  as  in  the  country.  One  does  not  often  come  across  a 
case,  such  as  that  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Egham  Bureau,  of 
a  man  walking  fifty  miles  after  a  vague  rumour  of  work,  when  the 
reality  was  waiting  for  him  fifty  yards  from  his  door.  News  of  work 
travels  fast  in  town,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  communication  between 
the  unemployed  and  those  of  their  luckier  fellows  who  know  where 
work  is  to  be  had.  Nor,  of  course,  can  such  Bureaus  lessen  the 
number  of  men  out  of  work  ;  they  merely  draft  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  of  one  parish  into  situations  in  another  ;  so  that  if 
registries  were  opened  in  every  parish  in  London,  it  is  probable  that 
each  parish  would  be  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  is  now.  The 
only  result  would  be  a  somewhat  expensive  interchange  of  labourers 
between  the  various  parishes.  But  for  the  skilled  labourer  they 
certainly  supply  a  want ;  and,  if  they  fail  to  bring  us  much  nearer  a 
solution  of  the  nnemployed  problem,  they  at  least  make  it  more  likely 
that  what  work  there  is  to  be  had  falls  to  the  deserving  and  capable 
workman.  For  the  purpose  also  of  supplying  accurate  statistics  of 
the  number  of  unemployed,  in  place  of  untrustworthy  newspaper 
reports  and  incomplete  Board  of  Trade  returns,  such  agencies  would 
be  invaluable — if  they  were  universally  established.  But  at  present 
there  is  little  prospect  of  that. 

E.  J.  Urwick. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  “  Building  Societies  No.  2  Bill”* — virtually  on 
the  four  bills  relating  to  building  societies  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  present  session— is  a  somewhat  disappointing  pro¬ 
duction.  Considering  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
subject  of  Building  Societies  has  been  considered  in  a  general  way  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  or  by  any  Royal  Commission,  and  the 
many  recent  disasters  which  have  brought  that  subject  into  prominent 
notice,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  Select  Committee 
would  rather  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  express  their  views  on  the 
•  Ordered  to  be  printed  June  29,  1893. 
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subject,  for  the  guidance  of  the  public  mind.  Instead  of  this,  all  they 
offer  is  a  “  special  report  ”  of  three  lines,  stating  that  they  “  have 
decided  to  adopt  the  Building  Societies  No.  2  Bill  ”  (t.e.  that  of  the 
Government)  “  as  a  basis  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  report  the  remain¬ 
ing  Bills,  without  amendment,  to  the  House.”  This  is  followed  by  four 
“  reports  ” — one  of  four  lines,  the  others  of  two  each, — only  the  first  of 
which  contains  any  new  matter,  the  last  three  merely  repeating  the 
matter  of  the  special  report.  It  is  only  from  the  “  proceedings  ”  of  the 
last  day  of  the  Committee's  sittings  (29th  June),  when  the  bill  and 
report,  or  reports,  were  disposed  of  uno  fiatu,  that  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  was  really  done  or  undone,  and  even  this  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  bill  as  reported  with  the  original. 

The  evidence  was  taken  at  twelve  out  of  fourteen  sittings,  twenty- 
eight  witnesses  being  examined,  some  of  them  more  than  once.  These 
included  the  present  and  late  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  the 
actuary  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Registry  Office,  and  the  president  of 
tlie  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  twelve  managers  or  secretaries 
(including  as  such  a  son  employed  under  his  father,  and  representing 
him),  three  directors,  one  ex-director,  two  solicitors  or  law  agents, 
three  liquidators,  and  three  promoters  or  founders,  one  of  the  directors 
having  also  been  both  secretary  and  solicitor  to  building  societies.  It 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  single  ordinary  member  not  on  or  having  been 
on  the  management  of  a  society  was  examined,  and  that,  apart  from  the 
present  and  late  Chief  Registrars  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  actuary 
to  their  office  (whose  evidence  has  virtually  a  scientific  value  only), 
the  whole  of  the  witnesses  consist  of  persons  who  have,  or  have  had, 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  formation  or  management  or  winding-up  of 
building  societies,  or  of  accountants  who  may  look  forward  to  realizing 
such  an  interest.  Considering  how  one-sided  the  selection  of  witnesses 
thus  proves  to  have  been,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  great  an  advance 
on  existing  legislation  the  bill,  as  reported,  remains,  even  though  it 
may  have  been,  in  one  respect  at  least,  emasculated.  The  provisions  to 
be  contained  in  rules  are  made  more  comprehensive  (cl.  1);  a  well- 
meaning  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  the  publication,  in  the  annual 
account  and  statement, of  details  in  classes  as  to  the  amountsowing  on 
mortgage  to  the  society,  besides  (what  is  more  important  yet)  giving 
to  the  Registrar,  as  provided  in  the  original  bill.  No.  2,  power  to  fix 
the  form  and  particulars  of  such  account  and  statement,  with  the  added 
approval  indeed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  thus  covering  the  Registrar's 
responsibility  (cl.  2  (1)  ).  Auditors  are  required  either  to  certify  that 
the  annual  account  or  statement  is  correct,  duly  vouched,  and  in 
accordance  with  law,  or  specially  to  report  in  what  respects  they  find 
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it  incorrect,  unvouched,  or  not  in  accordance  with  law — a  provision 
borrowed  from  the  Friendly  and  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Acts, — and  are  also  to  certify  the  number  of  properties  with  respect  to 
which  deeds  have  been  produced  to  and  actually  inspected  by  them, 
one  of  the  auditors  being  moreover  required  to  be  a  professional 
accountant  (cl.  2  (2),  3).  A  step  is  taken  towards  insuring  that  yearly 
statements — those,  at  least,  of  future  societies — shall  embrace  identical 
periods  (cl.  2  (3,  4)).  Power  is  given  to  the  Registrar,  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  ten  members  of  twelve  months’  standing,  and  on  deposit  of  a 
sum  as  a  security  for  costs,  to  appoint  an  accountant  or  actuary  to 
inspect  the  books  (cl.  4) — a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  new 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  as  to  which  see  my  observations 
in  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  p.  413.  In  addition  to  this,  similar 
powers  to  those  conferred  by  the  Friendly  and  Industrial  Societies 
Acts  are  given  to  the  Registrar,  with  the  consent  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  examine  into  and  report  on  tiie 
affairs  of  the  society,  or  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  society  ;  and 
this  power  may  be  exercised  without  any  application  by  members,  in 
the  three  cases  of  ( 1 )  failure  to  inake,  (2)  or  to  correct  or  complete,  a 
return  within  two  months  after  notice,  or  (3)  upon  evidence,  by  statu¬ 
tory  declaration  of  at  least  three  members,  of  facts  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Registrar,  call  for  investigation,  or  for  the  judgment  of  a  special 
meeting  (cl.  5).  Powers  are  given  to  the  Registrar,  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  under  the  Friendly  and  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts,  to  cancel  or  suspend  the  registry  of  a  society  (cl.  6), 
and  to  investigate  into  the  affairs  of  a  society  with  a  view  to  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  direct  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  wound  up  (cl.  7). 
Building  societies  are  to  be  deemed  companies  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Companies  Winding-up  Act,  1890 ;  and  provision  is  made  for 
transferring,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  High  Court,  winding-up 
proceedings  pending  in  the  County  Courts  at  the  passing  of  the  bill 
(cl.  8).  The  obligations  of  liquidators  and  trustees  in  case  of  disso¬ 
lution  are  defined  (cl.  9),  and  provision  is  usefully  made  for  sending  to 
the  Registrar  a  final  account  and  balance-sheet  when  the  society  is 
wound  up  (cl.  10).  A  very  important  provision  is  that  which  forbids 
the  balloting  for  advances  in  all  future  societies  (cl.  11  (1)),  besides 
facilitating  the  getting  rid  of  the  ballot  in  existing  ones  (cl.  1 1  (2)  ). 
Advances  on  second  mortgage  are  forbidden  (cl.  12),  and  mortgages 
on  which  payments  are  twelve  months  in  arrear,  or  mortgages  in 
possession,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  statement  of  assets  (cl.  13). 
Societies  are  not  to  use  any  name  or  title  other  than  the  registered 
name,  and  are  not  to  accept  any  loan  or  deposit  repayable  on  less  than 
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one  month’s  notice — a  practical  prohibition  of  banking  business  (cl.  14). 
Satisfactory  provision  is  made,  as  under  the  Friendly  and  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  for  the  definition  of  offences  and 
penalties  (els.  18,  19).  Societies  certified  under  the  Act  of  1836  are 
brought  within  the  existing  Acts  at  once  as  to  the  making  of  returns, 
and  the  old  Act  is  repealed  on  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  bill  (cl.  20).  Directors,  secretaries,  surveyors,  solicitors, 
and  other  officers  are  forbidden  to  receive  any  gift,  bonus,  commission, 
or  benefit,  under  a  penalty  of  £50  (for  both  giver  and  receiver)  ;  in 
default  of  payment,  both  parties  are  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or 
Avithout  hard  labour,  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  the  giver  being 
moreover  required  to  pay  over  the  amount  or  value  of  his  bribe  to  the 
society,  under  the  like  penalty  for  default  (cl.  21).  A  few  provisions 
of  minor  importance  need  not  be  specified. 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  enactments  of  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Select  Committee,  are,  it  may  be  said,  of  heroic  stringency,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  will  survive  the  ordeal  of  discussion,  or 
rather  of  a  division  in  a  House  of  Commons  where  the  building 
societies’  interest  is  largely  represented,  to  say  nothing  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  one  provision  included  in  both  Mr. 
Asquith’s  bill,  as  originally  presented,  and  that  of  Mr.  Jackson,  giving 
to  members  the  right  of  inspection  of  books,  is  dropped  out,  which  I 
cannot  but  think  a  great  mistake  ;  as  is  also  the  omission  to  confer  upon 
members  of  building  societies  the  right  of  nomination  at  death  for  small 
sums,  enjoyed  by  members  of  friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies, 
trade  unions,  and  depositors  in  savings  banks.  I  regret  also  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  confine  building  societies’  advances  to  bona 
fide  members  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enable  building  societies  to 
transform  themselves  into  companies,  which  they  become  in  spirit  the 
moment  they  make  immediate  advances  to  any  Jack,  Tom,  or  Harry 
who  applies  for  one.  And  an  important  witness  before  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Wood,  secretary  to  the  Temperance  Building  Society,  virtually 
admits  that  this  is  the  fact  already,  whilst  wishing  it  to  become  the 
law  :  “  At  the  present  time,”  he  says,  “  nine  borrowers  out  of  every 
ten,  and  probably  a  larger  portion  than  that,  who  come  to  take  up  an 
advance,  are  not  members  of  the  society  previous  to  taking  up  the 
advance  ”  (Q.  1437).  It  is  evident  that  such  a  practice  utterly  destroys 
the  mutual  element  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  building  society 
between  borrower  and  lender,  and  destroys  all  claim  on  its  part  to  any 
special  treatment  as  distinct  from  an  ordinary  company. 

Still,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  the  Building  Societies  No.  2  Bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  is  a  decided  step  in  the  right 
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direction,  that  of  assimilation  to  the  law  of  friendly  and  industrial  and 
provident  societies,  and,  if  carried,  will  represent  an  enormous  advance 
on  the  existing  Acts. 

The  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
official  liquidator  of  the  “  Liberator  ”  Society  (pp.  36—44)  ;  of  Mr. 
Peat,  the  liquidator  of  the  “  Middlesbrough  ”  and  “  Onward  ”  Building 
Societies  (pp.  145-156),  as  well  as  that  of  the  promoters  of  terminating 
building  societies,  Mr.  Pearce  (pp.  162-175),  Mr.  Conner  (pp.  175- 
182),  Mr.  Horsley  (pp.  188—198),  Mr.  Richmond  (pp.  208-213),  and 
the  paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Brabrook,  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  as  to  cases  of  dispute  arising  in  societies  of  which  Mr.  R.  A. 
Enright  was  liquidator  (Appendix,  No.  2),  will  perhaps  be  found 
specially  instructive.  For  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  its  manifold 
aspects,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brabrook  bears  the  palm. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 

Model  Lodging  Houses  in  London. — Lord  Rowton’s  Lodging 
House  in  Bond  Street,  Vauxhall,  was  opened  in  December,  1892,  and 
though  there  is  no  published  report  of  its  working  during  the  past 
nine  months,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  its  success. 
The  house  is  designed  and  built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  costing  in  all 
nearly  £28,000.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  with  a  frontage  of 
150  feet,  and  a  depth  of  76.  The  living  rooms  within  are  proportion¬ 
ately  large  ;  on  the  ground  floor  the  dining-rooms — or  more  properly, 
dining-room,  for  there  is  only  a  half-partition  of  wood  in  the  centre — 
run  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  building — the  dimen¬ 
sions  being  115  feet  by  18  ;  the  smoking-room,  a  large  L-sbaped  room 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  balanced  by  the  lavatories  and  bath¬ 
rooms  on  the  right  ;  and-  the  space  in  the  middle  of  the  building  con¬ 
tains  excellent  kitchens,  storerooms,  larder,  etc.  On  the  first  floor  is 
the  reading-room,  70  feet  by  18  ;  the  remainder  of  this,  and  the  whole 
of  the  three  top  floors,  consist  in  dormitories.  The  latter  contain 
accommodation  for  471  men,  or  463,  if  we  deduct  the  eight  beds 
occupied  by  attendants  ;  they  run  round  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
building,  which  is  hollow  in  the  centre  in  all  except  the  ground  floor. 
The  cubicles,  each  separated  from  the  next  by  a  wooden  partition 
iHjtween  six  and  seven  feet  in  height,  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
corridor.  Almost  every  cubicle  has  a  window  of  its  own,  opening 
into  the  open  air  ;  and  the  ventilation  throughout  the  dormitories  is 
excellent. 

In  the  way  of  comfort,  the  lodgers  have  almost  everything  that  can 
be  desired.  The  dining-room  accommodates  192  at  the  tables  ;  the 
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men  can  cook  their  own  food  at  the  ranges,  and  are  supplied  with 
every  kind  of  utensil  and  crockery  ;  or  they  can  obtain  an  excellent 
meal,  at  any  time  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  from 
the  kitchen,  the  shop  and  bar  of  which  open  into  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  they  can  also  buy  here  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  food, 
either  cooked  or  uncooked.  The  prices  are,  moreover,  exceedingly 
low  ;  beef  and  mutton  are  supplied  at  3d.  or  4d.,  vegetables  at  Id., 
soup — which  is  perhaps  most  in  request — at  Id.  and  2d.,  and  so  on. 
As  a  rule  the  lodgers  prefer  to  cook  their  own  food  ;  but  lately,  under 
more  energetic  management,  the  kitchen  supplies  have  come  into 
greater  demand,  and  the  money  received  averages  about  £2  15«.  on 
week  days,  and  £8  or  £9  on  Sunday.  In  the  smoking-room  and 
reading-room  comfortable  chairs  are  provided,  with  tables  for  games 
or  newspapers  and  books  ;  the  reading-room  is  the  quieter  of  the  two, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  small  but  excellently  chosen  library,  in  addition 
to  the  daily  and  evening  papers. 

Every  cubicle  is  furnished  with  a  chair  and  shelf,  in  addition  to  the 
bed.  The  latter  has  spring  and  hair  mattresses,  with  two  blankets 
and  sheets  ;  the  excellent  quality  of  these  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  £1500  was  spent  on  the  bedding  alone,  giving  about  £3  for 
each  bed.  The  lavatory,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  admirably  fitted  ;  the 
size  of  the  room  is  26  feet  by  18  ;  it  contains  forty-four  glazed  stone- 
w'are  basins,  or  one  to  every  ten  lodgers,  and  each  basin  is  furnished 
with  hot  and  cold  water  taps.  There  are  also  three  baths  and  four 
foot-baths  in  an  adjoining  room,  as  well  as  rooms  for  washing  and 
drying  clothes.  The  entrance  to  the  lavatories  is  through  a  large 
ante-room,  where  a  barber,  a  tailor,  a  bootmaker,  and  a  shoeblack  are 
in  attendance  every  morning.  The  use  of  all  these  rooms  is  free,  the 
only  charge  being  for  baths  ;  and  for  the  sum  of  one  penny  a  hot  or 
cold  bath,  with  soap  and  towel,  can  be  obtained. 

Throughout  the  whole  building  everything  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  walls  of  the  smoking  and  reading-rooms  are  hung  with 
excellent  prints  of  the  frescoes  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Taken  altogether,  the  accommoilation  of  the  house 
supplies  as  close  an  approach  to  luxury  as  any  one  could  desire. 

The  charge  per  bed  is  sixpence  ;  for  this  sum  the  lodger  is  entitled 
to  a  cubicle,  and  the  use  of  the  whole  house  for  the  night  and  following 
day  ;  he  can  also  obtain  a  locker  with  key,  for  which  he  deposits  six¬ 
pence,  fivepeuce  being  returned  when  the  key  is  given  up ;  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  have  a  bed  reserved  for  his  use  during  the  week 
can  do  so  by  paying  in  advance. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  so  many  advantages,  Rowton  House  is  not  yet 
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patronized  as  it  deserves.  Only  once  has  it  been  full ;  during  one 
week  in  August  the  average  number  of  lodgers  was  as  high  as  445,  and 
for  the  last  two  months  the  attendance  has  averaged  nearly  440  ;  but 
before  that  time  the  numbers  seldom  rose  al)ove  420  or  430,  some  forty 
short  of  the  possible  total.  The  increase  of  late  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
change  of  management  made  about  ten  weeks  ago.  In  the  present 
superintendent,  Mr.  G.  Hyatt,  Lord  Rowton  has  certainly  found  an 
enthusiast,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  lodgers  will  still 
further  increase  during  the  winter. 

After  the  description  already  given  of  Rowton  House,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  describe  the  Loudon  County  Council  Lodging  House  in 
Parker  Street  with  the  same  detail.  The  general  arrangements  are 
on  very  much  the  same  system,  but  the  differences  between  the  two 
are  worth  noticing.  In  the  County  Council  House,  which  has  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  thieves’  dens  in  Parker  Street  at  a  cost  of 
£23,000,  there  are  380  beds.  These  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
wings,  each  wing  being  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  doors 
of  all  the  cubicles  opening  into  stone  galleries  which  run  round  tho 
central  space.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the  manager  to  obtain 
a  complete  view  of  all  the  cubicles  in  one  wing  at  the  same  time, — no 
small  advantage  in  case  of  any  disturbance,  and  a  distinct  improvement 
on  the  arrangement  in  Rowton  House,  where  it  is  necessary  to  walk 
round  the  whole  dormitory  on  each  floor  in  order  to  see  that  everything 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  system  also  simplifies  the  method  of  lighting 
at  night ;  instead  of  numerous  gas  jets,  as  at  Rowton  House,  there  are 
but  two  central  lights  id  each  wing,  and  as  many  corner  lights  as  may 
be  required.  Electric  light  is  used  in  place  of  gas. 

Among  less  important  differences,  the  arrangements  for  cooking  in 
the  dining-room  are  noteworthy.  There  is  only  one  range,  a  long 
closed  stove,  with  the  fires  below,  graduated  in  such  a  way  that  one 
end  is  at  a  white  heat  while  the  other  is  comparatively  cool.  As  tho 
men  can  stand  on  both  sides  of  it  while  superintending  their  cooking,  it 
affords  room  enough  for  as  many  as  wish  to  use  it.  In  the  morning, 
of  course,  and  especially  on  Sunday  morning,  the  crowd  is  some¬ 
times  greater  than  can  be  accommodated  ;  but  much  inconvenience 
is  avoided  by  the  men  adopting  a  co-operative  system,  whereby  one 
cooks  the  food  of  five  or  six.  There  is  no  kitchen  here  for  the 
supply  of  ready-cooked  meals  ;  but  there  is  an  excellent  shop  where 
anything  from  a  pound  of  beef  to  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tea  can  be 
bought. 

Another  minor  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  reading-room.  At 
tho  Parker  Street  House  there  is  a  platform  with  a  good  piauo,  aud  on 
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three  evenings  of  the  week  the  men  have  music, — of  no  mean  order,  for 
an  ex-organist  is  among  the  permanent  lodgers. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enumerate  other  small  points  of  contrast, 
such  as  the  larger  deposit,  one  shilling  instead  of  sixpence,  paid  for  a 
locker-key,  or  the  fact  that  the  penny  paid  for  a  bath  does  not,  as  at 
Rowton  House,  include  the  use  of  soap.  But  there  is  one  difference  of 
very  great  importance,  County  Council  Lodging  House  the 

price  for  a  bed  is  five-pence  only,  at  Rowton  House  it  is  sixpence  ;  and, 
if  this  difference  seems  small  for  a  single  night,  it  is  much  greater  when 
reckoned  by  the  week.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  lodgers  are  permanent, 
in  the  sense  that  they  pay  for  a  week’s  lodging  in  advance,  and  so 
secure  the  use  of  the  same  bed  and  cubicle  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  difference  between  2s.  llcf.  and  3s.  6d.  in  the  weekly 
charge  determines  the  choice  of  many  a  lodger  in  favour  of  the  County 
Council  House.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  fact  that,  while  Rowton  House 
has  only  once  been  filled,  there  are  forty  men  turned  away  every  night 
from  Parker  Street,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  difference  in  situation 
will  account  for  this.  Perhaps  the  preference  for  Parker  Street  is 
affected  by  one  apparently  trifling  difference  in  the  arrangements  at  the 
entrance.  Here  any  one  may  walk  in  or  out  without  let  or  hindrance, 
though  no  one  may  stay  in  the  rooms  without  a  ticket  ;  at  Rowton 
House  there  are  turnstyles,— open,  it  is  true,  but  still  turnstyles.  Is  it 
possible  that  their  presence  give  rise  to  an  unconscions  sense  of 
restraint  ? 

The  number  of  attendants  at  the  two  houses  differs  considerably. 
At  Rowton  House  there  are  eighteen,  including  the  manager  and  his 
wife,  who  directs  the  kitchen  arrangements.  Of  these,  five  are 
employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  eight  sleep  in  the  dormitories,  two  on 
each  floor.  At  Parker  Street  the  number  is  considerably  less  ;  there  is 
no  kitchen,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of 
the  dormitories,  a  single  night-watchman  is  found  sufficient  to  supervise 
the  whole  house. 

Of  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  lodgers  it  is  difficult  to 
express  an  opinion.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  workmen  of  all  grades 
at  each  House  ;  there  are  also  many  men  of  good  education,  but  slender 
means,  who  are  glad  to  find  a  lodging  at  once  so  comfortable  and  so 
cheap.  Among  these  all  classes  are  represented  ;  silk  hats  are  too 
common  to  attract  any  attention.  At  Parker  Street  is  even  to  be  found 
a  genuine  lord,  who  has  been  cut  off  with  the  usual  shilling,  and  is 
doing  his  best  to  live  on  it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most  sub¬ 
merged  class  of  all  are  to  be  found  at  either  house  in  any  great  numbers. 
It  is  not  that  the  prices  are  too  high  ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
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accommodation  is  too  good,  or  the  surroundings  too  imposing.  No  one 
is  turned  away  whose  appearance  does  not  betray  actual  drunkenness 
or  other  unfitness  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  lodgers  is  orderly,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
those  whose  natural  dialect  is  closely  akin  to  what  used  to  l)e  un¬ 
parliamentary  language,  caunot  feel  thoroughly  at  home  when  the  free 
course  of  their  utterance  is  liable  to  be  checked.  The  managers’  task 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  requires  much  tact,  which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is 
seldom  wanting.  No  one  can  blame  them  for  doing  their  best  to  stop 
rough  language  and  rough  behaviour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men, 
who  would  be  most  benefited,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  by  the 
surroundings  of  a  model  lodging  house,  will  learn  to  use  without 
attempting  to  degrade  them. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  financial  prospects  of 
the  two  establishments  ;  no  report  has  yet  been  issued  for  either,  but 
if  the  municipal  lodging  house  of  Clive  Street,  Glasgow,  affords  a  fair 
analogy,  we  may  expect  that  those  in  London  will  more  than  pay  their 
expenses.  Lord  Rowton  considers  that  the  returns  already  made 
justify  him  in  expecting  a  o'  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  laid 
out ;  probably  the  County  Council  will  obtain  a  still  higher  rate. 

E.  J.  Urwick. 

The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Labour  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Co-operative  Production. — It  may  be  well  to  preface  this 
notice  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  exact  position  occupied  by  the 
Labour  Association  in  the  co-operative  movement.  The  Association, 
to  quote  from  the  evidence  given  by  its  secretary  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Labour,  is  representative  of  that  party  in  the  movement 
which  seeks  to  establish  workshops  in  which  the  workers  share  in  the 
profits  and  participate  in  the  management ;  and  which  are  thus  in 
sharp  contradistinction  to  those  workshops  called  co-operative,  which 
are  merely  organizations  of  stores  employing  wage-paid  labour,  and 
also  to  the  so-called  “  co-operative  ”  mills,  which  are  nothing  but 
organizations  of  small  capitalists  hiring  labour  on  the  ordinary  com¬ 
petitive  terms.  Affiliated  to  the  Labour  Association  are  about  twenty- 
five  manufacturing  or  “  productive  ”  societies,  established  on  the  basis 
of  co-partnership  of  the  workers,*  while  its  roll  of  individual  subscribing 
members  numbers  rather  more  than  two  hundred.  Among  the  latter 
are  some  very  well-known  names,  including  those  of  Professor 

*  The  total  number  of  co-partnership  businesses  now  at  work  is  stated  to  exceed 
seventy,  and  the  amount  of  work  produced  upon  this  principle  has  increased  in  the 
last  twelve  months  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
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Marshall,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Manchester  ;  while  of  the  workmen  whose  names  are  on  this  list, 
Messrs.  Tom  Mann  and  Clem  Edwards  are  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known. 

The  year  1892-93  has  seen  some  important  developments  in  co¬ 
operative  production.  The  most  noteworthy  cases  are  those  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society  and  the  Brownfields  Pottery  Guild.' 
Messrs.  Brownfield  and  Sons  were  an  old-established  pottery  firm  in 
Staffordshire,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brownfield,  one  of  the  partners,  has 
succeeded,  at  some  personal  sacrifice,  in  converting  the  firm  into  a 
tliorough-going  co-operative  society.  The  other  partners  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  co-operation,  and  had  to  be  bought  out ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  workers  took  shares  eagerly,  some  of  them  selling  any 
little  property  they  possessed  in  order  to  assist  their  former  employer. 
If  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  work  turned  out  by  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  Bristol  last  Whitsuntide,  it  would  appear  to  reach  a  very 
high  standard.  The  number  of  workpeople  employed  is  about  four 
hundred. 

An  even  more  important  accession  to  the  principles  of  the  Labour 
Association  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  with  nearly 
three  thousand  workers  in  its  employ.  For  some  time  these  work¬ 
people  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  profits,  and  a  further  step  has 
now  been  taken  by  admitting  them  to  participation  in  the  management 
of  the  business.  By  the  new  rule,  half  the  bonus  that  falls  due  to 
each  worker  will  in  future  be  reserved  as  a  deposit  in  the  loan  fund, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. ;  and  when  this,  with  any 
additional  deposits  that  the  employee  may  have  paid  in,  has  reached 
£5,  he  or  she  will  be  credited  with  five  shares  in  the  society,  interest 
in  this  case  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The  shareholding 
employees  will  be  represented  in  any  case  by  one  delegate  at  the 
society's  meetings,  while  an  additional  delegate  will  be  allowed  for 
each  hundred  and  fifty  workers  holding  these  shares.  An  important 
provision  is  that  which  insures  that  any  worker,  on  throwing  up  his 
post,  will  be  entitled  to  all  bonus  and  interest  credited  to  his  name  in 
the  books  of  the  society. 

Among  smaller  enterprises  which  have  recently  been  started  on 
co-partnership  lines,  we  are  glad  to  notice  one  entirely  composed  of 
women.  This  is  the  Hamilton  Shirtmakers’  Society,  whose  present 
address  is  41, ‘Poland  Street,  W.,  and  which  would  appear  to  bo 
thoroughly  deserving  of  support. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  Depot  for  Co-operative  Produc- 
*  Cf.  Economic  Review,  April,  1893,  p-  247. 
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tions,  36,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  goods  of  all  kinds,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  different  societies  in  Great  Britain  which  are  working 
upon  co-partnership  lines,  may  be  purchased  ;  and  those  who  are 
anxious  to  make  a  point  of  purchasing  only  those  goods  which  have 
been  produced  under  fair  conditions,  will  probably  find  here  what  they 
are  looking  for. 

E.  R.  Yocnghusband. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


Volume  II.  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891  (Command 
Paper  6948 — i.,  fol.  xxxvii.,  1165  pp.,  \2s.  2d.,  postage  Is.),  contains 
the  statistics  of  the  area,  houses,  and  population  of  the  Registration 
and  Sanitary  Districts.  The  tables  and  arrangement  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  census  of  1881,  with 
the  addition  of  a  table  showing  for  each  district  the  number  of  tene¬ 
ments  with  less  than  five  rooms,  and  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting 
them.  Probably  this  table  is  not  worthy  of  much  trust,  as  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  tenement  varies  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  local  enumerator. 
Table  12,  in  which  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  the  ten  years 
1881-90  are  compared  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population 
between  the  two  censuses,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume. 
The  column  showing  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  that  showing 
the  actual  increase  of  population  are  placed  together,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  emigrants  out  of  a  district  or  the 
immigrants  into  it  are  the  more  numerous — whether,  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  its  exports  or  its  imports  of  human  beings  are  the  largest.  Of 
course,  in  the  great  majority  of  districts  the  exports  exceed  the  imports. 
Taking  the  districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided  in  the  table 
given  in  the  Economic  Review  for  October,  1891  (p.  562),  we  find  that 
the  immigrants  exceeded  the  emigrants  only  in  London  with  its  suburbs, 
Glamorgan,  Lancashire,  Hampshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Cheshire.  In 
the  Eastern  Counties  district  the  emigrants  exceeded  the  immigrants  by 
166,707,  in  the  South-Western  by  157,941.  To  get  at  the  figures  for 
the  towns  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the  rural  districts,  is  impossible, 
because  the  boundaries  of  the  registration  districts  and  of  the  towns  do 
not  coincide,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  principal  urban  districts  are 
rapidly  becoming  able  to  supply  their  own  increase  of  population 
without  any  aid  from  immigration  from  the  country.  In  the  London 
Registration  Division,  which  nearly  corres[)oiids  with  the  county  of 
London,  the  excess  of  immigrants  was  in  1851-60,  187,663  ;  in  1861- 
70,  118,625;  in  1871-80,  107,748,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  the 
balance  was  the  other  way,  the  emigrants  exceeding  the  immigrants 
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by  117,789.  This  of  course  is  only  an  “inner”  urban  area,  but  even 
in  the  “  greatest  ”  London  that  can  possibly  he  taken,  an  enormous 
diminution  of  the  net  immigration  is  visible.  In  Registration  London 
together  with  the  remainder  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  and  also  tho 
registration  districts  of  West  Ham,  Romford,  Gravesend,  Hartford,  and 
Bromley,  the  excess  of  immigration  was  in  1851-60,  271,648 ;  in 
1861-70,  272,155  ;  in  1871-80,  304,918  ;  while  in  1881-90  it  sank  to 
171,442.  In  the  case  of  the  other  great  urban  districts  the  process 
seems  to  be  further  advanced  than  in  London.  In  the  following  table 
an  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  is  denoted  by  the  sign  -4->  and 
an  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants  hy  the  sign  — 


Districts.' 

Excess  of  Immigrants  or  of  Emigrants. 

Population. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891. 

1.  Liverpool 

2.  Manchester 

-b  68,703 

-b  56,907 

-b  49,017 

-  15,057 

899,985 

-b  32,073 

-b  31,754 

-b  49,913 

-b  17.700 

892.494 

3.  Oldham 

-b  11.444 

+  2.027 

-b  22,9i)3 

-b  12,297 

201.153 

4.  Birmingham 

-b  40.242 

.  -b  22,220 

-b  21,147 

—  7.935 

631.830 

5.  Black  Country  .. 

-b  16,030 

-  43,493 

-  4.5,692 

-  44,434 

540,265 

6.  Tlie  Potteries  .. 

-b  7,890 

-b  8,299 

-  12,261 

-  9,454 

242.t46 

7.  Leeds  .. 

-b  11,090 

-b  20,7:14 

-b  6,763 

-b  15.489 

387.044 

8.  Bradford 

-  11,723 

-b  32,774 

-b  13,712 

-  2,069 

341,881 

9.  Slieffield 

-b  26,101 

-b  26,647 

-b  M89 

-b  2.170 

342,582 

10.  Nottingham 

-b  8,326 

-b  1,947 

-b  3:1,845 

■4*  2,44*5 

331.4,58 

11.  Newcastle 

-b  17,291 

-b  15,439 

-b  6.612 

-f*  2f ,5i2 

328.066 

12.  Sunderland 

-b  6,787 

-b  4,816 

-b  5.115 

-  5,443 

1.58,793 

13.  Hull  .. 

-b  3,0.58 

■b  13.310 

-b  16.8:19 

-b  7,156 

2i:i.689 

14.  Bristol.. 

-b  1.232 

-b  17,505 

-b  7,0:14 

-  6,912 

326,217 

15.  Portsmouth 

-b  13,312 

+  4,458 

—  2,353 

+  10,  <36 

159,278 

Total  Excess  of  Im-1 
migrants  ..  / 

-b  251,856 

-b  215,342 

-b  176,983 

-b  4,261 

5,997,381 

The  table  includes  all  the  towns  of  more  than  130,000  inhabitants 
except  Leicester,  which  is  omitted  because  the  urban  area  does  not 
approximately  correspond  with  any  registration  districts.  It  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  excess  of  immigration  into  London  and  its  suburbs 
has  greatly  fallen  off,  the  excess  of  immigration  into  the  other  great  urban 
districts  has  almost  disappeared.  What  immigration  there  may  have 

•  The  districts  are  the  following  registration  districts :  1.  Liverpool,  Toxteth 
Park,  West  Derby,  Birkenhead,  and  the  Wirral ;  *2.  Manchester,  Prestwich,  Salford, 
Barton,  and  Chorlton  ;  3.  Oldhatu  ;  4.  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King’s  Norton  ;  5. 
Wolverhampton,  West  Bromwich,  Wallsall,  and  Dudley  ;  6.  Stoke,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  and  Wolstanton  ;  7.  Leeds,  Bramley,  Holbeck,"  and  llunslet ;  8.  Bradford 
and  North  Brierley ;  9.  Sheffield  and  Eccleshall  Bierlow ;  10.  Nottingham  and 
Basford ;  H.  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  ;  12.  Sunderland ;  13.  Hull  and  Sculcoates  ; 
14.  Bristol,  Barton  Regis,  and  Bedminster ;  15.  Portsea  Island. 
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been  into  these  town  districts  from  the  rural  districts  has  been  counter¬ 
balanced  by  emigration  from  them  to  other  countries,  or  to  London,  or 
to  the  smaller  towns,  or  back  to  the  rural  districts.  Almost  every 
countryman  who  has  gone  to  live  in  these  town  districts  has  displaced 
or  replaced  a  townsman. 

The  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1890-91  (Parts  i.  to  vi.. 
House  of  Commons  Papers,  1892,  Nos.  269,  269  i.,  301,  301  i.,  301  ii., 
and  301  iii.,  fol.,  in  all  785  pp.,  6«.  9<f.,  postage  9d. ;  part  vii.. 
Summary, 'Rovise  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  164,  fol.,  106  pp.,  IHrf., 
postage  3<f.)  present  no  features  of  unusual  interest.  Both  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  show  a  moderate  increase  under  almost  all  heads. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  out  of  revenue  was  £50,662,678  as  against 
£48,179,573  for  1889-90.  The  largest  increase  is  under  the  head  of 
Gasworks,  £441,973,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  prices  paid 
for  coal  and  labour.  The  increase  of  expenditure  was  met  chiefly  by 
an  increase  of  rates  from  £27,713,409  to  £27,818,642,  of  subventions 
from  imperial  taxation  from  £6,522,279  to  £7,181,010,  and  of  receipts 
for  gas  from  £3,867,416  to  £4,227,021.  The  amount  borrowed  was 
£6,221,989,  the  smallest  sum  for  many  years,  the  average  for  the 
eleven  years  before  being  about  ten  and  a  half  millions.  The  amount 
of  loans  outstanding  in  March,  1891,  is  given  as  £201,215,458  against 
£198,671,312  in  March,  1890,  while  the  amount  standing  in  sinking 
funds  was  reduced  from  £5,610,639  to  £4,212,978.  The  “amount  of 
loans  outstanding,’*  however,  seems  to  be  simply  the  amount  of  money 
originally  borrowed,  and  not  the  amount  necessary  to  repay  the  debts, 
which  must  be  considerably  greater,  seeing  that  some  years  ago  towns 
were  often  foolish  enough  to  issue  irredeemable  stock  which  has  since 
risen  far  above  par,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  redeemable  stock  was 
also  issued  below  the  redemption  price  to  which  it  must  ultimately 
rise.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  future  years,  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  add  to  the  returns  some  estimate  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  judge  of  the  actual  financial  position  of  the  local 
authorities. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (Command 
Paper  7063,  fol.,  1  p.,  ^</.),  like  its  predecessors,  is  merely  a  nqte  ac¬ 
companying  the  presentation  of  several  of  the  volumes  of  evidence 
and  other  matter.  The  tide  of  these  volumes  continues  to  swell  ;  the 
list  for  the  three  months  since  the  preparation  of  our  last  notice  is  as 
follows  : — 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  sitting  as 
a  u'holv  (^Represeutatires  of  co-operatire  societies  and  nj  various  morc- 
ua  Hts,  and  public  ojficials)  (C.  7063 — ii.,  fol.,  70  pp.,  7</.,  postage  2d.  ). 
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Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Group  A  (^mining,  iron,  engineer¬ 
ing,  hardware,  shipbuilding,  and  cognate  trades),  vol.  Hi.  (C.  6894 — 
vii.,  fol.,  501  pp.,  os.,  postage  7irf.). 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  A,  vol.  Hi.,  with 
indexes  to  vols.  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  (C.  6894 — x.,  fol.,  200  pp..  Is.  7d.,  postage 
4irf.). 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Group  B  (Transport  and 
Agriculture),  vol.  iii.  (C.  6894 — viii.,  fol.,  638  pp.,  9s.  lOrf.,  postage  9</.). 

Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  Group  B,  vol.  Hi.,  with 
indexes  to  vols.  L,  ii.,  and  iii.  (C.  6894 — xi.,  foL,  223  pp..  Is.  10c/., 
postage  4ic/.). 

Bales  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of  Employed  (C.  6795 — 
xii.,  fol.,  xliii.,  513  pp.,  4s.  5c/.,  postage  7\d.). 

The  Agricultural  Labourer,  vol.  i.,  England — 

Part  iii. :  Reports  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  Fox  upon  selected 
districts  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Northumberland  and 
Suffolk  (C.  6894 — Hi.,  fol.,  175  pp..  Is.  5c/.,  postage  4ic/.). 

Part  iv. :  Reports  by  Mr.  Roger  C.  Richards  upon  selected  districts 
in  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Moninouth- 
shire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire  (C.  6894 — iv.,  fol.,  120 
pp..  Is.,  postage  3c/.). 

Part  V. :  Reports  by  Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer  upon  selected  districts 
in  Dorset,  Essex,  Kent,  Somerset,  Surrey,  Wilts,  and  Worcestershire 
(C.  6894 — V.,  fol.,  115  pp..  Is.,  postage  3d.). 

Part  vi. :  Reports  by  Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson  upon  districts  in 
Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire  (C.  6894 — vi., 
foil,  117  pp..  Is.,  postage  3d.). 

These  volumes,  with  those  already  noticed,  give  a  total  issue  by  the 
Commission  of  nearly  nine  thousand  pages,  ap^Kirtioued  thus  : — 

Pages. 


Reports,  4  sheets  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  7 

Evidence,  8  vols.  . .  . .  . .  .  •  .  •  . .  4.340 

Digests  of  Evidence,  9  vols.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1334 

Answers  to  Scliedules  of  Questions,  3  vols.  . .  . .  . .  1556 

Rules  of  Associations,  1  vol.  .  . .  .  •  . .  • .  556 

Foreign  Reports,  United  States,  1  vol.  ..  ..  ..  55 

„  Colonies  and  India,  1  vol.  . .  . .  . .  2.56 

Agricultural  Labourer,  England,  parts  J.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  5  vols.  681 
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The  tale  is  evidently  far  from  complete,  and  the  situation  must 
cause  grave  misgivings,  both  in  the  minds  of  tho.se  cuthusiusts  for  facts 
who  are  committed  to  the  purchase  of  the  volumes  as  they  appear,  and 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  suspended  their  judgment  till  the 
Commission  reports. 

Meantime  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  Agricultural  Labourer 
Reports,  parts  iii.  to  vi.,  which  bear  out  the  high  promise  given  by 
part  i.  The  unions  reported  on  are,  in  the  north  of  England,  Glendale, 
Wigton,  Garstang,  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  Wetherby,  Driffield,  Easingwold,  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  :  in  the  Midlands  and  Welsh  border,  Nantwich,  Helper, 
Brixworth,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Cireneester,  Bromyard,  Monmouth,  by 
Mr.  Richards  ;  Louth,  Holbeacb,  Uttoxeter,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  ; 
Pershore,  by  Mr.  Spencer :  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  Swaffham, 
Thingoe,  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  Maldon,  by  Mr.  Spencer  :  and  in  the  south, 
llollingbourn,  Godstone,  Dorchester,  Pewsey,  Langport,  by  Mr. 
Spencer. 

The  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  seems  to  be  best 
in  the  North,  and  worst  in  the  West  and  South-west.  Between  these 
two  extremes  lie  the  South-east,  North  and  East  Midlands,  and  the 
Eastern  Counties.  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  and  the  South  Midlands 
(Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon)  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  Glendale,  Garstang,  and  Wigton  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
and  Langport  (Somerset)  at  the  bottom,  is  enormous.  The  income  of 
ordinary  labourers  in  Glendale  is  estimated  at  £o4  ;  in  Garstang  at 
from  £50  to  £55  ;  and  in  Wigton  at  from  £48  to  £57  ;  while  in  Laiig- 
port  it  is  from  £.30  to  £35.  None  of  the  current  theories  will  at  all 
account  for  the  difference.  Those  who  hold  that  the  competition  of 
female  labour  has  a  depressing  effect  on  men’s  wages  will  be  especially 
puzzled  to  explain  the  fact  that  women  arc  much  more  largo'*' 
employed  in  Glendale  than  anywhere  else.  There  seems  to  bi 
doubt  that  the  Northumbrian  is  worth  more  than  the  Somerset  mt, 
but  no  answer  is  found  to  the  question  whether  the  Somerset  man  can 
ever  be  made  equal  in  value  to  the  Northumbrian,  or  whether  the 
difference  is  a  racial  one,  which  will  only  disappear  when  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  country  becomes  homogeneous  from  migration  and 
inter-marriage.  There  appears  to  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
approximation  of  the  poorer  to  the  richer  districts  may  take  place  in 
part  by  a  lowering  of  the  richer  as  well  as  a  raising  of  the  poorer. 
The  Northumbrian  is  depriving  his  children  of  milk,  and  his  women 
eat  raw  rice  as  Chinese  eat  opium,  while  the  once  sturdy  Yorkshiromau 
has  developed  a  strange  dislike  to  horses.  In  tho  Eastern  Counties 
wages  arc  falling  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  unprofitableness 
of  grain-growing,  for  reduction  of  rents  ceases  to  be  an  effective 
remedy  when  good  farms  can  be  had  for  a  pound  |)cr  annum,  as  seems 
to  l»e  the  case  in  Essex.  "/.tl' 
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Migration  to  the  towns,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  have  been  able 
to  judge,  appears  to  have  very  little  of  that  rash,  ill-considered,  and 
sentimental  character  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  it  a  little  while 
ago.  The  countryman  is  generally  quite  capable  of  gauging  the  “  net 
advantageousness  ”  of  two  different  employments  open  to  him,  and  if  he 
finds  he  has  made  a  mistake,  no  false  pride  prevents  him  from  returning 
to  his  native  village.  “Employment  on  the  line  ”  is  the  answer  most 
frequently  given  to  the  Commissioner’s  inquiries  as  to  the  destination 
of  the  migrants  ;  the  railway  with  its  gradation  of  stations  forms  a 
convenient  passage  from  the  rural  to  the  urban,  but,  if  it  plays  such  a 
large  part  as  is  attributed  to  it  in  this  matter,  the  service  must  be 
entirely  recruited  from  the  agricultural  class,  and  be  in  no  degree 
hereditary. 

A  fact  which  will  appear  paradoxical  to  many  is  that  the  long-term 
engagements  for  a  year  or  half  a  year  tend  to  frequent  change  of 
situations.  The  daily  or  weekly  man  goes  on  from  week  to  week  with 
the  same  employer  till  he  grows  grey  in  the  service,  but  the  yearly 
man  likes  a  change,  and,  when  his  year  is  up,  goes  to  a  new  employer. 
One  groat  advantage  of  this  is'  that  it  gives  the  labourer  a  chance  of 
asking  for  what  he  wants.  Improvements  come  gradually  by  dint  of 
being  “  asked  for  at  the  hirings.”  For  the  weekly  man  who  has  been 
years  in  the  same  service  to  ask  suddenly  for  a  change  in  the  conditions 
of  his  employment  is  always  difficult,  and  likely  to  lead  to  friction. 

The  majority  of  farmers  imagine  that  the  labourers  are  less  efficient 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  there  is  much 
ground  for  the  idea.  The  greatest  complaint  seems  to  relate  to  thatch¬ 
ing,  and  surely  the  growing  difficulty  of  procuring  skilled  thatchers  may 
l>o  explained  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  thatched  houses  which 
has  restricted  the  scope  of  the  art.  The  farmers  also  do  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  growth  of  new  kinds  of  skill,  such  as  that 
displayed  in  the  management  of  machinery. 

The  Report  on  Labour  Time  and  Labour  IVages  in  Germany  (Foreign 
Office  Miscell.  Series,  No.  283, 8vo.,  31  pp.,  2i</.),by  the  Consul-General 
at  Frankfort,  is  written  in  English  unusually  broken,  even  for  a  consular 
report.  “  In  Germany,”  we  are  told  in  the  opening  sentence,  “  there 
does  (sic)  not  exist  any  comprehensive,  uniform,  regularly  renewed 
statistics  concerning  the  labour  time.  However,  many  scattered  re¬ 
searches  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  compilation  of  which  may  give  an  approximately 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  affairs.  As  a  general  result  of  all  these 
researches  it  has  been  found,  that  with  reference  to  the  labour  time  a 
chaos  may  Ik)  said  to  exist  in  the  German  industry."  Different  hours 
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are  worked  at  different  places  in  the  same  industry,  and  in  different 
industries  at  the  same  place,  “  and  further  differences  finally  also  are 
created  by  overwork,”  i.e.  overtime.  “  Such  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs 
cannot  please  the  Germans,  who  are  noted  fo?  their  love  of  order. 
Their  social  political  thinkers  have,  therefore,  been  pleading  for  some 
years  for  the  introduction  of  a  legal  maximum  day  of  labour.  But 
these  endeavours  have  been  thwarted  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
larger  industries,  which  are  disposed  to  see  in  every  legal  restraint  con¬ 
cerning  the  labour  day  a  curtailment  in  their  capacity  for  competition, 
although  experience  in  England  has  proved  the  contrary.”  The 
statistics  of  hours  and  still  more  those  of  wages  are  likely  to  create  a 
somewhat  pharisaical  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  English  reader.  Wages 
are  highest,  not,  as  in  most  countries,  in  the  eapital  city,  but  in  the 
great  towns  of  the  west  and  north-west. 


Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


DARWIN  AND  HEGEL.  With  other  Philosophic  studies.  By 
David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  [285  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6(f.  Sonnenschein.  London, 
1893.] 

The  true  interests  of  philosophy  have  been  served  and  well  served 
by  Mr.  Ritchie’s  pen  before,  but  never  more  signally  than  in  the 
delightful  volume  of  essays  before  us.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  a  popular 
philosopher  ;  but  to  assert  roundly  of  any  man  that  his  mission  lay  in 
popularizing  philosophy  were  to  damn  him  with  faint  praise  in  the 
eyes  of  the  elect.  There  is  a  popular  philosophy — seek  it  in  manuals 
— which  would  make  angels  weep  ;  and  there  is  another — magno  sed 
intervallo — which  seeks  to  bring  the  “  divine  science  ”  from  heaven  (or, 
it  may  be,  from  the  mists  which  hide  its  face)  to  the  solid  earth.  It  is, 
then,  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  is  Mr.  Ritchie’s  function  to  be  popular  ; 
a  philosopher  without  a  shibboleth.  Idealist  as  he  is,  he  has  tried  his 
philosophy  by  the  touchstone  of  life  and  common  experience,  and  has 
not  found  it  wanting  ;  he  would  fain  help  others  to  follow  his  example. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  first  four  essays  in  this  volume 
ought  to  prove  more  interesting  to  those  who  are  already  conversant 
with  the  works  of  philosophers  or  to  those  who  are  not.  If  the  latter 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  metaphysic  claims,  and 
justifiably,  to  be  only  common  sense — the  only  common  sense,  the 
former  will  be  delighted  to  discover  a  sense  of  novelty  stealing  into 
their  minds  which  will  perhaps  revive  a  decadent  enthusiasm,  and  set 
them  travelling  on  the  old  paths  again.  Let  no  reader,  deterred  by 
the  titles  of  these  essays  hesitate,  then,  to  taste  their  quality.  He 
will  find  Mr.  Ritchie,  always  vivid  in  his  exposition,  always  lucid  in 
his  argument ;  he  will  be  confronted  with  clenching  illustrations  which 
show  how  the  author  has  realized  his  own  philosophic  creed,  be  will 
never  be  annoyed  by  glozing  commonplaces  or  the  words  that  darken 
knowledge.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  rendered  the  open  mysteries  of  philo¬ 
sophy  interesting  and  intelligible  ;  a  worse  philosopher  would  have 
furnished  more  solutions. 

But  it  is  rather  of  the  last  five  essays  (two  of  which  are  reprinted  from 
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the  pages  of  this  Review'),  dealing  directly  with  social  philosophy,  that 
an  economic  reviewer  has  to  speak.  In  his  essay  on  Economic  Laws 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  presented  a  suite  of  suggestive  apergus  rather  than 
attempted  to  grapple  with  the  whole  thorny  subject.  More,  perhaps, 
was  not  to  be  expected  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  especially  of  a 
polemical  one,  and  yet  one  cannot  but  wish  that  the  writer  at  some 
future  time  would  help  us  to  a  precise  definition  of  economic  laws. 
Odious  as  classifications  are  to  the  healthy  mind,  we  nowhere  stand 
more  in  need  of  them.  If  Mr.  Ritchie  would  work  out  for  us  the  use¬ 
ful  distinction  between  “economical”  and  “historical”  categories, 
reinforcing  his  analysis  by  his  happy  knack  of  illustration,  he  would 
earn  our  gratitude.  What  we  want  to  apprehend  much  more  clearly 
is  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  postulates  or  conditions — psychological, 
physiological,  physical,  mathematical — which  underlie  those  economic 
laws  which  are  so  quick  on  our  tongues.  We  will  be  thankful  to  him, 
however,  for  demonstrating  two  points — points  which  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized.  The  first  is,  that  a  law — either  in  the  realm  of  nature 
or  of  human  action — is  none  the  less  a  law  because  of  its  complexity  ; 
in  other  words  that  a  “  Jaw  ”  is  simply  the  statement  of  a  “  cause  ” 
(p.  155),  and  is  equally  true  whether  it  will  apply  to  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  concrete  cases.  Only  truth  in  this  sense  is  not  universal 
validity.  Granted  that  the  Ricardian  political  economy  is  “  insular,” 
the  Austinian  jurisprudence  artificial,  none  the  less  the  work  both  of 
Ricardo  and  Austin  may  have  been  scientific — scientific,  in  this  sense, 
that  dealing  with  a  certain  group  of  facts,  economical  or  juridical, 
they  attempted  to  provide  an  adequate  theory  for  those  facts,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  causes  underlying  that  and  all  similar  sets  of  facts,  and  to 
point  out  the  laws  which  regulated  them.  They  may  have  narrowed 
their  subject  matter  unwisely,  they  may  have  drawn  their  deductions 
from  postulates  which  were  only  temporarily  or  partially  correct,  but 
always  under  the  presupposed  conditions,  the  state  of  things  they 
assume  would  follow,  to  be  explained  as  they  explained  it.  Or  to  take 
another  concrete  illustration  of  a  difiereut  kind  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ritchie.  It  might  be  possible  to  demonstrate  that  in  certain  kinds  of 
labour  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  might  be  the  truest  economy. 
Here  would  be  a  law  of  maximum  efficiency  ;  a  genuine  economic 
law,  true  and  valuable,  and  yet  not  necessarily  for  universal  or  per¬ 
manent  application. 

If  Mr.  Ritchie's  warning  against  the  confusion  of  “economic  laws” 
with  “moral  precepts”  or  “  ideals”  is  more  familiar  to  most  of  us,  it 
is  none  the  less  salutary.  It  is  a  shallow  pessimism  which  would 
entirely  divorce  facts  from  ideals  ;  it  is  an  easy  optimism  which  would 
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ulentify  them  ;  it  is  somcthiag  worse  than  an  intellectual  error  to 
preach  facta  as  ideals.  There  is  an  economic  “ought”  just  as  truly 
as  there  is  an  economic  “  is  ;  ”  in  other  words,  economics  cannot  be 
independent  of  ethics,  and  its  final  aim  is  the  just  distribution  of 
material  wealth.  But  nothing  is  gained  by  blurring  the  distinction  so 
long  as  it  exists. 

In  the  essay  on  “The  Social  Contract  Theory,”  Mr.  Ritchie  makes 
a  solid  and  welcome  contribution  to  the  history  of  political  philosophy. 
There  is  no  historical  field  where  research  is  so  much  called  for  as  here, 
just  on  the  border-land  between  history  and  philosophy.  It  has  come 
to  be  recognized  that  history  and  philosophy  can  no  longer  move  on 
independent  lines,  that  the  history  of  action  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
the  aid  of  the  history  of  thought,  and  vice  versa.  Philosophers  must 
be  historians,  historians  philosophers.  No  better  illustration  of  the 
appetite  for  theorizing  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  irresistible  persuasiveness  with  which  the  “logic  of  facts  ” 
insinuates  itself  into  the  logic  of  theories,  could  be  found  than  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  protean  theory..  Humanity  cannot  get  on  without 
theories  ;  but  it  insists  that  they  shall  serve  its  purposes.  Consider 
this  formula  of  a  “  Social  Contract ;  ”  it  may  trace  back  its  source  at 
least  to  the  origins  of  Greek  philosophy — perhaps  farther,  nor  is  it  yet 
defunct  ;  philosophy,  law,  religion,  history  have  each  adopted  it  as 
their  own  ;  it  has  justified  absolutism  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  right  to  oppress  and  the  right  to  rebel,  the  claims  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power,  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  resistance  of  Protestantism,  the  interests  of  order  and  the  cause  of 
revolution.  In  fact,  so  elastic  is  it  that  it  is  simply  irrepressible.  Mr. 
Ritchie  dwells  at  most  length  on  its  influence  on  English  speculation 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  here  he  has  fortunately  been  able  to 
embody  the  researches  of  M.  Borgeaud,  to  whom  he  confesses  himself 
indebted  (p.  210).  With  his  aid  he  attempts  to  explain  how  it  came 
about  that  the  theorists  of  that  century  seem  somehow  to  have  confused 
the  view  of  the  original  contract  which  meets  us  in  Greek  philosophy — 
a  contract  of  individuals,  each  with  all,  to  form  a  “  civil  society  ” — and 
the  medueval  and  popular  view  of  a  compact  bei  veeu  ruler  and  subject. 
The  reason  that  the  seventeenth-century  theorists  should  have  adopti  d 
a  confusion  where  we  can  clearly  enough  recognize  a  distinction — once 
it  has  been  pointed  out — is  no  doubt  rightly  assigned  by  M.  Borgeaud 
and  Mr.  Ritchie  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  only  the  criticism 
of  the  last  few  years  has  laid  its  finger  on  this  very  point.  So  far  as 
1  am  aware,  among  the  host  of  political  writers  who  advocated  or 
impugned  the  doctrine  in  question,  not  one  has  drawn  attention  to  this 
VoL.  III.— No.  4.  2  p 
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vital  point.  Even  such  an  acute  dialectician  as  Hume  allows  it 
completely  to  elude  him — another  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
wide  interval  separating  an  implicit  from  an  explicit  distinction. 

As  to  the  essay  on  “Locke’s  Theory  of  Property,”  while  one 
cordially  accepts  Mr.  Ritchie's  modification  of  the  Lockian  view,  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  the  author  had  not  dealt  quite  so 
contentiously  with  Locke.  That  the  “  right  of  property  ”  is  by  Locke 
rooted  in  a  fiction,  that  it  fails  to  meet  problems  arising  out  of  the 
actual  distribution  of  property  in  society,  that  if  pressed  to  its  logical 
issues  it  is  woefully  incomplete — all  these  indictments  may  be  true,  and 
yet  Locke’s  statement  may  contain  a  great  and  abiding  element  of 
truth.  Do  we  not  owe  to  him  a  bold  and  straightforward  enunciation 
of  two  principles  which  are  never  likely  to  lose  their  virtue  :  first,  that 
the  right  of  property  is  already  involved  in  the  right  to  live  a  free 
life,  that  in  fact  property  is  or  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  material 
expression  of  individuality  ;  and,  secondly,  that  labour  of  some  form  or 
other  is  the  only  just  title  to  property,  i.e.  that  the  right  to  live  implies 
the  duty  to  labour  ?  Locke  was  one  of  those  logically  unsatisfactory 
thinkers  who  always  succeed  in  finding  their  way  to  the  right  conclu¬ 
sions  by  dint  of  sheer  common  sense,  and  to  him  theories  which  would 
have  fettered  better  logicians  were  as  gossamer.  He  adopted  them 
because  they  were  current,  but  no  sooner  is  a  practical  issue  in  sight 
than  his  sound-hearted  nature  is  very  regardless  of  them.  It  is  well 
to  read  such  criticism  on  Locke,  but  it  is  well  to  read  Locke  too. 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  Sovereignty  Mr.  Ritchie  has  written  better 
than  most  before  him.  If  there  is  little  altogether  new  in  his  dialectic, 
he  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  subject  is  not  merely  of  interest 
to  the  constitutional  lawyer  or  the  political  philosopher,  but  that  it 
provides  a  natural  approach  to  political  problems  of  enormous  import¬ 
ance,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  rights  of  minorities,  the  nature  and 
influence  of  public  opinion,  the  effects  of  the  centralization  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  limits  of  State  interference,  etc.  Indeed,  in  this  essay  he 
opens  upon  more  subjects  of  latter-day  interest  than  in  any  of  the 
others — reason  why  the  reader  may  be  left  to  digest  it  for  himself. 

W.  6.  Smitu. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT.  By  Nicolas 

Paine  Gilman,  [viii.,  366  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6t.  Macmillan. 
London,  1893.3 

Mr.  Gilman,  whose  volume  on  Profit-sharing  has  attracted  some 
attention  in  this  country,  has  undertaken  in  this  book  to  give  us  the 
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answer  of  the  “  American  spirit  ”  to  “  Socialism."  The  American 
spirit  has  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  publicist,  and  has 
been  so  often  exploited  for  social  generalizations,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  perhaps  unduly  astonished  if  Mr.  Gilman  should  betray  no  diffi¬ 
dence  in  once  again  answering  on  its  behalf.  But,  upon  examination, 
it  appears  that  the  simplicity  of  the  answer  follows  upon  the  simplicity 
and,  we  may  add,  the  insignificance  of  the  question  as  Mr.  Gilman  puts 
it.  The  author  puts  a  question,  in  fact,  which  was  scarcely  worth 
putting.  It  is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  define  Socialism  in  such  a 
way  that  neither  the  American  nor  any  other  spirit  will  have  anything 
to  say  to  it.  And  this  is  in  effect  what  Mr.  Gilman  does  ;  and  in 
doing  so  he  appears  to  us  to  have  strangely  neglected  the  substantial 
significance  that  underlies  the  set  of  tendencies  of  which  Socialism — the 
phrase — is  a  summary,  if  vague,  expression.  Socialist  societies  are  no 
doubt  as  “  trying  ”  to  live  with  as  any  other  bodies  of  raw  enthusiasts  ; 
but  Mr.  Gilman  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  substance  when  ho 
identifies  Socialism  with  the  popular  and  literary  phantom  that  has 
been  conjured  up  by  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  and  bis  somewhat  inverte¬ 
brate  following.  Much  of  the  book  (though  it  may  be  wholesome 
reading  for  Socialists  of  the  carpet)  is  a  mere  beating  of  the 
air,  a  mere  breaking  of  butterflies  upon  wheels.  Two  quotations 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  author's  point  of  view.  "  Thus  conceived, 
as  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  ownership  by  the  State  of  all 
the  means  of  production.  Socialism  has  no  hold  upon  the  distinctively 
American  spirit  ;  "  and  again,  “  On  account,  then,  of  the  character  of 
the  American  spirit,  the  United  States  is  the  country  in  the  civilized 
world  in  which  collectivism  will  make  the  least  progress — the  country 
in  which,  as  a  consistent  system,  it  will  fail  to  receive  even  a  trial." 
It  is  not  clear  how  collectivism  can  be  at  once  conceived  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  system,"  and  as  “  making  progress."  Or  is  the  author  dimly 
conscious,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  Socialism  is  not  so  much  a  system 
as  a  principle — a  new  conception  or  regulative  ideal  of  industry,  making 
itself  felt,  and  taking  shape  in  various  ways, — an  ideal  which  it  is  quite 
possible  to  formulate  and  to  realize  without  the  help  of  such  pictures 
as  “  Looking  Backward.” 

By  Socialism  the  author  affects  to  understand  (though  by  no  means 
strictly)  a  ready-made,  highly  artificial,  and  elaborately  mechanical 
system  of  industrial  organization  that  can  bo  sprung  into  existence  at 
a  single  coup,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and  can  be  applied 
directly  and  immediately  to  every  part  and  detail  of  society.  Now,  this 
is  certainly  not  the  Socialism  which  “fills  the  air,"  any  more  than  the 
individualism  of  “  Man  versus  the  State  "  is  the  individualism  that 
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walks  the  ground.  If  you  claim  to  criticize  Socialism  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  or  still  more  (as  the  author  does)  to  “assume  that  the 
economic  unsoundness  of  scientific  Socialism  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  such  writers  as  Professors  Bohm-Bawerk,  Marshall, 
and  Graham,  and  Mr.  Rae,”  you  are  bound  to  show  cause  by  stating  it 
from  its  scientific,  not  its  “  romantic,”  side.  Professor  Marshall  may 
himself  be  cited  as  a  witness-in-chief  to  that  changed  conception  of 
industry  which  points  to  a  progressive,  if  not  a  systematic,  collectivism  ; 
even  if,  as  M.  Jourdain  talked  prose,  the  Professor  (as  so  many  others 
of  us)  talks  Socialism  without  knowing  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
significant  of  the  change  than  that  the  latest  deliverance  of  classical 
Political  Economy  should  take  its  departure  from  the  causes  of  poverty, 
rather  than  of  wealth.  For  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means,  in  effect, 
the  recognition  of  an  industrial  problem  ;  and  this,  again,  involves  the 
recognition  that  the  industrial  arrangements  (or  disarrangements)  of 
society  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  or  left  to  processes  of  nature.  It 
points  at  least  to  some  form  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  society 
as  a  whole — collectively — to  shape  the  industrial  system  by  some 
standard  or  ideal  of  what  it  ought  to  be — by  some  standard  or  ideal  of 
distributive  justice.  The  mere  fact  that  the  whole  attitude  of  society 
towards  industry  has  become  a  matter  for  conscious  deliberation,  the 
*  mere  existence  of  the  problem,  points  at  least  to  a  solution  in  the 
direction — if  not  of  the  actual  conduct  by  the  State  of  all  industrial 
operations— of  State  control  or  regulation  of  industry  by  the  organized 
morality  and  intelligence  of  the  community,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  as  occasion  aqd  opportunity 
serve.  This  is  the  truth  in  the  definition  of  Socialism  as  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  social  question.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  it 
follows  that  the  solution  must  be  tentative,  experimental,  progressive. 
It  is  something  to  have  got  so  far  as  the  recognition  of  the  problem 
(the  Individualist  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  known  by  his  not 
recognizing  it) :  that  reached,  the  Socialism  of  sensible  men  restricts 
itself,  on  the  side  of  theory,  to  the  formulation  of  a  regulative  ideal  for 
the  industry  of  a  community  (or,  at  least,  for  its  greater  and  “  neces¬ 
sary  ”  forms),  and,  on  the  side  of  practice,  to  a  policy  of  opportunism. 
In  and  out  of  season,  to  emphasize  the  conception  of  an  industrial 
system  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole — in 
the  meanwhile,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  “  socializing  ”  such  parts  of 
industry  as  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  collectivism — this  I  take 
to  be  the  “position  ”  of  Socialism.  (Worked  out.  Socialism  would  be 
shown  to  mean  nothing  less  than  the  logieally  realized  conception  of  a 
society  organized  on  the  basis  of  labour — in  a  word,  of  industrial 
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democracy  ;  but  I  am  considering  the  sign  rather  than  the  thing 
signified.)  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  demand  this  makes  upon  theory 
and  practice,  and  upon  the  brain  and  will  of  the  community,  and  what 
a  little  way  we  have  so  far  got  with  it.  There  are  signs,  however, 
of  greater  distinctness  and  definiteness  of  purpose  in  the  strivings  of 
the  time.  Just  as  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  Social  Question, 
there  are  only  Social  questions,  so  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  so 
much  a  Socialistic  Movement,  as  Socialistic  movements — movements, 
that  is,  not  starting  from,  so  much  as  converging  in,  a  common  centre. 
And  the  value  of^  the  conception  of  Socialism  lies  not  in  its  complete¬ 
ness  as  a  system,  but  in  its  power  as  a  regulative  ideal  ;  in  its  power 
of  informing  apparently  disconnected  movements  with  greater  fulness 
and  community  of  purpose  ;  in  its  power,  that  is,  of  interpreting  the 
unity  of  aim  which  gives  significance  to  the  Trade  Union  and  Co¬ 
operative  movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extension  of  Municipal 
enterprise  and  State  regulation  upon  the  other.  Socialism  provides  a 
standpoint  from  which  these  movements  can  be  raisetl  from  an  empirical 
to  a  scientific  and  centripetal  conception  of  method  and  aim.  For 
an  illustration,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  changed  attitude  of  social 
Radicals  towards  Co-opera‘tive  Production,  emphasized  in  Mrs.  Webb^s 
Co-operative  Movement,  and  towards  such  seemingly  liberal  measures 
as  “Free  Land,”  “Peasant  Proprietorship,”  “Leasehold  Enfranchise¬ 
ment,”  and  the  like.  Certainly,  Socialism  of  the  English  and 
opportunist  type  holds  the  field  as  a  reasoned  conception  of  social 
progress,  succeeding  in  this  respect  to  the  philosophical  radicalism 
of  James  Mill  and  Bentham.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  and  more 
agreement  about  the  end  ;  and  the  problem  of  the  time,  in  theory  and 
practice,  is  to  realize  the  means  and  conditions  of  establishing  the 
advance  towards  industrial  democracy  —  to  the  real  significance  of 
which  Mr.  Gilman  seems  strangely  insensible. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  about  the  social  utopias  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  and  others  ?  Well,  these  romances  have  ra  an  imperfect  world 
a  certain  value :  they  are  au  attempt  to  envisage  to  sense  and  obser¬ 
vation  an  abstract  social  conception  ;  and  most  people  have  to  think 
in  pictures — they  want  to  know  what  a  principle  looks  like  when  it 
is  at  work.  But  the  misfortune  is  that  they  take  the  picture 
for  the  thing  itself,  the  setting  for  the  spirit.  And  all  such  paper 
“  commonwealths  ”  are  liable  to  the  inherent  frailties  of  their  kind  :  they 
are  too  simple,  too  abstract,  too  mechanical,  so  that  the  first  person 
who  comes  along  can  take  them  to  pieces.  They  lie,  however,  outside 
the  real  work  and  stress  of  Socialism  ;  and  Mr.  Gilman  has  not  done 
with  Socialism  when  he  has  made  merry  with  its  extravaganzas,  llei 
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does,  indeed,  recognize  the  Socialism  of  opportunism,  and  gives  highly 
instructive  examples  of  object-lessons  in  collectivism  presented  by 
American  municipal  experience  ;  but  be  prefers  to  regard  them  rather 
as  amendments  of  individualism  than  as  instalments  of  Socialism,  and 
thinks  that  they  are  only  prejudiced  by  the  anxiety  of  Socialists  to 
claim  them  as  their  own.  But  the  opportunism  of  Socialism  is  getting 
out  of  the  merely  empirical  stage  ;  it  is  opportunism  with  a  method — 
the  realization  under  particular  circumstances  of  a  general,  but  quite 
distinctive  principle.  The  result  is  that  these  “  modifications "  of 
individualism  are  coming  to  be  regarded,  not  so  much  as  isolated  or 
disconnected  experiments,  but  as  deductions  from  a  principle — the 
minor  premisses  of  a  syllogism  whose  major  is  Collectivism  is  a  good 
thing."  So  much  so,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  such  and 
such  an  experiment,  say  State  pensions,  is  or  is  not  a  case  of 
collectivism,  under  present  conditions. 

Now  we  want  to  know  how  far  industrial  individualism  is  likely  to 
go  in  America.  For  we  do  know  that  here,  if  anywhere,  it  has,  “as  a 
consistent  system,”  received  its  fairest  trial.  America,  we  are  told,  is 
another  name  for  the  opportunity  of  the  individual  ;  we  may  look  to 
America,  then,  for  the  finished  products  'bf  individual  competition, 
working  under  conditions  of  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 

Well,  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  result  of  industrialism  as  it  works  in 
America  is  not  competition,  but  combination.  The  Socialist’s  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  the  grande  indmtrie  is  almost  behind  the  times  in  the 
United  States.  The  interesting  question  is.  Do  the  monopolies  (of 
efficiency,  doubtless)  known  as  “  Trusts  ”  contain  the  germ  of  a  new 
industrial  organization  ?  Will  they  remain  the  finished  products  of 
individual  competition — imperia  in  imperio — or  are  they  only  a  means 
of  preparing  industry  for  the  collective  control  of  society,  a  product 
of  natural  selection  to  be  ultimately  “  taken  over  ”  by  the  State  ? 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  them  ;  may  it  not  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  collectivism  to  control  them — to  treat  them  as  public  bodies 
and  trustees  ? 

Anyhow,  we  should  have  preferred  some  discussion  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  growth  of  combination  and  the  development  of  centra¬ 
lized  industries — whether  of  local  service,  or  of  the  market, — and  the 
attitude  of  the  community  as  consumers  towards  them,  to  a  reiteration 
of  the  author’s  confession  of  faith  in  profit-sharing  as  the  true  line  of 
deliverance.  Not  only  does  profit-sharing  fail  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
unorganized  competition,  but  it  is  essentially,  and,  in  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Gilman  puts  it,  offensively,  undemocratic.  It  is  frankly  advocated  as 
an  employers’  method — as  a  form  of  patronage.  “  Profit-sharing  has  this 
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great  recommendation  to  the  employer  :  it  is  entirely  in  bis  own  bands. 
He  may  form  and  reform  it,  to  suit  his  industry  ;  and  he  can  continue 
or  end  it,  as  he  is  satisfied  or  not  with  the  results.”  Even  Carlyle 
would  hardly  have  been  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  “  permanency  ”  here 
offereil.  Mr.  Gilman  even  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his  conviction  that 
“  American  profit-sharing  systems  will  do  wisely  to  withhold  a  part  of 
the  bonus  for  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  or  pension  fund,  or,  best  of  all, 
for  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  company,” — in  other  words,  the 
system  is  at  its  best  when  the  economic  dependence  of  the  workman  is 
most  complete.  Js  this  the  American  spirit  ?  “  Higher  individualism  ” 
it  certainly  is  ;  but  in  what  sense  ? 

1  have  said  enough  to  indicate  my  opinion  that  the  author  has  not 
touched  bottom  in  this  discussion  of  Socialism.  But  the  book  itself  is 
certainly  interesting,  more  particularly  as  containing  some  instructive 
examples  of  experiments  in  municipal  Socialism  (which,  charac¬ 
teristically  enough,  the  author  regards  as  not  socialistic,  because  they 
proceed  upon  federal  lines,  i.e.  through  specific  States  rather  than 
through  the  “  national  power  ” — which  is  exactly  the  trend  of  modern 
Socialism),  and  also  a  somewhat  aggressive  sketch  of  socialist  pro¬ 
paganda  which  have  a  parallel  in  this  country.  It  is  in  the  last 
connection  that  the  author  has  a  friendly  word  for  the  Economic 
Review  (p.  237).  But  I  doubt  whether  its  editors  would  accept  the 
proposition  that  “economics  can  never  be  rightly  invaded  by  Ethics,” 
or  that  “  the  primary  error  which  clergymen,  untrained  in  the  sciences 
of  economics  and  politics,  are  specially  prone  to  make  is  the  intrusion 
of  ethical  considerations  into  the  study.” 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  last  criticism  suggested  by  the  author’s 
somewhat  unhappy  antithesis  between  the  teaching  of  Christianity  and 
the  “  undoubted  teachings  of  economic  science.”  What  does  economic 
science  teach  ?  Does  not  the  author  commit  a  confusion  between  “  art  ” 
and  “  science,”  and  then  attribute  it  to  “  economic  science  ”  itself  ? 
And  is  there  not  in  the  bottom  of  the  author’s  mind  that  fertile  error  — 
the  prolific  source  of  so  much  misunderstanding — the  confusion  between 
“  law  ”  in  the  sense  of  (hypothetical)  “  uniformity,”  and  law  in  the 
sense  of  practical  precept  or  maxim  "i  But  while  it  is  true  that 
economic  phenomena  can  be  interpreted  and  reduced  to  some  sort  of 
approximate  uniformity  without  being  judged  or  condemned,  it  is  surely 
as  legitinaate  to  combine  “  economic  science  ”  with  an  ethical  as  with 
a  commercial  stand-point.  And  if  the  science  is  ultimately  concerned 
with  life  rather  than  commodity,  it  seems  difficult  to  explicitly  exclude 
higher  without  implicitly  using  inferior  conceptions.  Anyhow,  the 
tendency  of  political  economy  to  recognize  the  human  or  the 
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sociological  ’’  character  of  the  study  is  manifested  in  the  in¬ 
creased  prominence,  in  the  precedence,  indeed,  which  is  being 
given  to  “  consumption,"  and  economists  have  not  yet  realized  how  far 
this  may  carry  them.  The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  think  that 
political  economy  is  committed  to  an  industrial  policy  not  dreamt  of  in 
Christian  philosophy.  He  claims  to  be  both  a  good  Christian  and  a 
sound  economist ;  but  while  he  is  a  doctrinaire  iu  economics,  he  is  an 
opportunist  in  Christianity  :  the  economics  of  the  study  have  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  human  life  that  is  denied  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  .  But 
economic  doctrine,  if  it  is  to  interpret  social  life,  must  be  as  fluid,  as 
capable  of  development,  as  life  itself.  It  is  certainly  not  a  closed  revela¬ 
tion,  and  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  author  has  the  right  to  “  assume 
that  the  economic  unsoundness  of  scientiflc  socialism  has  been  demon¬ 
strated"  by  Professor  Bohm-Bawerk,  etc.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
"optimism  "  of  the  American  spirit,  which  certainly  at  times  seems  to 
cluinge  places  with  the  personality  of  Mr.  Gilman.  But  is  Mr.  Gilman 
or  any  one  else  likely  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  American 
spirit,  or  of  industrial  evolution  ?  A  well-meaning  and  interesting 
nook,  but  not,  I  think,  very  profound  or  eminently  instructive. 

Sidney  Ball. 

THE  ETHIC  OF  USURY  AND  INTEREST.  By  W.  Blissabu, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Seasalter,  Kent.  [194  pp.  2s.  6<f.  Sonnen- 
schein.  London,  1892.] 

Mr.  Blissard  has  boldly  attacked  one  of  the  great  moral  problems  of 
our  time.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  book  is  written — of  its  boldness,  its  thoroughness,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  moderation  and  good  sense.  The  motto  which  appears  on  the 
title-page  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  work  :  “  Ever  a  State  flourishes 
where  wealth  is  mure  equally  spread."  Holding,  like  most  sensible 
people,  and  unlike  must  Socialists,  that  property  is  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Blissard  nevertheless,  unlike  must  sensible  people,  sees  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  of  which  some  have  too  much  ;aud  many  too  little.  His  aim  is, 
therefore,  not,  like  that' of  the  full-blooded|;Sooialist,  to  extinguish 
private  property,  but  to  promote  a  better  and  fairer  distribution  of  it. 
That  is  the  social  problem  of  our  day  on  the  political  side.]  What,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Blissard  has  specially  before  him  in  the  present  work  is  not 
so  much  the  political  as  the  ethical  problem — Granted  that  it  is  not 
wrong  to  hold  property,  how  ought  a  man  to  use  it  ?  Mr.  Blissard’s 
denunciation  of  "  luxury  "  is  stern  and  uncompromising  : 

"There  can  be  no  moral  right  to  luxury  while  multitudes  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious  are  unable  to  feed  themselves  properly,  clothe  themselves 
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warmly,  or  save  their  children  from  the  evil  education  of  life  in  a  single 
room.  For  while  this  lasts,  there  is  no  economic  right  to  luxury.” 

Mr.  Blissard  insists  much  on  the  injurious  effects  of  fashion”  in 
promoting  uncertainty  of  demand  ;  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
candid  to  admit  that  changes  of  fashion  are  almost  as  common  among 
tlio  poor  as  among  the  rich.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  usually  take  the 
lead,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  apart  from  their  influence, 
poor  women  would  always  cling  to  precisely  the  same  style  of  feathers, 
hats,  ribbons,  etc.  This,  however,  is  merely  by  the  way.  On  the  whole, 
the  case  against  “  luxury  ”  is  not  unfairly  stated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  does  not  push  bis  practical  counsels  to  extravagant  lengths. 
He  holds  that  “  manual  labour  is  not  misapplied  when  setting  free  more 
highly  cultured  natures  to  do  greater  services.”  The  professional  man 
may  still  keep  his  housemaid  and  his  cook,  and  the  mother's  leisure 
to  train  her  children,  or  to  take  a  wholesome  elevating  place  in  society, 
or  to  be  engaged  benevolently,  is  profitably  afforded  by  the  aid  of 
servants.”  1  should,  indeed,  have  liked  a  little  more  definiteness  as  to 
the  point  at  which  “  luxury  ”  begins.  Of  course,  any  practical  counsel 
on  the  subject,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  must  be  vague  and  pro¬ 
visional  enough  ;  but  still,  in  all  that  1  have  seen  written  on  the 
subject  (except  from  what  may  be  called  the  absolutely  levelling  point 
of  view),  I  do  desiderate  some  attempt  to  say  definitely  with  how  many 
horses  an  average  peer  or  country  gentleman  ought  to  be  content,  or 
whether  a  bishop  should  provide  his  guests  with  cliampagne. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  Mr.  Blissard 
somewhat  misdirects  his  indictment  of  the  existing  social  order.  Not 
one  word  that  he  has  said  against  the  immorality  of  idleness  is  too 
strong.  “  A  useless  life  is  an  incessant  unspoken  blasphemy  against 
God.”  But  the  idle  lives  of  “  the  rich  ”  are  not  really  the  source  of  the 
existing  misery.  Even  in  this  country,  the  numl)er  of  idle  male  persons 
l>etween  twenty-three  and  sixty  cannot  be  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the 
I>opulation.  If  every  one  of  them  were  suddenly  compelled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  do  his  eight  hours  a  day  of  manual  labour,  the  national 
wealth  would  be  imperceptibly  greater  and  no  better  distributed  than 
now.  The  model  duke,  who  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  time  to  Parliament, 
County  Council,  Quarter  and  Potty  Sessions,  agricultural  improvements, 
I)hilanthropic  societies,  and  the  rest  of  it,  may  nevertheless  consume 
upon  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  his  gamekeepers,  his  enormous  house¬ 
hold,  his  horses,  and  bis  guests  almost  as  much  wealth  as  the  sporting, 
gambling,  race-frequenting,  club-lounging  idler  of  the  next  county. 
The  problem  that  needs  facing  is  not  whether  a  man  is  justified  in 
living  w’ithout  labour, — that  is  a  question  that  for  some  time  has  been 
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answered  by  all  on  whom  either  argument  or  appeal  to  conscience  is 
likely  to  have  the  smallest  effect — but  how  much  wealth  an  individual 
is  (either  in  the  abstract,  or  given  existing  social  conditions)  justified 
in  consuming  in  return  for  bis  labour. 

All  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  on  the  practical  side  is  admirable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  When  we  come  to  the  theoretical  part,  I  must  say 
at  once  that  I  cannot  regard  Mr.  Blissard’s  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  legitimate  interest  and  “usury”  as  satisfactory.  The  moral 
right  to  interest  is,  according  to  him,  based  upon  a  man’s  property  in 
his  labour  ;  interest  is  postponed  payment  for  work  done.  Usury,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  “  property  in  underpaid  labour.”  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Blissard  fails,  I  think,  to  appreciate  the  speculative  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  fundamental  assumption.  Labour,  to  speak  generally,  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  without  material  to  work  on  ;  and  when  once  the  labour 
has  been  mixed  with  the  material,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
relative  amount  of  the  resulting  value  which  is  due  to  the  labour,  and 
the  amount  which  is  due  to  the  intrinsic  valve  of  the  material  which 
the  man  had  to  work  on.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  labour 
can  only  become  property  by  being  mixed  with  material,  and  property, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  based  much  more  on  the  possession  of  the  material 
which  labour  has  not  created  than  on  the  labour  which  has  been  mixed 
with  it.  And,  supposing  this  initial  difficulty  waived,  how  is  it 
possible  to  distinguish  the  share  which  each  man’s  labour  really  has 
created  ?  Even  in  the  most  primitive  state  of  society,  the  husbandman 
could  not  have  raised  the  crop  unless  the  chief,  or  the  soldier,  or  the 
co-operation  of  his  neighbours  had  protected  him  against  the  hostile 
incursions  of  man  or  beast.  And  in  a  modern  society  it  becomes  every 
day  increasingly  true  that  each  piece  of  wealth  produced  is  produced 
by  the  joint  labours  of  the  whole  society,  and  increasingly  impossible 
to  assign  to  each  man  his  proper  due  of  wealth  by  asking  how  much 
ho  individually  has  produced. 

Mr.  Blissard  cannot,  indeed,  be  accused  of  understating  the  extent 
to  which  existing  capital  is  not  the  result  of  saving.  Yet  ho  persists 
in  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  a  portion  of  interest  which  is, 
and  a  portion  which  is  not,  “earned.”  He  takes,  by  way  of  an  extreme 
case  to  illustrate  his  principle,  the  instance  of  slave-labour.  “  These 
slaves,  wo  will  say,  produce  by  one  day’s  work  what  can  be  sold  for 
five  shillings,  two  thillings  of  this  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  the  cost  of  the  material  used,  and  the  undertaker  for  his 
trouble.”  (The  italics  are  mine.)  A  shilling  is  allowed  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  slaves,  and  then  wo  are  told  that  “  the  slave-owner  will 
therefore,  beyond  his  own  remuneration,  and  the  interest  on  his  capital. 
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make  an  extra  profit  of  two  shillings  per  diem  per  slaye.  This  will 
be  a  rent,  or  quasi-rent,  being  derived  from  the  use  of  the  free  gift  of 
Nature — men  who  from  their  circumstances  can  be  enslaved.”  And 
then  the  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  employer  of  the  nominally 
free  labourer  who  can  be  sweated,  though  not  enslaved,  differs  from 
the  slave-owner  merely  in  degree.  Yes  ;  but  who  told  Mr.  Blissard 
that  two  shillings  {minus  cost  of  material)  would  pay  the  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  ?  The  problem  before  us  is  precisely  this — to 
find  the  just  interest  on  capital ;  and  here  we  are  presented  with  an 
elaborate  demonstration  in  which  it  is  all  the  while  assumed  that  we 
have  already  discovered  what  is  just  interest.  Take  away  the  just 
interest  from  the  actual  interest,  and  what  is  left  is  the  unjust  interest, 
or  usury.  That  is  obvious  enough ;  but  then,  why  all  this  calculation  ? 
In  another  place,  Mr.  Blissard  attempts  to  get  at  the  portion  of  the 
capitalist's  gains  which  is  really  unearned,  by  assuming  “that  two 
pounds  out  of  every  three  pounds  of  interest  would,  if  more  could  not 
be  got,  be  sufficient  inducement  to  saving,”  and  writing  off  this  amount 
as  “  the  earnings  of  saving.”  Mr.  Blissard  does  not  seem  to  see  that 
lie  is  here  shifting  his  ground  completely.  He  is  passing  from  an 
a  priori  to  an  a  posteriori  justification  of  interest,  from  justice  to 
expediency.  Quite  true  that  two  per  ceut.  may  be  justified  if  it  is 
sufficient  to  induce  saving  “  if  more  could  not  be  got ;  ”  but  so  would 
one  per  cent.,  “  if  more  could  not  be  got.”  And  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  when  more  can  be  got,  and  two  per  cent,  is  7wt  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  saving,  why  is  not  four  per  cent,  as  justifiable  as  two  ? 
That  it  would  he  socially  expedient,  if  possible,  and  therefore  justifi¬ 
able,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  tolerably  safe 
investments  from  four  per  cent,  to  two,  or  even  one,  I  quite  understand  ; 
but,  meanwhile,  it  is  no  use  to  tell  the  individual  capitalist  that  two  of 
his  present  four  per  cent,  are  “robbery,”  or  “usury,”  or  the  like.  If 
such  language  means  anything,  it  means  that  an  honest  man  ought 
not  to  take  more  than  two  per  cent.  Yet  practically  one  has  to  take 
more  than  two  per  cent.,  or  simply  make  presents  to  some  private 
individual  who  would  bo  willing  enough  to  burrow  at  two  per  cent, 
what  he  could  lend  at  five,  or  else  to  refuse  to  put  out  money  at 
interest  at  all.  The  first  alternative  would  of  course  have  no  socially 
beneficial  effect,  and  no  one  could  show  more  eflbutivoly  than  does 
Mr.  Blissard  the  ruinous  social  consequences  which  would  attend 
the  general  adoption  of  the  last. 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  “The  rent  of  speculation  a  measure  of 
usury,”  Mr.  Blissard  maintains  that  all  interest  above  the  usual  rate 
is  usury.  Thus,  if  the  shares  of  a  railway  company  are  at  a  rate 
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which  brings  in  to  a  new  purchaser  of  them  four  per  cent.,  Mr,  Blissard 
would  appear  to  hold  that  all  that  the  original  stock-holder  receives 
above  that  is  usury.  There  is,  indeed,  an  admission  that  “  some  remu¬ 
neration  is  due  where  risk  is  encountered,”  an  admission  which  the 
writer  seeks  to  neutralize  by  the  contention  that  the  risk  is  over- 
remunerated.  More  than  this,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  there  is  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  “  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  current  rate 
of  interest,  or  average  yield  to  investors,  contains  no  element  of  usury.” 
But,  in  face  of  these  two  admissions,  is  it  not  useless  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  the  earned  and  the  unearned  element  in  interest  ? 
Mr.  Blissard  has  admitted  that  even  the  “  earned  ”  element  is  justilied 
only  because  it  is  necessary  to  induce  saving.  But,  under  the  existing 
social  order,  the  prospect  of  an  unearned  interest  tends  in  exactly  the 
same  direction.  Even  that  interest  which  has  actually  been  earned 
by  voluntary  saving  was  earned  only  because  the  owner  either  in¬ 
herited  wealth  or  possessed  sonoe  advantage — itself  unearned — which 
enabled  him  to  “  make  ”  more  money  than  his  fellows.  Morally,  the 
individual right”  to  the  earned  and  the  unearned  stand  on  exactly 
the  same  leveL  From  the  social  point  of  view,  both  earned  and  un¬ 
earned  interest  are  at  present  excessive,  i.e.  they  enrich  the  few  and 
impoverish  the  many.  The  community  does  benefit  by  the  system  of 
private  capital,  but  it  pays  an  excessive  amount  for  the  advantage. 
By  all  means  let  us  endeavour  to  lower  the  rate  both  of  earned  and 
unearned  interest  by  whatever  altered  social  arrangements  will  not 
bring  about  worse  evils  than  they  remove.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
ethical  question  for  the  individual  is  not  so  much  his  abstract  right 
to  the  interest  which  is  paid  him — at  least  when  he  has  no  personal 
share  in  that  underpaying  of  labour  from  which  part  of  it  springs, 
— but  the  question  how  he  ought  to  use  the  interest  when  he  has 
got  it.  It  is  a  useful  thing  to  show,  as  Mr.  Blissard  does  show  most 
conclusively,  that  what  the  capitaKst  complacently  treats  as  money 
that  he  has  “  made,”  is  really,  for  the  most  part,  those  accumulated  re¬ 
sults  of  other  people’s  labour  which  a  lucky  accident  has  enabled  him 
to  appropriate.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
conscience,  with  a  view  to  making  it  felt  that,  after  devoting  whatever 
may  be  considered  a  “  just,”  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  a  socially 
expedient  amount  to  self  and  family,  the  rest  is  due  to  the  service  of 
the  community  by  which  it  has  been  created.  But  it  is  not,  to  my 
mind,  practically  advantageous,  as  it  is  not  si)eculativoly  defensible,  to 
attempt  to  set  up  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  interest  and  usury. 
There  is  no  more  Divine  right  to  two  per  cent,  than  to  six. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Blissurd’s  speculative  difficulties  arise  from  his 
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untenable  starting-point  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  labour. 
Knock  off  from  the  productivity  of  a  man’s  labour  all  that  is  due  to 
tbe  organization  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  no  one’s  labour 
will  produce  much.  Include  all  that  the  existing  social  order  does  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  individual’s  labour,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  out  a  very  plausible  case  for  tbe  proposition  that  the  self-made 
millionnaire’s  property  is  really  produced  by  his  labour.  The  justifi¬ 
cation  of  property  must  be  found,  not  in  any  a  priori  considerations 
(whether  expressed  in  Mr.  Blissard’s  formula,  or  in  Locke’s,  or  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s),  but  in  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  general 
well-being.  Ceteris  paribus,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  conducive  to  general 
well-being  to  let  a  man  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  labour  (so  far  as 
ascertainable) ;  but  so  equally  it  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
socially  beneficial  to  allow  him  to  appropriate  a  good  deal  more.  The 
social  problem  is  how  to  contrive  to  encourage  to  its  utmost  individual 
industry,  energy,  and  talent,  without  allowing  individuals  to  appropriate 
an  amount  of  the  world’s  wealth  which  makes  the  many  miserable. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Mr.  Blissard’s  book  which  rest  the  per¬ 
missibility  of  interest  upon  this  (as  it  seems  to  me)  its  proper  basis. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  one  of  them  : — 

“  Civilisation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  promoted  by  fostering  in  every 
individual  the  thrift  which  is  exercised  in  forethought  and  self-control. 
The  vice  of  the  present  system  is,  that  this  is  rendered  impossible  in 
the  multitude,  and  while  it  is  reasonably  practised  by  some  persons  of 
moderate  means,  it  is  covetously  worked  by  others.  .  .  . 

“  The  maintenance  of  the  status  in  quo  would  [under  State  Socialism^ 
be  consequent  on  the  municipal  self-control  in  setting  apart  for  productive 
consumption  a  sufficient  portion  of  tbe  National  Dividend  to  provide  for 
future  production.  But  the  thrift  of  the  State  or  of  municipalities 
cannot  be  larger  than  the  aggregate  of  the  thrift  of  its  constituent 
items.  Of  these  individuals,  many  will  have  been  penalized  for  their 
previous  private  thrift,  more  will  have  been  accustomed  to  find  enough 
capital  provided  without  action  on  their  part,  and  will,  indeed,  have 
come  into  possession  of  this  on  very  easy  terms.  The  two  classes 
will  thus  have  before  their  eyes  two  object-lessons — the  one  of  folly, 
the  other  of  the  apparent  needlcssncss  of  laying  up  capital.  Add  to 
this,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult,  human  nature  beiug  what  it  is,  for 
a  persou  to  submit  to  diminished  wages  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
society,  than  for  his  own  palpable  advantage.  We  have  thus  strong 
reasons  for  fearing  lest  tbe  population,  under  municipal  socialism 
should  be  in  favour  of  sharing  out  too  much.  The  capital  which  is 
now  provided — often  for  very  selfish  reasons — by  individual  thrift. 
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would  then  require  to  be  raised  by  a  diminution  of  wages — for  all,  ex 
hypothesis  would  be  wage-earners — in  other  words,  by  an  apparent  tax 
upon  industry.  The  future  of  the  race  would  depend  upon  whether 
this  tax  was  submitted  to,  or  rather  proposed  by,  the  majority.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  they  must,  or  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
would  do  this.  The  real  question,  before  embarking  on  so  great  a 
change,  is  as  to  whether  it  would  bring  into  play  forces  which  could 
be  relieil  upon  as  a  substitute  for  expropriated  individualism.'’ 

Here  we  have  a  thorough-going  Utilitarian  defence  of  the  present 
system.  Mr.  Blissard’s  denunciation  of  its  abuses,  his  appeals  to  the 
individual  conscience  against  the  private  participation  in  its  abuses, 
and  his  suggestions  for  their  mitigation  by  social  and  political  action 
would  only,  to  my  mind,  have  gained  in  effectiveness,  had  he  con¬ 
sistently  adhered  to  the  same  point  of  view.  I  need  hardly  apologize 
for  the  controversial  tone  which  1  have  adopted  in  reviewing  a  book 
with  the  general  tenor  of  which  1  feel  entire  sympathy.  The  best 
compliment  that  cau  be  paid  to  a  serious  book  is  to  criticize  it 
seriously. 

H.  Rasiidall. 

THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT.  By  L.  T.  Hobuouse,  M.A.,  ‘ 

Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  [98  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6</. 

Unwin.  London,  1893.3 

Mr.  Hobhouse’s  contribution  to  “  the  Reformer’s  Book-shelf  ”  series 
is  not  a  chronicle  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  as  its 
title  might  seem  to  imply,  but  a  contribution  to  social  philosophy. 
Mr.  Haldane,  who  has  furnished  a  preface,  broadly  defines  the  writer’s 
attitude  in  the  following  words  :  “  He  belongs  to  a  school  which  is 
rapidly  growing,  a  school  the  leading  tenet  of  which  is  that  the 
problem  of  to-day  is  distribution  and  not  production,  and  that  better 
distribution  requires  tlie  active  intervention  of  the  State  at  every  turn. 
The  disciples  of  this  school  believe  that  society  is  more  than  a  mere 
aggregate  of  individuals,  and  see  in  it  a  living  whole,  which  not  only 
does  control  the  lives  of  its  component  parts,  but  must  do  so  if  these 
parts  are  to  remain  healthy.”  It  would  not  be  erring  on  the  side 
of  eulogy  to  say  that,  since  Oxford  lost  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  in 
whose  school  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  himself  been  reared,  and  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  potent  in  almost  every  line  of  the  present  volume,  no  more 
serious  aud  philosophic  treatment  of  social  questions  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  print  by  an  Oxford  lecturer.  It  would  be  natural  to  praise 
it  as  a  piece  of  hard  consistent  thought,  as  well  as  for  tho  clear,  terse, 
couvinciug  style  in  which  it  is  couched,  but  it  is  the  dominant  note  of 
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the  whole  which  entitles  it  to  rank  so  high  among  books  of  its  kind — 

1  mean  the  high  moral  earnestness  of  tone  (one  wishes  for  a  goo<l 
synonym  of  (rwov&xidn^s  !).  Mr.  Hohhouse  refrains  from  the  seduction 
of  weaving  those  ingenious  social  webs  whose  threads  are  only  strong 
enough  to  arrest  the  vagrant  fancy  of  optimistic  dreamers.  With  his 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  solid  unromantic  ground,  be  arduously  con¬ 
structs  in  thought  the  ladder  which  is,  he  hopes,  some  near  day  to 
lead  up  to  a  renewed  society  for  the  rule  of  justice  on  earth.  There 
is  a  certain  masterful  attraction  in  the  speculations  of  an  enthusiast 
who  is  something  more  than  a  Utopist,  a  speculator  who  bases  his 
predictions  on  statistics,  and  has  evidently  been  at  some  pains  to 
weigh  the  estimates  and  aspirations  of  representatives  of  all  types  of 
society  before  giving  rein  to  his  own  fancy.  When  the  judge  is 
impartial  it  is  well  that  society  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
no  candid  mind  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  indictment  must  be  a  heavy 
one.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  like  most  sober  thinkers  who  are  not  belated 
through  prejudice  or  tradition,  is  of  opinion  that  the  regime  of  a  so- 
called  unfettered  competition — the  liberty  of  the  economically  strong 
man  to  oppress  the  economically  weak — is  foredoomed.  He  sees  in 
the  new  organization  of  labour,  in  the  great  forces  which  work  through 
the  institutions  of  trade-unionism  and  genuine  co-operation — forces 
whose  enormous  leverage  the  world  is  only  just  beginning  dimly  to 
apprehend — the  promise  and  potency  of  the  reorganization  of  society. 
In  attempting  to  work  out  the  converging  lines  of  their  action,  he  has 
prophesied  boldly  but  advisedly,  and  has  demonstrated  clearly  and 
convincingly  the  interdependence  of  the  various  labour  organizations — 
an  interdependence  which  probably  only  few  even  of  the  promoters  of 
these  organizations  have  begun  to  realize  for  themselves.  One  can 
hardly  read  bis  chapters  on  Trade-unions  and  Co-operation  attentively 
without  agreeing  with  his  conclusion,  “  Control  by  consumers  is  the 
necessary  supplement  to  trade-unionism ;  conversely,  trade-unionism, 
or  the  control  by  the  producer,  fills  the  gap  left  by  co-operation, 
voluntary,  municipal,  and  national  ”  (p.  45). 

Recognizing,  as  he  does,  that  “  the  problem  of  to-day  is  not  pro¬ 
duction  but  distribution,"  or,  perhaps,  to  express  his  attitude  more 
precisely,  that  questions  of  production  and  distribution  ought  never 
to  be  considered  apart,  he  goes  on  to  deal,  honestly  and  unflinchingly, 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  radical  scheme  of  distribution,  or 
rather  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  a  community.  On  the  subject 
of  a  “  fair  ”  wage  his  opinion  is  worth  attention.  “  I  conclude  then,” 
he  says,  “  that  a  fair  reward  of  labour  should  not  be  directly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  skill,  nor  even  to  effort ;  that  the  best  social  arrangements 
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would  fix  a  minimum  to  be  paid  even  to  those  unable  to  fully  earn  it ; 
and  that  while  an  increase  of  remuneration  for  pure  skill  is  necessary, 
and  within  limits  desirable,  this  is,  on  the  rule  of  justice  as  laid  down 
by  social  utility,  a  secondary  consideration  as  compared  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  sufficiency  for  all,  to  be  attended  to  when 
this  greater  need  is  satisfied  ”  (pp.  13,  14).  But  severe  as  is  the 
problem  of  a  just  apportionment  of  wealth,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
practical  difficulties  of  prescribing  any  means  for  attaining  such  an 
end  within  a  period  which  hope  can  measure  without  dallying  with 
revolution.  To  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  “  purifying  fires  ”  of  sausculottism 
present  no  attractions  ;  keeping  steadily  before  him  a  standard  of 
equal  justice — justice  to  the  oppressor  as  to  the  oppressed — he  at¬ 
tempts  to  forecast  a  bloodless,  an  almost  insensible  reconstruction  of 
society.  Here,  if  anywhere,  his  programme  seems  open  to  criticism. 
Whether  he  quite  recognizes  “  the  magic  of  property,”  and  gives  due 
weight  to  its  function  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  and  the 
cementing  of  society  (p.  75),  whether  he  quite  realizes  the  dislocation 
of  society  and  the  change  in  human  nature  implied  in  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  he  advocates,  whether  again  the  scheme  for  “  making  Kent 
and  Interest  pay  for  their  own  extinction,”  does  not — on  paper  at  least 
— convey  an  impression  of  ingenious  sophistry  :  these  are  some  of  the 
delicate  questions  which  the  perusal  of  this  most  interesting  chapter 
will  leave  the  thoughtful  reader  to  weigh  for  himself,  and,  it  may  be, 
to  discover  other  and  less  objectionable  alternatives. 

W.  G.  Smith. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  VILLAGE.  By 
Isaac  A.  Hockwich,  Ph.D.  (“  Columbia  College  Studies  in 
History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,”  vol.  ii..  No.  1.)  [182  pp. 

New  York,  1892.^ 

The  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  for  one  of  its  doctoral  theses  a  piece  of  work 
which  is  both  solid  and  novel.  Doctoral  theses  in  that  department 
generally  fall  within  a  somewhat  narrow  range  ;  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  get  an  occasional  breath,  if  not  of  fresher,  at  any  rate  of  difiereut 
air.  Tariff  and  taxation  are  excellent  dishes  (if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor) ;  but  we  get  tired  of  them  when  they  are  served  up  at 
every  meal. 

Mr.  Hourwich  here  presents  us  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
position  of  the  various  classes,  and  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  two 
districts  within  the  province  of  Ryazan,  in  Middle  Russia.  For  his 
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material  he  goes  to  the  “  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  censuses  ordered 
by  the  majority  of  the  thirty-two  Zemstoos,"  or  elective  councils,  of 
the  various  provinces.  These  are  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  band 
of  young  economists  and  statisticians — a  work  which  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  the  priceless  series  of  Reports  obtained  by  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  last  century.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  among  these  statisticians  were  “  scores  of  farmer 
revolutionists,”  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hourwich,  only  turned  to 
scientific  investigation  after  “  having  suffered  shipwreck  in  their 
revolutionary  course.”  Their  publications  were  regarded  with  much 
suspicion  by  the  Government,  which  finally,  in  1882,  made  an  end  of 
their  labours,  and  “  put  the  programmes  of  statistical  investigation 
under  the  control  of  the  administrative  authorities.”  The  nobles 
especially,  we  are  told,  charged  the  statisticians  “  with  representing 
only  such  facts  as  favoured  their  leanings  towards  land  nationalization, 
and  expropriation  of  the  landlords  ;  ”  and  it  was  precisely  in  the 
province  of  Ryazan  that  the  storm  was  loudest.  The  Zemstoo  voted 
to  suppress  the  two  volumes  which  dealt  with  the  districts  of  Dankoff 
and  Raneuburg,  and  the  statistician  was  sent  into  administrative  exile. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  purely  scientific  inquiry,  therefore,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  unfortunate  that  it  is  precisely  on  these  two  volumes  that 
Mr.  Hourwich  mainly  relies.  For,  though  we  credit  the  compilers — 
as  we  probably  should — with  perfect  integrity,  a  very  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature  tells  us  that  even  statisticians  are  more  likely  to 
see  what  they  expect  to  see,  and  to  overlook  what  is  disregarded 
by  their  theories.  Inclined  as  we  may  be  to  suspect  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  of  a  readiness  to  suppress  disagreeable  information,  we 
should,  nevertheless,  feel  better  satisfied  if  we  could  check  the 
reformers’  statistics  by  other  evidence.  Probably  Mr.  Hourwich  him¬ 
self  would  allow  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “  the  personal  equation.” 
However,  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  conclusions.  They 
are  what  the  German  economic  historians  as  well  as  the  Socialists 
have  long  declared  to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  placing  a  poor 
and  ignorant  peasantry  under  modern  competitive  conditions  ;  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  equality  and  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  growth 
of  the  two  classes  of  capitalist  farmers  (iu  the  American  sense)  and 
landless  labourers.  Iti  tracing  every  stage  of  this  transition,  Mr. 
Hourwich  has  done  a  useful  service,  and  he  has  stated  his  results  with 
commendable  candour.  But  there  are  indications  in  more  than  one 
place  that  Mr.  Hourwich  thinks  the  last  word  is  said  when  he  has 
s[K>ken  of  the  appearance  of  the  ’’proletarian.”  Doubtless,  the  word 
has  a  bitter  siguificanco  iu  its  proper  place  and  use  ;  but  we  must  nut 
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allow  it  to  terrorize  us.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  ethical  or  historical 
judgment  which  we  must  pass  upon  the  creation  of  a  proletarian  class 
depends  upon  information  which  Mr.  Hourwich  does  not  give  us. 
Whether  ‘‘  proletarians  or  no,  are  the  masses  of  the  rural  population 
in  Russia  better  fed,  clothed,  boused,  than  they  were  a  hundred  years 
ago  ?  I  confess  1  do  not  know  ;  but  I  should  greatly  like  to  know. 
Mr.  Hourwich  notices  that  large  farming  is  more  productive  than 
peasant  farming  (though  he  speaks  of  the  increase,  which  his  figures 
show,  of  38  per  cent,  in  rye,  and  26  per  cent,  in  oats,  as  “slight,” 
p.  1 43)  ;  he  shows  that,  on  the  large  farms,  wheat  is  taking  the  place 
of  rye,  implements  are  being  improved,  and  manuring  extended.  Most 
of  the  gain  may  have  gone  to  the  proprietors  ;  but  there  is  at  least 
the  chance  that  some  of  it  may  have  hltered  through  to  the  labourers. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Hourwich's  dissertation  did  not  lead  him  to  touch, 
save  in  a  general  introductory  fashion,  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the 
origin  of  Russian  serfdom  ;  and,  indeed,  be  would  seem  to  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  historical  aspects  of  his  subject.  But  he 
mentions  some  facts  which  are  significant,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  explanation  of  them.  In  the  districts  be  has  treatetl  of  there  are 
a  large  number  of  “  State  peasants.”  These  would  seem  to  have  been 
settled  there  by  the  Russian  rulers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  to  have  enjoyed  originally  an  hereditary  possession  of 
their  arable  lots.  “  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  actual  agrarian 
communism  among  the  majority  of  the  State  peasants  of  the  region 
in  question  is  a  phenomenon  of  very  recent  date,  and  has  evolved  from 
hereditary  possession,”  partly,  as  it  would  seem,  under  pressure  of 
the  Government  enforcing  joint  responsibility  for  taxation  ;  and  this 
process  has  gone  on  down  to  the  present  day  (pp.  39-41).  It  may, 
of  course,  be  argued  that  this  movement  is  only  a  “  fresh  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  communistic  spirit  among  the  peasantry.”  But  the 
fact  is  in  line  with  many  other  instances  where  agrarian  communism, 
or  what  looks  like  it,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  comparatively  recent 
growth,  and  the  very  reverse  of  a  “primitive”  institution.  Another 
fact  of  significance  appears  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Hourwich's  :  “  The 
Kalmyks,  a  semi-nomadic  tribe  of  150,000  men,  in  south-eastern 
Russia,  remained  serfs  of  their  chiefs,  until  the  ukase  issued  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1892,  whereby  bond  serfdom  of  the  common  Kalmyks 
was  at  last  abolished.”  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
space  for  the  imaginary  freeman  of  the  self-governing  and  communistic 
village  community  between  the  tribal  and  the  feudal  stages. 

Mr.  Hourwich's  essay  is  hard  reading.  It  implies  more  knowledge 
than  most  readers  possess  ;  the  author  has  but  little  gift  of  exposition  ; 
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and  the  obscuritjr  is  increased  bj  his  imperfect  command  of  English. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  book  is  worth  grappling  with.  In  his  future 
writings,  the  author  will  do  well  to  avoid  even  such  a  scanty  use  as 
he  makes  here  of  partisan  or  ironical  epithets  which  disturb  the  calm 
proper  to  science. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

PROFIT-SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION.  By 
T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit-sharing  Employer.  [262  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1893.3 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  day  that  not  a  few  of  those  who, 
as  employers,  are  engaged  in  the  competitive  struggle  of  business  life 
are  awakening  to  the  new  social  spirit.  Teachings  like  those  of 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  seouted  twenty  years  ago  as  mere  noise  and  wind, 
are  being  adopted  as  working  principles  by  industrial  leaders  to-day. 
This  is  one's  first  thought  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  little  book 
in  which  Mr.  Bushill — the  pioneer  of  the  new  development  of  Profit- 
sharing  in  England— enlarges  the  evidence  which  in  December  last  he 
gave  before  the  Labour  Commission,  on  the  new  method,  which  for 
several  years  his  firm  has  successfully  practised.  The  author  is  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  difficulties  of  business  life,  having  been 
left,  along  with  a  younger  brother,  at  the  age  of  only  nineteen,  with 
the  whole  responsibility  of  a  considerable  business,  comprising  the 
manufacture  of  stationery  and  lithographic  printing.  He  thus  describes 
the  motives  that  led  him  to  alter  the  methods  of  his  business  : — 

“  Under  the  influences  of  a  virile  Christian  ministry,  and  of  Ruskin's 
economic  teaching,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  wage  system,  as 
generally  practised,  was  altogether  justifiable,  for  I  did  not  see  how 
the  average  workman  could  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  man's  share  in  life. 
About  five  years  ago,  during  a  talk  at  a  men's  Bible-class,  which  is 
attended  by  several  of  our  own  workmen,  a  remark  was  made  by  a 
thoughtful  mechanic  to  the  following  efiect  :  ‘  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
applauded  munificence  of  employers  who  built  churches,  or  endowed 
large  charities,  out  of  a  fortune  which  they  had  got  together  while 
paying  their  men  practically  only  a  subsistence  wage.'  ” 

The  scheme  of  Profit-sharing,  which  he  expounds  in  detail,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  September,  1888.  Every  year  since  that  time,  in  spite  of 
close  competition  and  falling  prices,  and  without  touching  in  any  way 
on  wages,  a  substantial  bonus  has  been  declared.  The  firm  express 
themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result ;  and,  to  obtain  the  bonf> 
fide  opinion  of  their  workpeople,  sent  out  printed  questions  to  all 
who  were  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  asking  for  written  but 
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unsigned  replies.  Sixty-nine  answers  were  received,  and  are  printed 
almost  in  extento — all,  with  one  trifling  exception,  speaking  of  the  new 
system  in  the  highest  terms. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  scheme,  as  worked  by  Messrs.  Bnshill,  is 
the  retention  of  two-thirds  of  the  bonus  to  form  a  Provident  F und  for 
each  employee.  This  sum,  as  it  accumulates,  is  invested  with  the  firm 
at  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  security  is  given  for  it  in  the  form  of  a 
mortgage  on  the  business  premises.  It  cannot  be  forfeited  for  any 
other  reason  than  felony  or  embezzlement.  When  the  author  was  before 
the  Labour  Commission,  he  was  severely  heckled  by  Mr.  Livesey,  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  in  regard  to  this  practice  ;  but 
he  strongly  maintained  that  some  such  system  of  semi-compulsory  thrift 
was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  needed  by  the  workers  as  an  education. 
At  the  same  time  he  declares  quite  as  strongly  against  any  attempt 
being  made  to  use  the  Provident  Fund  to  weaken  the  employees'  unions 
•  or  lessen  their  independence.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  sundry  schemes 
of  Profit-sharing,  some,  perhaps,  more  well-intentioned  than  wise,  have 
gone  to  pieces  ;  and  it  is  this  that  more  than  anything  has  given  the 
system  an  evil  name  among  workmen. 

Mr.  Bushill  makes  no  attempt  to  meet  the  theoretic  objections  to  Profit- 
sharing  urged  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  and  others  ;  but 
he  is  able  to  urge  the  very  practical  argument  of  success.  Perhaps  he 
hardly  realizes  the  full  force  of  the  argument  that  schemes  of  this  sort, 
worked  by  particular  firms,  tend  to  seutionalize  workmen,  and  draw 
them  out  of  line  with  their  fellows  ;  perhaps  his  outlook,  as  befits  a 
disciple  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  is  more  patriarchal  than  fully  democratic. 
But  at  least  he  shows  his  insight  in  not  assuming  either  that  the  present 
wage  system  is  eternal,  or  that  Profit-sharing  is  a  final  panacea  for  its 
ills.  His  style  is  lucid  and  pleasing  ;  and,  while  ho  modestly  disclaims 
the  name  of  an  Economist,  his  remarks  on  labour  and  the  social  out¬ 
look  generally  manifest  a  firm  and  steady  grasp  of  fundamental  economic 
truth.  Above  all,  a  high  ideal  and  a  noble  spirit  of  practical  Christianity 
breathe  through  all  he  writes. 

Edwakd  Gkubb. 

STEPHEN  REMARK.  The  Story  of  a  Venture  in  Ethics.  By 
James  Adderlet.  [150  pp.  3s.  6rf.  Arnold.  London,  1893.] 

The  grave  pages  of  tho  Economic  Review  seem  hardly  the  place 
in  which  to  notice  a  novel,  even  though  it  bo  a  novel  with  a  purpose  ; 
but  Mr.  Adderley  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
put  into  practice  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  that 
the  readers  of  this  journal  will  naturally  turn  with  interest  and 
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sympathy  to  a  little  book,  in  which  the  writer  has  evidently  made 
good  use  of  his  personal  experience,  and  in  which  he  appears  to 
express  his  own  ideal. 

Those  who  remember  the  enormous  influence  of  Alton  Locke  and 
Yeast  in  stirring  the  conscience  of  the  comfortable  classes  and  leading 
them  “to  consider  the  poor  and  needy,”  will  not  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Adderley  for  using  a  weapon,  or  rather  a  goad,  which  Charles 
Kingsley  found  so  efficient. 

The  reader  is  caught  at  once  by  the  humour  of  the  book  and  the 
dramatic  skill  with  which  the  writer  introduces  his  minor  characters. 
One  need  only  instance  the  scene  in  which  Stephen’s  mother  “  explains” 
the  catechism,  or  the  description  of  the  company  assembled  at  Lundy 
Towers.  The  story  is  so  short  and  so  well  worth  reading  that  one 
must  not  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  analyze  its  contents. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  exaggeration,  and  one  would  be  sorry 
to  think  that  the  life  of  un  average  English  country  house  is  quite 
fairly  represented  by  the  scenes  so  forcibly  described.  Yet  I  fear 
there  are  too  many  persons  living  in  the  same  aimless  and  essentially 
vicious  way.  One  can  but  hope  that  Mr.  Adderley’s  polished  shafts 
may  reach  consciences  that  are  proof  against  all  ordinary  cflbrts  to 
enforce  religious  and  social  duties. 

Cyuil  Bickerstetu. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  Christian  Socialist  and  Social  Reformer. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann.  [251pp.  Crown  8 vo.  os.  Methuen. 

London,  1892.] 

In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kingsley,  edited  by  his  wife, 
we  have  an  admirable  biography  which  is  not  likely  to  be  super- 
sedeil,  and  is  indispensable  to  any  student  who  wishes  to  know  what 
Kingsley  was,  and  what  ho  did  to  teach  men  the  social  message  of 
the  Gospel.  However,  there  is  ample  room  for  anotlicr  and  briefer 
account  of  Charles  Kingsley  as  a  Social  Reformer,  and  Mr.  Kaufmann 
brings  to  his  task  the  necessary  qualifications  of  sympathy  with  the 
man  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  gives  a  readable  account  of 
Charles  Kingsley’s  early  life  and  education  ;  of  his  work  at  Eversley, 
Westminster,  and  Cambridge ;  of  his  relations  with  Maurice  and 
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Carlyle ;  and  of  his  three  best-known  books,  Yeatt,  Alton  Loche^ 
The  Saint's  Tragedy. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kaufmann  may  be  followed  as  a  judicious  and 
impartial  guide  to  the  movement  of  which  Charles  Kingsley  was  the 
most  popular  representative.  It  is  important  to  remind  a  younger 
generation  that  Alton  Locke  and  Yeast  are  not  out  of  date.  In  spite 
of  Royal  Commissions  and  increased  inspection  of  factories  and 
workshops,  facts  still  come  to  light  about  the  horrors  of  the  sweating 
system,  which  rival  the  most  terrible  scenes  in  Kingsley's  novels,  and 
there  are  still  counties  in  England  where  labourers  are  endeavouring 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  family  on  ten  shillings  a  week.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  our  villages  are  losing  their  best  workmen,  and  that 
neglected  farms  cry  out  for  more  and  more  efficient  labour. 

THE  BETTER  WAY  OF  ASSISTING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

[152  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1893.] 

All  who  have  the  wise  administration  of  charity  at  heart  will  welcome 
this  volume  of  the  Charity  Organization  Series.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  dealt 
especially  and  mainly  with  the  subject  of  Children's  Dinners.  There 
is  perhaps  no  way  in  which  charity  tends  to  become  more  hysterical 
and  mischievous  than  in  this  matter  of  dinners.  The  case  /or  such 
meals  is  admirably  stated  and  summarized  on  pp.  32,  33  ;  and  of  the 
five  points  put  forward,  the  last  is  no  doubt  the  strongest  argument  of 
the  so-called  Children's  Friend.  “  We  have  to  satisfy  a  natural  craving, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  leisurely,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
the  tolerably  well-to-do,  who  have  no  leisure,  to  relieve  want,  especially 
hunger,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  arise,  and  even  though 
the  need  be  not  so  great  as  outsiders  assume  it  to  be." 

That  is  to  say  that  subscribing  to  children's  dinners  is  a  luxury 
which  the  philanthropist  will  not  deny  himself.  This  solid  and 
temperate  report  will  show  such  a  philanthropist  some  of  the  evil 
ways  in  which  this  luxury  affects  and  degrades  the  very  people  whom 
he  fiatters  himself  he  is  helping  :  it  proves  conclusively  that  the  dinner 
system  is  rarely  helpful,  never  thorough,  and  often  merely  mischievous. 
Will  our  philanthropist  learn  ?  Probably  not  :  but  at  any  rate  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  will  not  be  to  blame.  The  report  gives 
interesting  details  of  the  experiments  and  inquiries  on  which  the 
decisions  of  the  committee  rest,  and  some  admirable  suggestions  for  a 
really  efficient  way  of  meeting  the  disease  of  which  hungry  children 
are  only  one  symptom.  These  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  have  to 
do  with  Elementary  Schools. 
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WOMEN’S  WAGES.  By  William  Smart,  M.A. 

Mr.  Smart,  in  an  interesting  little  pamphlet,  rejects  the  reasons 
commonly  given  for  the  low  rate  of  women’s  wages,  viz.  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  explains  the  phenomenon  ;  that  the  woman  is 
not  usually  the  sole  bread-winner  of  the  family  ;  or  that  it  is  due  to 
their  lower  standard  of  comfort,  or  the  inferiority  of  their  work.  This 
last,  though  insufficient  in  itself,  suggests  a  cause,  viz.  that  though 
women  are  capable  of  doing  as  good  work  in  many  cases  as  men,  yet 
custom  and  male  competition  have  restricted  them  to  the  production 
of  “  cheap  commodities,”  that  is  commodities  “  on  the  cheap.”  How  is 
this  ?  There  seem  two  reasons — first,  that  women’s  work  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  less  regnlar  than  men’s  ;  and,  secondly,  that  married  and  single 
women  compete  for  work  in  the  same  market,  and  the  latter  are  aiming 
not  at  sustenance,  but  only  an  addition  to  sustenance,  and  hence  will 
take  any  work  which  offers,  and  for  choice  the  easiest. 

Mr.  Smart  considers  the  remedies  which  are  available  are  “  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  conscience.”  Perhaps  the 
former  might  act  as  a  powerful  .aid  to  the  latter  ! 

RICARDO’S  EXCHANGE  REMEDY.  By  A.  M.  L.  [36  pp. 

6rf.  Wilson.  London,  1892.] 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  an  ingenious  remedy  for 
the  difficulties  of  Indian  currency  based  on  Ricardo’s  recommendation 
to  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1820.  The  proposal  has  the  great  merit 
of  simplicity,  and  consists  briefly  in  the  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  Indian  mints,  and  the  issue  of  drafts  from  the  Bank  of 
England  for  rupees  at  a  fixed  sterling  rate,  the  Bank  undertaking  to 
buy  back  at  Irf.  per  rupee  below  that  rate  any  rupees  which  should  be 
over-issued  and  returned  to  the  Bank.  The  plan  appears  very  practical 
and  very  efficient,  and  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  Government. 
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